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Hew,  Land  o'  Oftkm  and  brither  Soote, 
Fime  Maideokirk  to  Johnny  Qffoat% 
If  then'o  a  holo  in  a'  yonr  ooata, 

I  rede  ye  tent  it ; 
A  ohiel's  amang  yon  takin'  notea, 

An'  fidth  hell  prent  it ! 

BUBMB. 


Ahara,  Iriem,  dim  il  Owra,  traeims,  $&nar  kiniapedf  ufitemm  UbroSj  fue 
lo8  quUiro  wr.  Que  me  piace,  ret^sondia  d,  y  eninmdo  en  tu  i^foeeiUo, 
$ac6  dil  una  maleUUa  vi^'a  cerrada  con  una  otHtowtfto,  y  oMAidola  kaiU 
en  eUa  tree  Kbroe  grandee  y  unoe  papeUe  de  muy  buena  Utra  eecriUm  de 
mono.— Don  Quixoti»  Pute  I.  Oftpitolo  zzzii 

It  ia  mighty  wall,  nid  the  priait ;  pvay,  landlofd,  bring  dm  thow 
books,  for  I  baT6  a  mind  to  eee  them.  With  mil  my  hflurt,  answered  the 
host ;  and  going  to  hie  chamber,  he  brought  oat  a  little  old  doke-bag, 
with  a  padlock  and  chain  to  it^  and  opening  it,  he  took  out  three  luge 
Tolumes,  and  some  mannaoript  papers  written  in  a  fine  character. — 
Jabyis'b  TrandaHon. 
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INTBODUCnON 

TO 

THE  HEART   OF   MIDLOTHIAN 

Tbs  Author  has  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  Chnmida  of  the 
CiuumgaUy  1827,  that  he  receiyed  from  an  auonymous  corre- 
qmndent  an  aooonnt  of  the  incident  upon  which  the  following 
story  is  founded.  He  is  now  at  liberty  to  sav  that  the  infonn- 
atioo  was  conveyed  to  him  by  a  late  amiable  and  ingenious 
lady,  whose  wit  and  power  of  remarking  and  judging  of  char- 
acter still  sorvive  in  the  memory  of  her  friends.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Miss  Helen  Lawson,  of  Girthhead,  and  she  was 
wile  of  Thomas  GoldiOi  £sq.t  of  Graigmuie,  Commissary  of 
Dummies. 

Her  communication  was  in  these  words : 

'I  had  taken  for  summer  lodgings  a  cottage  near  the  old 
Abbey  of  linduden.  It  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  a  lady 
who  had  pleasure  in  embellishing  cottages,  which  she  found 
perhaps  homely  and  eyen  poor  enough;  mine  therefore  pos- 
sessed many  marks  of  taste  and  elegance  unusual  in  this  species 
of  habitation  in  Scotland,  where  a  cottage  is  literally  what  its 
name  declares. 

'From  my  cottage  door  I  had  a  partial  view  of  the  old 
Abbey  before  mentioned ;  some  of  the  highest  arches  were  seen 
over,  and  some  through,  the  trees  scattered  along  a  lane  which 
led  down  to  the  ruin,  and  the  strange  fantastic  shapes  of  almost 
all  those  old  ashes  accorded  wonderfully  well  with  the  building 
they  at  cmce  shaded  and  ornamented. 

'The  Abbey  itself  from  my  door  was  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  cottage ;  but  on  coming  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  it  was  dis- 
ooyered  to  be  situated  on  a  high  perpendicular  bank,  at  the 
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foot  of  which  run  the.  dear  waters  of  the  Gluden,  where  th07 
hasten  to  jom  the  sweeping  Nith, 

Whow  distant  roaring  swaQa  and  fii'a. 

As  mj  kitchen  and  parlour  were  not  yery  far  distant,  I  one  day 
went  in  to  purchase  some  chickens  from  a  perKxn  I  heard  offer- 
ing them  for  sale.  It  was  a  little,  rather  stoat-looking  woman, 
who  seemed  to  be  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age ; 
she  was  almost  covered  with  a  tartan  plaid,  and  her  cap  had 
over  it  a  black  silk  hood,  tied  under  the  chin,  a  piece  of  dress 
still  much  in  use  among  elderly  women  of  that  rank  of  life  in 
Scotland ;  her  eyes  were  dark,  and  remarkably  lively  and  in- 
teUigent.  I  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and  b^gan  by 
asking  how  she  maintained  herseli^  etc 

'She  said  that  in  winter  she  footed  stockings,  that  is,  knit 
feet  to  oountiy  people's  stockings,  which  bean  about  the  same 
relation  to  stocking-knitting  that  cobbling  does  to  shoemaking, 
and  is  of  course  both  less  profitable  and  less  dignified;  she 
likewise  taught  a  few  children  to  read,  and  in  summer  she 
whiles  reared  a  few  chickens. 

I  said  I  could  venture  to  guess  from  her  fauoe  she  had  never 
been  married.  She  laughed  heartUy  at  this,  and  said,  ''I  maun 
hae  the  queerist  fece  that  ever  was  seen,  that  ye  could  guess 
that.  Now,  do  tell  me,  madam,  how  ye  cam  to  think  saet"  I 
told  her  it  was  from  her  cheerful  disengaged  countenance.  She 
said,  "  Mem,  have  ve  na  far  mair  reason  to  be  happy  than  me, 
wi'  a  gude  husband  and  a  fine  f amOy  o'  bairns,  and  plenty  o' 
everytiiingY  For  me,  Vm  the  puirest  o'  a'  puir  bodies,  and  can 
haimy  contrive  to  keep  myseU  alive  in  a'  taae  wee  bite  o*  ways 
I  hae  tel^'t  ye.''  After  some  more  converaation,  during  which  I 
was  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  old  woman's  sensible  con- 
versation and  the  naHvet^  of  her  remarks,  she  rose  to  go  away, 
whan  I  asked  her  name.  Her  countenance  suddenly  douded, 
and  she  said  gravely,  rather  colouring,  "My  name  is  Helen 
Walker ;  but  yoiur  husband  kens  weel  about  me." 

'  In  tiie  evening  I  related  how  much  I  had  been  pleased,  and 
inquired  what  was  extraordinaiy  in  the  history  of  the  poor 

woman.    Mr. said,  there  were  perhaps  few  more  remarkable 

people  than  Helen  Wa^er.  She  had  been  left  an  orphan,  with 
the  charge  of  a  sister  considerably  younger  than  herself,  and 
who  was  educated  and  maintained  by  her  exertions.  Attached 
to  her  by  so  many  ties,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive 
her  feelings  when  she  found  that  this  only  sister  must  be  tried 
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by  the  laws  of  her  oountiy  for  chUd-muider,  and  upon  bdng 
called  as  principal  witness  against  her.  The  coonael  for  the 
prisoner  told  Helen,  that  if  she  could  declare  that  her  sister 
had  made  any  preparations,  however  slight,  or  had  given  her 
any  intimation  on  the  Bubject,  such  a  statement  would  save 
her  sister's  life,  as  she  was  the  principal  witness  against  her. 
Helen  said,  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  swear  to  a  falsehood ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  I  will  give  mj  oath 
according  to  mj  conscience." 

'The  trial  came  on,  and  the  sister  was  found  guilty  and  con* 
demned ;  but,  in  Scotland,  six  weeks  must  elapse  between  the 
sentence  and  the  execution,  and  Helen  Walker  availed  herself 
of  it.  The  very  day  of  her  sister's  condenmation,  she  got  a 
petition  drawn  up,  stating  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  that  very  night  set  out  on  foot  to  London. 

*  Without  introduction  or  recommendation,  with  her  simple, 
periiaps  ill-expressed,  petition,  drawn  up  by  some  inferior  clerk 
of  the  court,  she  presented  herself,  in  her  tartan  plaid  and 
ooontry  attire,  to  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  immediately 
procured  the  paidon  she  petitioned  for,  and  Helen  returned 
with  it  on  foot,  just  in  time  to  save  her  rister. 

*  I  was  so  strongly  interested  by  this  narrative^  that  I  deteiv 
mined  immediately  to  prosecute  my  acquaintance  with  Helen 
Walker;  but  as  I  was  to  leave  the  countiy  next  day,  I  was 
obliged  to  defer  it  till  my  return  in  spring  when  the  mst  walk 
I  to^  was  to  Helen  Walker's  cottage. 

'  She  had  died  a  short  time  before.  My  regret  was  extreme, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  account  ^  Helen  from  an 
old  woman  who  inhalnted  the  other  end  of  her  cottage.  I  iur 
quired  if  Helen  ever  spoke  of  her  past  histoiy,  her  journey  to 
London,  etc.  ''Na,"  the  old  woman  said,  ''Helen  was  a  wily 
body,  and  whene'er  ony  o*  the  neebon  adced  anything  about 
it,  die  aye  turned  the  conversation." 

'  In  shorty  every  answer  I  received  kudIj  tended  to  increase 
my  regreti  and  raise  my  opinion  of  Helen  Walker,  who  could 
unite  so  much  prudence  with  so  much  heroic  virtue.' 

This  nanative  was  inclosed  in  the  following  letter  to  the 
Author,  without  date  or  signature : — 

'  Sm — ^The  occurrence  just  related  happened  to  me  twenty- 
six  years  ago.  Helen  Walker  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Ltvngray,  about  six  miles  from  Dumfries.    I  once  proposed  that 
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a  GODall  nMmumeiit  should  have  been  ereoted  to  eommnmorate 
80  remarkable  a  ohaiaoter,  but  I  now  prefer  leaving  it  to  you  to 
perpetuate  her  memory  in  a  more  durable  manner.' 

The  reader  is  now  able  to  judge  how  far  the  Author  has 
improved  upcm,  or  fallen  abort  of,  the  pleasing  and  interesting 
sketch  of  high  principle  and  steady  affection  disp^yed  by 
Helen  Walker,  the  prototype  of  the  fictitious  Jeanie  Deans. 
Mrs.  Qoldie  was  unfortunately  dead  before  the  Author  had  given 
his  name  to  these  volumes,  so  he  lost  all  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing that  lady  for  her  highly  valuable  communicati<m.  But  her 
daughter.  Miss  Goldie^  obliged  him  with  the  following  additional 
information : — 

^Mrs.  Goldie  endeavoured  to  collect  further  particulars  of 
Helen  Walker,  particularly  concerning  her  journey  to  London, 
but  found  this  nearly  impossible ;  as  the  natural  dignity  of  her 
character,  and  a  high  sense  of  family  respectability,  made  her 
so  indissolubly  connect  her  sister's  diegraoe  with  her  own  exer- 
tions, that  none  of  her  neighbours  durst  ever  question  her  upon 
the  subject.  One  old  woman,  a  distant  relation  of  Helen's,  and 
who  is  still  living,  says  she  worked  an  harvest  with  her,  but 
that  she  never  ventured  to  ask  her  about  her  sister's  trial,  or 
her  journey  to  London.  ''Helen,''  she  added,  ''was  a  lofty 
body,  and  used  a  high  style  o'  language."  The  same  old 
woman  says  that  every  year  Helen  received  a  cheese  from  her 
sister,  who  lived  at  Whitehaven,  and  that  she  always  sent  a 
liberal  portion  of  it  to  herself  or  to  her  father's  family.  This 
fact,  though  trivial  in  itself,  strongly  marks  the  affection  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  sisters,  and  the  complete  conviction 
on  the  mind  of  the  criminal  that  her  sister  had  acted  solely 
from  high  principle,  not  fnxn  any  want  of  feeling,  which  another 
small  but  characteristic  trait  will  further  illustrate.  A  gentle- 
man, a  relation  of  Mrs.  Goldie's,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  in 
the  North  of  Rtigland,  on  coining  to  a  small  inn,  was  shown  into 
the  parlour  by  a  female  servant,  who,  after  cautiously  shutting 
the  door,  said,  "Sir,  I'm  Nelly  Walker's  sister."  Thus  practically 
showing  that  she  considered  her  sister  as  better  known  by  her 
high  conduct  than  even  herself  by  a  different  kind  of  celebrity. 

'Mrs.  Goldie  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  a  tombstone 
and  an  inscription  upon  it  erected  in  Irongray  churchyard; 
and  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  condescend  to  write  the  last,  a 
little  subscription  could  be  easily  raised  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  Mrs.  QoUie's  wish  be  thus  fulfilled.' 
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It  is  Boaroely  neoeBBary  to  add,  that  the  zequest  of 
Goldie  -will  be  most  willinglj  ocmiplied  with,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  tax  on  the  publia**  Nor  is  there  much 
occasion  to  repeat  how  much  the  Author  oonceiyes  himself 
obliged  to  his  unknown  coneroondent^  who  thus  supplied  him 
with  a  theme  afifocding  such  a  pleasing  view  of  the  xaanl  dignity 
of  Yirtue^  though  unaided  by  birth,  beauty,  or  talent.  If  the 
picture  has  su&red  in  the  execution,  it  is  from  the  &tilure  of 
the  Author's  powers  to  present  in  detail  the  same  simple  and 
striking  portrait  exhibited  in  Mrs.  Qoldie's  letter. 

Abbotsfobj),  April  1,  1830. 


Ai/THOiTGH  it  would  be  impossible  to  add  much  to  Mrs.  Qoldie's 
picturesque  and  most  interesting  account  of  Helen  Walker,  the 
prototype  of  the  imaginary  Jeanie  Deans,  the  Editor  may  be 
pardoned  for  introducing  two  or  three  anecdotes  respecting 
that  excellent  person,  which  he  has  collected  from  a  volume 
entitled  Sketches  from  Natwre^  by  John  MDiarmid,  a  gentle- 
man who  conducts  an  able  proyincial  paper  in  the  town  of 
Dumfries. 

Helen  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in  a  place  called 
Dalquhaim,  in  the  parish  of  Irongray ;  where,  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  she  continued,  with  the  unassuming  piety  of  a 
Scottish  peasant,  to  support  her  mother  by  her  own  unremitted 
labour  and  privations ;  a  case  so  common  that  even  yet,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  few  of  my  countrywomen  would  shrink  from  the 
duty. 

Helen  Walker  was  held  among  her  equals  'pensy,'  that  is, 
proud  or  conceited ;  but  the  facts  brought  to  prove  this  accusa- 
tion seem  only  to  evince  a  strength  of  character  superior  to  those 
around  her.  Thus  it  was  remarked,  that  when  it  thundered, 
she  went  with  her  work  and  her  Bible  to  the  front  of  the 
cottage^  alleging  that  the  Almighty  could  smite  in  the  city  as 
well  as  in  the  field. 

Mr.  M'Diarmid  mentions  more  particularly  the  misfortune 
of  her  sister,  which  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place  previous 
to  1736.  Helen  Walker,  declining  every  proposal  of  saving 
her  relation's  life  at  the  expense  of  truth,  borrowed  a  sum  <d 
money  sufficient  for  her  journey,  walked  the  whole  distance 
to  London  barefoot,  and  made  her  way  to  John  Duke  of  Aigyle. 

*  See Tombftane to Hiden Walker.    Hotel. 
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She  waB  heard  to  say  thati  bjr  the  Ahnighty's  strangth,  she 
had  been  enabled  to  meet  the  Duke  at  the  most  critical  moment^ 
which,  if  lost^  would  have  caused  the  inevitable  forfeituie  of 
her  sister's  life. 

Isabella,  or  Tibby  Walker,  saved  from  the  late  whidi  im- 
pended over  her,  was  married  by  the  person  who  had  witxiged 
her  (named  Waugh),  and  lived  happily  for  great  part  of  a 
century,  uniformly  acknowledging  the  ezttaoidinazy  afiectioa 
to  which  she  owed  her  preservation. 

Helen  Walker  died  about  the  end  oi  the  year  1791,  and 
her  remains  are  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  her  native 
parish  of  Irongray,  in  a  romantic  cemetery  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cairn.  That  a  character  so  distinguished  for  her  imdaunted 
love  of  virtue  lived  and  died  in  poverty,  if  not  want,  serves 
only  to  show  us  how  insignificant^  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  are 
our  principal  objects  of  ambition  upon  earth. 


TO  THX  BBBT  OF  PAIB0K8, 


A  PLEASED  AND  INDULGENT  BEADER^ 
JEDEDIAH  CLEISHBOTHAM 

WIBHB8  BEAUTBj  AND  USfOBMABO^  AND  OOZmBNTMSNT 
COUBTBOUB  BXADBBy 

If  ingiatitade  OQmpsebeDdeth  tvery  Tioe^  surely  ao  foul  a  stain 
vorot  of  aU  bese^neth  him  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
instmcting  youth  in  virtue  and  in  humane  letters.  Therefore 
have  I  ohoeen,  in  this  prolegomenon,  to  unload  my  burden  of 
thanks  at  thy  f eet»  for  the  favour  with  which  thou  hast  kindly 
entertained  the  TaU$  of  my  Landlord.  Certes,  if  thou  hast 
chuckled  over  their  facetious  and  f estivous  descriptions,  or  hast 
thy  mind  filled  with  pleasure  at  the  strange  and  pleasant  turns 
of  fortune  which  they  record,  verily^  I  have  also  simpered  when 
I  beheld  a  second  story  with  attics,  that  has  arisen  on  the  basis 
of  mv  small  domicile  at  Ganderdeugh,  the  walls  having  been 
af orenand  pronounced  by  Deacon  Baivow  to  be  capable  of  endur- 
ing such  an  elevation.  fTor  has  it  been  without  delectation  that 
I  have  endued  a  new  coat  ^(snufif-brown,  and  with  metal  buttons), 
having  all  nether  garments  'corresponding  thereta  We  do 
therefore  lie,  in  reejwct  of  each  other,  under  a  reciprocation  of 
ben^ts,  whereof  those  received  by  me  being  the  most  solid, 
in  respect  that  a  new  house  and  a  new  coat  are  better  than  a 
new  tale  and  an  old  song,  it  is  meet  that  my  gratitude  should 
be  expressed  with  the  louder  voice  and  more  preponderating 
vehemence.  And  how  should  it  be  ^so  expressed  f  Certainly 
not  in  words  only,  but  in  act  :and  deed.  It  is  with  this  sole 
purpose,  and  disclaiming  all  intention  of  purchasing  that  pen- 
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dicle  or  poffle  of  land  called  the  Carlinescroft^  lying  adjacent  to 
my  gaiden,  and  measuring  Beven  acres,  three  roods,  and  four 
pOTohes,  that  I  haye  committed  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  thought 
weU  of  the  former  tomes,  these  four  additional  volumes  *  of  the 
Tales  of  mff  Landlord.  Not  the  leas,  if  Peter  Prayfort  be  minded 
to  sell  the  said  poffle,  it  is  at  his  own  choice  to  say  so ;  and, 
peradyenture,  he  may  meet  with  a  purchaser;  unless,  gentle 
Reader,  the  pleasing  pourtndctures  of  Peter  Pattieson,  now  given 
unto  ihee  in  particular,  and  unto  the  public  in  general,  shall 
have  lost  their  favour  in  thine  eyes,  whereof  I  am  no  way  dis- 
trustful. And  so  much  confidence  do  I  repose  in  thy  continued 
&vour,  that»  should  thy  lawful  occasions  call  thee  to  the  town 
of  Ganderdeugh,  a  place  frequented  by  most  at  one  time  or 
other  in  their  lives,  I  will  enrich  thine  eyes  with  a  sight  of 
those  precious  manuscripts  whence  thou  hast  derived  so  much 
delectation,  thy  nose  wiUi  a  snuff  from  my  mull,  and  thy  palate 
with  a  dram  from  my  bottle  of  strong  waters,  called  by  the 
learned  of  Ganderdeugh  the  Dominie's  Dribble  o'  Drink. 

It  is  there,  0  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  Reader,  thou  wilt 
be  able  to  bear  testimony,  through  the  mediiun  of  thine  own 
senses,  against  the  children  of  vanity,  who  have  sought  to 
identify  Qxj  friend  and  servant  with  I  know  not  what  inditer 
of  vain  fables ;  who  hath  cumbered  the  world  with  his  devices, 
but  shrunken  from  the  responsibility  thereof.  Truly,  tiiis  hath 
been  well  termed  a  generation  hard  of  faith ;  since  what  can  a 
man  do  to  assert  his  property  in  a  printed  tome,  saving  to  put 
his  name  in  the  title-page  thereof,  with  his  description,  or 
designation,  as  the  lawyers  term  it^  and  place  of  abode  f  Of 
a  surety  I  would  have  such  sceptics  consider  how  they  them- 
selves would  brook  to  have  their  works  ascribed  to  others, 
their  names  and  professions  imputed  as  forgeries,  and  their 
very  existence  brought  into  question;  even  although,  perad- 
yenture, it  may  be  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  any  but  them- 
selves, not  only  whether  they  are  living  or  dead,  but  even 
whether  they  ever  lived  or  no.  Tet  have  my  maligners  carried 
their  unchmtable  censures  still  &rther.  These  cavillers 
have  not  only  doubted  mine  identity,  although  thus  plainly 
proved,  but  they  have  impeached  my  veracity  and  the 
authenticity  of  my  hi8tori<»l  narratives  I  Verily,  I  can 
only  say  in  answer,  that  I  have  been  cautelous  in  quoting 
mine  authorities.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  I  had  hearkened 
with  only  one  ear,  I  might  have   rehearsed  my  tale  with 

*  {Th§  Beari  qtMiSMhkm  mf  orlgliuiny  paUlshed  In  fioar  Tdunfla.] 
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nKtte  aooeptatioB  tern  those  who  lore  to  hear  but  half  the 
troth.  It  is,  it  may  hap,  not  altogether  to  the  diBoredit  of 
our  kindly  nation  oi  Scotland,  that  we  axe  apt  to  take  an 
interest)  warm,  yea  partial,  in  the  deeds  and  sentiments  of  our 
forafathers.  He  whom  his  adversaries  describe  as  a  perjured 
Ptelatist,  is  desirous  that  his  predecessors  should  be  held 
moderate  in  their  power,  and  just  in  their  execution  of  its 
privileges^  when,  truly,  the  unimpassioned  peruser  of  the 
annals  of  those  times  shall  deem  them  sanguinary,  violent, 
and  tyrannical. 

Again,  the  representatives  of  the  suffering  nonconformists 
desire  that  their  ancestors,  the  Cameronians,  shall  be  repre- 
sented not  simply  as  honest  enthusiasts,  oppressed  for  con- 
science sake,  but  persons  of  fine  breeding,  and  valiant  heroes. 
Truly,  the  historian  cannot  gratify  these  predilections.  He 
must  needs  describe  the  GavalierB  as  proud  and  high-spirited, 
cruel,  remorseless,  and  vindictive ;  the  suffering  party  as  honour^ 
ably  tenacious  of  their  opinions  under  persecution,  their  own 
tempers  being,  however,  sullen,  fierce,  and  rude,  their  opinions 
absurd  and  extravagant,  and  their  whole  course  of  conduct 
that  of  persons  whom  hellebore  would  better  have  suited  than 
prosecutions  unto  death  for  high  treason.  Natheless,  while 
such  and  so  preposterous  were  the  opinions  on  either  side,  there 
were,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  men  of  virtue  and  worth  on  both, 
to  entitle  either  party  to  claim  merit  from  its  martyrs.  It  has 
been  demanded  of  me,  Jedediah  Gleishbotham,  by  what  right 
I  am  entitled  to  constitute  myself  an  impartial  judge  of  their 
disGrepandes  of  opinions,  seeing  (as  it  is  stated^  that  I  must 
necessarily  have  descended  from  one  or  other  of  tne  contending 
parties,  and  be,  of  course,  wedded  for  better  or  for  worse, 
according  to  the  reasonable  practice  of  Scotland,  to  its  dogmata, 
or  opinions,  and  bound,  as  it  were,  by  the  tie  matrimomiEJ,  or, 
to  speak  without  metaphor,  ex  jure  BcmgtdnMy  to  maintain  them 
in  preference  to  all  others. 

But,  nothing  denying  the  rationality  of  the  rule,  which  calls 
on  all  now  living  to  rule  their  politioBd  and  religious  opinions 
by  those  of  their  great-grandfathers,  and  inevitable  as  seems 
the  one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  betwixt  which  my 
adversaries  conceive  they  have  pinned  me  to  the  wall,  I  yet 
spy  some  means  of  refuge,  and  daim  a  privilege  to  write  and 
speak  of  both  parties  witii  impartiality.  For,  0  ye  powers  of 
logic !  when  the  Prelatists  and  Presbyterians  of  old  times  went 
tc^ther  by  the  ears  in  this  unlucky  country,  my  ancestor 
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— ^venezated  be  his  memoty ! — ^wm  <me  of  the  pec^le  oalled 
QaakeiB,*  and  sufifored  serere  handling  from  either  mde,  even 
to  the  extenuati<m  of  hiB  punie  and  the  inoavoeratioa  of  hk 
peiBon. 

CxaTing  thy  paidon,  gentle  Header,  for  these  few  wordfl 
eonoeming  me  and  mhi%  I  leet^  as  above  expraned^  thy  sure 
and  obligated  friend, 

J-0. 

OAiTDiBOunroSy  Ait  Id  qf  April,  1818. 

•866  Sir  Walter  SoottrtBoktloniwltlitiheQaiikfln.    Notei. 
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CHAPTER  I 

BEINO  mTBODUOIORT 

So  down  thy  hill,  romantio  Ashboum,  glid< 
The  Derby  dilly,  oanying  ox  insides. 


Ths  times  have  changed  in  nothing  more — we  follow  as  we 
were  wont  the  manuBcript  of  Peter  Pattieaon — ^than  in  the  rapid 
oonyeyance  of  intelligence  and  communication  betwixt  one  part 
of  Scotland  and  another.  It  is  not  above  twenty  or  thirty 
yearSi  according  to  the  eridence  of  many  credible  witnesses 
now  aliTCi  since  a  little  miserable  horse -cart^  performing  with 
difficulty  a  journey  of  thirty  miles  per  diem,  carried  our  mails 
from  the  capital  of  Scotland  to  its  extremity.  Nor  was  Scotland 
much  more  deficient  in  these  accommodations  than  our  richer 
sister  had  been  about  eighty  years  before.  Fielding,  in  his  Tom 
Jones,  and  Farquhar,  in  a  little  farce  called  the  Stage-Coach, 
haye  ridiculed  the  slowness  of  these  Tchides  of  public  accom- 
modation. According  to  the  latter  authority,  the  highest  bribe 
ooold  only  induce  the  coachman  to  premise  to  anticipate  by  half 
an  hour  the  usual  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth. 

But  in  both  countries  these  andent^  dow,  and  sura  modes 
of  conveyance  are  now  alike  unknown  :  maO-coadi  races  against 
mail-coachy  and  high-flyer  against  hi^-flyer,  through  the  most 
remote  districts  of  Britain.  And  in  our  village  alone,  three 
poet-coaches,  and  four  coaches  with  men  armed,  and  in  scarlet 
cassodca,  thunder  through  the  streets  each  day,  and  rival  in 
brilliancy  and  noise  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  tyrant : 

Demenfl,  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fdmen, 
iBro  et  ooinipedum  pnlau,  simdarat,  eqnonim. 

•  '   ;irii  I 
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Now  and  then,  to  complete  the  resemblance,  and  to  correct 
the  presumption  of  the  yentorous  charioteerSi  it  does  happen 
that  the  career  of  these  dashing  rivalB  of  Salmoneus  meets  with 
as  undesirable  and  violent  a  termination  as  that  of  their  proto- 
type. It  is  on  such  occasions  that  the  '  insides '  and  '  outsides,' 
to  use  the  appropriate  yehicular  phrases,  haye  reason  to  rue  tl^ 
exchange  of  the  slow  and  safe  motion  of  the  andent  fly-coaches^ 
which,  compared  with  the  chariots  of  Mr.  Palmer,  so  m  deeerye 
the  name.  The  ancient  yehide  used  to  settle  quietly  down, 
like  a  ship  scuttled  and  left  to  sink  by  the  gradual  influx  of  the 
waters,  while  the  modem  is  smashed  to  pieces  with  the  yelodty 
of  the  same  vessel  hurled  against  breakers,  or  rather  with 
the  fury  of  a  bomb  bursting  at  the  conclusion  of  its  career 
through  the  air.  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Pennant^  whose 
humour  it  was  to  set  his  &ce  in  stem  opposition  to  these 
speedy  conyeyances,  had  coUeoted,  I  have  heard,  a  formidable 
list  ol  such  casualties,  which,  joined  to  the  imposition  of 
innkeepers,  whose  chaxges  the  passengers  had  no  time  to 
dispute,  the  sauciness  of  the  coachman,  and  the  uncontrolled 
and  despotic  authority  of  the  tyrant  called  the  guard,  held 
forth  a  picture  of  horror,  to  which  murder,  theft,  fraud,  and 
peculation  lent  all  their  dark  colouring.  But  that  which 
gratifies  the  impatience  of  the  human  disposition  will  be 
practised  in  the  teeth  of  danger,  and  in  defiiemce  of  admoni- 
tion ;  and,  in  despite  of  the  Cambrian  antiquaiy,  mail-<)oaches 
not  only  roll  their  thunders  round  the  base  of  Penmen-Maur 
and  Cader-Edris,  but 

Frighted  Sldddaw  hean  a&r 
The  lattUng  of  the  imaoythed  ear. 

And  perhaps  the  echoes  of  Ben  Neyis  may  soon  be  awakened 
by  the  bugle,  not  of  a  warlike  chieftain,  but  of  the  guard  of  a 
mail-coach. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  day,  and  our  little  school  had  obtained 
a  half  holyday,  by  the  intercession  of  a  good-humoured  visitor.* 
I  expected  by  the  coach  a  new  number  of  an  interesting 
periodical  publication,  and  walked  forward  on  the  highway  to 
meet  it,  with  the  impatience  which  Gowper  has  described  as 
actuating  the  resident  in  the  country  when  longing  for  intelli- 
gence from  the  mart  of  news : 

*  Hit  hanoar  Gflbect  Ck)iUiiii  of  Gandeioloog]! ;  tar  I  lore  to  be  predae  in  matfefln 
of  imporla]ioe.-J.  C 
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Thb  gnad  debate^ 
The  popular  haruigiM,  the  tart  reply. 
The  iQgio.  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  lan^h, — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  bom  to  let  the  mipiuon'd  wiangien  free, 
And  give  them  voioe  and  ntteranee  agun. 


It  was  with  Buoh  feelings  thai  I  eyed  the  approach  of  the 
new  ooaohy  lately  establishMl  on  our  road,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Somerset^  which,  to  saj  troth,  possesses  some 
interest  for  me^  even  when  it  conveys  no  such  important 
infoimatian.  The  distant  tremulous  sound  of  its  wheels  was 
heard  just  as  I  gained  the  summit  of  the  gentla  ascent,  called 
the  Goslin  brae,  from  which  you  commaxid  an  extensiTe  yiew 
down  the  Talley  of  the  mer  Gander,  The  publie  road,  which 
comes  up  the  side  of  that  stream,  and  crosses  it  at  a  bridge 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  where  I  was  standing, 
runs  paiily  through  indosures  and  plantati(»s,  imd  partly 
throo^  open  pasture  land  It  is  a^shildish  ionusement  per- 
haps— ^but  my  life  has  been  spent  with  children,  and  why 
should  not  my  pleasuros  be  like  theirs  f — childidi  m  it  is,  then, 
I  must  own  I  hai^e  had  great  pleasure  in  watdung  the  approach 
of  the  canriage,  where  the  openings  of  the  road  permit  it  to  be 
seen.  The  gay  glancing  of  the  equipage^  its  diminished  and 
toy-like  appearance  at  a  distance,  contrasted  with  the  rapidity 
of  its  motion,  its  appearance  and  disappearance  at  intervals, 
and  the  progressively  increasing  sounds  that  announce  its 
nearer  approach,  have  all  to  the  idle  and  listless  spectator,  who 
has  nothing  more  important  to  attend  to,  something  of  awaken- 
ing interest.  The  ridicule  may  attach  to  me^  which  is  flung 
upon  many  an  honest  citisen,  who  watches  from  the  window  of 
hsBTiIki  the  passage  of  the  stage-coach;  but  it  is  a  yery  natural 
source  of  amusement  notwithstanding,  and  many  of  those  who 
join  in  the  laugh  are  periiaps  not  unused  to  resctrt  to  it  in  aeoret. 

On  the  present  occasion,  howeyer,  foite  had  decreed  that  I 
should  not  enjoy  theixmBummatiottof  the  amusement  by  seeing 
the  coach  ratUe  past  me  as  I  sat  on  the  iurf,  and  hearing  the 
hoarse  grating  voice  of  the  guard  as  he  skimmed  forth  for  my 
grasp  the  expected  packet,  without  .the  4»tniage  checking  its 
course  for  an  instant  I  had  seen  the  vehicle  thunder  down 
the  hill  that  leads  to  the  bridge  with  more  than  its  usual 
impetuosity,  glittering  all  the  while  by  flashes  from  a  cloudy 
tabmmade  of  the  dust  which  it  had  raised,  and  leaving  a  train 
behind  it  on  the  road  resembling  a  wreath  of  summer  mist 
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But  it  did  not  appear  oa  the  top  of  the  neenet  bank  within  the 
usual  gpaoe  of  three  minutes,  which  frequent  observation  had 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  was  the  medium  time  for  crossing  the 
bridge  and  mounting  the  ascent.  When  double  that  qnoe 
had  elapsed,  I  became  alanned,  and  walked  hastily  forward.  As 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  bridge,  the  cause  of  delay  was  too 
manifest,  for  the  Somerset  had  made  a  summerset  in  good 
earnest,  and  oyertumed  so  completely,  that  it  was  litmlly 
resting  upon  the  ground,  with  the  roof  undermost,  and  the 
four  wheels  in  the  air.  The  'exertions  of  the  guard  and  ooaoh- 
man,'  both  of  whom  were  gratefully  commemorated  in  the 
newspapers,  having  succeeded  in  disentangling  the  hones  by 
cutting  the  harness,  were  now  proceeding  to  extricate  the  'in- 
sides '  by  a  sort  of  summaiy  and  CsBsarean  process  of  deliTeiy, 
forcing  the  hinges  fnnn  one  of  the  doors  which  they  could  not 
open  otherwise.  In  this  manner  were  two  disconsolate  dams^ 
set  at  liberty  from  the  womb  of  the  leathern  conyenieni^.  As 
they  immediately  began  to  settle  their  dothes,  which  wero  a 
little  deranged,  as  may  be  presumed,  I  concluded  they  had  re- 
ceived no  injury,  and  did  not  Tenture  to  obtrude  my  services 
at  their  toilette,  for  whidi,  I  understand,  I  have  since  been 
reflected  upon  by  the  fair  sufbrers.  The  '  outsides,'  who  must 
have  been  disohazged  from  their  elevated  situation  by  a  shook 
resembling  the  springing  of  a  mine^  escaped,  nevertheless,  with 
the  usual  allowance  of  scratches  and  bruises,  excepting  threes 
who,  having  been  pitched  into  the  riyer  Gander,  were  dimly 
seen  cont^ding  with  the  tide,  like  the  relics  of  iEnean 
shipwreck — 

Bsri  apparent  nantes  in  gnigite  vasto, 

I  applied  my  poor  exertions  where  they  seemed  to  be  most 
needed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  of  the  company 
who  had  escaped  unhurt,  easily  succeeded  in  fishing  out  two  oi 
the  unfortunate  passengers,  who  wero  stout  active  young  fellows ; 
and  but  for  the  preposterous  length  of  their  greatcoats,  and 
the  equally  fashionable  latitude  and  longitude  of  their  Welling- 
ton trousers,  would  have  required  little  assistance  from  any  one. 
The  third  was  sickly  and  elderly,  and  might  have  perished  but 
for  the  efiforts  used  to  preserve  him. 

When  the  two  greatooated  gentlemen  had  extricated  them- 
selves from  the  river,  and  shaken  their  earn  like  huge  water- 
dogs,  a  violent  altercation  ensued  betwixt  them  and  ^e  coach- 
man and  guaid,  concerning  the  cause  of  their  overthiow.    In 
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the  oonrae  of  the  gqtiabble^  I  observed  that  both  my  new  ao- 
qoaintaiioeB  belonged  to  the  law,  and  that  their  professional 
diarpness  was  likely  to  prove  an  OTemuitoh  for  the  surly  and 
official  tone  of  the  guardians  of  the  vehide.  The  dispute  ended 
in  the  guard  assuring  the  passengers  that  they  should  have 
seats  in  a  heavy  ooach  which  would  pass  that  spot  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  providing  it  were  not  full.  Chance  seemed  to 
fitvoor  this  arrangement,  for  when  the  expected  vehicle  arrived, 
there  were  only  two  places  occupied  in  a  carriage  which  pro- 
fessed to  carry  six.  The  two  ladies  who  had  been  disinterred 
out  of  the  faUen  vehicle  were  readily  admitted,  but  positive 
objections  were  stated  by  those  previously  in  possession  to  the 
admittance  of  the  two  lawyers,  whose  wetted  gannents  being 
much  of  the  nature  of  wellHM)aked  spunges,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  th^  would  refund  a  considerable  part  of  the 
water  they  had  collected,  to  the  inconvenience  of  their  fellow- 
passengers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lawyers  rejected  a  seat  on 
the  ro^,  alleging  that  they  had  only  taken  that  station  for 
pleasure  for  one  stage,  but  were  entitled  in  all  respects  to  free 
egress  and  regress  from  the  interior,  to  which  their  contract 
poritively  ref emd.  After  some  altercaticm,  in  which  something 
was  said  upon  the  edict  NomUb^  ea/uponeSf  atabularity  the  coach 
went  €3fS,  leaving  the  learned  gentlemen  to  abide  by  their  action 
of  damages. 

They  immediately  applied  to  me  to  guide  them  to  the  next 
village  and  the  best  inn ;  and  from  the  account  I  gave  them  of 
the  Wallace  Head,  declared  they  were  much  better  pleased  to 
stop  there  than  to  go  forward  upon  the  terms  of  that  impudent 
scoundrel  the  guard  of  the  Somerset.  All  that  they  now  wanted 
was  a  lad  to  carry  their  travelling  bags,  who  was  easily  pro- 
cured from  an  adjoining  cottage ;  and  tiiey  prepared  to  walk 
forward,  when  they  found  there  was  another  passenger  in  the 
same  deserted  situation  with  themselves.  This  was  the  elderly 
and  sickly-looking  person  who  had  been  precipitated  into  the 
river  along  with  the  two  young  lawyers.  He^  it  seems,  had  been 
too  modest  to  push  his  own  plea  against  the  coachman  when  ho 
saw  that  of  his  betters  rejected,  and  now  remained  behind  with 
a  look  of  timid  anxiety,  plainly  intimating  that  he  was  deficient 
in  those  means  of  recommendation  which  are  necessary  passports 
to  the  hospitality  of  an  inn. 

I  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  two  dashing  young 
blades,  for  such  thev  seemed,  to  the  desolate  condition  of  their 
fellow-traveller.    They  took  the  hint  with  ready  good-nature. 
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'O,  true,  Mr.  Donoyer/  said  cme  of  the  youngsterB,  'you 
muBt  not  remain  on  the  jpa«/ here ;  you  most  go  and  haTeaome 
dinner  with  us ;  Halkit  and  I  mxut  have  a  post-chaiie  to  go  on, 
at  all  eyentfl,  and  we  will  set  jou  down  wherever  suits  you 
beet' 

The  poor  man,  for  such  his  dress,  as  well  as  his  diffidenoe, 
bespoke  him,  made  the  scnrt  ol  aoknowledging  bow  by  which 
says  a  Scotchman,  '  It's  too  much  honour  for  the  like  of  me ' ; 
and  followed  humbly  behind  his  gay  patrons,  all  three  be- 
sprinkling the  dusty  road  as  they  widked  along  with  the 
moisture  of  their  drenched  garments,  and  ezhibit£ag  the  sin- 
gular and  somewhat  ridiculous  appearance  of  three  persons 
suffering  from  the  opposite  extreme  of  humidity,  while  the 
summer  sun  was  at  its  height,  and  evetything  else  around  them 
had  the  expression  of  heat  and  drought.  The  ridicule  did  not 
escape  the  young  gentlemen  themselyes,  and  th^  had  made 
what  might  be  received  as  one  or  two  tolerable  jests  on  the 
subject  before  they  had  advanced  far  on  their  peregrination. 

'  We  cannot  complain,  like  Cbwley,'  said  one  of  them,  '  that 
Gideon's  fleece  remains  dry,  while  all  around  is  mdst ;  this  is 
the  reverse  of  the  miracle.' 

'  We  ought  to  be  received  with  gratitude  in  this  good  town ; 
we  bring  a  supply  of  what  they  seem  to  need  most,'  said  Halkit. 

'And  distribute  it  with  unparalleled  generosity,'  replied  his 
companion;  'performing  the  part  of  Uuee  wateroarts  for  the 
benefit  of  their  dusty  roads.' 

'We  come  before  them,  too^'  said  Halkit,  'in  full  professioDal 
force— counsel  and  agent- * 

'  And  client,'  said  the  young  advocate,  looking  behind  him. 
And  then  added,  lowering  his  voice^  '  that  looks  as  if  he  had 
kept  such  dangerous  company  too  long.' 

It  was,  indeed,  too  true,  that  the  humble  follower  of  the  gay 
young  men  had  the  threadbare  appearance  of  a  worn-out  liti- 
gant, and  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  conceit,  though  anxious 
to  conceal  my  mirth  from  the  object  of  it. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Wallace  Inn,  the  elder  of  the  Edin- 
burgh gentlemen,  and  whom  I  understood  to  be  a  barrister, 
insisted  that  I  should  remain  and  take  part  of  their  dinner ; 
and  their  inquiries  and  demands  speedily  put  my  Landlord  and 
his  whole  fomOy  in  motion  to  produce  the  best  cheer  which  the 
larder  and  cellar  aflforded,  and  proceed  to  cook  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  a  science  in  which  our  entertainers  seemed  to  be 
admirably  skilled.    In  other  respects  they  were  lively  young 
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men,  in  the  heyday  ol  youth  and  good  spirits,  playing  the 
part  which  is  oommon  to  the  higher  claaaeB  of  the  law  at  Edin- 
hui^g^  and  which  nearly  resemhleB  that  of  the  young  Templars 
in  the  days  of  Steele  and  Addison.  An  air  of  giddy  gaiety 
mingled  with  the  good  sense,  taste,  and  infonnation  which  their 
conYomation  exhibited;  and  it  seemed  to  be  their  object  to 
unite  the  ebancter  of  men  of  fashion  and  lovers  of  the  polite 
arts.  A  fine  gentleman,  bred  up  in  the  thorough  idleness  and 
inanity  of  pursuit,  which  I  understand  is  absolutely  necessoiy 
to  the  chamcter  in  perfection,  mig^t  in  all  probability  haye 
traced  a  tinge  of  professional  pedantry  which  marked  the 
banister  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  and  something  of  active  bustle 
in  his  oompanicm,  and  would  certainly  have  detected  more  than 
a  ftuhionable  mixture  of  information  and  animated  interest  in 
the  language  of  both.  But  to  me,  who  had  no  pretensions  to 
be  so  critical,  my  companions  seemed  to  form  a  veiy  happy 
mixture  of  good-breeding  and  liberal  information,  with  a  dlEh 
position  to  lively  rattle,  pun,  and  jest,  amusing  to  a  grave  man, 
because  it  is  what  he  himself  can  least  easily  command. 

The  thin  pale-faced  man,  whom  their  good-nature  had 
l»aaght  into  their  society,  looked  out  of  place,  as  well  as  out 
of  spirits,  sate  on  the  edge  of  his  seat,  and  kept  the  chair  at  / 

two  feet  distance  from  the  table,  thus  incommoding  himself 
considerably  in  conveying  the  victuals  to  his  mouth,  as  if  by 
way  of  penance  for  parti^ing  of  them  in  the  company  of  his 
superiors.  A  short  time  after  dinner,  declining  all  entreaty  to 
partake  of  the  wine^  which  circulated  freely  round,  he  informed 
himself  of  the  hour  when  the  chaise  had  been  ordered  to  attend ; 
and  saying  he  would  be  in  readiness,  nuxiestly  withdrew  from 
the  apartment. 

*  Jack,'  said  the  barrister  to  his  companion, '  I  remember  that 
poor  f eUow's  face ;  you  spoke  more  txxdy  than  you  were  aware 
of;  he  really  is  one  of  my  clients,  poor  man*' 

'Poor  manl'  echoed  Halkit.  'I  suppose  you  mean  he  is 
your  one  and  only  client  f ' 

'  That's  not  my  fault,  Jack,'  replied  the  other,  whose  name  I 
discovered  was  Hardie.  '  You  are  to  give  me  all  your  business, 
you  know ;  and  if  you  have  none,  the  learned  gentleman  hero 
knows  notiiing  can  come  of  nothing.' 

'Ton  seem  to  have  brought  something  to  nothing  though, 
in  the  case  of  that  honest  man.  He  looks  as  if  he  were  just 
about  to  honour  with  his  residence  the  Hbart  of  Midlothian.'  \ 

'Tou  are  mistaken :  he  is  just  delivered  from  it.    Our  friend 
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here  looks  for  an  oxplaaatioii.  Pnty,  Mr.  Fattieaon,  have  you 
been  in  Edinburgh  f 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'Then  you  must  have  passed,  oooaaionaUj  at  leasts  though 
probably  not  so  faithfuUv  as  I  am  doomed  to  do^  throngh  a 
narrow  intricate  passage,  leading  out  of  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  Parliament  Square,  and  passing  by  a  high  and  antique 
buildings  with  turrets  and  iron  grates, 

Makinff  good  the  saying  odd, 

Near  the  church  and  tH  from  God ' — 

Mr.  Halkit  broke  in  upon  his  learned  counsel,  to  oontribute 
his  moiety  to  the  riddle — *  Having  at  the  door  the  sign  of  the 
Red  Man ' 

*  And  being  on  the  whole/  resumed  the  counsellor,  interrupt- 
ing his  friend  in  his  turn,  '  a  sort  of  place  where  misfortune  is 
happily  confounded  with  guilt,  where  all  who  are  in  wish  to  get 
out ' 


*  And  where  none  who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  out  wish  to 
get  in,'  added  his  companion. 

'I  conceive  you,  gentlemen,'  replied  I:  'you  mean  the 
prison.' 

'  The  priscm,'  added  the  young  lawyer.  '  You  have  hit  it — 
the  very  reverend  tolbooth  itself ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  you  are 
obliged  to  us  for  describing  it  with  so  much  modesty  and 
brevity ;  for  with  whatever  amplifications  we  might  have  chosen 
to  decorate  the  subject,  you  lay  entirely  at  our  mercy,  since  the 
Fathers  Conscript  of  our  city  have  decreed  that  the  venerable 
edifice  itself  shall  not  remain  in  existence  to  confirm  or  to 
confute  us.' 

'Then  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  m  called  the  Heart  of 
Midlothian  1 '  said  I. 

'  So  termed  and  reputed,  I  assure  you.' 

'I  think,'  said  I,  with  the  bashful  diffidence  with  which  a 
man  lets  slip  a  pun  in  presence  of  his  superiors,  *  the  metro- 
politan county  may,  in  tlutt  case,  be  said  to  have  a  sad  heart' 

*  Right  as  my  glove,  Mr.  Pattieson,'  added  Mr.  Hardie ;  '  and 
a  close  heart,  and  a  hard  heart.     Keep  it  up.  Jack.' 

'  And  a  wicked  heart,  and  a  poor  heart,'  answered  Halkit, 
doing  his  beet 

'  And  yet  it  may  be  called  in  some  sort  a  strong  heart,  and 
a  high  heart,'  rejoined  the  advocate.  'You  see  I  can  put  you 
both  out  of  heart.' 
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'I  have  plajed  aD  my  hearts^'  said  the  younger  gentle- 
man. 

'Then  well  have  another  lead,'  answered  his  companion. 
'And  as  to  the  old  and  condemned  tolbooth,  what  pitf  the 
same  honour  cannot  be  done  to  it  as  has  been  done  to  many 
of  its  inmates.  Why  should  not  the  tolbooth  haye  its  "Last 
Speech,  Gonfessiony  and  Dying  Words"!  The  old  stones  would 
be  just  as  conscious  d  the  honour  as  many  a  poor  deril  who 
has  dangled  like  a  tassel  at  the  west  end  of  it|  while  the 
hawkers  were  shouting  a  confession  the  culprit  had  never 
heard  of.' 

'I  am  afraid,' said  ly '  if  I  might  presume  to  giye  my  opinioni 
it  would  be  a  tale  of  unTaried  sorrow  and  guilt.' 

'Not  entirely,  my  friend,'  said  Hardie;  'a  prison  is  a  world 
within  itself,  and  has  its  own  business,  gneia,  and  joys,  peculiar 
to  its  circle.  Its  inmates  are  sometimes  short-liyed,  but  so  are 
soldiers  on  service;  they  are  poor  relatiTcly  to  the  world  with- 
out, but  there  cure  degrees  of  wealth  and  poverty  among  them, 
and  so  some  are  relatively  rich  also.  Thev  cannot  stir  abroad, 
but  neither  can  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  fort,  or  the  crew  61 
a  ship  at  sea;  and  they  are  not  under  a  dispensation  quite  so 
desperate  as  either,  for  they  may  have  as  much  food  as  they 
have  money  to  buy,  and  are  not  obliged  to  woi^  whether  they 
have  food  or  not' 

'But  what  variety  of  incident,'  said  I,  not  without  a  secret 
view  to  my  present  task,  'could  possibly  be  derived  fnnn  such 
a  work  as  you  are  pleased  to  talk  oft' 

'  Infinite,'  replied  the  young  advocate.  '  Whatever  of  guilt, 
crime,  imposture,  foUy,  unheard-of  misfortunes,  and  unlooked- 
for  change  of  fortune,  can  be  found  to  chequer  life^  my  Last 
Speech  ctf  the  Tolbooth  should  illustmte  with  examples  suffi- 
cient to  gorge  even  the  public's  all-devouring  appetite  for  the 
wonderful  and  horrible.  The  inventor  of  fictitious  narratives 
has  to  rack  his  brains  for  means  to  diversify  his  tale,  and  after 
all  can  hardly  hit  upon  characters  or  incidents  which  have  not 
been  used  again  and  again,  until  they  are  familiar  to  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  so  that  the  development,  enlivementy  the  desperate 
wound  of  which  the  hero  never  dies,  the  burning  fever  from 
which  the  heroine  is  sure  to  recover,  become  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  I  join  with  my  honest  friend  Crabbe,  and  have  an 
unlucky  propensity  to  hope  when  hope  is  lost,  and  to  rely  upon 
the  cork-jacket,  which  carries  the  heroes  of  romance  safe 
through  all  the  billows  of  affliction.'     He  then  declaimed  the 
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following  paseage,  rather  with  too  muoh  than  too  little  enir 
phaaia:-^ 

Haoh  hftTB  I  feti^dL  bat  am  no  more  afraid, 

When  some  obaste  oeanty,  by  tome  wntdh  betra/d, 

Ib  dxmwn  away  with  anoh  diatneted  apaed, 

That  aha  aatioipatea  a  dxeadftil  daad. 

Kot  ao  do  I.    Let  aolid  walla  impound 

The  captiTe  fur,  and  dig  a  moat  anrand ; 

Let  there  be  braien  loeka  and  ban  of  eteel. 

And  keepen  orae]«  anoh  aa  nerer  feel ; 

With  not  a  ainffle  note  the  pane  aapfply* 

And  when  ahe  d^^b,  let  men  and  maids  deny ; 

Be  windows  thoee  from  which  ahe  darea  not  fiul. 

And  help  eo  distant,  'tis  in  vain  to  eall ; 

Still  meana  of  freedom  will  aome  Power  deviae, 

^d  from  the  baffled  raiDan  aaatoh  hia  piiaeb 

'The  end  of  uncertainty/  he  oonoluded,  'ia  the  death  of 
^     interest ;  and  hence  it  happena  thai  no  one  now  reada  norda.' 

'Hear  him,  je  godal'  returned  hia  companion.  'I  anuie 
you,  Mr.  Patdeaon,  you  will  hardly  -visit  this  learned  gentle- 
man, but  you  are  likely  to  find  the  new  novel  most  in  repute 
lying  on  lua  table— snugly  intrenched,  however,  beneath  Stair'a 
IfuUkUeBj  or  an  open  volume  of  Morison'a  Deeitumi.' 

'Do  I  deny  itr  said  the  hopeful  jurisoonsttlt,  'or  wherefore 
should  I,  since  it  is  well  known  these  Dalilaha  seduced  my 
wisers  and  my  betterst  May  they  not  be  found  luzidng 
amidst  the  multiplied  memorials  of  our  most  distinguished 
pounsel,  and  even  peeping  from  under  the  cushion  of  a  judge's 
/amw^hairt  Our  seniiurs  at  the  bar,  within  the  bar,  and  even 
von  the  bendi,  read  novels;  and,  if  not  belied,  some  of  them 
have  written  novels  into  the  bargain.  I  <mly  say,  that  I  read 
from  habit  and  from  indolence,  not  from  real  interest;  that^ 
like  Ancient  Pistol  devouring  hia  leek,  I  read  and  swear  till  I 
get  to  the  end  of  the  narrative.  But  not  so  in  the  real  records 
of  human  vagaries,  not  so  in  the  Staie  Trials,  or  in  the  Boots 
of  Adjournal^  where  every  now  and  then  you  read  new  pages 
of  the  human  heart,  and  turns  of  fortune  far  beyond  what  the 
boldest  novelist  ever  attempted  to  produce  from  the  coinage  of 
his  brain.' 

'And  for  such  narratives,'  I  asked,  'you  suppose  the  history 
of  the  prison  of  Edinburgh  might  &fhrd  appropriate  materials  f ' 

'In  a  degree  unusually  ample,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Hardie. 
'  Fill  your  glass,  however,  in  the  meanwhile.  Was  it  not  for 
many  years  the  place  in  which  the  Scottish  Parliament  mett 
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Was  it  not  James's  place  of  refagOi  when  the  mob^  inflamed  by 
a  seditions  preaoher,  broke  f(nrth  on  him  with  the  cries  of  'The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Qideon;  bring  forth  the  wicked  Haman't 
Since  that  time  how  many  hearts  haye  throbbed  within  these 
walls,  as  the  tolling  of  the  neighbouiing  bell  announced  to  them 
how  fast  the  8an£  of  their  Itf e  were  ebbing ;  how  many  must 
have  sunk  at  the  sound;  howmanywere  supported  by  stubborn 
pride  and  dogged  resolution ;  how  manv  by  the  consolations  of 
religion  t  Have  there  not  been  somci  who^  looking  back  on  the 
motiyes  of  their  crimes^  were  scaxoe  able  to  understand  how  they 
flhould  haye  had  such  temptation  as  to  seduce  them  frcmyirtue  t 
and  haye  there  not^  perhaps,  been  others,  who^  sensible  of  tbBir 
innocence^  were  diyided  between  indignation  at  the  undesemd 
doom  which  they  were  to  undergo,  consciousness  that  they  had 
not  deseryed  it»  and  racking  anxiety  to  diacoyer  some  way  in 
which  they  might  yet  yindicate  themselyest  Do  you  suppose 
any  of  these  deep,  powerful,  and  agitating  feelings  can  be 
recorded  and  perused  without  exciting  a  correspon^ug  depth 
of  deep^  powerful,  and  agitating  interest!  0 1  do  but  wait  till 
I  publish  the  cgnmm  calibres  of  Caledonia,  and  you  will  find  no 
want  of  a  noyel  or  a  tragedy  for  some  time  to  ccxne.  The  true 
thing  will  triumph  oyer  the  brightest  inyentions  of  the  most 
ardent  imagination^    Magna  est  veriUUy  etprasvalMV 

*  1  haye  understood,'  said  I,  encouraged  by  the  affitbility 
of  my  rattling  entertainer,  'that  lees  of  this  interest  must 
attach  to  Scottish  jurisprudence  than  to  that  of  any  other 
countiy.  The  general  morality  of  our  people^  their  sober  and 
prudent  habits ' 

'Secure  them,'  said  the  barrister,  'against  any  great  increase 
of  professional  tiiieyes  and  depredators,  but  not  against  wild 
and  wayward  starts  of  fancy  and  passion,  producing  crimes  of 
an  extraordinary  description,  which  are  precisely  those  to  the 
detaO  of  which  we  listen  with  thrilling  interest.  England  has 
been  much  longer  a  highly  ciyOised  country ;  her  subjects  haye 
been  yery  strictly  amenable  to  laws  administered  without  fear 
or  fayour ;  a  complete  diyision  of  labour  has  taken  place  among 
her  subjects ;  and  the  yery  thieyes  and  robbers  form  a  distinct 
class  in  society,  subdiyided  among  themselyes  according  to  the 
subject  of  their  depredations,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  carry 
them  on,  acting  upon  regular  habits  and  principles^  which  can 
be  calculated  and  anticipated  at  Bow  Street^  Hatton  Garden,  or 
the  Old  Bailey.  Our  sister  kingdom  is  like  a  cultiyated  field : 
the  fanner  expects  that>  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  a  certain  number 
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o!  weeds  wiU  rise  with  the  ooniy  and  can  teD  70a  beforehand 

theur  names  and  appearance.    But  Scotland  is  like  one  of  her 

own  Highland  glens,  and  the  moralist  who  reads  the  records  of 

^  her  criininal  jurlspmdence  will  find  as  many  eorioos  anomaloos 

A  facts  in  the  history  of  mind  as  the  botanist  will  detect  rare 

( specimens  among  her  dingles  and  cliflb.' 

'And  thafs  all  the  good  you  hare  obtained  from  three 
perusals  of  the  Commmiaries  on  SccttUk  Criminal  Jwritpmr 
dmo$V  said  his  conqMnion.  'I  suppose  the  learned  author 
▼eiy  little  thinks  that  the  foots  whicn  his  erudition  and  acute- 
neas  haye  accumulated  for  the  iDustraticm  of  legal  doctrines 
wjAt  be  so  arranged  as  to  f onn  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the 
haS-bound  and  slipped  volumes  of  the  droulating  library/ 

'111  bet  you  a  pint  of  claret>'  said  the  elder  kwyer,  'that 
he  will  not  feel  sore  at  the  comparison.  But  as  we  say  at  the 
bar,  "  I  beg  I  may  not  be  interrupted  "  5  I  have  much  more  to 
say  upon  my  Scottish  collection  of  eaiMM  eMbre$.  You  will 
please  recollect  the  scope  and  motive  given  for  the  contrivance 
and  execution  of  many  extraordinary  and  daring  crimes,  by 
the  long  civil  dissensions  of  Scotland;  by  the  hereditary 
jurisdictions,  which,  untQ  1748^  rested  the  investigation  of 
crimes  in  judges,  igncwant^  partial,  or  interested ;  by  the  habits 
of  the  gentzy,  shut  up  in  their  distant  and  solitair  mansion- 
houses,  nurmng  their  revengeful  passions  just  to  keep  their 
blood  from  stagnating;  not  to  mention  that  amiable  nati<»ial 
qualification,  called  the  peffervtdttm  ingenium  SoUorum,  which 
our  lawyers  join  in  alleging  as  a  reason  for  the  severity  of  some 
of  our  enactments.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  matters  so 
mysterious,  deeis  and  dangerous  as  these  circumstances  have 
given  rise  to,  the  blood  of  each  reader  shall  be  curdled,  and 
his  epidermis  crisped  into  goose-skin.  But>  hist  I  here  comes 
the  landlord,  with  tidings,  I  suppose,  that  the  chaise  is  ready.' 
It  was  no  such  thmg:  the  tidings  bore,  that  no  chiuise 
could  be  had  that  evening,  for  Sir  Petor  Plyem  had  carried 
forward  my  Landlord's  two  pairs  of  horses  that  morning  to  the 
ancient  royal  borough  of  Bubblebuigh,  to  look  after  his  interest 
there.  But  as  Bubblebuigh  is  only  one  of  a  set  of  five  boroughs 
which  club  their  shares  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  Sir  Peter's 
adversary  had  judiciously  watehed  his  departure,  in  order  to 
commence  a  canvass  in  the  no  less  royal  borough  of  Bitem, 
which,  as  aU  the  world  knows,  lies  at  the  very  termination 
of  Sir  Peter's  avenue,  and  has  been  held  in  leading-strings 
by  him  and  his  ancestors  for  time  immemorial.     Now  Sir  Peter 
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was  thus  plaoed  in  the  Bituation  of  an  ambitious  monarch,  who^ 
after  having  commenced  a  daring  inroad  into  his  enemies' 
territoriea^  is  suddenly  recalled  by  an  inyasion  of  his  own 
hereditary  dominions.  He  was  obliged  in  consequence  to 
return  from  the  half-won  borough  of  Bubbleburgh,  to  look 
after  the  half-lost  borough  of  Bitem,  and  the  two  paim  of 
horses  which  had  carried  him  that  morning  to  Bubbleburgh 
were  now  forcibly  detained  to  transport  him,  his  agents  his 
yalet^  his  jester,  and  his  hard-drinker  across  the  countiy  to 
Bitem.  The  cause  of  this  detention,  which  to  me  was  of  as 
little  oonsequfiDoe  as  it  may  be  to  the  reader,  was  important 
ttiough  to  my  companions  to  reconcile  them  to  the  delay, 
like  eagles^  they  smelled  the  battle  alar  o£^  ordered  a  magnum 
d  daret  and  beds  at  the  Wallace,  and  entered  at  full  career 
into  the  Bubblebuxgh  and  Bitem  politics,  with  all  the  probable 
'petitions  and  complaints'  to  wluch  they  were  likely  to  give 
rise. 

In  the  midst  of  an  anxious,  animated,  and,  to  me,  most 
unintelligible  discussion,  concerning  provosts,  bailies,  deacons, 
sets  of  boroughs,  leets,  town-derks,  burgesses  resident  and 
non-resident,  all  of  a  sudden  the  lawyer  recollected  himself. 
'Poor  Dunorer,  we  must  not  forget  him';  and  the  landlord 
was  despatched  in  quest  of  the  pwmre  honUuXf  with  an  earnestly 
ciyil  inyitation  to  him  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I  could  not 
help  asking  the  young  gentlemen  if  they  knew  the  history 
of  this  poor  man;  and  tiie  counsellor  applied  himself  to  his 
pocket  to  recover  the  memorial  or  brief  frcnn  which  he  had 
stated  his  cause. 

'He  has  been  a  candidate  for  our  remediunh  nrnerabUe^*  said 
Mr.  Hardier  'commonly  called  a  ceitio  banorum.  As  there  are 
divioes  who  have  doubted  the  eternity  of  future  punishments, 
so  the  Scotch  lawyers  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  crime 
of  poverty  might  be  atoned  for  by  something  short  of  perpetual 
imprisonment.  After  a  month's  confinement,  you  must  know, 
a  prisoner  for  debt  is  entitled,  on  a  sufficient  statement  to 
our  Supreme  Court,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  his  funds,  and 
the  nature  of  his  misfortunes,  and  surrendering  all  his  e£bcts 
to  his  creditors,  to  claim  to  be  discharged  from  prison.' 

' I  had  heard,'  I  replied,  'of  such  a  humane  regulation.' 

'  Yee^'  said  Halkit^  'and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  as  the  foreign 
fellow  said,  you  may  get  the  cesfio  when  the  hanomms  are  all 
qpent.  But  what^  are  you  puseling  in  your  podk^»  to  seek 
your  only  memorial  among  old  plaj-biUs,  letters  requesting 
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a  meeting  of  the  fiicoltj,  roles  of  the  SpecolatiTe  Society,^ 
Bjllabufl  of  leotiuee — all  the  Tniaeellaneoofl  eontenta  of  a  young 
adTooate's  pockety  whioh  contains  everything  but  briefe  and 
lank-notesf  Oan  you  not  state  a  case  of  eestio  without  your 
memorial  t  Why,  it  is  done  every  Saturday.  The  events  follow 
each  other  as  regularly  as  docuL-work,  imd  one  form  of  ooi^ 
desoendenoe  might  suit  every  one  of  theoL' 

'  This  is  very  unlike  the  variety  of  distress  whioh  this  gentle- 
man stated  to  fsJl  under  the  ccmsideratioD  of  your  judges^' 
said  L 

<True^*  replied  HaUdt ;  'but  Hardie spoke  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence,  and  this  business  is  purely  dviL  I  could  plead  a 
eesno  myself  without  the  inspuing  honours  of  a  gown  and 
three-taiied  periwig.  listen.  My  cUent  was  bred  a  journeyman 
weaver — made  scnne  little  money — ^took  a  farm— {for  con- 
ducting a  farm,  like  driving  a  gig,  comes  by  nature) — late 
severe  times — ^induced  to  sign  bilk  with  a  friend,  for  which  he 
received  no  value— landlord  sequestrates— creditors  accept  a 
composition — pursuer  sets  up  a  publio^ouse — ^fails  a  second 
time — is  incarcerated  for  a  debt  of  ten  pounds,  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence— his  debts  amount  to  blank — his  losses  to  blank 
— ^his  funds  to  blank — leaving  a  balance  of  blank  in  his  favour. 
There  is  no  opposition ;  your  lordships  will  please  grant  c(»n- 
miasion  to  take  his  oath.' 

Hardie  now  renounced  his  ineffectual  search.  In  which  thrae 
was  perhaps  a  little  affectation,  and  told  us  the  tale  of  poor 
Dunover's  distresses,  with  a  tone  in  which  a  degree  of  feel- 
ing, which  he  seemed  ashamed  of  as  unprofessional,  mingled 
with  his  attempts  at  wit|  and  did  him  more  honour.  It  was 
one  of  those  tales  which  seem  to  argue  a  sort  of  ill-luck  or 
fatality  attached  to  the  hero.  A  well-informed,  industrious, 
and  blameless,  but  poor  and  bashful,  man  had  in  vain  essayed 
all  the  usual  means  by  which  others  acquire  independence,  yet 
had  never  succeeded  beyond  the  attainment  of  bare  subsistence. 
During  a  brief  gleam  of  hope,  rather  than  of  actual  prosperity, 
he  had  added  a  wife  and  family  to  his  cares,  but  the  dawn  was 
speedily  overcast  Everything  retrograded  with  him  towards 
the  verge  of  the  miry  Slough  of  Despond,  which  yawns  for 
insolvent  debtors ;  and  after  catching  at  each  twig,  and  experi- 
encing the  protracted  agony  of  feeling  them  one  by  one  elude 
his  grasps  he  actually  sunk  into  the  miiy  pit  whence  he  had 
been  extricated  by  the  professional  exertions  of  Hardie. 

*  A  weH-known  deteting  dab  In  ■dinbuzi^  {La^), 
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'And,  I  sappoee,  now  you  have  dragged  this  poor  deril 
ashore,  you  will  leave  him  half  naked  on  the  heaoh  to  provide 
for  himself  1'  said  Halkit.  'HaA  ye,'  and  he  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear,  of  whidi  the  penetrating  and  insinuating 
words,  *  Interest  with  my  lord,'  alone  reached  mine. 

*  It  is  petmmi  easempli^  said  Hardie,  laug^in^  '  to  provide 
for  a  ruined  client;  but  I  was  thinking  of  what  you  mention, 
provided  it  can  be  managed.    But  hush  I  here  he  comes.' 

The  recent  relation  of  the  poor  man's  misfortunes  had  given 
him,  I  was  pleased  to  observe,  a  claim  to  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the  young  men,  who  treated  him  with  great  civility, 
and  gradually  engaged  him  in  a  conversation,  which,  much  to 
my  satisfiacticxi,  again  turned  upon  the  eamut  MibreB  of 
Scotland.  Emboldened  by  the  kmdness  with  which  he  was 
treated,  Mr.  Dunover  be^m  to  contribute  his  share  to  the 
amusement  of  the  evening.  Jails,  like  other  places,  have  their 
ancient  traditions^  known  only  to  the  inhabitants,  and  handed 
down  from  one  set  of  the  melancholy  lodgers  to  the  next  who 
occupy  their  cells.  Some  of  these,  which  Dunover  mentioned, 
were  interesting^  and  served  to  illustrate  the  narratives  of 
remarkable  trials  which  Hardie  had  at  his  finger^nds,  and 
which  hia  companion  was  also  well  skilled  in.  This  sort  of 
converaation  passed  away  the  evening  till  the  early  hour  when 
Mr.  Dimover  diose  to  retire  to  rest,  and  I  also  retreated  to 
take  down  memorandums  of  what  I  had  learned,  in  order  to 
add  another  narrative  to  those  which  it  had  been  mv  chief 
amusement  to  collect,  and  to  write  out  in  detail.  The  two 
young  men  ordered  a  broiled  bone,  Madeira  n^gus,  and  a  pack 
of  caidfl^  and  commenced  a  game  at  picquet. 

Next  morning  the  travellers  left  Ganderoleugh.  I  after- 
wards learned  fnnn  the  papers  that  both  have  been  since 
engaged  in  the  great  politioed  cause  of  Bubblebuxgh  and  Bitem, 
a  summary  case,  and  entitied  to  particular  despatch;  but 
which,  it  is  thought,  nevertheless,  may  outlast  the  duration  of 
the  parliament  to  which  the  contest  refers.  Mr.  Halkit>  as  the 
newspapers  informed  me,  acts  as  agent  or  solicitor;  and  Mr. 
Hardie  opened  for  Sir  Peter  Plyem  with  singular  ability,  and 
to  such  good  purpose,  that  I  understand  he  has  since  had 
fewer  play-bills  and  more  briefs  in  his  pocket.  And  both  the 
young  gentiemen  deserve  their  good  fortune;  for  I  learned 
from  Dunover,  who  called  on  me  some  weeks  afterwards,  and 
communicated  the  intelligence  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 
their  interest  had  availed  to  obtain  him  a  small  office  for  the 
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deoent  maintenaiioe  of  his  lunily ;  and  that^  after  a  train  of 
ooDfitant  and  unintenupted  misfortune,  he  could  traoe  a  dawn 
of  prosperity  to  his  haying  the  good  fortune  to  be  flung  from 
the  top  of  a  mail-ooaoh  into  the  river  Gander,  in  company  with 
an  advocate  and  a  writer  to  the  signet.  The  reader  will  not 
perhaps  deem  himself  equally  obliged  to  the  aoddent,  since  it 
brings  upon  him  the  following  nanative,  founded  upon  the 
conyexsation  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  n 

Whoe'er^B  been  at  Pftris  miist  needs  know  the  Ottre^ 
The  &tal  retreat  of  the  nnfortonate  braye, 
Where  honour  and  joatiee  most  oddly  oontribnte, 
To  eaee  heroes'  pains  by  an  halter  and  gibbet. 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had  put  on, 
And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  jndfe  bat  oegui ; 
There  the  sqnire  of  the  pad,  and  kni^t  of  the  post, 
Find  their  pains  no  more  banlk'd,  a^  their  hopes  no  more  cross'd. 

Priob. 

Lr  fonner  timets,  England  had  her  Tyburn,  to  which  tibie 
devoted  yiotims  of  juert^oe  were  conducted  in  solemn  procession 
up  what  is  now  caJled  Oxford  Road.  In  Edinbuigh,  a  lai*ge 
open  street^  or  rather  oblong  square^  surrounded  by  high 
IrauseSy  called  the  Grassmarket^  was  used  for  the  same  melui- 
6b6ij  purpose.  It  was  not  ill  chosen  for  such  a  scene,  being 
of  oontddeiable  extent^  and  therefore  fit  to  accommodate  a  great 
number  of  spectators,  such  as  are  usually  assembled  by  this 
melancholy  spectacle.  On  the  other  hand,  few  of  the  houses 
which  surround  it  were,  even  in  early  times,  inhabited  by 
personB  of  i^whicm ;  so  that  those  likely  to  be  offended  or  over 
deeply  affected  by  such  unpleasant  exhibitions  were  not  in  the 
way  ci  having  their  quiet  disturbed  by  them.  The  houses  in 
the  Grassmaiket  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  mean  description ; 
yet  the  place  is  not  without  some  features  of  grandeur,  being 
overhung  by  the  southern  side  of  the  huge  rock  on  which  the 
castle  stands,  and  by  the  moss-grown  battlements  and  turreted 
wallB  of  that  ancient  fortress. 

It  was  the  custom,  until  within  these  thirty  years  or  there- 
abouts, to  use  this  esplanade  for  the  scene  of  public  executions. 
The  fatal  day  was  announced  to  the  public  by  the  appearance 
of  a  huge  black  gallows-tree  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Gmssmailcet.  This  ill-omened  apparition  was  of  great  height, 
with  a  scaffold  surrounding  it,  and  a  double  ladder  placed 

VII  2 
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agaiiiBt  it^  for  the  ascent  of  the  unhappy  criminal  and  the 
executioner.  As  this  apparatus  was  always  arranged  before 
dawn,  it  seemed  as  if  the  gallows  had  grown  out  of  the  earth 
in  the  course  of  one  night,  like  the  production  of  some  foul 
demon ;  and  I  well  remember  the  fright  with  which  the  school- 
boys, when  I  was  one  of  their  number,  used  to  regard  these 
ominous  signs  of  deadly  preparation.  On  the  night  after  the 
execution  the  gallows  again  disappeared,  and  was  conveyed  in 
silence  and  darkness  to  ti^e  place  where  it  was  usually  deposited, 
which  was  one  of  the  vaults  imder  the  Parliament  House,  or 
courts  of  justice.  This  mode  of  execution  is  now  exchanged 
for  one  similar  to  that  in  front  of  Newgate,  with  what 
beneficial  effect  is  uncertain.  The  mental  sufferings  of  the 
convict  are  indeed  shortened.  He  no  longer  stalks  between 
the  attendant  deigymen,  dressed  in  his  grave-dothesy  through 
a  considerable  part  of  the  city,  looking  like  a  moving  and 
walking  corpse^  while  yet  an  inhabitant  of  this  world ;  but,  as 
the  ultimate  purpose  ik  punishment  has  in  view  the  prevention 
of  crimes,  it  may  at  least  be  doubted  whether,  in  abridging 
the  melancholy  ceremony,  we  have  not  in  part  diminished  that 
appalling  effect  upon  the  spectators  which  is  the  useful  end  of 
aU  such  infliotioni^  and  in  consideration  of  which  alone,  unless 
in  very  particular  eases^  capital  sentenoea  can  be  altogether 
justified* 

On  the  7th  day  of  September  1736  these  ominous  prepaid 
ations  for  execution  wero  descried  in  the  phw)e  we  have 
described,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  space  around  began  to  be 
occupied  by  several  groups,  who  gaeed  on  the  soa]ffi>]d  and 
gibbet  with  a  stem  and  vindictive  show  of  satisEaction  very 
seldom  testified  by  the  populace^  whose  good-nature  in  most 
cases  forgets  the  crime  of  the  condemned  perscm,  and  dwells 
onlv  on  his  misery.  But  the  act  of  which  the  expected  culprit 
haa  been  convicted  was  of  a  description  calculated  nearly  and 
closely  to  awaken  and  irritate  the  resentful  feelings  ci  the 
midtitude.  The  tale  is  well  known ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to 
recapitulate  its  leading  circumstances,  for  the  better  under- 
standing what  is  to  follow ;  and  the  narrative  may  prove  long, 
but  I  trust  not  uninteresting,  even  to  those  who  have  heard 
its  general  issue.  At  any  rate,  some  detail  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  render  intelligible  the  subsequent  events  of  our 
narrative. 

Contraband  trade,  though  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  legitimate 
government^  by  encroaching  on  its  rovenues,  though  it  injures 
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the  feur  tauder,  and  debooohes  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in 
h,  is  not  usually  looked  upon,  either  by  the  vulgar  or  by  their 
betters,  in  a  very  heinous  point  of  view.  On  the  eontraiy, 
in  those  counties  where  it  prevails,  the  cleverest^  boldest,  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  peasantry  are  uniformly  engaged  in 
illicit  transactions,  and  very  often  with  the  sanction  of  the 
fanners  and  inferior  gentry.  Smuggling  was  almost  universal 
in  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II. ;  for  the  people, 
unaccustomed  to  imposts,  and  regarding  them  as  an  unjust 
agression  upon  their  ancient  liberties,  made  no  scruple  to 
elude  them  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

The  county  of  Fife,  bounded  by  two  firths  on  the  south  and 
north,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  east^  and  having  a  number  of 
small  seaports,  was  long  famed  for  maintaining  successfully  a 
contraband  trade ;  and  as  there  were  many  seafaring  men  re* 
siding  there,  who  had  been  pirates  and  buccaneers  in  their 
youth,  there  were  not  wanting  a  sufficient  number  of  daring 
men  to  cany  it  on.  Among  these,  a  fellow  called  Andrew 
Wilson,  originally  a  baker  in  tiie  village  of  Pathhead,  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  revenue  officers.  He  was  possessed 
of  great  personal  strength,  courage,  and  cunning,  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  coasts  and  capable  of  conducting  the 
most  desperate  enterprises.  On  several  occasions  he  succeeded 
in  baffling  the  pursuit  and  researches  of  the  king's  officers ;  but 
he  became  so  much  the  object  of  their  suspicions  and  watchful 
attention  that  at  length  he  was  totally  ruined  by  repeated 
seizures.  The  man  b^ame  desperate.  He  considered  himself 
as  robbed  and  plundered,  and  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
had  a  right  to  make  reprisals,  as  he  could  find  opportunity. 
Where  the  heart  is  prepared  for  evil,  opportunity  is  seldom  long' 
wanting.  This  Wilson  learned  that  the  collector  of  the  customs 
at  Kirkcaldy  had  come  to  Pittenweem,  in  the  course  of  his  official 
round  of  duty,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  public  money  in  his 
custody.  As  the  amount  was  greatly  witlun  the  value  of  the 
goods  which  had  been  seized  from  hhn,  WUson  felt  no  scruple 
of  conscience  in  resolving  to  reimburse  himself  for  his  losses  at 
the  expense  of  the  collector  and  the  revenue.  He  associated 
with  himself  one  Robertson  and  two  other  idle  young  men, 
whom,  having  been  concerned  in  the  same  illicit  trade,  he 
persuaded  to  view  the  transaction  in  the  same  justifiable  light 
in  which  he  himself  considered  it.  They  watched  the  motions 
of  the  collector;  they  broke  forcibly  into  the  house  where 
he  lodged,  Wilson,  with  two  of  his  associates,  entering  the 
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ooneotoi^B  apartment^  while  Bobertaooy  the  f oartfay  kept  watdi 
at  the  door  with  a  <bawn  eutlaas  in  his  hand.  The  officer  of 
the  ciutomfl,  oonoeiYing  his  life  in  danger,  escaped  out  of  his 
bedroom  window,  and  fled  in  his  shirt,  so  that  ^e  plnnderezs, 
with  much  ease,  possessed  themselves  of  aboat  two  hundred 
pomids  of  public  monej.  This  robbeiy  was  committed  in  a 
TCiy  audacious  manner,  for  sereral  persons  were  passing  in  the 
street  at  the  time.  But  Bobertson,  representing  the  noise  they 
heard  as  a  dispute  or  fray  betwixt  the  collector  and  the  people 
of  the  house,  me  worthy  citizens  of  Pittenweem  felt  then^ves 
no  way  called  on  to  int^ere  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  rsvenue 
officer;  so^  satisfying  themsdves  with  this  veiy  superficial 
account  of  the  matter,  like  the  Levite  in  the  parable,  they 
passed  oa  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  An  alarm  was  at 
length  given,  military  were  called  in,  the  depredators  were  pur- 
sued, the  booty  recovered,  and  Wilson  and  Robertson  tried  and 
condemned  to  death,  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice. 
Many  thought  that,  in  coosideraticm  of  the  men's  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  acticm  they  had  committed,  justice 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  a  less  foifeiture  than  tiiat  of 
two  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  audacity  of  the  fact, 
a  severe  example  was  judged  necessary;  and  such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  govenmient.  When  it  beoune  apparent  that  the 
sentence  of  death  was  to  be  executed,  files,  and  other  imple- 
ments necessary  for  their  escape,  were  transmitted  secretly  to 
the  culprits  by  a  friend  from  without.  By  these  means  they 
sawed  a  bar  out  of  one  of  the  prison  windows,  and  might  have 
made  their  escape,  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  Wilson,  who,  as  he 
was  daringly  resolute^  was  doggedly  pertinacious  of  his  opinion. 
His  comrade,  Bobertsoo,  a  young  and  slender  man,  proposed  to 
make  the  experiment  of  passing  the  foremost  through  the  gap 
they  had  made,  and  enlaiging  it  from  the  outside,  if  neoessaiy, 
to  allow  Wilscm  free  passage.  Wilson,  however,  insisted  on 
making  the  first  experiment,  and  being  a  robust  and  lusty  man, 
he  not  odIj  found  it  impossible  to  get  through  betwixt  the  bars, 
but,  by  hiis  straggles,  he  jammed  himself  so  fast  that  he  was 
unable  to  draw  his  body  back  again.  In  these  circumstances 
discovexy  became  unavoidable ;  and  sufficient  precautions  were 
taken  by  the  jailor  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  same  at- 
tempt. Robertson  uttered  not  a  word  of  reflection  on  his  com- 
panicm  for  the  consequences  of  his  obstinacy ;  but  it  appeared 
from  the  sequel  that  Wilson's  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  recollection  that,  but  for  him,  his  comrade,  over  whoee  mind 
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he  exeroiaed  ooofliderable  influenoe,  would  not  have  engaged  in 
the  criminal  enteipriae  which  had  tenninated  thus  fatally ;  and 
that  now  he  had  become  his  destroyer  a  second  time,  since,  but 
for  bis  obstinacy,  Robertson  might  have  effected  his  escape. 
Mmds  like  WUson's,  even  when  exercised  in  evil  practices, 
sometimes  retain  the  power  of  thinking  and  resolying  with 
enthusiastic  generosity.  His  whole  thoughts  were  now  bent 
on  the  possibility  of  aaying  Bobertson's  life,  without  the  least 
respect  to  his  own.  The  resolution  which  he  adopted,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  carried  it  into  effect^  were  striking  and 
imusuaL 

Adjacent  to  the  tolbooth  or  city  jail  of  Edinburgh  is  one  of 
three  churches  into  which  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  is  now 
diTided,  caUed,  from  its  vicinity,  the  Tolbooth  Church.  It 
was  the  custom  that  criminals  under  sentence  of  death  were 
brought  to  this  church,  with  a  sufficient  guard,  to  hear  and  join 
in  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  before  ezecuti<m.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  hearts  of  these  unfortunate  peracns,  however 
hardened  before  f^ainst  feelings  of  devotion,  could  not  but  be 
accessible  to  them  upon  uniting  their  thoughts  and  voices,  for 
the  last  time,  along  with  their  feUow-mortals,  in  addreuing 
their  Creator.  And  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation  it  was 
thought  it  could  not  but  be  unpreasive  and  affecting  to  find 
their  devotions  mifigling  with  those  who,  sent  by  the  doom  of 
an  earthly  tribunal  to  appear  where  the  whole  earth  is  judged, 
mi^t  be  considered  as  beings  tremblii^  on  the  verge  of  etenuty. 
The  practice,  however  edifying,  has  been  discontinued,  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  incident  we  are  about  to  detaiL 

The  clergyman  whose  duty  it  was  to  officiate  in  the  Td- 
booth  Church  had  concluded  an  affecting  discourse,  part  of 
which  was  particulariy  directed  to  the  unfortunate  men,  Wilson 
and  Robertson,  who  were  in  the  pew  set  apart  for  the  persons 
in  their  unhappy  situation,  each  secured  betwixt  two  soldiers  of 
the  City  Guard.  The  deigyman  had  reminded  them  that  the 
next  congregation  they  must  join  would  be  that  of  the  just  or 
of  the  unjust ;  that  the  psalms  they  now  heard  must  be  ex« 
changed,  in  the  space  of  two  brief  days,  for  eternal  hallelujahs 
or  eternal  lamentations;  and  that  this  fearful  alternative  must 
depend  upon  the  state  to  which  they  might  be  able  to  bring 
their  minds  before  the  moment  of  awful  preparati(»i ;  that  they 
should  not  despair  on  account  of  the  suddenness  of  the  summons, 
but  rather  to  feel  this  comfort  in  their  miseiy,  that,  though  all 
who  now  lifted  the  voice,  or  bent  the  knee^  in  conjunction  with 
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them  lay  under  the  sazxie  Bontenoe  of  oertein  death,  they  only 
had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  preeiae  moment  at  which  it 
should  be  executed  upon  them.  'Therefore/  uxged  the  good 
man,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  '  redeem  the  time^  my 
unhappy  brethren,  which  is  yet  left ;  and  remember  that,  with 
the  grace  of  Him  to  whom  space  and  time  are  but  aa  nothing, 
salvation  may  yet  be  assured,  even  in  the  pittance  of  delay 
which  the  laws  of  your  country  afford  you.' 

Bobertson  was  observed  to  weep  at  these  words;  but  Wil- 
son seemed  as  one  whose  brain  had  not  entirely  received  their 
meaning,  or  whose  thoughts  were  deeply  impressed  with  some 
different  subject ;  an  expression  so  natural  to  a  person  in  his 
situation  that  it  excited  neither  suspicion  nor  surprise. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  as  usual,  and  the  ccmgregsr 
tion  was  dismissed,  many  lingering  to  indulge  their  curiosity 
with  a  more  fixed  look  at  the  two  criminals^  who  now,  as  well 
as  their  guards,  rose  up,  as  if  to  depart  when  the  crowd  should 
permit  them.  A  murmur  of  compassion  was  heard  to  pervade 
the  spectators,  the  more  general,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
alleviating  circumstances  of  the  case ;  when  all  at  (mce,  Wilson, 
who^  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  a  veiy  strong  man,  seized 
two  of  the  soldiers^  one  with  each  hand,  and  calling  at  the  same 
time  to  his  companion, '  Run,  Qeordie,  run  I '  threw  himself  on 
a  third,  and  fastened  his  teeth  on  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Bobert- 
son stood  for  a  second  as  if  thunderstruck,  and  unable  to  avul 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  escape ;  but  the  ciy  of '  Bun,  runl' 
being  echoed  fiv>m  many  around,  whose  feelings  surprised  them 
into  a  very  natural  interest  in  his  behalf,  he  shook  off  the  grasp 
of  the  remaining  soldier,  threw  himself  over  the  pew,  mixed 
with  the  dispersing  congregation,  none  of  whom  felt  inclined  to 
stop  a  poor  wretch  taking  this  last  chance  for  his  life,  gained 
the  door  of  the  church,  and  was  lost  to  all  pursuit. 

The  generous  intrepidity  which  Wilson  had  displayed  on 
this  occasion  augmented  the  feeling  of  compassion  wluch  at- 
tended his  fate.  The  public^  where  their  own  prejudices  are 
not  concerned  being  easily  engaged  on  the  side  of  disinterested- 
ness and  humanity,  admired  Wilson's  behaviour,  and  rejoiced 
in  Bobertson's  escape.  This  general  feeling  was  so  great  that 
it  excited  a  vague  report  that  Wilson  would  be  rescued  at  the 
place  of  execution,  eil^er  by  the  mob  or  by  some  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates, or  by  some  second  extraordinary  and  unexpected  exer- 
tion of  strength  and  courage  on  his  own  part.  The  magistrates 
thought  it  their  duty  to  provide  agaLost  the  possibility  of  dis- 
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turbance.  They  ordered  out,  for  protection  of  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  the  greater  part  of  their  own  City  Guard,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Porteous,  a  man  whose  name  became 
too  memorable  from  the  melancholy  droumstances  of  the  day 
and  subsequent  eyents.  It  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  word 
about  this  person  and  the  corps  which  he  commanded.  But 
the  subject  is  of  importance  sufficient  to  deserve  another 
chapter 


CHAPTER  m 

And  thoa,  great  god  of  aqiiA-vit»  t 
Wha  sways  the  empire  of  this  city, 
(When  fou  we're  sometimes  ciqiemoity}, 

Be  thou  prepared, 
To  save  us  frae  that  black  banditti, 

The  City  Guard ! 

Fkbovson's  Dafi  Dm^ 

Captain  John  Pobtboits,  a  name  memorable  in  the  traditKxui 
of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  In  the  records  of  criminal  jurispnidenoe^ 
was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  who  endeavoured  to 
breed  him  up  to  his  own  mechanical  trade  of  a  tailor.  The 
youth,  however,  had  a  wild  and  irreclaimable  propensity  to  dis- 
sipation, which  finally  sent  him  to  serve  in  the  corps  long  main- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  caUed  the 
Scotch  Dutch.  Here  he  learned  military  discipline;  and  re- 
tiuning  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  an  idle  and  wandering  life, 
to  his  native  city,  his  services  were  required  by  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  disturbed  year  1715,  for  disciplining  their 
City  Guard,  in  which  he  shortly  afterwards  received  a  captain's 
commission.  It  was  only  by  hu  military  skill,  and  an  alert  and 
resolute  character  as  an  officer  of  police,  that  he  merited  this 
promotion,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  profligate 
habits,  an  unnatural  son,  and  a  brutal  hHisband.  He  was, 
however,  useful  in  his  station,  and  his  harsh  and  fierce  habits 
rendered  him  formidable  to  rioters  or  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace. 

The  corps  in  which  he  held  his  command  is,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  tocu,  a  body  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers,  divided  into  three  companies,  and  regularly  armed, 
clothed,  and  embodied.  They  were  chiefly  veterans  who  enlisted 
in  this  corps,  having  the  benefit  of  working  at  their  trades  when 
they  were  off  duty.  These  men  had  the  charge  of  preserving 
public  order,  repressing  riots  and  street  robberies,  acting,  in 
short,  as  an  armed  police,  and  attending  on  all  public  occasions 
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where  confiisioii  or  popular  dkturbanoe  mig^  be  expected.* 
Poor  Ferguson,  whose  irregnlaritieB  aometimee  led  lum  into 
unpleMant  tvneoii^rw  with  these  military  oonserraton  of  publio 
Odder,  and  who  mentions  them  so  often  that  he  may  be  termed 
their  poet  laureate,  thus  admonishes  his  readersi  warned  doubt- 
less by  his  own  ezperienoe : 

Glide  folk,  M  ye  oome  fne  the  Mr, 
Bide  yont  mie  this  blaok  squad ; 

There's  use  sio  savages  elsewhere 
Allow'd  to  wear  eodkad. 

In  fact,  the  soldiers  of  the  City  Guard,  benign  as  we  have 
said,  in  general  disohaiged  veterana^  who  had  strength  enough 
remaining  for  this  municipal  duty,  and  being,  moreover,  for  the 
greater  part^  Highlanders,  were  neither  by  birth,  education,  or 
former  habits  trained  to  endure  with  much  patience  the  insults 
of  the  rabble^  or  the  provoking  petulance  of  truant  schoolboys 
and  idle  debauchees  of  all  description)^  with  whom  their  occupa- 
tion brought  them  into  contact  On  the  contrary,  the  tempers 
of  the  poor  old  fellows  were  soared  by  the  indignities  with 
which  the  mob  distinguished  them  on  many  occasions,  and 
frequently  might  have  required  the  soothing  strains  of  the  poet 
we  have  just  quoted — 

O  soldiers  1  for  your  ain  dear  sakes, 
For  Sootlaad's  loTOy  the  Land  o'  Gakes^ 
Gie  not  her  bainia  sio  deadly  paiks, 

Kor  M  sae  ruds^ 
Wi'  firelock  or  Loehaber  aze, 

As  si^  their  Unid  t 

On  an  oocaaMds  when  a  holiday  licensed  some  riot  and 
irregularity,  a  ddrmish  with  these  yeterans  was  a  favourite 
reoraatian  with  the' rabble  of  Edinburgh.  These  pages  may 
perhaps  see  the  light  when  many  have  in  fresh  reoolleotioQ 
such  onsets  as  we  allude  ta  But  the  venerable  corps  with 
whom  the  contention  was  held  may  now  be  considered  as 
totally  extinct.  Of  late  the  gradual  diminution  of  these  civic 
soldicars  reminds  one  of  the  abatement  of  King  Lear's  hundred 
knights.  The  edicts  of  each  succeeding  set  of  magistrates  have, 
like  those  of  Goneril  and  Began,  diminished  this  venerable  band 
with  the  similar  question,  'What  need  we  five  and  twenty! — 
tenf — or  fivet'  And  it  is  now  nearly  come  to,  'What  need 
QoeV    A  spectre  may  indeed  here  and  there  still  be  seen,  of 

*  See  Bdlabaigli  City  Oiiaid.   Note  8. 
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an  old  grey-headed  and  grej-bearded  Higfakmder,  widi  war- 
wom  leatureB,  but  bent  doiible  bj  age;  dressed  in  an  old- 
fashioned  oooked  hat»  bound  with  vhite  tape  instead  of  silver 
laoe»  and  in  eoat»  waistcoat^  and  breeches  of  a  muddy-colouxed 
red»  bearing  in  his  witheved  hand  an  ancient  weapon,  called  a 
Lochaber  aze,  a  long  pole,  namely,  with  an  axe  at  the  extremify 
and  a  hook  at  the  back  of  the  hatchet.'*^  Such  a  phant(»n 
of  f<Kmw  days  stiU  creeps,  I  haye  been  informed,  round  the 
statue  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  Parliament  Square,  as  if 
the  image  of  a  Stuart  were  tiie  last  refuge  for  any  memorial 
of  our  ancient  manners ;  and  one  or  two  others  are  supposed 
to  glide  around  the  door  of  the  guard-house  assigned  to  them 
in  the  Luokenbooths  when  their  ancient  refuge  in  the  High 
Street  was  laid  low.f  But  the  fate  of  manuscripts  bequeathed 
to  friends  and  executors  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  narratiye 
containing  these  frail  memorials  of  the  old  Town  Guard  of 
Edinburgh,  who,  with  their  grim  and  yaliant  corporal,  John 
Dhu,  the  fiercest-looking  fellow  I  erer  saw,  were,  in  my  boy- 
hood, the  alternate  terror  and  derision  of  the  petulant  brood  of 
the  High  School,  may,  perhaps,  only  come  to  li^ht  when  all 
memory  of  the  institution  has  faded  away,  and  then  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  Kay's  caricatures,  who  has  preserved  the 
features  of  some  of  their  heroes.  In  the  preceding  generation, 
when  there  was  a  perpetual  alann  for  the  plots  and  activity 
of  the  Jacobites,  some  pains  were  taken  by  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  to  keep  this  corps,  though  composed  always 
of  such  materials  as  we  have  noticed,  in  a  more  effective  state 
than  was  afterwards  judged  necessary,  when  their  most  danger- 
ous  servioe  was  to  skirSwith  the  »bble  on  the  king's  bi^- 
day.  They  were,  therefore,  more  the  objects  of  hatred,  and  less 
that  of  scorn,  than  they  were  afterwards  accounted. 

To  CSaptahi  John  Porteous  the  honour  of  his  command  and 
of  his  corps  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  high  interest  and 
unportanoe.  He  was  exceedingly  incensed  against  Wilson  for 
the  alEront  which  he  construed  him  to  have  put  upon  his 
soldiers,  in  the  efibrt  he  made  for  the  liberation  of  his  com* 
panion,  and  expressed  himself  most  ardently  on  the  subject. 
He  was  no  less  indignant  at  the  report  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  rescue  Wilson  himself  trosn.  the  gallow%  and 
uttered  many  threats  and  imprecations  upon  that  subject^ 


«  Thta  book  imM  to  enable  the  bearer  of  the  Lochaber  axe  to  eoale  a  gateway,  Iqr 
top  of  the  door  and  swinging  himsc "  .  -   -- . 

Kanh  of  tJie  aty  Guard.    Note  4. 


gzappling  the  top  of  the  doOT  and  swinging  himself  up  by  the  staff  of  his  weapon. 
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▼hich  were  afterwards  remembered  to  his  diaadTantage.  In 
fuif  if  a  good  deal  of  determinatioii  and  promptitade  rendered 
PorteoiUy  in  one  respect,  fit  to  command  guards  designed  to 
sappress  popular  commotion,  he  seems,  on  the  other,  to  have 
been  disqualified  for  a  charge  so  delicate  b j  a  hot  and  surly 
temper,  always  too  ready  to  oome  to  blows  and  violence,  a 
chancter  void  of  principle^  and  a  disposition  to  regard  the 
rabble,  who  seldom  failed  to  regale  him  and  his  soldiers  with 
some  marks  of  their  displeasure,  as  declared  enemies,  upon 
whom  it  was  natural  and  justifiable  that  he  should  seek 
opportonities  of  vengeance.  Being,  however,  the  most  active 
and  trustworthy  among  the  captains  of  the  City  Guard,  he  was 
the  person  to  whom  the  magistrates  confided  the  command  of 
the  sddierB  appointed  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  time  of  WilscMi's 
execution.  He  was  ordered  to  guard  the  gallows  and  scaffold, 
with  about  eighty  men,  all  the  disposable  force  that  could  be 
spared  for  that  duty. 

But  the  magistrates  took  farther  jvecautions,  which  affected 
Porteous's  pride  very  deeply.  They  requested  the  assistance 
of  part  of  a  regular  infantry  regiment,  not  to  attend  upon  the 
eiecution,  but  to  remain  drawn  up  on  the  principal  street  of 
the  city,  daring  the  time  that  it  went  forward,  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  multitude,  in  case  they  should  be  disposed  to 
be  unruly,  with  a  display  of  force  which  could  not  be  resisted 
without  desperation.  It  may  sound  ridiculous  in  our  ears, 
OQoadering  the  fallen  state  of  this  ancient  civic  corps,  that 
its  officer  should  have  felt  punctiliously  jealous  of  its  honour. 
Tet  so  it  was.  Captain  Porteous  resented  as  an  indignity  the 
introducing  the  WeLsh  Fusileers  within  the  city,  and  drawing 
them  up  in  the  street  where  no  drums  but  his  own  were  allowed 
to  be  sounded  without  the  special  command  or  permission  of 
^e  magistrates.  As  he  could  not  show  his  iU-humour  to  his 
patrons  thexnagistrates,  it  increased  his  indignation  and  his  desire 
to  be  revenged  on  the  unfortunate  criminal  Wilson,  and  all  who 
favoured  him.  These  internal  emotions  of  jealousy  and  rage 
wrought  a  change  on  the  man's  mien  and  bearing,  visible  to  all 
who  saw  him  on  the  fatal  morning  when  Wilson  was  appointed 
to  suffer.  Porteous's  ordinary  appearance  was  rather  favourable. 
He  was  about  the  middle  sise,  stout,  and  well  made,  having  a 
military  air,  and  yet  father  a  gentle  and  mild  countenance. 
His  complexion  was  brown,  his  face  somewhat  fretted  with 
the  scars  of  the  small-poz,  his  eyes  rather  languid  than  keen 
or  fierce.    On  the  present  occasion,  however,  it  seemed  to  those 
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who  flaw  him  as  if  he  were  agitated  by  some  evil  demon.  His 
step  was  iir^^ular,  his  voice  hollow  and  broken,  his  countenanee 
pale,  his  eyes  staling  and  wild,  his  speech  imperfect  and  confused, 
and  his  whole  appearance  so  disordered  that  many  remarked  he 
seemed  to  be  'fey/  a  Scottish  expression,  meaning  the  state  of 
those  who  are  driven  on  to  their  impencUng  fate  by  the  strong 
impulse  of  some  irresiBtible  necessity. 

One  part  of  his  condnct  was  truly  diabolical,  if,  indeed,  it 
has  not  been  exaggerated  by  the  general  prejudice  entertained 
against  his  memory.  When  Wilson,  the  unhappy  criminal,  was 
delivered  to  him  by  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  Porteous,  not 
satisfied  with  the  usual  precautions  to  prevent  escape,  ordered 
him  to  be  manaded.  This  might  be  justifiable  from  the  char- 
acter and  bodily  strengrth  of  the  maliBlactor,  as  well  as  from  the 
apprehensions  so  generally  entertained  of  an  expected  rescue. 
But  the  handcu£EB  which  were  produced  being  found  too  small  for 
the  wrists  of  a  man  so  big-boned  as  Wilson,  Porteous  proceeded 
with  his  own  hands,  and  by  great  exertion  of  strength,  to  force 
them  till  they  clasped  together,  to  the  exquisite  torture  of  the 
unhappy  criininal.  Wilson  remonstrated  against  such  barbarous 
usage,  declaring  that  the  pain  distracted  his  thoughts  from  the 
subjects  of  meditaticm  proper  to  his  unhappy  conditi<m. 

'It  signifies  little,'  rojdied  Gaptain  Porteous;  'your  pain 
will  be  soon  at  an  end.' 

'Your  cruelty  is  greats'  answered  the  sufferer.  'You  know 
not  how  soon  you  yourself  may  have  occasion  to  ask  the  mercy 
which  you  are  now  refusing  to  a  feUow-creature.  May  God 
forgive  you  I ' 

These  words^  long  afterwards  quoted  and  remembered,  were 
all  that  passed  between  Porteous  and  his  prisoner;  but  as  they 
took  air  and  became  known  to  the  people,  they  greatly  increased 
the  popular  compassion  f or.Wilson,  and  excited  a  proportionate 
degree  of  indignation  against  Porteous,  f^ainst  whom,  as  strict^ 
and  even  violent^  in  the  discharge  of  his  unpopular  office,  the 
common  people  had  some  real,  and  many  imaginary,. causes  of 
complaint. 

When  the  painful  procession  was  completed,  and  Wilson, 
with  the  escort)  had  arrived  at  ijie  scafEbld  in  the  Grassmarket^ 
there  appeared  no  signs  of  that  attempt  to  rescue  him  which 
had  oi^basioned  such  precautions.  The  multitude,  in  general, 
looked  on  with  deeper  interest  than  at  ordinary  executions; 
and  there  mi^t  be  seen  on  the  countenances  of  many  a  stem 
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and  indignaiit  expreaskm,  like  tliat  witti  whieh  the  andent 
Gameronians  might  be  suppoBed  to  witness  the  ezeoutioii  of 
their  brethxen,  who  glorified  the  GoYenant  on  the  same  oooaaion, 
and  at  the  same  spot  Bat  there  was  no  attempt  at  violence. 
Wilson  himself  seemed  disposed  to  hasten  over  the  space  that 
divided  time  from  eternity.  The  devotions  proper  and  usual 
on  such  occasions  were  no  sooner  finished  than  he  submitted  to 
his  fate,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  fulfilled. 

He  had  been  suspended  on  the  gibbet  so  long  as  to  be 
totally  deprived  of  life,  when  at  once,  as  if  occasioned  by  some 
newly-received  impulse,  there  arose  a  tumult  among  the  multi- 
tude. Many  stones  were  thrown  at  Porteous  and  his  guards ; 
some  mischief  was  done;  and  the  mob  continued  to  press 
forward  with  whoops,  shrieks,  howls,  and  exclamations.  A 
young  fellow,  with  a  sailor's  cap  slouched  over  his  face,  sprung 
oa  the  scaffold  and  cut  the  rope  by  which  the  criminal  was 
suspended.  Others  approached  to  cany  off  the  body,  either  to 
secure  for  it  a  decent  grave,  or  to  try,  perhaps,  some  means  of 
resuscitation.  Captain  Porteous  was  wrought,  by  this  appear- 
ance of  insurrection  against  his  authority,  into  a  rage  so 
headlong  as  made  him  forget  that,  the  sentence  having  been 
fully  executed,  it  was  his  duty  not  to  engage  in  hostilities  with 
the  misguided  multitude,  but  to  draw  off  his  men  as  fast  as 
possible.  He  sprung  from  the  scaffold,  snatched  a  musket  from 
one  of  his  soldiers,  commanded  the  party  to  give  fire,  and,  as 
several  eye-witnesses  concurred  in  swearing,  set  them  the  ex- 
ample by  discharging  his  piece  and  shooting  a  man  dead  on 
the  spot.  Several  soldiers  obeyed  his  command  or  followed  his 
example ;  six  or  seven  persons  were  slain,  and  a  g^reat  many 
were  hurt  and  wounded. 

After  this  act  of  violence,  the  Captain  proceeded  to  withdraw 
his  men  towards  their  guard-house  in  the  High  Street.  The 
mob  were  not  so  much  intimidated  as  incensed  by  what  had 
been  done.  They  pursued  the  soldiers  with  execrations,  accom- 
panied by  volleys  of  stones.  As  they  pressed  on  them,  the 
rearmost  soldiers  turned  and  again  fired  with  fatal  aim  and 
execution.  It  is  not  accjj^tely  known  whether  Porteous 
commandbdr  this  second  act  of  violence;  but  of  course  the 
odium  of  the  whole  transacti6ns  of  the  fatal  day  attached  to 
him,  and  to  him  alone.»  -He  arrived  at  the  guard -house, 
dismissed  his  soldiers,  and  went  to  make  his  report  to  the 
magistrates  concerning  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  day. 

Apparently  by  tins  time  Captain  Porteous  had  begun  to 
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doubt  the  propriety  of  his  own  oonduct^  and  the  reception  he 
met  with  from  the  magistrates  was  such  as  to  make  him  still 
more  anxious  to  gloss  it  over.  He  denied  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  fire ;  he  denied  he  had  fired  with  his  own  hand ;  he 
even  produeed  the  fusee  which  he  carried  as  an  officer  for 
examination:  it  was  found  still  loaded.  Of  three  cartridges 
which  he  was  seen  to  put  in  his  pouch  that  mommg,  two  were 
still  there ;  a  white  handkerchief  was  thrust  into  the  musode  of 
the  piece,  and  returned  unaoiled  or  blackened.  To  the  defence 
f oimded  on  these  circumstances  it  was  answered,  that  Porteous 
had  not  used  his  own  piece,  but  had  been  seen  to  take  <me  from 
a  soldier.  Among  the  many  who  had  been  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  tmhappy  fire,  there  were  several  of  better  rank;  for 
even  the  humanity  <k  such  soldiers  as  fired  over  the  heads  of 
the  mere  rabble  around  the  scaffold,  proved  in  some  instances 
fatal  to  persons  who  were  stationed  in  windows,  or  observed 
the  melancholy  scene  from  a  disfcance.  The  voice  of  public 
indignation  was  loud  and  general ;  and^  ere  men's  tempers  had 
time  to  cool,  the  trial  of  Captain  Porteous  took  place  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  After  a  long  and  patient 
hearing,  the  jury  had  the  difficult  duty  of  balancing  the 
positive  evidence  of  many  persons,  and  those  of  respectability, 
who  deposed  positively  to  the  prisoner's  commanding  his 
soldiers  to  fire,  and  himself  firing  his  piece,  of  which  some 
swore  that  they  saw  the  smoke  and  flash,  and  beheld  a  man 
drop  at  whom  it  was  pointed,  with  the  negative  testimony  of 
others,  who,  though  well  stationed  for  seeing  what  had  passed, 
neither  heard  Porteous  give  orders  to  fire,  nor  saw  him  fire 
himself;  but,  on  the  contrary,  averred  that  the  first  shot  was 
fired  by  a  soldier  who  stood  close  by  him.  A  great  part  of  his 
defence  was  also  founded  on  the  turbulence  of  the  mob,  which 
witnesses,  according  to  their  feelings,  their  predilections,  and 
their  opportunities  of  observation,  represented  difierently ; 
some  describing  as  a  formidable  riot  what  others  represented 
as  a  trifling  disturbance,  such  as  always  used  to  take  place  on 
the  like  occasions,  when  the  executioner  of  the  law  and  the 
men  conmiissioned  to  protect  him  in  his  task  were  generally 
exposed  to  some  indignities.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  sufficiently 
shows  how  the  evidence  preponderated  in  their  minds.  It 
declared  that  John  Porteous  fired  a  gun  among  the  people 
assembled  at  the  execution ;  that  he  gave  orders  to  his  soldiers 
to  fire,  by  which  many  persons  were  killed  and  wounded ;  but» 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  prisoner  and  his  guard  had  been 
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wamided  and  beaten  by  stones  thrown  at  them  by  the  multi- 
tude. Upon  this  yerdict,  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  passed 
sentence  of  death  against  Captain  John  Porteous,  adjudging 
him,  in  the  common  form,  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  the 
common  place  of  execution,  on  Wednesday,  8th  September 
1736,  and  all  his  movable  property  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king's 
use,  according  to  the  Scottish  law  in  cases  of  wilful  murder. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Hie  hoiii'B  oomoy  bat  not  the  men.* 

Ok  the  day  when  the  unhappy  PorteooB  was  expected  to  suffer 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  the  place  of  execution,  extensive  as  it 
is,  was  crowded  almost  to  sufibcation*  There  was  not  a  window 
in  all  the  lofty  tenements  aiound  it,  or  in  the  steep  and  crooked 
street  called  the  Bow,  by  which  the  fatal  procession  was  to 
descend  from  the  High  Street,  that  was  not  absolutely  filled  with 
spectators.  The  uncommon  height  and  antique  appearance  of 
these  houses,  some  of  which  were  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Knights  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  still  exhibit 
<»i  their  fronts  and  gables  the  iron  cross  of  these  orders,  gave 
additional  effect  to  a  scene  in  itself  so  striking.  The  area  of 
the  Grassmarket  resembled  a  huge  dark  lake  or  sea  of  human 
heads,  in  the  centre  of  which  arose  the  fatal  tree,  tall,  black, 
and  ominous,  from  which  dangled  the  deadly  halter.  Every 
object  takes  interest  from  its  uses  and  associations,  and  the 
erect  beam  and  empty  noose,  things  so  simple  in  themselves, 
became,  on  such  an  occasion,  objects  of  terror  and  of  solemn 
interest. 

Amid  so  numerous  an  assembly  there  was  scarcely  a  word 
spoken,  eave  in  whispers.  The  thirst  of  vengeance  was  in  some 
degree  allayed  by  its  supposed  certainty;  and  even  the  populace, 
with  deeper  feeling  than  they  are  wont  to  entertain,  suppressed 
all  clamorous  exidtation,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  scene  of 
retaliation  in  triumph,  silent  and  decent,  though  stem  and 
relentless.  It  seemed  as  if  the  depth  of  their  hatred  to  the 
unfortunate  criminal  scorned  to  display  itself  in  anything 
resembling  the  more  noisy  current  of  their  ordinary  feelings. 
Had  a  stranger  consulted  only  the  evidence  of  his  ears,  he 
might  have  supposed  that  so  vast  a  multitude  were  assembled 

*  See  11ieK«li4e's Voice.    Notes. 
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for  some  purpose  which  afiected  them  with  the  deepest  sonow, 
and  stilled  those  noises  which,  on  all  ordinary  oocasionsy  arise 
from  such  a  ooncourse ;  hut  if  he  gased  upon  their  fetoes  he 
would  have  heen  instantly  imdeceiyed.  The  compressed  lip, 
the  bent  brow,  the  stem  and  flashing  eye  of  ahnost  eyery  one 
on  whom  he  looked,  conveyed  the  expression  of  men  come  to 
glut  their  sight  with  triumphant  revenge.  It  is  probable  that 
the  appearance  of  the  crimhrnl  might  &ve  somewhat  changed 
the  temper  of  the  populace  in  his  favour,  and  that  they  might 
in  the  moment  of  death  have  forgiven  Uie  man  against  whom 
their  resentment  had  been  so  fiercely  heated.  It  had,  however, 
been  destined  that  the  mutability  of  their  sentiments  was  not 
to  be  exposed  to  this  trial. 

The  usual  hour  for  producing  the  criminal  had  been  past  for 
many  minutes,  yet  the  spectators  observed  no  symptom  of  his 
appearance.  '  Would  they  venture  to  defraud  public  justice  f ' 
was  the  question  which  men  began  anxiously  to  ask  at  each 
other.  The  first  answer  in  every  case  was  bold  and  positive — 
'They  dare  not'  But  when  the  point  was  further  canvassed, 
other  opinions  were  entertained,  and  various  causes  of  doubt 
were  suggested.  Porteous  had  been  a  favourite  officer  of  the 
magistracy  of  the  dty,  which,  being  a  numerous  and  fluctu- 
ating body,  requires  for  its  support  a  d^ree  of  energy  in  its 
functionaries  which  the  individuals  who  compose  it  cannot  at 
all  times  alike  be  supposed  to  possess  in  their  own  persons.  It 
was  remembered  that  in  the  information  for  Porteous  (the 
paper,  namely,  in  which  his  case  waa  stated  to  the  judges  of 
the  criminal  court),  he  had  been  described  by  his  couxisel  as  the 
person  on  whom  the  magistrates  chiefly  relied  in  all  emergencies 
of  uncommon  difficulty.  It  was  argued,  too^  that  his  conduct, 
on  the  unhappy  occasion  of  Wilson's  execution,  was  capable  of 
being  attributed  to  an  imprudent  excess  of  seal  in  the  execution 
oi  Mb  duty,  a  motive  for  which  those  under  whose  authority  he 
acted  might  be  supposed  to  have  great  sympathy.  And  as 
these  considerationB  might  move  the  magistrates  to  make  a 
favourable  representation  of  Porteous's  case,  there  were  not 
wanting  others  in  the  higher  departments  of  government  which 
would  make  such  suggestions  favourably  listened  ta 

The  mob  of  Edinburgh,  when  thoroughly  excited,  had  been 
at  all  times  one  of  the  fiercest  which  could  be  found  in  Europe ; 
and  of  late  years  they  had  risen  repeatedly  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  sometimes  not  without  temporary  success.  They 
were,  conscious,  therefore,  that  they  were  no  favourites  with  the 
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ralflCB  of  the  period^  and  that^  if  Captain  Povteoiu'i  Tiolenoe 
was  not  altogeiher  regarded  aa  good  aenrice,  it  mi^t  oertainly 
be  thought  that  to  viait  it  with  a  capital  punishment  would 
render  it  both  delicate  and  dangerous  for  future  officers^  in  the 
same  oircumatanceB,  to  act  with  effect  in  repressing  tumults. 
There  ia  also  a  natural  feelings  on  the  part  of  all  members  of 
gOTenunent>  for  the  general  maintenance  of  authority ;  and  it 
aeemed  not  unlikely  that  what  to  the  relatives  of  the  sufferers 
appeared  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  massacre,  should  be  other- 
wise yiewed  in  the  cabinet  of  St  James's.  It  might  be  there 
supposed  that^  upon  the  whole  matter.  Captain  Porteous  was 
in  the  exercise  of  a  trust  delegated  to-him  by  the  lawful  civil 
authority ;  that  he  had  been  assaulted  by  the  populace,  and 
several  of  his  men  hurt ;  and  that,  in  finally  repdling  force  by 
foroe,  his  conduct  could  be  fairly  imputed  to  no  other  motive 
than  self-defence  in  the  discharge  of  lus  duty. 

These  considerations,  of  themselves  very  powerful,  induced 
the  spectators  to  apprehend  the  possibility  <tf  a  reprieve ;  and 
to  the  various  causes  which  might  interest  the  rulers  in  his 
favour  the  lower  part  of  the  rabble  added  one  which  was 
peculiariy  well  adapted  to  their  comprehension.  It  was  avened, 
in  order  to  increase  the  odium  against  Porteous,  that,  while  he 
repressed  with  the  utmost  severity  the  slightest  excesses  of  the 
poor,  he  not  only  overlooked  the  license  ci  the  young  nobles  and 
gentry,  but  was  very  willing  to  lend  them  the  countenance  of 
his  official  authority  in  execution  of  such  loose  pranks  as  it 
was  chiefly  his  duty  to  have  restrained.  This  suspicion,  which 
was  perhaps  mudi  exaggerated,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  populace ;  and  when  several  of  the  higher  rank 
joined  in  a  petition  recommending  Porteous  to  the  mercy  of 
the  crown,  it  was  generally  supposed  he  owed  their  favour  not 
to  any  conviction  of  the  hardship  of  his  case,  but  to  the  fear  of 
losing  a  convenient  accomplice  in  their  debaucheries.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  much  this  suspicion  augmented 
the  people's  detestation  of  this  obnoxious  criminal,  as  well  as 
their  fear  of  his  escaping  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him. 

While  these  arguments  were  stated  and  replied  to,  and 
canvassed  and  supported,  the  hitherto  silent  expectation  of  the 
peofde  became  changed  into  that  deep  and  agitating  murmur 
which  is  sent  forth  by  the  ocean  before  the  tempest  begins  to 
howl.  The  crowded  populace,  as  if  their  motions  had  corre- 
sponded with  the  unsetded  state  of  their  minds,  fluctuated  to 
and  fro  without  any  visible  cause  of  impulse,  like  the  agitation  of 
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the  waters  called  by  saOors  the  giound-^iwelL  The  news,  which 
the  magiBtrates  had  ahnoet  hesitated  to  commtuiioate  to  them, 
were  at  length  announced,  and  spread  among  the  spectators  with 
a  rapidity  like  lightning.  A  reprieve  from  the  Secretaiy  of  State's 
office,  under  the  hand  of  his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  had 
arriyed,  intimating  the  pleasure  of  Queen  CSaroline  (regent  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  absence  of  George  U.  on  the  Continent),  that 
the  execution  d  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  John 
PorteouS}  late  Captain-Lieutenant  of  ite  City  Guaid  of  Edin- 
burgh, present  prisoner  in  the  tolbooth  of  that  dty,  be  respited 
for  six  weeks  from  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution. 

The  assembled  spectators  of  almost  all  degrees,  whose  minds 
had  been  wound  up  to  the  pitch  which  we  have  described, 
uttered  a  groan,  or  rather  a  roar  of  indignation  and  dis- 
appointed iBTenge,  shnilar  to  that  of  a  tiger  from  whom  his 
meal  has  been  rent  by  his  keeper  when  he  was  just  about  to 
devour  it.  This  fierce  exclamation  seemed  to  forebode  some 
immediate  explosion  of  popular  resentment^  and,  in  fact^  such 
had  been  expected  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  necessary 
measures  had  been  taken  to  repress  it.  But  the  shout  was  not 
repeated,  nor  did  any  sudden  tumult  ensue,  such  as  it  appeared 
to  announce.  The  populace  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
expressed  their  disappointment  in  a  vain'clamoiuvand  the  sound 
changed,  not  into  the  silence  which  had  preceded  the  arrival 
of  these  stunning  news,  but  into  stifled  mutterings,  which  each 
group  maintained  among  themselves,  azMl  which  were  blended  into 
<me  deep  and  hoarse  murmur  which  floated  above  the  assembly. 

Yet  still,  though  all  expectation  of  the  execution  was  over, 
the  mob  remained  assembled,  statibnaiy,  as  it  were,  through 
very  resentment,  gasing  on  the  preparations  for  death,  which 
had  now  been  made  in  vain,  and  stimulating  their  feelings  byre- 
calling  the  various  claims  which  Wilson  might  have  had  on  royal 
mercy,  from  the  mistaken  motives  on  which  he  acted,  as  well 
as  from  the  generosity  he  had  displayed  towards  his  accomplice. 
'This  man,'  they  said,  'the  brave,  the  resolute,  the  generous, 
was  executed  to  death  without  mercy  for  stealing  a  purse  of 
gold,  which  in  some  sense  he  might  consider  as  a  fair  reprisal ; 
while  the  profligate  satellite,  who  took  advantage  of  a  trifling 
tumult,  inseparable  from  such  occasions,  to  shed  the  blood  of 
twenty  of  his  fellow-dtisens,  is  deemed  a  fitting  object  for  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy.  Li  this  to  be  borne  ? 
Would  our  fathers  have  borne  itf  Are  not  we,  like  them,  Scots- 
men and  burghers  of  Edinburgh  f 
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The  ofifioen  of  justioe  began  now  to  remore  the  soaflfold 
and  other  preporationa  which  had  been  made  for  the  executicHiy 
in  hopes,  by  doing  so^  to  aooelerate  the  disperaion  of  the 
multitude.  The  measure  had  the  desired  efifect;  for  no  socmer 
had  the  fatal  tree  been  unfixed  from  the  large  stone  pedestal 
or  socket  in  which  it  was  seouied,  and  sunk  slowly  down  upon 
the  wain  intended  to  remoTe  it  to  the  place  where  it  was 
usually  deposited,  than  the  populace,  after  giving  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  a  second  shout  of  rage  and  mortification,  b^gan 
slowly  to  disperse  to  their  usual  abodes  and  occupations. 

The  windows  were  in  like  manner  gradually  deserted,  and 
groups  of  the  more  decent  class  of  citizens  formed  themaelYes, 
as  if  waiting  to  return  homewards  when  the  streets  should  be 
cleared  of  the  rabble.  Contrary  to  what  is  frequently  the  caae^ 
this  description  of  persons  agreed  in  general  with  the  senti- 
ments of  their  inferiors,  and  considered  the  cause  as  common 
to  all  ranks.  Indeed,  as  we  haye  already  noticed,  it  was  by 
no  means  amongst  the  lowest  class  of  the  spectators,  or  thoee 
most  likely  to  be  engaged  in  the  riot  at  Wilson's  execution, 
that  the  fatal  fire  of  Porteous's  soldiers  had  taken  effect. 
Several  persons  were  killed  who  were  looking  out  at  windows 
at  the  scene,  who  could  not  of  course  belong  to  the  rioters,  and 
were  persons  of  decent  rank  and  condition.  The  burghers, 
therefore,  resenting  the  loss  which  had  ftdlen  on  their  own 
body,  and  proud  and  tenacious  of  their  rights,  as  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  have  at  all  times  been,  were  greatly  exasperated 
at  the  unexpected  respite  of  Captain  Porteous. 

It  was  noticed  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  more  particulariy 
remembered,  that,  while  the  mob  were  in  the  act  of  dispersing, 
several  individuals  were  seen  busily  passing  from  one  place 
and  one  group  of  people  to  another,  remaining  long  with 
none,  but  whispering  for  a  little  time  with  those  who  appeared 
to  be  declaiming  most  violently  against  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment. These  active  agents  had  the  appearance  of  men  from 
the  country,  and  were  generally  supposed  to  be  old  friends 
and  confederates  of  Wilson,  whose  minds  were  of  course  highly 
excited  against  Porteous. 

If,  however,  it  was  the  intention  of  these  men  to  stir  the 
multitude  to  any  sudden  act  of  mutiny,  it  seemed  for  the 
time  to  be  fruitless.  The  rabble,  as  well  as  the  more  decent 
part  of  the  assembly,  dispersed,  and  went  home  peaceably; 
and  it  was  only  by  observing  the  moody  discontent  on  their 
brows,  or  catching  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  they  held 
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with  each  odier,  that  a  Btranger  oonld  estimate  the  state  of 
their  minds.  We  will  give  the  reader  this  advantage,  by 
associating  omrselTes  with  one  of  the  nmnerous  groups  who 
were  paisdhillj  ascending  the  steep  declivity  of  the  West  Bow, 
to  return  to  Uieir  dwellmgs  in  the  Lawnmarket. 

*An  unco  thing  Ma,  Mrs.  Howden/  said  old  Peter  Plum- 
damas  to  his  neighbotir  the  rouping-wife,  or  saleswoman,  as  he 
offered  her  his  arm  to  assist  her  in  the  toOsome  ascent^  'to  see 
the  grit  folk  at  Lunnon  set  their  face  against  law  and  gospel, 
and  let  loose  sic  a  reprobate  as  Porteous  upon  a  peaceable 
town!' 

'And  to  think  o'  the  weary  walk  they  hae  gien  us,'  answered 
Mrs.  Howden,  with  a  groan ;  *  and  sic  a  comfortable  window  as 
I  had  gotten,  too,  just  withhi  a  pennystane  cast  of  the  scaffold 
— ^I  could  hae  heard  every  word  the  minister  said — and  to  pay 
twal  pennies  for  my  stand,  and  a'  for  naething ! ' 

'I  am  judging,'  said  Mr.  Plumdamas,  't£at  this  reprieve 
wadna  stand  gude  in  the  auld  Scots  law,  when  the  kingdom 
wu  SL  kingdom.' 

*  I  dinna  ken  muckle  about  the  law,'  answered  Mrs.  Howden ; 
'but  I  ken,  when  we  had  a  king,  and  a  chancellor,  and  par- 
liament men  o'  our  ain,  we  could  aye  peeble  them  wi'  stanes 
when  they  werena  gude  balms.  But  naebody's  nails  can  reach 
the  length  o'  Lunnon.' 

'  Weary  on  Lunnon,  and  a'  that  e'er  came  out  o't  I '  said 
Wm  Qrizel  Damahoy,  an  ancient  seamstress ;  'they  hae  taen 
awa  our  parliament,  and  they  hae  oppressed  our  trade.  Our 
gentles  wUl  hardly  allow  that  a  Scots  needle  can  sew  ruffles  on 
a  sark,  or  lace  oa  an  owerlay.' 

'Te  may  say  that,  Miss  Damahoy,  and  I  ken  o'  them  that 
hae  gotten  raisins  fiae  Lunnon  by  forpits  at  ance,'  responded 
Plumdamas;  'and  then  sic  an  host  of  idle  English  gangers  and 
excisemen  as  hae  come  down  to  vex  and  torment  us,  that  an 
honest  man  canna  fetch  sae  muckle  as  a  bit  anker  o'  brandy 
frae  Leith  to  the  Lawnmarket,  but  he's  like  to  be  rubbit  o'  the 
very  gudes  he's  bought  and  paid  for.  Weel,  I  winna  justify 
Andrew  Wilson  for  pitting  hands  on  what  wasna  his ;  but  if  he 
took  nae  mair  than  his  ain,  there's  an  awfu'  difference  between 
that  and  the  fiict  this  man  stands  for.' 

'  If  ye  speak  about  the  law,'  said  Mrs.  Howden,  '  here  comes 
Mr.  Saddletree,  that  can  settle  it  as  weel  as  ony  on  the  bench.' 

The  party  she  mientioned,  a  grave  elderly  person,  with  a 
superb  periwigs  dressed  in  a  decent  suit  of  sad-coloured  clothes. 
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oune  ap  M  dia  spoke,  and  ooorteoosly  gaya  his  ann  to  Mias 
Grizel  Damahoj. 

It  may  be  neoeaaazy  to  mentkm  that  Mr.  Bartoline  Saddle- 
tiee  kept  an  excellent  and  highly-esteemed  shop  for  hameaa, 
saddles,  etc.  etc.,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Nag,  at  the  head  of 
Bess  Wynd.*  His  genius,  howeyer  (as  he  himself  and  most  of 
his  neighbours  oonoeiTed),  lay  towards  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  and  he  failed  not  to  give  frequent  attendance  upon 
the  pleadings  and  arguments  of  the  lawyers  and  judges  in  the 
neighbouring  square,  where,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  oftener  to 
be  found  than  would  have  oonsLsted  with  his  own  emolument ; 
but  that  his  wife,  an  aotive  painstaking  person,  could,  in  his 
absence,  make  an  admirable  shift  to  please  the  customers  and 
scold  the  journeymen.  ^^This  good  lady  was  in  the  habit  of 
letting  her  husband  take  his  way,  ana  go  on  improving  his 
stock  of  legal  knowledge  without  interruption;  but,  as  if  in 
requital,  she  insisted  upon  haying  her  own  will  in  the  domestic 
and  commercial  departments  which  he  abandoned  to  her.  Now, 
as  Bartoline  Saddletree  had  a  considerable  gift  of  worda^ 
which  he  mistook  for  eloquence,  and  conferred  more  liberally 
upon  the  society  in  whidi  he  lived  than  was  at  all  times 
gracious  and  acceptable^^there  went  forth  a  saying,  with  which 
wags  used  sometimes  to  interrupt  his  ihetorio^  that,  as  he 
had  a  golden  nag  at  his  door,  so  he  had  a  grey  mare  in  his 
shop.  This  reproach  induced  Mr.  Saddletree,  on  all  occasions,  to 
assume  rather  a  haughty  and  stately  tone  towards  his  good 
woman,  a  circumstance  by  which  she  seemed  veiy  little  affected, 
unless  he  attempted  to  exercise  any  real  authority,  when  she 
never  failed  to  fly  into  open  rebellion.  vBut  such  extremes 
Bartoline  seldom  provoked ;  for,  like  the  gentle  King  Jamie,  he 
was  fonder  of  talking  of  authority  than  really  exercising  it. 
This  turn  of  mind  was  on  the  whole  lucky  for  him ;  since  his 
substance  was  increased  without  any  trouble  on  his  part,  or 
any  intetTupti<Ni  of  his  favourite  studies. 

This  won!  in  explanation  has  been  thrown  in  to  the  reader, 
while  Saddletree  was  laying  down,  with  great  precision,  the 
law  upon  Porteous's  case,  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  condu- 
ston,  that,  if  Porteous  had  fired  five  minutes  sooner,  before 
Wilson  was  cut  down,  he  would  have  been  venanu  «#»  UeUo^ 
engaged,  that  is,  in  a  lawful  act,  and  only  liable  to  be  punished 
prcpUr  exee$9mnf  or  for  lack  of  discrotion,  which  mi^it  have 
mitigated  the  punishment  to  posna  ordinaina. 

*  Sm  B6«  Wynd.    Hota  8. 
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1 '  edhoed  Mn.  Howden,  on  whom»  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  the  fineness  of  this  distinction  was  entirely  thxown 
away,  'whan  had  Jook Porteons  dther gnce,  disoration, or gode 

manners  t    I  mind  when  his  father * 

'But,  Mrs.  Howden,'  said  Saddletree   ■ 


'And  V  said  Miss  Damahoy,  'mind  when  his  mother-*—' 

'  Miss  Damahoy,'  entreated  the  inteirupted  orator 

'And  I,'  said  FLumdamas,  'mind  when  his  wife ' 

'Mr.  Plumdamas — Mrs.  Howden — Miss  Damahoy,'  again 
implored  the  orator,  'mind  the  distinotiaii,  as  Ooonsellor 
GroBsmyloctf  says — "I,"  says  he,  "take  a  distinction.".  Now, 
the  body  of  the  criminal  being  out  down,  and  the  exeeutioii 
ended,  Porteous  was  no  longer  official ;  the  act  whieh  he  came 
to  protect  and  guard  being  d<Nie  and  ended,  he  was  no  better 
than  euivit  ex  popvlo.* 

'  QuivU — qwiviMf  Mr.  Saddletree,  craying  your  pardon,'  said, 
with  a  prolonged  emphasis  on  the  fint  syllable,  Mr.  Butler, 
the  deputy  schoolmaster  of  a  parish  near  Edinburgh,  who  at 
that  moment  came  up  behind  them  as  the  false  Latin  was 
uttered. 

'What  signifies  interrupting  me^  Mr.  Butler  t — ^but  I  am  glad 
to  see  ye  notwithstanding.  I  speak  after  Counsellor  Crossmy- 
loof,  and  he  said  euivit.* 

'  If  Counsellor  Crossmyloof  used  the  dative  for  the  ncmina- 
tiye,  I  would  have  crossed  Aw  loof  with  a  tight  leathern  strap, 
Mr.  Saddletree;  there  is  not  a  boy  on  the  booby  fonn  but 
should  have  been  scourged  for  such  a  solecism  in  grammar.' 

'  I  speak  Latin  like  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Butler,  and  not  like  a 
schoolmaster,'  retorted  Saddletree. 

'  Scarce  like  a  schoolboy,  I  think,'  rejoined  Butler. 

'It  matters  little,'  said  Bartoline;  'all  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  Porteous  has  become  liable  to  the  pcma  txlra  ardinewi^ 
or  capital  punishment,  which  is  to  say,  in  plain  Scotch,  the 
gallows,  simply  because  he  did  not  fire  when  he  was  in  office^ 
but  waited  till  the  body  was  cut  down,  the  execution  whilk  he 
had  in  charge  to  guard  implemented,  and  he  himself  exonered 
of  the  public  trust  imposed  on  him.' 

'But,  Mr.  Saddletree,'  said  Plumdamas,  'do  ye  reaUy  think 
John  Porteous's  case  wad  hae  been  better  d  he  had  begun  firing 
before  ony  stanes  were  flung  at  a'f ' 

'Indeed  do  I,  neighbour  Plumdamas,'  r^ed  Bartoline, 
confidentiy,  '  he  being  then  in  pobit  of  trust  and  in  pcnnt  of 
power,  the  execution  being  but  inchoate^  or,  at  least,  not  imple* 
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mentedy  or  finally  ended ;  but  after  Wilson  was  oat  down  it 
was  a'  ower — ^he  was  clean  exanctorate,  and  bad  nae  mair  ado 
but  to  get  awa  wi'  his  Guard  up  tbis  West  Bow  as  fast  as  if 
tbere  bad  been  a  capti<m  after  bim.  And  this  is  law,  for  I 
beard  it  laid  down  hj  Lord  YincoTinoentem.' 

'  Yinoovinoentem  I  Is  be  a  lord  of  state  or  a  lord  of  seat  f ' 
inquired  Mrs.  Howden. 

'A  lord  of  seat — a  lord  of  session.  I  fasb  mjsell  little  wi' 
lords  o'  state ;  tbej  vex  me  wi'  a  wbeen  idle  questions  about 
tbeir  saddles,  and  curpels,  and  bolsters,  and  borse-fumituie,  and 
wbat  tbey'U  cost,  and  wban  they'll  be  ready.  A  wbeen  gallop- 
ing geese  1  my  wife  may  serve  the  like  o'  tben^' 

'And  so  migbt sbe,  in  ber  day,  bae  served  tbe  best  lord  in 
tbe  land,  for  as  little  as  ye  tbink  o'  ber,  Mr.  Saddletree,'  said 
Mrs.  Howden,  somewhat  indignant  at  tbe  contemptuous  way  in 
wbicb  ber  gossip  was  mentioned ;  *  wben  sbe  and  I  were  twa 
gilpies,  we  little  tbougbt  to  bae  sitten  doun  wi'  tbe  like  o'  my 
auld  Davie  Howden,  or  you  either,  Mr.  Saddletree.' 

While  Saddletree,  who  was  not  bright  at  a  reply,  was  cud- 
gelling his  brains  for  an  answer  to  this  home-thrust,  Miss 
Damahoy  broke  in  on  bim. 

'  And  as  for  the  lords  of  state,'  said  Miss  Damahoy, '  ye  suld 
mind  tbe  riding  o'  tbe  parliament,  Mr.  Saddletree,  in  tbe  gude 
auld  time  before  tbe  Union :  a  year's  rent  o'  mony  a  gude  estate 
gaed  for  horse-graith  and  harnessing,  f orbye  broidered  robes  and 
foot-mantles,  that  wad  bae  stude  by  their  lane  wi'  gold  brocade^ 
and  tbat  were  muckle  in  my  ain  line.' 

'Ay,  and  then  the  lusty  banqueting,  with  sweetmeats  and 
comfits  wet  and  dry,  and  dned  fruits  of  divers  sorts,'  said  Plum- 
damas.     '  But  Scotland  was  Scotland  in  these  days.' 

'  111  tell  ye  wbat  it  is,  neighbours,'  said  Mrs.  Howden,  '  111 
ne'er  believe  Scotland  is  Scotland  ony  mair,  if  our  kindly  Soots 
sit  doun  with  tbe  affi!ont  they  bae  gien  us  this  day.  It's  not 
only  the  bluid  that  is  shed,  but  the  bluid  tbat  might  bae  been 
shed,  that's  required  at  our  hands.  There  was  my  daughter's 
wean,  little  Eppie  Daidle—my  oe,  ye  ken,  Miss  Grizel — ^bad 
played  the  truant  frae  tbe  school,  as  bairns  will  do,  ye  ken,  Mr. 
Butler ' 

'And  for  which,'  inteijected  Mr.  Butler,  'they  should  be 
soundly  scourged  by  tbeir  well-wishers.' 

'And  bad  just  cruppen  to  the  gallows'  foot  to  see  tbe  bang- 
ing, as  was  natural  for  a  wean ;  and  what  for  migbtna  she  bae 
beini  shot  as  weel  as  the  rest  o'  them,  and  where  wad  we  a' 
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hae  been  then  f  I  wonder  how  Queen<!arlme— if  her  name  be 
Carline — ^wad  hae  liked  to  hae  had  ane  o'  her  ain  baima  in  aio  a 
Tenturef 

'Report  aajBi'  answered  Batler>  'that  such  a  droumstanee 
would  not  haye  distrooood  her  Majesty  bejond  enduranoe.' 

'Aweel,'  said  Mrs.  Howden,  'the  sum  o'  the  matter  is,  that» 
were  I  a  man,  I  wad  hae  amends  o'  Jook  Porteons,  be  the  up- 
shot what  like  o%  if  a'  the  earles  and  carlines  in  England  had 
sworn  to  the  nay-say.' 

'  I  would  daw  down  the  tolbooth  door  wi'  my  nails,'  said 
Miss  Grizdy  'but  I  wad  be  at  him.' 

'Te  may  be  Yery  right,  ladies,'  said  Butler,  'but  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  speak  so  loud.' 

'Speak  1'  exclaimed  both  the  ladies  together,  'there  will  be 
naething  else  spoken  about  frae  the  Weigh  House  to  the  Water 
Gate  till  this  is  dther  ended  or  mended.' 

The  females  now  departed  to  their  respeotiTe  places  of 
abode.  Plumdamas  joined  the  other  two  gentlemen  in  drink- 
ing their  '  meridian,'  a  bumper-dram  of  brandy,  as  they  passed 
the  well-known  low-browed  shop  in  the  Lawnmarket  where 
they  were  wont  to  take  that  refreshment.  Mr.  Plumdamas 
then  departed  towards  his  shop,  and  Mr.  Butler,  who  happened 
to  have  some  particular  oocadon  for  the  rdn  of  an  old  bridle 
— ^the  truants  of  that  busy  day  could  have  antidpated  its  appli- 
cation— walked  down  the  lAwnmarket  with  Mr.  Saddletree, 
each  talking  as  he  could  get  a  word  thrust  in,  the  one  on  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  the  other  on  those  of  syntax,  and  ndther 
listening  to  a  word  which  his  compani<Ni  uttered. 


CHAPTER  V 

ho  oolde  right  weel  Uy  down  the  kw, 
But  in  hia  house  was  meek  as  is  «  daw. 

Dayis  LnnMAT. 

'  Tama  has  beea  Jook  DriTer,  the  oanier,  herey  speering  aboat 
hia  new  giaith,'  said  Mn.  Saddletree  to  her  husband,  as  he 
croasod  his  threshold,  not  with  the  purpose,  by  any  means,  of 
ooDsulting  him  upon  his  own  aflhixs,  but  merely  to  intimate^  bj 
a  gentle  recapitulation,  how  much  duty  she  had  gone  through 
in  his  absence. 

^  Weel,'  replied  Bartoline,  and  deigned  not  a  woid  more. 
.    'And  the  Laird  of  Girdingburst  has  had  his  running  foot^ 
man  here»  and  oa'd  himsell — ^he's  a  civil  pleasant  young  gentle- 
man— to  see  when  the  broidered  aaddle-doth  for  his  sonel 
hone  will  be  ready,  for  he  wants  it  again  the  Kelso  races.' 

*  Weel,  aweel,'  replied  Bartoline,  as  koonically  as  before, 

*  And  his  lordship,  the  Earl  of  Blasonbuiy,  Lord  Tlash  and 
Flame,  is  like  to  be  dean  daft  that  the  harness  for  the  six 
ilanders  mears,  wi'  the  crests,  ooronets,  housings,  and  mount- 
ings conform,  are  no  sent  hame  according  to  promise  gien.' 

'Weel,  weel,  weel — ^weel,  weel,  gudewife,'  said  Saddletree, 
'  if  he  gangs  daft^  well  hae  him  cognosced — ^it's  a'  very  weel.' 

'  It's  weel  that  ye  think  sae,  "Mx.  Saddletree,'  answered  his 
helpmate,  rather  nettled  at  the  indifference  with  which  her 
report  was  reoeiyed;  'there's  mony  ane  wad  hae  thou^t 
themselyes  afironted  if  sae  mony  customers  had  ca'd  and 
naebody  to  answer  them  but  women-folk;  for  a'  the  lads 
were  afi^  as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned,  to  see  Porteous 
hanged,  that  might  be  counted  upon ;  and  sae,  you  no  being 
at  hame ' 

'Houts,  Mrs.  Saddletree,'  said  Bartoline,  with  an  air  of 
consequence,  '  dinna  deave  me  wi'  your  nonsense ;  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  being  elsewhere :  non  omnia,  as  Mr.  Grossmy- 
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kxd  said,  when  he  was  called  by  two  macen  at  onoe — nan  mnmia 
possmnMS — ;|>eMMi»t»---^pasM»iw — I  ken  our  law  Latin  ofiends  Mr. 
Butler's  ears,  but  it  means  ''  Naebody,"  an  it  were  the  Lord 
President  himsell,  "  oan  do  twa  turns  at  anoe." ' 

'Very  rights  Mr.  Saddletree,'  answered  his  careful  helpmate^ 
with  a  sarcastic  smile ;  'and  nae  doubt  it's  a  deoent  tlung  to 
leave  your  wife  to  look  after  young  gentlemen's  saddles  and 
bridlesy  when  ye  gang  to  see  a  man  that  never  did  ye  nae  ill 
razing  a  halter.' 

'Woman,'  said  Saddletree,  assuming  an  elevated  tone,  to 
which  the  'meridian'  had  somewhat  contributed,  'desist, — I  say 
forbear,  from  intromitting  with  affitirs  thou  canst  not  under* 
stand.  D'ye  think  I  was  bom  to  sit  here  broggin  an  elshin 
through  bend-leather,  when  sic  men  as  Duncan  Forbes  and 
that  <^er  Amiston  ohield  there,  without  muckle  greater  parts, 
if  the  doee^ead  speak  true^  thsn  mysell,  maun  be  presidetitB 
and  king's  advocates,  nae  doubt^aodwha  but  they  f  Whereas, 
were  favour  equally  distribute,  as  in  the  days  of  the  wight 
Wallace ' 

'  I  ken  naething  we  wad  hae  gotten  by  the  wight  Wallace^' 
said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  'unless,  as  I  hae  heard  the  auld  folk  tell, 
they  fought  in  thae  days  wi'  bend-leather  guns,  and  then  it's  a 
dianoe  but  what^  if  he  had  bou^t  them,  he  might  have  f oigot 
to  pay  for  them.  And  as  for  the  greatness  ot  your  parts^ 
Bartley,  the  folk  in  the  dose-head  maun  ken  mair  about  them 
than  I  do,  if  they  make  sic  a  report  of  them.' 

'I  tell  ye,  woman,'  said  Saddletree,  in  high  dudgeon,  'that 
je  ken  naething  about  these  matters.  In  Sir  William  Wallace's 
days  there  was  nae  man  pinned  down  to  sie  a  slavidi  wark  as 
a  saddler's,  for  they  got  ony  leather  gndth  that  they  had  use 
far  ready^nade  out  of  Holland.' 

'  Well,'  said  Butler,  who  was,  like  many  of  his  prolession* 
something  of  a  humorist  and  dry  joker,  'tf  that  be  the  case^ 
Mr.  Saddletree,  I  think  we  have  changed  for  the  better;  since 
we  make  our  own  harness,  and  <mly  import  our  lawyers  from 
Holland.' 

'It's  ower  true,  Mr.  Butler,'  answered  Bartoline,  with  a 
sigh ;  '  if  I  had  had  the  luck-— or  mther,  if  my  father  had  had 
the  sense  to  send  me  to  Leyden  and  Utrecht  to  learn  the 
SUbgtUuUB  and  Fcmdex * 


*  Tou  mean  the  /fMet^utei— Justinian's  In$UMe$y  Mr.  Saddle- 
tnef  said  Butler. 

'Institutes  and  substitutes  are   synonymous  words,   Mr. 
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Butler,  and  used  indififorently  as  Bach  in  deeds  of  tailsie,  as 
jou  may  see  in  Balfour's  Fraetiquetf  or  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's 
Styles.  I  understand  these  things  pretty  weel,  I  thank  God ; 
but  I  own  I  should  have  studied  in  Holland' 

*  To  comfort  you,  you  might  not  hare  been  farther  forward 
than  you  are  now,  Mr.  Saddletree,'  replied  Mr.  Butler;  'for 
our  Scottish  advocates  are  an  aristocratic  race.  Their  brass  is 
of  the  right  Oorintluan  quality,  and  Jion  emm$  wntigii  adire 
Connthftm.    Aha,  Mr.  Saddletree  I ' 

'And  aha,  Mr.  Butler,'  rejoined  Bartoline,  upon  whom,  as 
may  be  well  supposed,  the  jest  was  lost,  and  all  but  the  sound 
of  the  words,  'ye  said  a  gliff  syne  it  was  quivii^  and  now  I 
heard  ye  say  cuivis  with  my  ain  ears,  as  plain  as  ever  I  heard 
a  word  at  the  fore-bar.' 

'  Give  me  your  patience,  Mr.  Saddletree,  and  111  explain  the 
discrepancy  in  three  words,'  said  Butler,  as  pedantic  in  his  own 
department,  though  with  infinitely  more  judgment  and  learn- 
ing, as  Bartoline  was  in  his  self-assumed  profession  of  the  law. 
'  Give  me  your  patience  for  a  moment.  Toull  grant  that  the 
nominative  case  is  that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  nominated 
or  designed,  and  which  may  be  odled  the  primaiy  case,  all 
others  being  formed  from  it  by  alterations  of  the  termination 
in  the  learned  languages,  and  by  prepositions  in  our  modem 
Babylonian  jargons)  You'll  grant  me  that^  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Saddletree  f 

'  I  dinna  ken  whether  I  will  or  no—ad  avitandmn,  ye  ken — 
naebody  should  be  in  a  huxry  to  make  admissions,  either  in 
point  of  law  or  in  point  of  laoti'  said  Saddletree,  looking,  or 
endeavouring  to  lool^  as  if  he  understood  what  was  said. 

'And  the  dative  case,'  continued  Butler 

'I  ken  what  a  tutor  dative  is,'  said  Saddletree,  'readily 
enough.' 

'The  dative  case,'  resumed  the  grammarian,  'is  that  in 
which  anything  is  given  or  assigned  as  properly  belonging  to 
a  person  or  thing.    You  cannot  deny  that»  I  am  sure.' 

'  I  am  sure  ill  no  grant  it  though,'  said  Saddletree. 

'Then,  what  the  deevil  d'ye  ttJce  the  nominative  and  the 
dative  cases  to  be  f '  said  Butler,  hastOy,  and  surprised  at  once 
out  of  his  decency  of  expression  and  accuracy  of  pronunciation. 

'  III  tell  you  that  at  leisure,  Mr.  Butler,'  said  Saddletree^ 
with  a  very  knowing  look.  '  111  take  a  day  to  see  and  answer 
every  article  of  your  condescendence,  and  then  III  hold  you  to 
oonfess  or  deny,  as  accords.' 
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'CamOy  oom6y  Mr.  Saddletree^'  said  his  wife,  'well  hae  nae 
eonfeBsiona  and  oondesoendenoes  here,  let  them  deal  in  thae 
sort  o'  wares  that  are  paid  for  them ;  they  suit  the  like  o'  iia 
as  ill  as  a  demi-pique  saddle  would  set  a  draught  ox.' 

'Aha ! '  said  Mr.  Butler,  *  Optat  ephippia  bos  piger^  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  But  it  was  a  fair  hit  of  Mro.  Saddletree, 
however.' 

'And  it  wad  far  better  become  ye,  Mr.  Saddletree,'  con-\ 
tinned  his  helpmate,  '  since  je  say  ye  hae  skeel  o'  the  law,  to  ^ 
try  if  ye  can  do  ony  thing  for  £^e  Deans,  puir  thing,  that's 
lying  up  in  the  tolbooth  yonder,  cauld,  and  hungry,  and  comfort- 
less.  A  servant  lass  of  ours,  Mr.  Butler,  and  as  innocent  a 
lass,  to  my  thinking,  and  as  usefu'  in  the  chop.  When  Mr. 
Saddletree  gangs  out — and  ye're  aware  he's  s^dom  at  hame 
when  there's  ony  o'  the  plea-houses  open — ^puir  EfiBie  used  to 
help  me  to  tumble  the  bundles  o'  barkened  leather  up  and 
down,  and  range  out  the  gudes,  and  suit  a'body's  humours. 
And  troth,  she  could  aye  please  the  customers  wi'  her  answers, 
for  she  was  aye  oivO,  and  a  bonnier  lass  wasna  in  Auld  Reekie. 
And  when  folk  were  hasty  and  unreasonable,  she  could  serve 
them  better  than  me,  that  am  no  sae  young  as  I  hae  been,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  a  wee  bit  short  in  the  temper  into  the  bargain ; 
for  when  there's  ower  mony  folks  crying  on  me  at  anee,  and 
nane  but  ae  tongue  to  answer  them,  folk  maun  speak  hastily, 
or  theyll  ne'er  get  through  their  wark.     Sae  I  miss  Effie  daily.' 

^De  die  in  diem,*  added  Saddletree. 

'I  throk,'  said  Butler,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  'I 
have  seen  the  girl  in  the  shop,  a  modest-looking,  fair-haired 
girir 

'Ay,  ay,  that's  just  puir  Effie,'  said  her  mistress.  'How 
she  was  abandoned  to  hersell,  or  whether  she  was  Backless  o' 
the  sinf  u'  deed,  God  in  Heaven  knows ;  but  if  she's  been  guilty, 
she's  been  sair  tempted,  and  I  wad  amaist  take  my  Bible  aitii 
she  hasna  been  hersell  at  the  time.' 

Butler  had  by  this  time  become  much  agitated ;  he  fidgeted 
up  and  down  the  shop,  and  showed  the  greatest  agitation  that 
a  person  of  such  strict  decorum  could  be  supposed  to  give  way 
ta  '  Was  not  this  girl,'  he  said, '  the  daughter  of  David  Deans, 
that  had  the  parks  at  St.  Leonard's  taken  ^  and  has  she  not  a 
sister  f 

'  In  troth  has  she — ^puir  Jeanie  Deans,  ten  years  aulder  than 
hersell ;  she  was  here  greeting  a  wee  while  syne  about  her  tittie. 
And  what  could  I  say  to  her,  but  that  she  behoved  to  come  and 
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Bpeak  to  Mr.  Saddletree  when  he  was  at  hamet  It  wasna 
that  I  thought  Mr.  Saddletree  oould  do  her  or  ony  other  bod  j 
mudde  gude  or  ill,  but  it  wad  aye  serve  to  keep  the  puir  thing's 
heart  up  for  a  wee  while ;  and  let  sorrow  come  when  sonow 
maun.' 

'  Ye're  mistaen  though,  gudewife,'  said  Saddletree,  sooinfullj, 
'  for  I  oould  hae  gien  her  great  satisfaction ;  I  could  hae  proved 
to  her  that  her  sister  was  indicted  upon  the  statute  1690, 
chap.  1  [21} — ^for  the  mair  ready  prevention  of  child-murder,  fear 
concealing  ner  pregnancy,  and  giving  no  account  of  the  diild 
which  she  had  borne.' 

'I  hope,'  said  Butler — ^ I  trust  in  a  gradous  Qod,  that  she 
can  clear  herself.' 

*  And  sae  do  I,  Mr.  Butler,'  replied  Mrs.  Saddletree.  '  I  am 
sure  I  wad  hae  answered  for  her  as  my  ain  daughter ;  but,  wae's 
my  heart,  I  had  been  tender  a'  the  simmer,  and  scarce  ower  the 
door  o'  my  room  for  twal  weeks.  And  as  for  Mr.  Saddletree^ 
he  might  be  in  a  lying-in  hospital  and  ne'er  find  out  what  the 
women  cam  there  for.  Sae  I  coula  see  little  or  naething  o'  her, 
or  I  wad  hae  had  the  truth  o'  her  situation  out  o'  her,  I'se 
warrant  ye.  But  we  a'  think  her  sister  maun  be  able  to  speak 
something  to  clear  her.' 

*The  haill  Parliament  House,'  said  Saddletree,  'was  speak- 
ing o^  naething  else,  till  this  job  o'  Porteous's  put  it  out  o' 
hwd.  It's  a  beautiful  point  of  presumptive  murder,  and  there's 
been  nane  like  it  in  the  Justiciar  Court  since  the  case  of  Luckie 
Smith,  the  howdie,  that  suffered  in  the  year  1679.' 

^But  what's  the  matter  wi'  you,  Mr.  Butler  1'  said  the  good 
woman;  'ye  are  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet;  will  ye  take  a 
dramf 

'By  no  means,'  said  BuUer,  compelling  himself  to  speak. 
'I  walked  in  from  Dumfries  yesterday,  and  this  is  a  warm 
day.'  '  ' 

*  Sit  down,'  said  Mrs.  Saddletree^  laying  hands  on  him  kindly, 
'  and  rest  ye ;  yell  kill  yourseU,  man,  at  that  rate.  And  are  we 
to  wish  you  joy  o'  getting  the  scule,  Mr.  Butler  f 

'Tea — no — I  do  not  know,'  answered  the  young  man, 
faguely.  But  Mrs.  Saddletree  kept  him  to  the  point,  partly 
tot  of  real  interest,  partly  from  curiosity. 

'  Te  dinna  ken  whether  ye  are  to  get  the  free  scule  o'  Dum- 
fries or  no,  after  hinging  on  and  teaching  it  a'  the  sinmier  f ' 

'  No^  llLrs.  Saddletree,  I  am  not  to  have  it,'  replied  Butler, 
more  collectedly.    *  The  Laird  of  Black-at-the-Bane  had  a  natural 
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■on  bred  to  the  kixk,  that  the  presbytay  oould  not  be  ptevailed 
upon  to  lioenee;  and  ao        ' 

'Ay,  ye  need  say  nae  mair  about  it;  if  there  was  a  laixd 
that  had  a  pnir  kinwman  or  a  bastaid  that  it  wad  suit^  there's 
eneugh  sauL  And  ye're  e'en  oome  back  to  lib^rton  to 
wait  for  dead  men's  uioonf  and,  for  as  frail  as  Mr.  Whaok- 
faaim  is,  he  may  live  as  lang  as  you,  that  are  his  assistant  and 


'  Yeiy  like,'  replied  Butler,  with  a  sigh ;  '  I  do  not  know  if  I 
should  wish  it  othennse.' 

'Nae  donbt  it's  a  very  vexing  thing,'  continued  the  good 
lady,  '  to  be  in  that  dependent  station ;  and  you  that  hae  rig^t 
and  title  to  sae  muckle  better,  I  wonder  how  ye  bear  these 


^QnM  dfUigit  etuUgat^*  answered  Butler;  'even  the  pagan 
fieneca.  oould  aee  an  adyantage  in  afiSiction.  The  heathens  had 
their  philosophy  and  the  Jews  their  revelation,  Mrs.  Saddletree, 
and  they  endured  their  distresses  in  their  day.  Chxistians  have 
a  better  dispensation  than  either,  but  doubtless—' 

fie  stopped  and  sighed. 

'I  ken  what  ye  mean,'  said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  looking  toward 
her  husband ;  '  there's  whiles  we  lose  patienoe  in  spite  of  baith 
book  and  Biblob  But  ye  are  no  gaun  awa»  and  looking  sae 
pooriy ;  ye'll  stay  and  take  some  }aul  wi'  ust' 

Mr.  &uldletree  laid  aside  Balfour's  Fracliqiie$  (his  favourite 
study,  and  much  good  may  it  do  him),  to  join  in  his  wife's 
hospitable  importunity.  But  the  teacher  deohned  all  entreaty, 
and  took  his  leave  upon  the  spot 

'There's  something  in  a'  this,'  said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  looking 
after  him  as  he  walked  up  the  street.  'I  wonder  what  makes 
Mr.  Butler  sae  distressed  about  Effie's  misfortune ;  there  was  nae 
aoquaintanoe  atween  them  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of ;  but  they 
were  neighbours  when  David  Deans  was  on  the  Laird  o'  Dumbiih 
dikes'  land.  Mr.  Butler  wad  ken  her  father,  or  some  o'  her 
folL  Qet  up^  Mr.  Saddletree ;  ye  have  set  yonrsell  down  on 
the  very  breoham  that  wants  stitching ;  and  here's  little  Willie, 
the  prentioe.  Ye  little  rinthereout  deU  that  ye  are,  what  takes 
you  raking  through  the  gutters  to  see  folk  hangitf  How 
wad  ye  Hke  when  it  comes  to  be  yotur  ain  bhanoe,  as  I  winna 
ensure  ye^  if  ye  dinna  mend  your  manners!  And  what  are  ye 
maundering  and  greeting  for,  as  if  a  word  were  breaking  your 
hanesf  Gang  in  bye,  and  be  a  better  bairn  another  time^  and 
tell  Peggy  to  gie  ye  a  bicker  o'  broth,  ixx  yell  be  as  gl^  as  a 
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gledy  Fse  WBrrant  ye.  It's  a  Catherlen  bairn,  Mr.  Saddleteee^ 
and  motherleaa,  whilk  in  some  caaes  may  be  iraur,  and  ane 
would  take  oare  o'  him  if  they  oould ;  it's  a  Christian  duty/ 

*  Very  true,  gudewife,'  said  Saddletree,  in  reply,  '  we  are  tn 
loco  paretUii  to  him  during  his  yean  of  pupiUarity,  and  I  haa 
had  thoughts  of  applying  to  the  court  for  a  oommission  as 
factor  loco  tutoriSf  seeing  there  is  nae  tutor  nominate^  and  the 
tutor^trlaw  declines  to  act ;  but  only  I  fear  the  expense  of  the 
procedure  wad  not  be  in  rem  ffenam,  for  I  am  not  aware  if 
Willie  has  ony  effects  whereof  to  assume  the  administration.' 

He  concluded  this  sentence  with  a  self-important  cough,  as 
one  who  has  laid  down  the  law  in  an  indisputable  manner. 

' Effects  1 '  said  Mrs.  Saddletree^  'what  effects  has  the  puir 
wean  f  He  was  in  rags  when  his  mother  died ;  and  the  blue 
polonie  that  Effie  made  for  him  out  of  an  auld  mantle  of  my 
ain  was  the  first  decent  dress  the  baim  ever  had  on.  Puir 
Efi&e  1  can  ye  tell  me  now  really,  wi'  a'  your  law,  will  her  life  be 
in  danger,  Mr.  Saddletree,  when  they  arena  able  to  prore  that 
ever  there  was  a  baim  aya  f ' 

*  Whoy,'  said  Mr.  Saddletree,  delighted  at  haying  for  once 
in  his  life  seen  his  wife's  attention  arrested  by  a  topic  of  legal 
discussion — 'whoy,  there  are  two  sorts  of  niurdrwni  or  mur- 
dragium,  or  what  you  populariter  et  vulgariter  call  murther.  I 
mean  there  are  many  sorts ;  for  there's  your  fnurthrum  per 
vigiUoi  et  tneiddai  and  your  miurthrum  under  trust.' 

'I  am  sure,'  replied  his  moiety,  'that  murther  by  trust  is 
the  way  that  the  gentry  murther  us  merchants,  and  whiles 
make  us  shut  the  booth  up ;  but  that  has  nnAfhing  to  do  wi' 
Effie's  misfortune.' 

'  The  case  of  Effie— or  Euphemia — ^Deans,'  resumed  Saddle- 
tree, '  is  one  of  those  cases  of  murder  presumptiye,  that  is,  a 
murder  of  the  law's  inferring  or  construction,  bemg  derived  froin 
certain  indicia  or  grounds  of  suspicion.' 

'So  that^'  said  the  good  woman,  'unless  puir  Effie  has  com- 
municated her  situation,  shell  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  if  the 
baim  was  still-bom,  or  if  it  be  alive  at  this  moment!' 

'Assuredly,'  said  Saddletree,  'it  being  a  statute  made  by 
our  sovereign  Lord  and  Lady  to  prevent  the  horrid  delict  of 
bringing  forth  children  in  secret.  The  crime  is  rather  a 
favourite  of  the  law,  this  spedes  of  murther  being  one  of  its 
ain  creation.'  * 

'Then,  if  the  law  makes  murders,'  said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  'the 

*  Bee  Law  ralatiiig  to  Chfld  Harder.    Note  7. 
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law  should  be  hanged  for  them;  or  if  they  wad  hang  a  lawyer 
ina^Att/ij  the  ooontry  wad  find  nae  fiiut.' 

A  Bummons  to  their  frugal  dinner  interrupted  the  further 
prpgreas  of  the  conyeraationy  which  was  otherwise  like  to  take 
a  turn  muoh  len  favourable  to  the  aoience  of  jurisprudence  and 
its  professors  than  Mr.  Bartoline  Saddletree^  the  food  admirer 
of  both,  had  at  its  opening  anticipated. 


VII 


CHAPTEB  VI 

.  But  np  then  hIm  all  Edinboxghi 
They  all  toee  up  by  thouuidB  tfareei 

Bdtlbb,  on  hia  depaitare  from  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Nag^ 
went  in  quest  of  a  Mend  of  his  connected  with  the  law,  of  wham 
he  wished  to  make  particular  inquiries  conceming  the  drcumr 
stances  in  which  the  unfortunate  yoimg  woman  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter  was  placed,  having,  as  &e  reader  has  probably 
already  conjectured,  reasons  much  deeper  than  those  dictated 
by  mere  humanity  for  interesting  hiinself  in  her  ftite.  He 
found  the  person  he  sought  absent  from  home,  and  was  equally 
unfortunate  in  one  or  two  other  calls  which  he  made  upon 
acquaintances  whom  he  hoped  to  interest  in  her  stoiy.  But 
eyeiybody  was,  for  the  moment^  stark  mad  on  the  subject  of 
Porteous,  and  engaged  busily  in  attacking  or  defending  the 
measures  of  goyemment  in  reprieving  him ;  and  the  ardour  of 
dispute  had  excited  such  universal  thirst  that  half  the  young 
lawyers  and  writers,  together  with  their  very  derks,  the  class 
whom  Butler  was  lookmg  after,  had  adjourned  the  debate  to 
some  favourite  tavern.  It  was  computed  by  an  experienced 
arithmetician  that  thero  was  as  much  twopenny  ale  consumed 
on  the  discussion  as  would  have  floated  a  first-rate  man- 
of-war. 

Butler  wandered  about  until  it  was  dusk,  resolving  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  visiting  the  unfortunate  young  woman, 
when  his  doing  so  might  be  least  observed ;  for  he  had  his  own 
reasons  for  avoiding  the  remarics  of  Mrs.  Saddletree,  whose 
shop -door  opened  at  no  great  distance  from  that  of  the  jaU, 
though  on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  street,  and  a  little 
higher  up.  He  passed,  therefore,  through  the  narrow  and 
partly  covered  passage  leading  from  the  north-west  end  of  the 
Parliament  Square. 
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He  stood  ncmhttxte  tbe  Gothio  entranoe  of  the  aadent 
lunaoDy  which,  as  ^B^  knovn  to  all  men,  rean  its  ancient 
front  in  the  Tory  nucHn  of  tmHigh  Street^  fonning^  as  itirere^ 
the  tenninatioQ  to  a  huge  pile  of  buildings  called  the  Lu^en- 
booths^  whichy  for  some  inoonopiyable  reason,  our  anoeston  had 
jammed  into  the  midst  of  wb  QjEinoipal  street  of  the  town, 
leaving  far  passage  a  nanow  street  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
soath,  into  whidi  the  prison  opens^  a  narrow  crooked  lane^ 
winding  betwixt  the  h^  and  sombre  walls  of  the  tolboothand 
the  adjacent  houses  on  the  one  ride^  and  the  buttresses  and 
projeotions  of  the  old  Oathedial  upcm  the  other.  To  giye  some 
gaiety  to  this  sombre  passage,  wdl  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Kramee,  a  number  of  little  booths  or  shops,  alter  the  fashion 
of  cobblers'  stalls,  are  plastered,  as  it  were,  against  the  Gothic 
projections  and  abutments,  se  tiiat  it  seemed  as  if  the  traders 
had  occupied  with  nests,  bearing  ibe  same  proportion  to  the 
building,  ererr  buttress  and  coign  of  vantage,  as  the  martlet 
did  in  l6u)bedi's  castle.  Of  later  jears  these  booths  have  de- 
generated into  mere  toj-shops,  where  the  little  loiterers  chiefly 
interested  in  such  wares  are  tempted  to  linger,  enchanted 
by  the  rich  display  of  hobby-hones,  babies,  and  Dutoh  toys, 
ananged  in  artful  and  gay  confusion ;  yet  half nacared  by  the 
cross  looks  of  the  withered  pantaloon,  or  spectacled  old  lady, 
by  whom  these  tempting  stores  are  watched  and  superintended. 
But  in  the  times  we  write  of  the  hosiers,  the  glovers,  the 
hatters,  the  mercers,  the  milliners,  and  all  who  dealt  in  the 
miscellaneous  wares  now  tormed  haberdashers'  goods,  were  to 
be  found  in  this  nairow  alley. 

To  return  from  our  digression.  Butler  found  the  outer 
turnkey,  a  tall,  thin  dd  man,  witii  long  silver  hair,  in  the  act 
of  locking  the  outward  door  of  the  jaO.  He  addressed  himself 
to  this  person,  and  asked  admlbtance  to  Effie  Deans,  confined 
upcm  accusation  of  child^nurder.  The  tutnkey  lodced  at  him 
earnestly,  and,  dvill  j  touching  his  hat  out  of  respect  to  Butler's 
bladk  coat  and  derical  appearance,  replied,  *  It  was  impossible 
any  one  could  be  admitted  at  present.' 

*Tou  shut  up  earlier  than  usual,  probably  on  account  of 
Captain  Porteous's  affiart'  said  Butler. 

The  turnkey,  with  the  true  mysteiy  of  a  person  in  office, 
gave  two  grave  nods,  and  withmwing  from  the  wards  a 
ponderous  key  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  he  proceeded  to  shut 
a  strong  plato  of  steel  whidi  folded  down  above  the  keyhole, 
and  was  secured  by  a  steel  spring  and  catch.    Butler  stood  still 
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iDfltinotiTelj  while  the  door  wm  made  f aat»  and  then  looking  at 
hia  watoh,  walked  fansUy  up  the  street^  muttering  to  hixoiielf 
almost  unconacionaly — 

Porta  advena,  ingenfl^  solidoqne  adamante  oolomiUB ; 
Tis  at  nulla  Timm,  non  ipii  exaobidere  ferro 
OodioobB  valeaat.    Stat  nm^  toxria  ad  aana,  eto.* 

Having  wasted  half  an  hour  mofe  in  a  second  fraitlesa  at- 
toQipt  to  find  his  legal  friend  and  adyiser,  he  thought  it  time  to 
leave  the  city  and  return  to  hia  place  of  residence  in  a  small  vil- 
lage about  two  milea  and  ahalf  to  the  southward  of  Edinburig^ 
The  metropolis  waa  at  this  time  suxroonded  by  a  high  wall,  with 
battlements  and  flanking  projections  at  some  inteirals,  and  the 
access  was  through  gates,  called  in  the  Scottish  language  'ports^' 
which  were  regularly  ahut  at  night.  A  small  fee  to  the  keepets 
would  indeed  procure  egress  and  ingress  at  any  time^  through 
a  wicket  left  for  that  purpose  in  the  laige  gate,  but  it  waa  of 
some  importance  to  a  man  so  poor  as  Butler  to  avoid  even  this 
Blight  peouniaiy  mulct;  aixl  fearmg  th«  hoar  of  shttttiDg  the 
gates  might  be  near,  he  made  for  that  to  which  he  found  himself 
nearesl^  although  by  doing  so  he  somewhat  lengthened  his  walk 
homewards.  Briato  Port  was  that  by  which  his  direct  road  lay, 
but  the  West  Port,  which  laada  out  of  the  Gra88maik.et^  waa  the 
nearest  of  the  city  gates  to  the  place  where  he  found  himself, 
and  to  that)  therefore,  he  directed  his  course. 

He  reached  the  port  in  amjde  time  to  pass  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  and  enter  a  suburb  called  Portsburgh»  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  lower  order  of  citiaens  and  mechanics.  Here  he  was 
unexpectedly  interrupted.  He  had  not  gone  far  from  the 
gate  before  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  dnuEBy  «nd,  to  his  great 
surprise,  met  a  number  of  persona,  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
whole  front  of  the  street^  and  form  a  considerable  maaa 
behind,  moving  with  great  speed  towards  the  gate  he  had 
just  come  from,  and  having  in  front  of  them  a  drum  beating 
to  arms.  While  he  considered  how  he  should  escape  a  party 
assembled,  as  it  might  be  {wesumed,  for  no  lawful  purpose^ 
they  came  full  on  him  and  stopped  him. 

'  Are  you  a  clergyman  f '  one  questioned  him. 

Butler  replied  tibiat  'he  was  in  orders,  but  waa  not  a  placed 
minister,' 

*  It's  Mr.  Butler  from  Liberton/  said  a  voice  from  bdiind ; 
'  hell  discharge  the  duty  as  weel  as  ony  man.' 

*6eeTnmdatioiL    Notea 
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*T<m  miut  turn  baok  with  ns,  air/  said  the  first  speaker, 
in  a  tone  oItO  but  peremptory. 

'For  what  purpose,  gentlement'  said  Mr.  Butler.  'I  li^e 
at  some  distanoe  from  town ;  the  roads  are  unsafe  by  night; 
you  will  do  me  a  aerious  injury  by  stopping  me.' 

'  You  shall  be  sent  mlAy  home,  no  man  shall  touch  a  hair 
of  your  head ;  but  you  must  and  shall  come  along  with  us.' 

'But  to  what  purpose  or  end,  gentlemenf '  said  Butler.  *1 
hope  you  will  be  so  eivil  as  to  ez^^Bun  that  to  mef 

'Tou  shall  know  that  in  good  timsk  Gome  along,  for  oome 
you  must,  by  force  or  fair  means;  and  I  warn  you  to  look 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left,  and  to  take  no  notice 
of  any  man's  fnoey  but  conaider  all  tiiat  is  passing  before  you 
as  a  dream.' 

'I  would  it  were  a  dream  I  could  awaken  from,'  said  Butler 
to  himself;  but  having  no  means  to  oppose  the  violence  with 
whieh  he  was  threatened,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  round  and 
march  in  front  of  the  rioters,  two  men'  partly  supporting  and 
partly  holdii^  him.  During  this  parley  the  insurgents  had 
made  themselyes  masters  of  the  West  Port,  rushing  upon  the 
waiters  (so  the  people  were  called  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
gates),  and  possessing  themselyes  of  the  keys.  They  bolted 
and  barred  the  folding  doors,  and  conmianded  the  person 
whose  duty  it  usually  was  to  secure  the  wicket,  of  which 
they  did  not  understand  the  fastenings.  The  man,  terrified 
at  an  inddent  so  totally  unexpected,  was  unable  to  perform 
his  usual  office,  and  gave  the  matter  up,  after  several  attempts. 
The  rioters,  who  seemed  to  have  come  prepared  for  every  emer- 
gency, called  for  torches,  by  the  light  of  whidi  tbey  nailed  up 
die  wicket  with  long  nails,  which,  it  appeared  probable,  they 
had  provided  on  purpose. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Butler  could  not^  even  if  he  had 
been  willing,  avoid  nuSdng  remarks  on  the  individuals  who 
seemed  to  lead  this  singular  mob.  The  torch-light,  while  it 
fell  an  their  forms  and  left  him  in  the  shade^  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  without  their  observing  him.  Several  of 
those  who  appeared  most  active  were  dressed  in  sailors'  jackets, 
trowsers,  and  searoaps ;  others  in  large  loose-bodied  greatcoats 
and  slouched  hats;  aiKi  there  were  several  who,  judging  from 
their  dress,  should  have  been  called  women,  whose  rough  deep 
vdoes,  unoomuKNa  size,  and  masculine  deportment  and  mode 
ol  waging,  forbade  them  being  so  interpreted.  They  moved 
as  if  by  some  weltconcerted  {San  of  arrangement.    They  had 
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sSgnalB  by  which  thef  knew,  and  nldmameB  bj  whidi  they 
distinguidied,  each  other.  Batler  remained  that  the  name  of 
WUdfiie  was  tued  among  them,  to  which  one  stont  amafeon 
aeemed  to  reply. 

The  rioters  left  a  small  party  to  observe  the  West  Port,  and 
directed  the  waiters,  as  they  Tahied  their  lives,  to  remain  within 
ti^eir  lodge,  and  make  no  attempt  for  that  ni^t  to  gepossoso 
themsehres  of  the  gate.  They  then  moved  wit  i  lapidily  along 
the  low  street  called  the  Cowgate,  the  mob  of  the  city  eveiy- 
where  rising  at  the  sound  of  their  dram  and  joining  them. 
When  the  multitade  arriyed  at  the  Ckjwgate  Port,  they  secured 
it  with  as  little  oppositi(m  as  the  former,  made  it  last,  and 
left  a  small  party  to  obsrare  it.  It  was  afterwards  remarked 
as  a  striking  instance  of  prudence  and  precaution,  singularly 
combined  with  audacity,  that  the  parties  left  to  guard  those 
gates  did  not  remain  staticmarf  on  tiieir  posts,  but  flitted  to 
and  fro,  keeping  so  near  the  gates  as  to  sevthat  no  effints  were 
made  to  open  tibem,  yet  not  remaining  so  long  as  to  have  their 
persons  closely  observed.  The  mob^  at  first  only  about  one 
himdred  strong,  now  amounted  to  thousands,  and  were  increas- 
ing every  moment.  They  diyided  themselves  so  as  to  ascend 
with  more  speed  the  various  nanow  lanes  which  lead  up  from 
the  Cowgate  to  the  High  Street;  and  still  beathig  to  arms  as 
they  went,  and  calling  on  all  true  Scotsmen  to  join  them,  they 
now  filled  the  principal  street  of  the  dty. 

TheNetheibow  Portmight  be  called  tiie  Temple  Bar  of  Edin- 
burgh, as,  intersecting  the  High  Street  at  its  tennination,  it 
divided  Edinburgh,  properly  so  called,  from  the  suburb  named 
the  Ganongate,  as  Temple  Bar  separates  London  from  West- 
minster. It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  tiie  rioters  to 
possess  themselves  of  this  pass,  because  there  was  quartered  in 
the  Ganongate  at  that  time  a  regiment  ol  infantry,  commanded 
by  Golond  Moyle,  which  might  have  occupied  the  city  by 
advancuig  through  this  gate,  and  would  possess  the  power  ol 
totally  d^eating  their  purpose.  The  leaders  therefore  hastened 
to  the  Netherbow  Port,  which  they  secured  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  as  little  trouble,  as  the  other  gates,  leaving  a  party 
to  watch  it,  strong  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  post. 

The  next  object  of  these  hardy  insurgents  was  at  once  to 
disarm  the  City  Guard  and  to  procure  arms  lor  themselves; 
for  scaroe  any  weapons  but  staves  and  bludgeons  had  been  yet 
seen  among  them.  The  guard -house  was  a  long,  low,  ugly 
buildii^  (removed  in  1787),  which  to  a  lanctful  imagination 
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might  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  long  Uaok  soail  crawling 
up  the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  and  deforming  its  beautiful 
esplanade.  This  fonnidable  insurzeotion  had  been  so  unexpected 
that  there  were  no  more  than  the  ordinary  sergeant's  guard  of 
the  dty  corps  upon  duty ;  eyen  these  were  without  any  supply 
of  powder  and  ball ;  and  sensible  enough  what  had  raised  the 
Bbonn,  and  which  way  it  was  rolling  could  hardly  be  supposed 
Tery  desirous  to  expose  themselyes  by  a  Tahwt  defence  to 
the  animosity  of  so  numerous  and  desperate  a  mob,  to  whom 
they  were  on  the  present  occasion  much  more  thui  usually 
obnoxious. 

There  was  a  sentinel  upon  guard  who,  that  one  town-guard 
soldier  might  do  his  dntj  on  that  evenlf  ul  evening,  presented 
hb  piece,  and  desired  the  foremost  of  the  rioters  to  stand  o& 
The  young  amason,  whom  Butler  had  observed  particularly 
aotiTe,  sprung  upon  the  soldier,  seised  his  musket,  and  after  a 
struggle  succeeded  ii^wrenching  it  from  him,  and  throwing  him 
down  on  the  causeway.  One  or  two  soldiers,  who  endeavoured 
to  turn  out  to  the  support  of  their  sentinel,  were  in  the  same 
manner  seised  and  disarmed,  and  the  mob  without  difficulty 
possessed  themselyes  of  the  guard-house,  disarming  and  turn- 
ing out  of  doors  the  rest  of  the  men  on  duty.  It  was  remarked 
that)  notwithstanding  the  dty  soldiers  had  been  the  instruments 
of  the  slaughter  which  this  riot  was  designed  to  revenge,  no  ill- 
usage  or  even  insult  was  offered  to  them.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
vengeance  of  the  people  disdained  to  stoop  at  any  head  meaner 
than  that  which  they  considered  as  the  source  and  origin  of 
their  injuries. 

On  possessing  themselves  of  the  guard,  the  first  act  of  the 
multitude  was  to  destroy  the  drums,  by  which  they  supposed 
an  akrm  might  be  conveyed  to  the  garrison  in  the  Castle ;  for 
the  same  reason  they  now  silenced  their  own,  which  was  beaten 
by  a  young  felloir,  son  to  the  drummer  of  Portsburgh,  whom 
they  had  forced  upon  that  service.  Their  next  business  was  to 
distribute  among  the  boldest  of  the  rioters  the  guns,  bayonets, 
partisans,  halberds,  and  battle  or  Lochaber  axes.  Until  this 
period  the  principal  rioters  had  preserved  silence  on  the  idti- 
mate  object  of  their  rising^  as  being  that  which  all  knew,  but 
none  expressed.  Now,  however,  having  accomplished  all  the 
preliminary  parts  of  their  design,  they  raised  a  tremendous 
shout  of  'Porteousl  Porteousl  To  the  tolboothi  To  the 
tolboothi' 

They  proceeded  with  the  same  prudence  when  the  object 
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seemed  to  be  neazly  in  their  gnuqp  as  thej  had  done  hitiieito 
when  snooesB  was  nuire  dubious.  A  strong  party  of  the  rioters^ 
drawn  np  in  front  of  the  Luckenbooth8»  and  facing  down  the 
street^  prevented  all  aooess  from  the  eastward,  and  the  west 
end  ol  the  defile  formed  by  the  Lnckenbooths  was  secored  in 
the  same  manner;  so  that  the  tolboodi  was  completely  sor- 
rounded,  and  those  who  undertook  the  task  of  breaking  it  open 
effectually  secored  against  the  xisk  of  intermption. 

The  magistratesi  in  the  meanwhile,  had  taken  the  alarm, 
and  assembled  in  a  tayern,  with  the  pozpose  of  raising  some 
strength  to  subdue  the  rioters.  The  deanHis,  or  presidents  of 
the  trades,  were  applied  to^  but  declared  there  was  little  chance 
of  their  authority  being  respected  by  the  craftsmen,  where  it 
was  the  object  to  save  a  man  so  obnozioas.  Mr.  Lindsay, 
member  of  parliament  for  the  city,  volunteered  the  periloos 
task  of  carrying  a  verbal  meange  from  the  Lord  Provost  to 
Colonel  Moyle,  the  commander  of  the  regiment  lying  in  the 
Ganongate,  requesting  him  to  force  the  Netherbow  Port^  and 
enter  the  city  to  put  down  the  tumult.  But  Mr.  Lindsay 
declined  to  charge  himself  with  any  written  order,  which,  a 
found  on  his  person  by  an  enraged  mob^  might  have  cost  him 
his  life;  and  the  issue  of  the  application  was^  that  Colonel 
MoyH  having  no  written  requisition  from  the  dvil  authorities^ 
and  having  the  fite  of  Porteous  before  his  eyes  as  an  example 
of  the  severe  construction  put  by  a  jury  on  tiie  proceedings  of 
military  men  acting  on  their  own  responsibility,  declined  to 
encounter  the  risk  to  which  the  Provost's  verbal  communication 
invited  him. 

More  than  one  messenger  was  despatched  by  diffsrent  ways 
to  the  Castle,  to  require  the  commanding  officer  to  march  down 
his  troops,  to  fire  a  few  cannon-shoti  or  even  to  throw  a  shell 
among  the  mob,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  streets.  But 
so  strict  and  watchful  were  the  various  patrols  whom  the  rioters 
had  established  in  different  parts  of  the  street^  that  none  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  magistrates  could  reach  the  gate  of  the  Castla 
They  were,  however,  turned  back  without  either  injury  or 
insult^  and  with  nothing  more  of  menace  than  was  necessary  to 
deter  them  from  again  attempting  to  accomplish  their  errand. 

The  same  vigilance  was  used  to  prevent  everybody  of  the 
higher,  and  those  which,  in  this  case,  might  be  deemed  the 
more  suspicious,  orders  of  society  from  appearing  ui  the  street, 
and  observing  the  movements,  or  distinguishing  the  persons,  of 
the  rioters.    Every  person  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  was 
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stopped  by  small  parties  of  two  or  three  of  the  mob^  who  parti  j 
exlu>rted,  parUj  required  of  them,  that  they  should  return  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  came.  Many  a  quadrille  table  was 
spoiled  that  menxnable  evening ;  for  the  sedannshairs  of  ladies, 
even  of  the  highest  rank,  were  interrupted  in  their  passage 
from  one  point  to  another,  in  despite  of  the  laced  footmen  and 
biasing  flambeaux*  This  was  muf ormly  done  with  a  defersnce 
and  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  terrified  females  whidi 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  firom  the  videttes  of  a  mob  so 
desperate.  Those  who  stopped  the  chair  usually  made  the 
excuse  that  there  was  mudi  disturbance  on  the  streets,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  neceesaiy  for  the  lady's  safety  that  the 
diair  should  turn  back.  They  offered  themselyes  to  escort  the 
Tehicles  which  they  had  thus  interrupted  in  their  progress,  from 
the  apprehension,  probably,  that  some  of  those  who  had  casually 
united  themselves  to  the  riot  might  disgrace  thdr  systematic 
and  determined  plan  of  vengeance,  by  those  acts  <i  general 
insult  and  license  which  are  common  on  similar  occasdons. 

Persons  are  yet  living  who  remember  to  have  heard  from 
the  mouths  c^  ladies  thus  uxterrupted  oa  their  journey  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  that  they  were  escorted  to  their 
lodgings  by  the  young  men  who  stopped  them,  and  even  handed 
out  of  their  chaus,  with  a  polite  attention  far  beyond  what  was 
consistent  with  Uieir  dress,  which  was  apparently  that  of 
journeymen  mechanics.*  It  seemed  as  if  the  conspirators,  like 
those  who  assassinated  the  Cardinal  Beatoun  in  former  days, 
had  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  work  about  which  they 
went  was  a  judgment  of  Heaven,  which,  though  unsanctioned 
by  the  usual  authorities,  ought  to  be  proceeded  in  with  order 
and  gravity. 

While  their  outposts  C(Hitmued  thus  vigilant,  and  suffered 
themselves  neither  from  fear  nor  curiosity  to  neglect  that  part 
€i  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  while  the  main  g^uards  to  the 
east  and  west  secured  them  against  interruption,  a  select  body 
of  the  rioters  thimdered  at  the  door  of  the  jail,  and  demanded 
instant  admission.  No  one  answered,  for  the  outer  keeper  had 
prudently  made  his  escape  with  the  keys  at  the  commencement 
of  the  riot,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  door  was  instantly 
assailed  with  sledge-hammers,  iron  crows,  and  tiie  coulters  of 
ploughs,  ready  provided  for  the  purpose,  with  which  they  prised, 
heaved,  and  lettered  for  some  time  with  little  effect ;  for,  being 
of  double  oak  planks,  clenched,  both  end-long  and  athwart,  with 

•SwNotea. 
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broad-headed  iiailfl^  the  door  -wma  bo  hung  and  fleoured  as  to  yield 
to  no  meana  of  forcing,  without  the  expenditure  of  much  time. 
The  rioters,  however,  appeared  determined  to  gain  admittance. 
Gang  after  gang  relieved  each  other  at  the  ezeroiae,  for,  of 
course,  cmlj  a  few  could  work  at  a  time;  but  gang  after  gang 
retired,  exhausted  with  thdr  violent  exertiana,  without  mairing 
much  progresa  in  forcing  the  prison  door.  Butler  had  been  led 
up  near  to  this  the  principal  scene  of  action ;  so  near,  indeed, 
that  he  was  almost  deafened  bj  the  unceasing  dang  of  the  heavy 
fore-hammers  against  the  iron-bound  portals  of  the  prison.  He 
began  to  entertain  hopes,  as  the  task  seemed  protracted,  that 
the  populace  might  give  it  over  in  despair,  or  that  some  rescue 
might  arrive  to  dispme  them.  There  was  a  moment  at  which 
the  latter  seemed  probable. 

The  magistrates,  having  assembled  their  officers  and  some 
of  the  citizens  who  were  willing  to  haiard  themselves  for  the 
public  tranquillity,  now  sallied  forth  from  the  tavern  where 
they  held  their  sitting,  and  approached  the  point  of  danger. 
Their  officers  went  before  them  with  links  and  tcwches^  with  a 
herald  to  read  the  Riot  Act^  if  neoessazy.  They  easily  drove 
before  them  the  outposts  and  videttes  of  the  rioters;  but  when 
they  approached  the  line  of  guard  which  the  mob^  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  the  conspirators,  had  drawn  across  the  street 
in  the  front  of  the  Luokenbooths,  they  were  received  with  an 
unintermitted  volley  ol  stones,  and,  on  their  nearer  approach, 
the  pikes,  bayonets,  and  Lochaber  axes  of  which  the  populace 
had  possessed  themselves  were  presented  against  them.  One 
of  their  ordinary  officers,  a  strong  resolute  fdllow,  went  loiarard, 
seized  a  rioter,  and  took  from  him  a  musket ;  but^  being  un- 
supported, he  was  instantly  thrown  on  his  back  in  the  street^ 
and  disarmed  in  his  turn.  The  officer  was  too  happy  to  be 
permitted  to  rise  and  run  away  without  receiving  any  forther 
injury;  which  afibrded  another  remaikable  instance  of  the 
mode  in  which  these  men  had  united  a  sort  of  moderation 
towards  all  others  with  the  most  ihflexible  inveteracy  against 
the  object  of  their  resentment  The  magistrates,  after  vain 
attempts  to  make  themselves  heard  and  obeyed,  possessing  no 
means  of  enforcing  their  authority,  were  constrained  to  abandon 
the  field  to  the  rioters,  and  retreat  in  all  speed  from  the  showers 
of  missiles  that  whistled  around  their  ears. 

The  passive  resistance  of  the  tdbooth  gate  promised  to  do 
more  to  baffle  the  purpose  of  the  mob  than  the  active  inter- 
ference of  the  magistrates.    The  heavy  sledge-hammers  con- 
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tixraad  to  din  against  it  without  intermission,  and  with  a  noise 
which,  echoed  from  the  lofty  buildings  around  the  spot^  seemed 
enough  to  have  alarmed  the  garrison  in  the  Castle.  It  was 
circulated  among  the  rioters  that  the  troops  would  march  down 
to  disperse  them,  imless  thej  could  execute  their  purpose  with- 
out loss  of  time ;  or  that»  even  without  quitting  the  fortress, 
the  garrison  might  obtain  the  same  end  by  throwing  a  bomb 
or  two  upon  the  street. 

Urged  by  such  motives  for  apprehension,  they  eagerly  re- 
lieved each  other  at  the  labour  of  assailing  the  tolbooth  door ; 
yet  such  was  its  strength  that  it  still  defied  their  efforts.  At 
leii^gth  a  voice  was  heard  to  pronounce  the  words,  'Try  it  with 
fire.'  The  rioters,  with  an  unanimous  shout^  called  for  com- 
bustibles, and  as  all  their  wishes  seemed  to  be  instantly  supplied, 
they  were  soon  in  possession  of  two  or  three  empty  tar-burels. 
A  huge  red  glaring  bonfire  speedily  aroee  close  to  the  door  of 
the  prison,  sending  up  a  tali  column  of  smoke  and  fiame  against 
its  antique  turrets  and  strongly-grated  windows,  and  illuminat- 
ing the  ferocious  and  wild  gestures  of  the  rioters  who  surrounded 
the  place,  as  well  as  the  pale  and  anxious  groups  of  those  who^ 
frcnn  windows  in  the  vidnage,  watched  the  progress  of  this 
alarming  scene.  The  mob  fed  the  fire  with  whatever  they 
could  find  fit  for  the  purpose.  The  flames  roared  and  crackled 
among  the  heaps  of  nourishment  piled  on  the  fire,  and  a  terrible 
shout  soon  announced  that  the  door  had  kindled,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  being  destroyed.  The  fire  was  suffered  to  decay, 
but  long  ere  it  was  quite  extinguished  the  most  forward  of 
the  rioters  rushed,  in  their  impatience,  one  after  another,  over 
its  yet  smouldering  remains.  Thick  showers  of  sparkles  rose 
high  in  the  air  as  man  after  man  bounded  over  the  glowing 
embers  and  disturbed  them  in  their  passage.  It  was  now 
obvious  to  Butler  and  all  others  who  were  present  that  the 
rioters  would  be  instantly  in  possession  of  tiieir  victim,  and 
have  it  in  their  power  to  work  their  pleasure  upon  him,  what- 
ever that  might  be.* 

*  See  The  Old  Tulbooth.    Note  10. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

The  evil  70a  tetch  na,  we  will  ezecata ;  aad  it  aludl  go  haid  bat  we 

will  better  tbe  instrnctioiL 

Merefuadqf  Feniee. 

Thb  unhappj  object  of  this  lenuurkable  distorbanoe  had  been 
that  day  delivered  from  the  apprehenaioa  of  a  public  executioti, 
and  his  joy  was  the  greater,  as  he  had  some  reason  to  question 
whether  goTemment  would  have  run  the  risk  of  unpopularity 
by  interfering  in  his  f ayour,  alter  he  had  been  legally  con- 
Ticted,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  of  a  dime  so  Tery  obnoxious. 
Relieved  from  this  doubtful  state  of  mind,  his  heart  was  meiry 
within  him,  and  he  thought,  in  the  emphatio  words  of  Scripture 
on  a  simOar  oooastcm,  that  surely  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
past.  Some  of  his  friends,  however,  who  had  watched  the 
manner  and  behaviour  of  the  crowd  when  they  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  reprieve,  were  of  a  diflferent  opinion.  Thev 
augured,  from  the  unusual  sternness  and  silence  with  which 
they  bore  their  disappointment^  that  the  populace  nourished 
some  scheme  of  sudden  and  desperate  vengeance;  and  they 
advised  Porteous  to  lose  no  time  in  petitioning  the  proper 
authorities  that  he  might  be  conveyed  to  the  (bustle  under  a 
sufficient  guard,  to  remain  there  in  security  until  his  ultimate 
fate  should  be  determined.  Habituated,  however,  by  his  office 
to  ovexawe  the  rabble  of  the  dty,  Porteous  could  not  suspect 
them  of  an  attempt  so  audacious  as  to  storm  a  strong  and 
defensible  prison ;  and,  despising  the  advice  by  which  he  might 
have  been  saved,  he  spent  the  afternoon  of  the  eventful  day  in 
giving  an  entertainment  to  some  friends  who  visited  him  in 
jail,  several  of  whom,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  captain  of  the 
tolbooth,  with  whom  he  had  an  old  intimacy,  arising  frc»n  their 
official  connexion,  were  even  permitted  to  remain  to  supper  with 
him,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  jaiL 

It  was,  therefore,  in  the  hour  of  unalloyed  mirth,  when  this 
unfortunate  wretch  was  'full  of  bread/  hot  with  wine,  and 
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high  in  fidiBCamed  and  iU-grounded  oonfidenoe,  and,  alas  1  with 
all  his  aiiis  fuU  blown,  when  the  first  distant  shouts  of  the 
rioters  mingled  with  the  song  of  merriment  and  intemperanoe. 
The  hnrried  call  of  the  jailor  to  the  guests,  requiring  them 
instantly  to  depart^  and  his  yet  more  hasty  intimation  that  a 
dreadful  and  determined  mob  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
aty  gates  and  guard-^use^  were  the  first  explanation  of  these 
fearful  damoun. 

Porteous  mighty  however,  hare  eluded  the  fury  from  which 
the  f oroe  of  authority  oould  not  protect  him,  had  he  thought  of 
dipping  on  some  disguise  and  leaving  the  prison  along  wtth  his 
guests.  It  is  probable  that  the  jaOor  mig^t  have  connived  at  his 
escape,  or  even  that»  in  the  hurry  of  this  alarming  contingency, 
he  might  not  have  observed  it.  But  Porteous  and  his  friends 
alike  wanted  presence  of  mind  to  suggestor  execute  such  a  plan 
of  escape.  The  latter  hastily  fled  from  a  jdaoe  where  tiieir 
own  safety  seemed  compromised,  and  the  former,  in  a  state 
resembling  stupefaction,  awaited  in  his  apartment  the  tenninar 
tion  ot  the  enterprise  of  the  rioters.  The  cessation  of  the  dang 
of  the  instruments  with  which  they  had  at  first  attempted  to 
force  the  door  gave  him  momentaiy  relief.  The  fiattering 
hopes  that  the  miUtaiy  had  mardied  into  the  dty,  dther  from 
the  Gasde  or  from  tiie  suburbs,  and  that  the  rioters  were 
intimidated  and  dispersing^  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  broad 
and  glaring  light  of  the  flames,  which,  illuminating  throngh  the 
grateid  window  every  comer  of  his  apartment^  plainly  ribowed 
that  the  mob,  determined  on  their  fatal  purpose,  had  adopted  a 
means  of  forcing  entrance  equally  desperate  and  certain. 

The  sudden  ^lare  of  light  suggested  to  the  stupified  and 
astonished  object  of  popular  hatred  the  possibility  oi  oonceal* 
ment  or  escape.  To  msh  to  the  chimney,  to  ascend  it  at  the 
risk  of  suffocation,  were  the  only  means  which  seem  ts  have 
occurred  to  him ;  but  his  progress  was  speedily  stopped  by  one 
of  those  iron  gratings  which  are^  for  the  sake  <^  security, 
usually  placed  across  the  vents  of  buildings  designed  ior  ixn- 
prisonment.  The  bars,  however,  which  impeded  his  foither 
progress^  served  to  support  him  in  the  situation  whidi  he  had 
gained,  and  he  seused  ibem  with  the  tenadous  grasp  of  one  who 
esteemed  himself  dinging  to  his  last  hope  of  existence.  The 
lurid  li^t  which  had  filled  Ae  apartmeni  loweved  and  died 
away ;  the  sound  of  diouts  was  heard  within  the  walls,  and  <hi 
the  nanow  and  winding  stair,  which,  cased'  within  one  of  the 
turrets^  gave  access  to  the  upper  iqiartDients  of  the  prison* 
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The  hufla  ci  the  rioten  wm  tamwend  hj  a  ahoat  wild  and 
desperate  aa  their  own,  the  ay,  namalj,  of  the  imprisoned 
felons,  who^  expecting  to  be  liberated  in  the  genetal  oonfoskHi^ 
weloomed  tho  mob  as  their  deliyerers.  By  some  of  these  the 
apartment  ol  Porteous  was  pointed  out  to  his  enemies.  The 
obstade  of  the  look  and  bolts  was  soon  overoome,  and  from  his 
hiding-place  the  nnf oftonato  man  heaid  his  enemies  search 
every  comer  of  the  apartment^  with  oaths  and  malediotkniBy 
whidi  would  bat  diode  the  reader  if  we  recorded  them,  but 
which  served  to  proves  could  it  have  admitted  of  doubt^  the 
settled  purpose  of  soul  with  which  they  sought  his  destructioii. 

A  place  of  canoealment  so  obvious  to  suspidon  and  scmtinj 
as  that  which  Porteous  had  chosen  could  not  long  screen  him 
from  detection.  He  was  dragged  ftom  his  lurking-place,  with 
a  violence  which  seemed  to  argue  an  intention  to  put  him  to 
death  on  the  spot.  More  than  one  weapon  was  directed  towards 
him,  when  one  of  the  rioten,  the  same  whose  female  disguise  had 
been  particularlj  noticed  by  Butler,  interfered  in  an  authori* 
tative  tone.  'Are  ye  madf '  he  said,  *or  would  ye  exeouto  an 
act  of  justice  as  if  it  were  a  crime  and  a  orudty  t  This  saonfice 
will  lose  half  its  savour  if  we  do  not  offer  it  at  the  very  horns 
of  the  altar.  We  will  have  him  die  where  a  murderer  should 
die^  on  the  common  gibbet.  We  will  have  him  die  where  he 
spilled  the  blood  of  so  many  innocents  1' 

A  loud  shout  of  applause  followed  the  proposal,  and  the  ciy, 
*To  the  gallows  with  the  murderer  1  To  the  GkassmariLet  with 
him  1 '  echoed  on  all  hands. 

'Let  no  man  hurt  him,'  continued  the  speaker;  'let  him 
make  his  peace  with  Qod,  if  he  can ;  we  will  not  kill  both  his 
soul  and  body.' 

'What  time  did  he  give  better  folk  for  preparing  their 
account!'  answered  seversd  voices.  'Let  us  meto  to  him  with' 
the  same  measure  he  measured  to  them.' 

But  the  opinion  of  the  spokesman  better  suited  the  temper 
of  those  he  addressed,  a  temper  rather  stubborn  than  impetuous, 
sedate  though  f erodous,  and  desirous  of  colouring  thdr  cruel 
and  revengeful  aedon  with  a  show  of  justice  and  moderation. 

For  an  instant  this  man  quitted  the  prisoner,  whom  he 
consigned  to  a  selected  guard,  with  instructions  to  permit  him 
to  give  his  money  and  property  to  whomsoever  he  pleased.  A 
person  confined  in  the  jail  for  debt  received  this  last  deposit 
from  the  trembling  hand  of  the  victim,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  pemntted  to  make  some  other  brief  anangements  to  meet 
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his  approaching  fate.  The  f elonB,  and  all  others  who  wished 
to  leaye  the  jful,  were  now  at  full  liberty  to  do  so ;  not  that 
their  liberation  made  any  part  of  the  settled  purpoee  of  the 
rioteiBy  but  it  followed  as  ahnoet  a  neoessaiy  oonseqnenoe  of 
farcing  the  jaU  doors.  With  wild  cries  of  jubOee  they  joined 
the  mob,  or  disappeared  among  the  narrow  lanes  to  seek  out 
the  hidden  rec^ytades  of  vice  and  infamy  where  they  were 
acooBtamed  to  lurk  and  conceal  themselves  from  justice. 

Two  peraonsy  a  man  about  fif(y  yean  old  and  a  girl  aboot 
o^teeuy  were  all  who  continued  within  the  fatal  waUs,  except- 
ing two  or  three  debtorsi  who  probably  saw  no  advantage  in 
attempting  their  escape.  The  persons  we  have  mentioned  re- 
mained in  the  strong-room  of  the  prisouy  now  deserted  by  all 
others.  One  of  their  late  companions  in  misfortune  called  out 
to  the  man  to  make  his  escape,  in  the  tone  of  an  acquaintance. 
'IHn  for  it»  Batcliffe ;  the  road's  dear.' 

*  It  may  be  sae,  Willie^'  answered  Ratdiffe,  composedly,  'but 
I  have  taen  a  fancy  to  leave  aff  trade^  and  set  up  for  an  honest 
man.' 

'Stay  there  and  be  hanged,  then,  for  a  donnard  auld  deevU !' 
said  the  other,  and  ran  down  the  prison  stair. 

The  pezson  in  female  attire  whom  we  have  distinguished  as 
one  of  ^e  most  active  rioters  was  about  the  same  time  at  the 
ear  of  the  young  woman.  'Flee,  Effie,  flee i'  was  all  he  had 
time  to  whisper.  She  turned  towards  him  an  eye  of  mingled 
fear,  affection,  and  upbraiding^  all  contending  with  a  sort  of 
stupifled  surprise.  He  again  repeated,  'Flee,  Effie,  flee,  for  the 
sake  of  all  that's  good  and  dear  to  you ! '  Again  she  gased  on 
him,  but  was  unable  to  answer.  A  loud  noise  was  now  heard, 
and  the  name  of  Madge  Wildfire  was  repeutedly  called  from  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase. 

'  I  am  coming — I  am  comings'  said  the  person  who  answered 
to  that  appellative;  and  then  reiterating  hastily,  'For  God's 
sake— for  your  own  sake — for  my  sake^  flee^  or  they^  take  your 
life  1 '  he  left  the  strong-room. 

The  girl  gased  after  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  faintlv 
muttering,  'Better  l^ne  life,  since  tint  is  gcuie  fame,'  she  sunk 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  remained  seemingly  unoonsdous 
as  a  statue  of  the  noise  and  tumult  which  passed  around  her. 

That  tumult  was  now  transferred  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside  of  the  tolbooth.  The  mob  had  brought  their  destined 
victim  forth,  and  were  about  to  conduct  him  to  the  common 
place  of  executioni  which  they  had  fixed  as  the  scene  of  his 
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deaih.  The  leader  whom  they  dktanguiahed  by  the  tuune  of 
Madge  Wildfire  had  been  twimmoned  to  aaaiflt  at  the  prooefla<xi 
by  the  impatient  ahouta  of  hia  oonf ederatea. 

'I  will  enaure  you  fiye  hundred  pound%'  aaid  the  unhappy 
man,  graaping  Wildfire'a  hand — ^five  hundred  pounds  for  to 
aaye  my  life.' 

The  other  anawered  in  the  aame  undertone^  and  returning 
hia  graap  with  one  equally  oonTulai've,  'Five  hundredweight  oi 
coined  gold  ahould  not  aaye  you.    Eemember  Wilaon ! ' 

A  deep  pauae  of  a  minute  enaued,  when  Wildfire  added,  in  a 
more  oempoaed  tone^  'Make  your  peaoe  with  Heayen*  Where 
ia  the  cleigymanr 

Butler,  who^  in  great  terror  and  anxiety,  had  been  detained 
within  a  few  yaida  of  the  tolbooth  door,  to  wait  the  eyent  of 
the  aearoh  after  Porteoua,  waa  now  brou^t  forward  and  com- 
manded to  walk  by  the  priaoner'a  aide^  and  to  pvepaie  him  for 
immediate  death.  Hia  anawer  waa  a  aupplication  that  the 
riotera  would  ccmaider  what  they  did.  '  Tou  are  neither  judgea 
nor  jury,'  aaid  he.  'Tou  cannot  haye,  by  the  lawa  of  God  or 
man,  power  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  human  creature^  howeyer 
deaerving  he  may  be  of  death.  If  it  ia  murder  eyen  in  a  law- 
ful magiatmte  to  execute  an  ofiender  otherwiae  than  in  the 
plaoe^  time,  and  manner  which  the  judgea'  aentenoe  preacribee^ 
what  muat  it  be  in  you,  who  iiaye  no  warmnt  for  interference 
but  your  own  willaf  In  the  name  of  Him  who  ia  all  meroy, 
ahow  meroy  to  thia  unhappy  man,  and  do  not  dip  your  handa 
in  hia  blood,  nor  rush  into  the  yery  crime  which  you  are  deair- 
oua  of  ayenging  i ' 

'Cut  your  aermon  ahort^  you  are  not  in  your  pulfitt,'  an- 
awered one  of  the  riotera. 

'If  we  hear  more  of  your  dayen^'  aaid  another,  'we  aee  like 
to  hang  you  up  beaide  him.' 

'Peacel  huahl'  aaid  Wildfire.  'Do  the  good  man  no  harm; 
he  diachaigea  hia  oonadenoe,  and  I  like  him  the  better.' 

He  then  addreaaed  Butler.  'Now,  air,  we  haye  patiently 
heard  yoo,  and  we  juat  wiah  you  to  undaraband,  in  ihe  way  <i 
anawer,  that  you  may  aa  weU  acgue  to  the  aahler^oriL  and  iron 
atanchela  of  the  tolbooth  aa  think  to  change  our  puipoee. 
Blood  muat  haye  blood.  We  haye  awom  to  eadi  other  by  the 
deepeat  oatha  eyer  were  pledged,  that  Porteoua  ahall  die  the 
deaih  he  deaeryea  ao  richly ;  therefore^  apeak  no  more  to  ua, 
but  prepare  him  for  death  aa  well  aa  the  brief neaa  of  hia  change 
will  permit.' 
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They  had  sofiered  the  unf ortimate  Porteoiis  to  put  on  hig 
nightgown  and  slippen,  as  he  had  thrown  off  his  coat  and  shoes 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  attempted  escape  up  the  chimney.  In 
this  garb  he  was  now  mounted  on  the  hands  of  two  of  the 
rioters,  clasped  together,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  in  Scot- 
land ^The  King's  Cushion.'  Butler  was  placed  dose  to  his  side, 
and  repeatedly  urged  to  perform  a  duty  iidways  the  most  painful 
which  can  be  imposed  on  a  clergyman  deserving  of  the  name, 
and  now  rendered  more  so  by  the  peculiar  and  horrid  circum- 
stances of  the  criminal's  case.  Porteous  at  first  uttered  some 
■applications  for  meroy,  but  when  he  found  that  there  was  no 
chance  that  these  would  be  attended  to^  his  military  education, 
and  the  natural  stubbornness  of  his  disposition,  combined  to 
support  his  spirits. 

'Are  you  prepared  for  this  dreadful  endf '  said  Butler,  in  a 
Altering  voice.  *  0  turn  to  Him  in  whose  eyes  time  and  space 
have  no  existence,  and  to  whom  a  few  minutes  are  as  a  lifetime, 
and  a  lifetime  as  a  minute.' 

*  I  believe  I  know  what  you  would  say,'  answered  Porteous, 
sullenly.  '  I  was  bred  a  soldier;  if  they  will  murder  me  with- 
out time,  let  my  sins  as  well  as  my  blood  lie  at  their  door.' 

'  Who  was  it,'  said  the  stem  voice  of  Wildfire,  'that  said  to 
Wilson  at  this  very  spot,  when  he  could  not  pray,  owing  to 
the  galling  agony  of  his  fetters,  that  his  pains  would  soon 
be  overt  I  say  to  you,  take  your  own  tale  home;  and 
if  you  cannot  profit  by  the  good  man's  lessons,  blame  not 
them  that  are  still  more  merciful  to  you  than  you  were  to 
others.' 

The  procession  now  moved  forward  with  a  slow  and  deter- 
mined pace.  It  was  enlightened  by  many  biasing  links  and 
torches ;  for  the  actors  of  this  work  were  so  far  frran  affecting 
any  secrecy  on  the  occasion  that  they  seemed  even  to  court 
observation.  Their  principal  leaders  kept  close  to  the  person 
of  the  prisoner,  whose  paUid  yet  stubbcnm  features  were  seen 
distinctly  by  the  torch-light^  as  his  person  was  raised  consider^ 
ably  above  the  concourse  which  thronged  around  him.  Those 
who  bore  swords,  muskets,  and  battle-axes  marched  on  each 
side,  as  if  forming  a  regular  guard  to  the  procession.  The 
windows,  as  they  went  idong,  were  filled  with  the  inhabitants, 
whose  slumbers  had  been  broken  by  this  unusual  disturbance. 
Some  of  the  spectators  muttered  accents  of  encouragement; 
but  in  general  they  were  so  much  appalled  by  a  sight  so 
strange  and  audacious,  that  they  looked  on  with  a  sort  of 

VII  5 
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stapified  astonkhmant.  No  one  offevedy  by  act  or  word,  the 
■iighteat  interruption. 

The  rioters,  on  their  parti  oontinued  to  act  with  the  aame 
air  of  deliberate  confidence  and  eecuiit j  which  had  marked  all 
their  proceedings.  When  the  object  of  their  reaentment  dropped 
one  of  his  slippers,  they  stopped,  sought  for  it^  and  replaced  it 
upon  his  foot  with  great  delibeiation.*  As  they  descended 
the  Bow  towards  the  fatal  spot  where  they  designed  to  com- 
plete their  purpose,  it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
rope  kept  in  readiness.  For  this  purpose  the  booth  of  a  man 
who  dealt  in  cordage  was  forced  open,  a  coil  of  rope  fit  for 
their  purpose  was  selected  to  serve  as  a  halter,  and  the  dealer 
next  morning  found  that  a  guinea  had  been  left  on  his  counter  in 
exchange ;  so  anxious  were  the  perpetrators  of  this  daring  action 
to  show  that  they  meditated  not  tiie  slightest  wrcmg  for  infrac- 
tion of  law,  excepting  so  far  as  Porteous  was  himself  concerned. 

Leading,  or  carrying  along  with  them,  in  this  determined 
and  regular  manner,  the  object  of  their  Tcngeance,  they  at 
length  reached  the  place  of  conmion  execution,  the  scene  of 
his  crime,  and  destined  spot  of  his  sufferings.  Seyeral  of  the 
rioters  (if  they  should  not  rather  be  described  as  conspiratoiB) 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  stone  which  filled  up  the  socket 
in  which  the  end  of  the  fatal  tree  was  sunk  when  it  was  erected 
for  its  fatal  purpose ;  others  sought  for  the^means  of  conatruct- 
ing  a  temporary  gibbet^  the  place  in  which  the  gallowB  itself 
was  deposited  beiag  reported  too  secure  to  be  forced,  without 
much  loss  of  time. 

Butler  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the  delay  afforded 
by  these  circumstances  to  turn  the  people  from  their  desperate 
design.  'ForQod's  sake,'  he  exclaimed,  'remember  it  is  the 
image  of  your  Creator  which  you  are  about  to  deface  in  the 
person  of  this  unfortunate  man  I  Wretched  as  he  is,  and  wicked 
as  he  may  be,  he  has  a  share  in  every  promise  of  Scripture,  and 
you  cannot  destroy  him  in  impenitence  without  blotting  his 
name  from  the  Book  of  life.  Do  not  destroy  soul  and  Ixxiy ; 
give  time  for  preparation.' 

'What  time  had  they/  rotumed  a  stem  voice,  'whom  he 
murdered  on  this  very  spotf  The  laws  both  of  God  and  man 
call  for  his  death.' 

'But  whati  my  friends,'  insisted  Butler,  with  a  generous 

*  This  Utile  incident,  ehvmcteristic  of  the  extreme  oomposQre  of  this  extmordlnaiy 
mob,  was  witnessed  by  a  Isdy  who,  disturbed,  like  others,  from  her  slumbers,  had  gone 
to  the  window.    It  was  fadd  to  the  Author  by  the  lady's  daughter. 
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disr^gaxd  to  his  own  safety — '  what  hath  oonstitated  yoa 
judgesT 

'We  are  not  his  judges,'  replied  the  same  person;  <he  has 
been  abeadj  judged  and  condoEnned  by  lawful  authority.  We 
are  those  whom  Heayen,  and  our  righteous  anger,  have  stirred 
up  to  execute  judgment,  when  a  corrupt  government  would 
have  protected  a  murderer.' 

'I  am  none,'  said  the  unfortunate  Porteous;  'that  which 
you  charge  upon  me  fell  out  in  self-defence,  in  the  lawful 
exBTOise  of  my  duty.' 

'Away  with  him — away  with  him!'  was  the  general  cry. 
'Why  do  you  trifle  away  time  in  making  a  gidlowsf  that 
dyester's  pole  is  good  enough  for  the  homicide.' 

The  unhappy  man  was  forced  to  his  fate  with  remorseless 
rapidity.  Butier,  separated  from  him  by  the  press,  escaped 
the  last  horrors  of  his  struggles.  Unnotioed  by  those  who 
had  hitherto  detained  him  as  a  prisoner,  he  fled  from  the 
fatal  spot,  without  much  caring  in  what  direction  his  course 
lay.  A  loud  shout  prockdmed  the  stem  delight  with  which 
the  agents  of  this  deed  regarded  its  completion.  Butler  then, 
at  the  opening  into  the  low  street  called  the  Cowgate,  cast 
back  a  terrified  glance,  and  by  the  red  and  dusky  light  of  the 
torches  he  could  discern  a  figure  wavering  and  struggling  as  it 
hung  suspended  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  could 
even  observe  men  strildng  at  it  with  their  Lochaber  axes  and 
partisans.  The  sight  was  of  a  nature  to  double  his  horror  and 
to  add  wings  to  his  flight. 

The  street  down  which  the  fugitive  ran  opens  to  one  of  the 
eastern  ports  or  gates  of  the  city.  Butler  did  not  stop  till  he 
reached  it,  but  found  it  still  shut.  He  waited  nearly  an  hour, 
walking  up  and  down  in  inexpressible  perturbation  of  mind. 
At  length  he  ventured  to  call  out  and  rouse  the  attention  of 
the  tenified  keepers  of  the  gate^  who  now  found  themselves 
at  liberty  to  resume  their  office  without  interruption.  Butler 
requested  them  to  open  the  gate.  They  hesitated.  He  told 
them  his  name  and  occupation. 

'He  is  a  preacher,'  said  one;  'I  have  heard  him  preach  in 
Haddo's  Hole.' 

'A  fine  preaching  has  he  been  at  the  night,'  said  another; 
'but  maybe  least  said  is  sunest  mended.' 

Opening  then  the  wicket  of  the  main  gate,  the  keepers 
suffered  &itler  to  depart,  who  hastened  to  cany  his  horror 
and  fear  beyond  the  walls  of  Edinburgh.    His  first  purpose 
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"was  instantly  to  take  the  road  homeward;  but  other  fears 
and  cares,  connected  with  the  news  he  had  learned  in  that 
remarkable  day,  induced  him  to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  until  daybreak.  More  than  one  group  of  persons 
passed  him  as  he  was  whiling  away  the  hours  of  dadcness  that 
yet  remained,  whom,  from  ti^e  stifled  tones  of  their  discourse, 
the  imwonted  hour  when  they  travelled,  and  the  hasty  pace 
at  which  they  walked,  he  conjectured  to  have  been  engaged  in 
the  late  fatal  transaction. 

Certain  it  was,  that  the  sudden  and  total  dispersion  of  the 
rioters,  when  their  vindictiye  purpose  was  accomplished,  seemed 
not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  singular  affiiir.  In 
general,  whatever  may  be  the  impelling  motive  by  which  a 
mob  is  at  first  raised,  the  attainment  of  their  object  has  usually 
been  only  found  to  lead  tiie  way  to  farther  excesses.  But  not 
so  in  the  present  case.  They  seemed  completely  satiated  with 
the  vengeance  they  had  prosecuted  with  such  stanch  and 
sagacious  activity.  When  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  life 
he^  abandoned  their  victim,  they  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
throwing  down  the  weapons  which  they  had  only  assumed  to 
enable  tiiiem  to  cany  through  their  purpose.  At  daybreak 
there  remained  not  the  least  token  of  the  events  of  the  night, 
excepting  the  corpse  of  Porteous,  which  still  hung  suspended 
in  the  place  where  he  had  suffered,  and  the  arms  of  various 
kinds  which  the  rioters  had  taken  from  the  city  guard-house, 
which  were  found  scattered  about  the  streets  as  they  had 
thrown  them  from  their  hands,  when  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  seised  them  was  accomplished.''^ 

The  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  city  resumed  their  power, 
not  without  trembling  at  the  late  experience  of  the  fragility  of 
its  tenure.  To  march  troops  into  ^e  city,  and  commence  a 
severe  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  night, 
were  the  first  marks  of  returning  energy  which  they  displayed. 
But  these  events  had  been  conducted  on  so  secure  and  well- 
calculated  a  plan  of  safety  and  secrecy,  that  there  was  little  or 
nothing  learned  to  throw  light  upon  the  authors  or  principal 
actors  in  a  scheme  so  audacious.  An  express  was  despatched 
to  London  with  the  tidings,  where  they  excited  great  indigna- 
tion and  surprise  in  the  council  of  regency,  and  particularly  in 
the  bosom  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  considered  her  own  authority 
as  exposed  to  contempt  by  the  success  of  this  singular  con- 
spiracy.   Nothing  was  spoke  of  for  some  time  save  the  measui^e 

*  See  The  Murder  of  Oftptain  Forteoos.    Note  IL 
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of  yengeanoe  which  should  be  taken,  not  only  on  the  actors  of 
this  tragedy,  so  soon  aa  they  should  be  discovered,  but  upon 
the  magistrates  who  had  suffered  it  to  take  place,  and  upon  the 
city  which  had  been  the  scene  where  it  was  exhibited.  On  this 
occasion,  it  is  still  recorded  in  popular  tradition  that  her 
Majesty,  in  the  height  of  her  displeasure,  told  the  celebrated 
Jolm,  Duke  of  Argyle,  that,  sooner  than  submit  to  such  an 
msult,  she  would  make  Scotland  a  hunting-field.  'In  that 
case,  Madam,'  answered  that  high-spirited  nobleman,  with  a 
profound  bow,  '  I  will  take  leave  of  your  Majesty,  and  go  down 
to  my  own  country  to  get  my  hounas  ready.' 

The  import  of  the  reply  had  more  than  met  the  ear;  and  as 
most  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  seemed  actuated  by 
the  same  national  spirit^  the  royal  displeasure  was  necessarily 
checked  in  mid-YoUey,  and  milder  courses  were  recommended 
and  adopted,  to  some  of  which  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  advert. 


CHAPTER  Vni 

Arthur's  Se&t  shall  be  mv  bed. 
The  sheets  shall  ne'er  be  press'd  by  me ; 

Bt.  Anton's  well  shall  be  my  drink, 
Sin'  my  true-love's  fonaken  me. 

Old  Song. 

If  I  were  to  choose  a  spot  from  which  the  rising  or  settiiig  sun 
cotild  be  seen  to  the  greatest  possible  advaatage,  it  would  be 
that  wild  path  winding  around  the  foot  of  the  high  belt  of 
semicircular  rocks  called  Salisbury  Crags,  and  marking  the 
verge  of  the  steep  descent  which  slopes  down  into  the  glen  on 
the  south-eastern  side  of  the  city  of  Edmburgh.  The  prospect^ 
in  its  general  outline,  commands  a  doee-built,  high-pUed  city, 
stretching  itself  out  beneath  in  a  form  which,  to  a  romantio 
imagination,  may  be  supposed  to  represent  that  of  a  dragon ; 
now  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea,  with  its  rocks,  isles,  distant  shores, 
and  boundary  of  mountains ;  and  now  a  fair  and  fertile  cham- 
paign country,  varied  with  hill,  dale,  and  rock,  and  skirted  by 
the  picturesque  ridge  of  the  Pentland  Mountains.  But  as 
the  path  gently  circles  around  the  base  of  the  cH£B9,  the 
prospect,  composed  as  it  is  of  these  enchanting  and  sublime 
objects,  changes  at  every  step,  and  presents  them  blended 
with,  or  divided  from,  each  other  in  every  possible  variety 
which  can  gratify  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  When  a 
piece  of  scenery  so  beautiful,  yet  so  varied,  so  exciting  by 
its  intricacy,  and  yet  so  sublime,  is  lighted  up  by  the  tints 
of  morning  or  of  evening,  and  displays  all  that  variety  of 
shadowy  depth,  exchanged  with  partial  brilliancy,  which  gives 
character  even  to  the  tamest  of  landscapes,  the  effect  ap- 
proaches near  to  enchantment  This  path  used  to  be  my 
favourite  evening  and  morning  resort,  when  engaged  with  a 
favourite  author  or  new  subject  of  study.  It  is,  I  am  in- 
formed, now  become  totallv  impassable,  a  circumstance  which. 
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if  true,  lefleota  little  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  Good  Town  or 
its  leaders.* 

It  was  from  this  fascinating  path — ^the  scene  to  me  of  so 
mnch  delidous  musing,  when  Uf e  was  young  and  prcnnised  to 
be  happy,  that  I  have  been  imable  to  pass  it  over  without  an 
episodioal  description — ^it  was,  I  say,  from  this  romantic  path 
that  Butler  saw  the  morning  arise  ihe  day  after  the  murder  of 
Porteous.  It  was  possible  for  him  with  ease  to  haye  found  a 
much  shorter  road  to  the  house  to  which  he  was  directing  his 
oourse,  and,  in  fwct,  that  which  he  chose  was  extremely  cir- 
cuitous. But  to  compose  his  own  spirits,  as  well  as  to  while 
away  the  time,  imtil  a  proper  hour  for  visiting  the  family  with- 
OQt  surprise  or  disturbance,  he  was  induced  to  extend  his  dr^ 
eoit  by  the  foot  of  the  rockis,  and  to  linger  upon  his  way  imtil 
the  morning  should  be  considerably  advanced.  While,  now 
standing  with  his  arms  across  and  waiting  the  slow  progress 
of  the  sun  above  the  horiron,  now  sitting  upon  one  of  the 
nmnerous  fragments  which  storms  had  detached  from  the 
rocks  above  him,  he  is  meditating  alternately  upon  the  horrible 
catastrophe  which  he  had  witness^,  and  upon  the  melancholy, 
and  to  him  most  interesting,  news  which  he  had  learned  at 
Saddletree's,  we  will  give  the  reader  to  understand  who  Butler 
was,  and  how  his  fote  was  connected  with  that  of  Effie  Deans^ 
the  unfortunate  handmaiden  of  the  careful  Mrs.  Saddletree. 

Reuben  Butler  was  of  English  extraction,  though  bom  in 
Scotland.  His  grandfather  was  a  trooper  in  Monk's  army,  and 
one  of  the  party  of  dismounted  dragoons  which  formed  the  for^ 
lorn  hope  at  the  storming  of  Dundee  in  1651.  Stephen  Butler 
(called,  from  his  talents  in  reading  and  expounding.  Scripture 
Stephen  and  Bible  Butler)  was  a  stanch  Independent^  and 
received  in  its  fullest  comprehension  the  promise  that  the  saints 
should  inherit  the  earth.  As  hard  knocks  were  what  had 
chiefly  fallen  to  his  share  hitherto  in  the  division  of  this  common 
property,  he  lost  not  the  opportunity,  which  the  storm  and 
plunder  of  a  commercial  place  afibrded  him,  to  appropriate  as 
large  a  share  of  the  better  things  of  this  world  as  he  could 
possibly  compass.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  succeeded  in- 
differently well,  for  his  exterior  circumstances  appeared,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  events  to  have  been  much  mended. 

The  troop  to  which  he  belonged  was  quartered  at  the  village 

•  A  beantlftil  and  mUcL  Mthway  has.  within  a  few  yeari,  been  fbnned  around  these 
romantic  rocks ;  and  the  Aatbor  has  the  pleasure  to  think  that  the  passage  in  thA 
test  gave  rise  to  the  undertaking. 
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of  Dalkeith,  as  forming  the  body-guard  of  Monk,  who^  in  the 
capacity  of  general  for  the  Commonwealth,  resided  in  the 
neighbouring  casde.  When,  on  the  eye  of  the  Beetoration,  the 
general  commenced  his  march  from  Scotland,  a  measure  preg- 
nant with  such  important  consequences,  he  new-modelled  hk 
troops,  and  more  especially  those  immediately  about  his  per- 
son, in  order  that  they  might  consist  entirely  of  individuals 
devoted  to  himself.  On  tins  occasion  Scripture  Stephen  was 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  It  was  Bi^>po6ed  he 
felt  no  call  to  any  expedition  which  might  endanger  the  reign 
of  the  military  sainthood,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self as  free  in  conscience  to  join  with  any  party  which  might 
be  likely  ultimately  to  acknowledge  the  interest  of  Charles 
Stuart,  the  son  of  'the  last  man,'  as  Charles  I.  was  famUiariy 
and  irreverently  termed  by  them  in  their  common  discourse^ 
as  well  as  in  their  more  elaborate  predications  and  harangues. 
As  the  time  did  not  admit  of  cashiering  such  dissidents,  Stephen 
Butler  was  only  advised  in  a  friendly  way  to  give  up  his  horse 
and  accoutrements  to  one  of  Middleton's  old  troopers,  who  pos- 
sessed an  accommodating  conscience  of  a  military  stamps  and 
which  squared  itself  chicSy  upon  those  of  the  colonel  and  pay- 
master. As  this  hint  came  reconmiended  by  a  certain  sum  of 
arrears  presei^tly  payable,  Stephen  had  carnal  wisdom  enough 
to  embrace  the  proposal,  and  with  great  indifference  saw  his 
old  corps  depart  for  Coldstream,  on  their  route  for  the  south,  to 
eetabliidi  the  tottering  government  of  England  on  a  new  bads. 
The  'zone 'of  the  ex- trooper,  to  use  Horace's  phrase,  was 
weighty  enough  to  purchase  a  cottage  and  two  or  three  fields 
(still  known  by  the  name  of  Beersheba),  within  about  a  Scottish 
mile  of  Dalkeith ;  and  there  did  Stephen  establish  himself  with 
a  youthful  helpmate,  chosen  out  of  the  said  village,  whose  dis- 
position to  a  comfortable  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
reconciled  her  to  the  gruff  manner^  serious  temper,  and  weather- 
beaten  features  of  the  martial  enthusiast.  Stephen  did  not 
long  survive  the  falling  on  '  evil  days  and  evil  tcmgues,'  of  wtdch 
Milton,  in  the  same  predicament,  so  mournfully  complains.  At 
his  death  his  consort  remained  an  early  widow,  with  a  male 
child  of  three  years  old,  which,  in  the  sobriety  wherewith  it 
demeaned  itself,  in  the  old-fashioned  and  even  grim  cast  of  its 
features,  and  in  its  sententious  mode  of  expressing  itself,  would 
sufficiently  have  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  widow  of  Beer^ 
sheba,  had  any  one  thought  proper  to  challenge,  the  babe's 
descent  from  Bible  Butler. 
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Batler^B  prinoiples  had  not  deaoended  to  his  iamfly,  or  ex- 
tended themselTeB  among  his  neighbouzs.  The  air  of  Scotland 
was  alien  to  the  growth  oi  Independency,  however  f ayourable  to 
fanaticism  imder  other  colouzs.  But^  neverUielesBy  they  were 
not  forgotten ;  and  a  certain  neighbouring  laird,  who  piqued 
himself  upon  Uie  loyalty  of  his  prindples  '  in  the  wont  of  times ' 
(though  I  never  heard  they  exposed  him  to  more  peril  than 
that  ^  a  broken  head,  or  a  night's  lodging  in  the  main  guard, 
when  wine  and  Gavalierism  predominated  in  his  upper  story), 
had  found  it  a  convenient  thing  to  rake  up  all  matter  of  ao- 
oosation  against  the  deceased  Stephen.  In  this  enumeration 
his  religions  principles  made  no  small  figure^  as,  indeed,  they 
must  have  seemed  of  the  most  exaggerated  enonnity  to  one 
whose  own  were  so  small  and  so  faintly  traced  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  imperceptible.  In  these  circumstances,  poor  widow  Butler 
was  sappUed  with  her  full  proportion  of  fines  for  nonconformity, 
and  all  the  other  oppressions  ci  the  time,  until  Beersheba  was 
fairly  wrenched  out  of  her  hands,  and  became  the  property  of 
the  laird  who  had  so  wantonly,  as  it  had  hitherto  appeared, 
persecuted  this  poor  fozlom  woman.  When  his  purpose  was 
birly  achieved,  he  showed  some  remorse  or  moderation,  or 
whatever  the  reader  may  please  to  term  it,  in  permitting  her  to 
occupy  her  husband's  cottage,  and  cultivate^  on  no  very  heavy 
terms,  a  croft  of  land  adjacent.  Her  son,  Benjamin,  in  the 
meanwhile,  grew  up  to  man's  estate^  and,  moved  by  that  im- 
pulse whidi  makes  men  seek  marriage  even  when  its  end  can 
only  be  the  perpetuation  of  misery,  he  wedded  and  brought  a 
wife,  and  eventually  a  son,  Beuben,  to  share  the  poverty  of 
Beersheba. 

The  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes*  had  hitherto  been  moderate  in 
his  exactions,  perhaps  because  he  was  ashamed  to  tax  too  highly 
the  miserable  means  of  support  which  remained  to  the  widow 
Butler.  But  when  a  stout  active  young  fellow  appeared  as  the 
labourer  of  the  croft  in  question,  Dumbiedikes  began  to  think 
so  biroad  a  pair  of  shoulders  might  bear  an  additional  burden. 
He  regpilated,  indeed,  his  management  of  his  dependents  (who 
fortunately  were  but  few  in  number)  much  upon  the  principle 
of  the  carters  whom  he  observed  loading  their  carts  at  a 
neighbouring  coal-hill,  and  who  never  failed  to  dap  an  addi- 
tiomd  brace  of  hundredweights  on  their  burden,  so  soon  as  by 
any  means  they  had  compassed  a  new  horse  of  somewhat 
superior  streogth  to  that  which  had  broken  down  the  day 

•  8m  nombiodikeB.    Note  12. 
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before.  Howefver  reasonable  this  praedoe  appeared  to  the 
Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  he  ought  to  have  obseryed  that  it  may 
be  overdone,  and  tiiat  it  infers,  as  a  matter  of  oourse,  the  de- 
struction and  loss  of  both  horse,  cart,  and  loading.  Even  so  it 
befell  when  the  additional  'prestaticms'  oame  to  be  demanded 
of  Benjamin  Butler.  A  man  of  few  words  and  few  ideas, 
but  attached  to  Beersheba  with  a  feeling  like  that  which  a 
vegetable  entertains  to  the  spot  in  which  it  chances  to  be 
planted,  he  neither  remonstrated  with  the  Laird  nor  endea- 
voured to  escape  from  him,  but»  toiling  night  and  day  to  ac- 
complish the  terms  of  his  taskmaster,  fell  into  a  burning  fever 
and  died.  His  wife  did  not  long  survive  him ;  and,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  fate  of  this  family  to  be  left  orphans,  our  Beuben 
Butler  was,  about  the  year  1704^  left  in  the  same  droum^ 
stances  in  which  his  father  had  been  placed,  and  under  the 
same  guardianship,  being  that  of  his  grandmother,  the  widow 
of  Monk's  old  trooper. 

The  same  prospect  of  misery  hung  over  the  head  of  another 
tenant  of  this  hard-hearted  loid  of  the  soil.  This  was  a  toug^ 
true-blue  Presbyterian,  called  Deans,  who^  though  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  Laird  on  account  of  principles  in  ohureh  and 
state,  contrived  to  maintain  his  ground  upon  the  estate  by 
regular  payment  of  mail -duties,  kain,  arriage,  carriage,  dry 
multure,  lock,  gowpen,  and  knaveehip^  and  aJl  the  various 
exactions  now  commuted  for  money,  and  summed  up  in  the 
emphatic  word  bent.  But  the  years  1700  and  1701,  long  re- 
membered in  Scotland  for  dearth  and  general  distress,  subdued 
the  stout  heart  of  the  agricultural  Whig.  Citations  by  the 
ground-officer,  decreets  of  the  Baron  Court,  sequestrations, 
poindings  of  outsight  and  insight  plenishing,  flew  about  his 
ears  as  fast  as  ever  the  Tory  bullets  whistled  around  those  of 
the  Covenantere  at  Pentland,  Bothwell  Brig,  or  Aird's  Moss. 
Struggle  as  he  mighty  and  he  struggled  gallantly,  'Douce 
David  Deans'  was  routed  horse  and  foot^  and  lay  at  tJie  mercy 
of  his  grasping  landlord  just  at  the  time  that  Benjamin  Butler 
died.  The  fate  of  each  fomily  was  anticipated ;  but  they  who 
prophesied  their  expulsion  to  beggary  and  ruin  were  disappointed 
by  an  accidental  circumstance. 

On  the  very  tenn-day  when  their  ejection  should  have  taken 
place,  when  all  their  neighbours  were  prepared  to  pity  and  not 
<Hie  to  assist  them,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  as  well  as  a 
doctor  f rcnn  Edinburgh,  received  a  hasty  sununons  to  attend 
the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes.    Both  were  surprised,  for  his  con- 
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tempt  for  both  fooultleB  had  been  pretty  oommonly  his  theme 
orer  an  extra  bottle,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  onoe  every  day. 
The  leeoh  for  the  soul  and  he  for  the  body  alighted  in  the 
oourt  of  the  little  old  manor-house  at  almost  the  same  time ; 
and  when  they  had  gased  a  moment  at  each  other  with  some 
surprise,  they  in  the  same  breath  expressed  their  conviction 
that  Dumbiedikes  must  needs  be  very  ill  indeed,  since  he  sum- 
moned them  both  to  his  presence  at  once.  Ebre  the  servant 
conld  usher  them  to  his  apartment  the  party  was  augmented 
by  a  man  of  law,  Nichil  Novit^  writing  himself  procurator  before 
the  sheriff  courts  for  in  those  days  there  were  no  solicitors.  This 
latter  peiBoniige  was  first  summoned  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Laird,  where,  after  some  short  space,  the  som-curer  and  the 
body-eurer  were  invited  to  join  him. 

Dumbiedikes  had  been  by  this  time  transported  into  the  best 
bedroom,  used  only  upon  occasions  of  death  and  marriage,  and 
called,  from  the  former  of  these  occupations,  the  Dead  Boom. 
There  were  in  this  apartment,  besides  the  sick  person  himself 
and  Mr.  Novit^  the  son  and  heir  of  the  patient,  a  tall  gawky 
silly-looking  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  a  housekeeper,  a 
good  buxom  figure  of  a  woman,  betwixt  forty  and  fifty,  who 
had  kept  the  keys  and  managed  matters  at  Dumbiedikes  since 
the  lady's  death.  It  was  to  these  attendants  that  Dumbiedikes 
addressed  himself  pretty  neiurly  in  the  following  words ;  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  matters,  the  care  of  his  health  and  his  aflGurs, 
being  strangely  jumbled  in  a  head  which  was  never  one  of  the 
clearest: — 

'These  are  sair  times  wi'  me,  gentlemen  and  neighbours! 
amaist  as  ill  as  at  the  aughty-nine^  when  I  was  rabbled  by  the 
collegeaners.^  They  mistook  me  muckle :  they  ca'd  me  a  Papisti 
but  there  was  never  a  Papist  bit  about  me,  minister.  Jock, 
yell  take  warning.  It's  a  debt  we  maun  a'  pay,  and  there  stands 
Nichil  Novit  that  will  tell  ye  I  was  never  gude  at  paying  debts 
in  my  life.  Mr.  Novit^  ye'U  no  foiget  to  draw  the  annual  rent 
that's  due  on  the  yerl's  band ;  if  I  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I 
think  they  suld  pay  it  to  me— that  equids  equals.  Jock,  when 
ye  hae  naething  else  to  do^  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree ; 
it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye're  sleeping.f  My  father  iaxdd 
me  sae  forty  years  sin',  but  I  ne'er  fand  time  to  mind  him. 
Jock,  ne'er  drmk  bnmdy  in  the  morning,  it  files  the  stamach 
sair ;  gin  ye  take  a  morning's  draughty  let  it  be  aqua  nUrcMlu ; 

*  See  Oollege  Students.    Note  18. 
t  See  Beoonunendraon  to  ArtMcieoltaie.    Note  14. 
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Jenny  there  makes  it  weel.  Doctor,  my  breath  is  growing  as 
scant  as  a  broken-winded  piper's,  when  he  has  played  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  at  a  penny-wedding.  Jenny,  pit  the  ood 
aneath  my  head ;  but  if  s  a'  needless  !  Mass  John,  could  ye 
think  o' rattling  ower  some  bit  short  prayer;  it  wad  do  me  gude 
maybe,  and  keep  some  queer  thoughts  out  o'  my  head.  Say 
something,  man.' 

^  I  cannot  use  a  prayer  like  a  ratt-rhyme,'  answered  the  honest 
clergyman ;  '  and  if  you  would  have  your  soul  redeemed  like  a 
prey  from  the  f owl^,  Laiid,  you  must  needs  show  me  your  state 
of  mind.' 

'And  shouldna  ye  ken  tiiat  without  my  telling  youl'  answered 
the  patient.  *  What  haye  I  been  paying  stipend  and  teind,  par- 
sonage and  vicarage  for,  ever  sin'  l^e  aughty-nine,  an  I  canna 
get  a  spell  of  a  prayer  f or't^  the  only  time  I  ever  asked  for  ane 
in  my  life  1  Gang  awa'  wi'  your  Whiggery,  if  tiiat's  a'  ye  can  do; 
auld  Curate  Kiltstoup  wad  hae  read  half  the  Prayer  Book  to  me 
by  this  time.  Awa'  wi'  ye  1  Doctor,  let*s  see  if  ye  can  do  ony 
thing  better  for  me.' 

The  Doctor,  who  had  obtained  some  inf  onnation  in  the  mean- 
while from  the  housekeeper  on  the  state  of  his  complaints,  assured 
him  the  medical  art  could  not  prolong  his  life  many  hours. 

'  Then  damn  Mass  John  and  you  baith  1 '  cried  the  furious 
and  intractable  patient.  '  Did  ye  come  here  for  naething  but 
to  tell  me  that  ye  canna  help  me  at  the  pinch  t  Out  wi'  them, 
Jenny — out  o'  the  house !  and,  Jock,  my  curse,  and  the  curse 
of  Cromwell,  go  wi'  ye,  if  ye  gie  them  either  fee  or  bountith,  or 
sae  muckle  as  a  black  pair  o'  cheyerons  1 ' 

The  clergyman  and  doctor  made  a  speedy  retreat  out  of  the 
apartmenti  while  Dumbiedikes  fell  into  one  of  those  transports 
of  yiolent  and  profane  language  which  had  procured  him  the  sur- 
name of  Damn-me-dikes.  'Bring  me  the  brandy  bottle,  Jenny, 
ye  b— ,'  he  cried,  with  a  yoice  in  which  passion  contended 
with  pain.  '  I  can  die  as  I  haye  liyed,  without  fashing  ony  o' 
them.  But  there's  ae  thing,'  he  said,  sinking  his  yoice — '  there's 
ae  fearful  thing  hings  about  my  hearty  and  an  anker  of  brandy 
winna  wash  it  away.  The  Deanses  at  Woodend!  I  sequet»- 
trated  them  in  the  dear  years,  and  now  they  are  to  fliti  theyll 
starve ;  and  that  Beersheba,  and  that  auld  trooper's  wife  and 
h^  oe,  theyll  starve — ^they'll  starve !  Look  out,  Jock ;  what 
kind  o' night  is't?' 

'  On-ding  o'  snaw,  father,'  answered  Jock,  after  having  opened 
the  window  and  looked  out  with  great  composure. 
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'Theyll  perish  in  the  drifts!'  said  the  expiring  sinner — 
'  theyll  perish  wi'  canld  1  but  I'll  be  het  eneogh,  gin  a'  tsies 
be  true.' 

This  last  observation  was  made  under  breath,  and  in  a  tone 
irhioh  made  the  yery  attorney  shudder.  He  tried  his  hand  at 
ghostly  advice,  probably  for  tike  first  time  in  his  life,  and  recom- 
mended, as  an  opiate  for  the  agonised  conscienoe  <^  the  Laird, 
reparation  of  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  these  distreased  familieSi 
which,  he  observed  by  the  way,  the  civil  law  called  rettUuiio  t» 
iniegrum.  But  Mammon  was  struggling  with  Bemome  for  retain- 
ing his  place  in  a  bosom  he  had  so  long  possessed ;  and  he  partly 
succeeded,  as  an  old  tyrant  proves  often  too  strong  for  his  in- 
surgent rebels. 

^I  canna  do't^'  he  answered,  with  a  yoice  of  despair.  'It 
would  kill  me  to  do't;  how  can  ye  bid  me  pay  back  siller, 
when  ye  ken  how  I  want  it  ?  or  dispone  Beersheba,  when  it  lies 
sae  weel  into  my  ain  pUdd-nuik  f    Nature  made  Dumbiedikes 

and  Beersheba  to  be  ae  man's  land.     She  did,  by Nichil, 

it  wad  kill  me  to  part  them.' 

'  But  ye  maun  die  whether  or  no,  Laird,'  said  Mr.  Novit ; 
*  and  maybe  ye  wad  die  easier,  it's  but  tiying.  I'll  scroll  the 
dispositicm  in  nae  time.' 

*  Dinna  speak  o't,  sir,'  replied  Dumbiedikes,  '  or  111  fling  the 
stoup  at  your  head.  JButi  Jock,  lad,  ye  see  how  the  warld 
warstleswi' me  on  my  death-bed;  be  kind  to  the  puir  creatures, 
the  Deanses  and  the  Butlers — ^be  kind  to  them,  Jock.  Dinna 
let  the  warld  get  a  grip  o' ye,  Jock;  but  keep  the  gear  thegither ! 
and  whate'er  ye  do^  dispone  Beersheba  at  no  rate.  Let  the 
creatures  stay  at  a  moderate  mailing,  and  hae  bite  and  soup ;  it 
will  maybe  be  the  better  wi'  your  father  whare  he's  gaun,  lad.' 

After  these  contradictory  instructions,  the  Lain!  felt  his 
mind  so  much  at  ease  that  he  drank  three  biunpers  of  brandy 
continuously,  and  'soughed  awa','  as  Jenny  expressed  it,  in  an 
attempt  to  sing  '  Deil  stick  the  minister.' 

His  death  made  a  revolution  in  fayour  of  the  distressed 
families.  John  Dumbie,  now  of  Dumbiedikes,  in  his  own  right, 
seemed  to  be  dose  and  selfish  enough ;  but  wanted  the  grasp- 
ing spirit  and  active  mind  of  his  father;  and  his  guaidian 
happened  to  agree  with  him  in  opinion  that  his  fathePs  dying 
recommendation  should  be  attended  to.  The  tenants,  therefore, 
were  not  actually  turned  out  of  ddors  among  the  snow  wreaths, 
and  were  allowed  wherewith  to  procure  butter-milk  and  pease 
bannocks,  which  they  ate  under  the  full  force  of  the  original 
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maledictioii.  The  oottage  of  DeanB,  called  Woodend,  was  not 
yeiy  diBtant  from  that  at  Beeraheba.  Fonndtly  there  had  been 
little  mtercourse  between  the  families.  Deans  was  a  sturdy 
Scotchman,  with  all  sort  of  prejudices  against  the  Southern, 
and  the  spawn  of  the  Southern.  Moreover,  Deans  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  stanch  Presbyterian,  of  the  most  rigid  and  unbend- 
ing adherence  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  only  possible 
straight  line,  as  he  was  wont  to  express  himself,  between  right- 
hand  heats  and  extremes  and  left-hand  defections;  and,  tl^re- 
f ore,  he  held  in  high  dread  and  honor  all  Independents,  and 
whomsoever  he  supposed  aUied  to  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  national  prejudices  and  religious 
professions,  Deans  and  the  widow  Butler  were  placed  in  such 
a  situation  as  naturally  and  at  length  created  some  intimacy 
between  the  families.  They  had  shared  a  common  danger  and 
a  mutual  deliverance.  They  needed  each  other's  assistance^ 
like  a  company  who,  crossiog  a  mountain  stream,  are  compelled 
to  ding  close  together,  lest  the  current  should  be  too  powerful 
for  any  who  are  not  thus  supported. 

On  nearer  acquaintance,  too^  Deans  abated  some  of  his  pre- 
judices. He  found  old  Mrs.  BuUer,  though  not  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  extent  and  bearing  of  the  real  testimony  against 
the  defections  of  the  times,  had  no  opinions  in  favour  of  the 
Independent  party ;  neither  was  she  an  Englishwoman.  There- 
fore, it  was  to  be  hoped  that,  though  she  was  the  widow  of 
an  enthusiastic  corporal  of  Cromwell's  dragoons,  her  grandson 
might  be  neither  schismatic  nor  anti-national,  two  qualities 
concerning  which  Goodman  Deans  had  as  wholesome  a  tenor 
as  against  Papists  and  Malignants.  Above  all,  for  Douce  Davie 
Deans  had  ms  weak  side^  he  perceived  that  widow  Butler 
looked  up  to  him  with  reverence^  listened  to  his  advice,  and 
compoimded  for  an  occasional  fling  at  the  doctrines  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  by  no  means 
warmly  attached,  in  consideration  of  Uie  valuable  counsels 
which  the  Presbyterian  afforded  her  for  the  management  of  her 
littie  f ani&.  These  tisually  concluded  with,  ^  they  may  do  other- 
wise in  Sfngland,  neighboiu:  Butier,  for  aught  I  ken ' ;  or, '  it  may 
be  different  in  foreign  parts ' ;  or,  *  they  wha  think  differentiy  on 
the  great  foundation  of  our  covenanted  reformation,  overturn- 
ing and  misguggling  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
kirit,  and  breaking  down  the  carved  wcnrk  of  our  Zion,  might 
be  for  sawing  the  craft  wi'  aits;  but  I  say  pease,  pease.' 
And  as  his  advice  was  shrewd  and  sensible,   though  con- 
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oeitedly  giyen,  it  was  xeoeiyed  with  gxatitud%  and  folloved 
witJi  respect. 

The  interoouTse  which  took  place  betwixt  the  families  at 
Beenheba  and  Woodend  became  strict  and  intimate,  at  a  yeiy 
early  period,  betwixt  Reuben  Butler,  with  whom  the  reader  is 
already  in  some  degree  acquainted,  and  Jeanie  Deans,  the  only 
child  of  Douce  Da^ie  Deans  by  his  first  wife,  *  that  singular 
Christian  woman,'  as  he  was  wont  to  express  himself,  'whose 
name  was  saTOury  to  all  that  knew  her  for  a  desirable  professor, 
Christian  Menzies  in  Hochmagirdle.'  The  manner  of  which 
intimacy,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Reaben  and  Kaohel,  thongh  as  fond  as  dores, 
Were  yet  disoreet  and  oautioiis  in  their  loYes, 
Nor  would  attend  to  Gnpid's  wild  oommands, 
Till  cool  reflection  bade  them  join  their  hands. 
When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it  aigaed  ill 
Of  hasty  love  to  make  them  poorer  stilL 

Gbabbi*8  iWM  Btgiiter, 

While  widow  Butler  and  widows  Deans  struggled  with  poverty, 
and  the  hard  and  sterile  soil  of  those  '  parts  and  portions '  of  the 
lands  of  Dumbiedikes  which  it  was  their  lot  to  occupy,  it  became 
gradually  apparent  that  Deans  was  to  gain  the  stnfe,  and  his 
ally  in  the  conflict  was  to  lose  it.  The  f oimer  was  a  man,  and 
not  much  past  the  prime  of  life ;  Mrs.  Butler  a  woman,  and 
declined  into  the  vale  of  years.  This,  indeed,  ought  in  time 
to  have  been  balanced  by  the  circumstance  that  Reuben  waa 
growing  up  to  assist  his  grandmother's  labours,  and  that  Jeanie 
Deans,  as  a  girl,  could  be  only  supposed  to  add  to  her  father's 
burdens.  But  Douce  Davie  Deans  knew  better  things,  and  so 
schooled  and  trained  the  young  minion,  as  he  called  her,  that 
from  the  time  she  could  walk,  upwards,  she  was  daily  employed 
in  some  task  or  other  suitable  to  her  age  and  capacity ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  added  to  her  father's  daily  instructions  and 
lectures,  tended  to  give  her  mind,  even  when  a  child,  a  grave, 
serious,  firm,  and  reflecting  cast.  An  imoommonly  strong  and 
healthy  temperament  free  from  all  nervous  affection  and  eveiy 
other  irregularity,  which,  attacking  the  body  in  its  more  noble 
functions,  so  often  influences  the  mind,  tended  greatly  to  estab- 
lish this  fortitude,  simplicity,  and  decision  of  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  Eeuben  was  weak  in  constitution,  and, 
though  not  timid  in  temper,  might  be  safely  pronounced  anxious, 
doubtful,  and  apprehensive.  He  partook  of  the  temperament 
of  his  mother,  who  had  died  of  a  consumption  in  early  age. 
He  was  a  pale,  thin,  feeble,  sickly  boy,  and  somewhat  lame, 
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from  aa  aoeident  in  eariy  yoath.  He  was,  bandeBy  tifts  diild  of 
a  doting  grandmother,  whose  too  solidtouB  attention  to  him 
aoon  ta^it  him  a  aort  of  liiffidenoe  in  himaell,  with  a  dispoeition 
to  ovenate  his  own  importanoe^  which  is  one  of  the  veiy  wont 
eooseqnences  that  children  deduce  from  orer-indulgence. 

Stil],  however,  the  two  ohikLren  ckmg  to  each  other's  society, 
not  more  from  habit  than  from  taste*  They  herded  together 
the  handful  of  sheep,  with  the  two  or  three  cows,  which  their 
parmts  tunied  out  rather  to  seek  food  thMi  actually  to  feed 
upon  the  unindosed  common  of  DuBofaiedikes.  Itwaa  there 
that  the  two  urchins  might  be  seen  seated  beneath  a  bkxnaaing 
bush  of  whin,  thebr  litUe  faces  laid  dose  together  under  the 
shadow  of  the  same  plaid  drawn  oirer  both  t^eir  heads,  while 
the  landscape  anmnd  was  embrowned  by  an  orMfihadowing 
doud,  big  with  the  shower  which  had  driven  the  chikben  to 
shelter.  On  other  ooeaskms  they  went  together  to  school,  the 
boy  leceiTing  that  encouragement  and  example  from  his  com- 
panion, in  croesing  the  little  brooks  which  intemected  their 
path,  and  encountering  cattle,  dogs,  and  other  perils  upon  their 
}ouzney»  which  the  male  sex  in  such  cases  usually  consider  it 
as  their  prerpgatiTe  to  extend  to  the  weaker.  But  wheu,  seated 
on  the  benches  of  the  school-house,  they  began  to  con  their 
lessons  together,  Beuben,  who  was  as  much  superior  to  Jeanie 
Beans  in  aouteneas  of  intellect  as  inferior  to  her  in  fiimness  of 
constitution,  and  ia  that  insensibility  to  fatigue  and  danger 
which  depends  on  the  confonnation  of  the  nerves,  was  able 
folly  to  requite  the  kindness  and  countenance  with  which,  in 
other  cirounostances,  she  used  to  regard  him.  He  was  decidedly 
the  best  scholar  at  the  little  parish  sohod ;  and  so  gontle  was 
his  temper  and  dispositioD,  that  he  was  rather  admired  than 
envied  by  the  little  mob  who  occupied  the  ndsy  mansion, 
although  he  was  the  dedaied  favourite  of  the  maeter.  Several 
girls,  in  particular  (for  in  Scotland  they  are  taught  with  the 
boys),  longed  to  be  kind  to  and  comfort  the  siddy  lad,  who 
was  so  much  deverer  than  his  companions.  The  character  d 
Beuben  Butler  was  so  calculated  as  to  ofier  scope  both  for  their 
sympathy  and  their  admiration,  the  feelings,  perhaps,  through 
which  the  female  sex,  the  more  deserving  part  of  them  at  least, 
is  more  easily  attached. 

But  Reuben,  naturslly  reserved  and  distant^  improfved  none 
of  these  advantages ;  and  only  became  more  attached  to  Jeanie 
Deans,  as  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  his  master  assured 
him  d  fair  {frospeots  in  future  life,  and  awakened  his  ambition. 

VII  6  - 


^  I 


fiS  WAVBBLKT  KOVBCfl 

In  the  meaatifiM,  everjmivMioe  that  Baaben  made  in  learn- 
ing (and,  oonaidering  hu  opportunities,  they  were  nnoommonly 
great)  rendered  him  lesB  oapable  of  attending  to  the  doBMetic 
duties  ol  his  graadmother'a  farm.  While  studying  the  inms 
onnortMn  in  Eoolid,  he  suffered  every  'euddie '  xspoai  the  ^«""m?"^ 
to  trespass  upon  a  large  Md  of  pease  belonging  to  the  Laiidy 
and  nothing  but  the  active  exertions  of  Jeanie  Deans,  with  her 
littie  dog  Dustiefdot,  eoold  have  saved  great  loss  and  eoDsequent 
punishment.  Similar  misoaxnages  marked  his  ptogross  in  hia 
olassioal  studies..  He  read  Virgil's  fi^eor^  till  he  did  not  know 
bear  from  bailey;  and  had  nearly  destroyed  the  crofts  of  Beer- 
flheba  while  attempting  to  cultivate  them  aoooiding  to  the 
praotice  of  Columella  and  Gato  the  Censor. 

These  blunders  oooasioned  grief  to  hia  gxand-dame^  and  die- 
concerted  the  good  opinion  which  her  neighbour,  Davie  Deans, 
had  for  some  time  entertained  of  Beuben« 

'  I  see  naething  ye  can  make  of  that  silly  callant,  neighboor 
Butler,'  said  he  to  the  old  lady,  ^unless  ye  train  him  to  the 
wark  o'  the  ministry.    And  ne'er  was  there  mair  need  of  ^oorM 

Ereachers  than  e'en  now  in  these  cauld  Gallio  days,  when  men's 
earts  are  haidened  like  the  nether  millstone,  till  they  come  to 
regard  none  of  these  things.  If  s  evident  this  puir  callant  of 
yours  will  never  be  able  to  do  an  uaefu'  day's  wark,  unless  it  be 
as  ai^  ambassador  from  our  Master;  and  I  will  make  it  mybuai- 
ness  to  procure  a  license  when  he  is  fit  for  the  same,  troating 
he  will  be  a  shaft  cleanly  pdiahed,  and  meet  to  be  used  in  the 
body  of  the  kirk,  and  thi^  he  shall  not  turn  again,  like  the 
sow,  to  wallow  in  the  miro  of  heretical  extremes  and  defections, 
but  shall  have  the  wings  of  a  dove,  though  he  hath  lain  among 
the  pots.' 

The  poor  widow  gulped  down  the  affix»nt  to  her  husband's 
principles  implied  in  this  caution,  and  hastened  to  take  Butler 
from  the  Hi^  School,  and  encourage  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
mathematics  and  divinity,  the  only  physics  and  ethics  that 
chanced  to  be  in  fashion  at  the  time. 

Jeanie  Deans  was  now  compelled  to  part  from  the  oom- 
panion  of  her  labour,  her  study,  and  her  pastime,  and  it  was 
with  more  than  childijsh  feeling  that  both  cluldren*regarded  the 
separation.  But  they  were  young,  and  hope  was  high,  and 
they  separated  like  uiose  who  hope  to  meet  again  at  a  more 
auspicious  hour. 

While  Reuben  Butler  was  acquiring  at  the  Univflfsity  of  St. 
Andrews  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  clergymafl^and  maoer* 
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ating  his  body  with  the  privatioiiB  irfaich  were  neoeflsajry  in  seek- 
ing food  for  his  mind,  his  gnnd-dame  beoame  daily  less  able  to 
struggle  with  her  little  farm,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  throw 
it  up  to  the  new  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes.  l^t  great  personage 
was  no  absolute  Jew,  and  did  not  cheat  her  in  making  the 
bargain  more  than  was  tolerable.  He  even  gaye  her  permission 
to  tenant  the  house  in  which  she  bad  liyed  with  her  husband,  as 
long  as  it  should  be  'tenantable ';  only  he  protested  agahnst 
paying  for  a  farthing  of  repaint  any  beneyolence  which  he 
possessed  being  of  the  passiye,  but  by  no  means  of  the  aotiye 
mood. 

In  the  meanwhile,  from  superior  shrewdness,  skill,  and  other 
drcnmstances,  some  of  them  purely  aocideiital,  Dayie  Deans 
gained  a  footing  in  the  worid,  the  possession  of  some  wealth, 
Uie  reputation  of  more^  and  a  growing  disposition  to  preserve 
and  increase  his  store,  for  which,  when  he  thought  upon  it 
seriously,  he  was  inclined  to  blame  himself.  From  his  know- 
ledge in  agriculture,  as  it  was  then  practised,  he  became  a  sort 
of  f ayomite  with  the  Laird,  who  had  no  pleasure  either  in  active 
sports  or  in  society,  and  was  wont  to  end  his  daUy  saunter  by 
calling  at  the  cottage  of  Woodend. 

Being  himself  a  man  of  slow  ideas  and  confused  utterance, 
Dumbiedikes  used  to  sit  or  stand  for  half  an  hour  with  an  old 
laced  hat  of  his  lather^s  upon  his  head,  and  aa  empty  tobacco- 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  with  hise^f^slollowing  Jeanie  Deans,  or  'the 
kttde^'  as  he  called  her,  tlm>ugh  the  course  of  her  daily  domestic 
labour ;  while  her  father,  after  exhausting  the  subject  of  bestial, 
of  ploughs,  and  of  harrows,  often  took  an  opportunity  of  going 
full-sail  into  controversial  subjects,  to  which  discussions  the 
dignitary  listened  with  much  seeming  patieoce,  but  without 
"M^lrwg  any  reply,  or,  indeed,  as  most  people  thought,  without 
understanding  a  single  word  of  what  the  orator  was  saying. 
Deans»  indeed,  denied  this  stoutly,  as  an  insult  at  once  to  his 
own  talents  for  expounding  hidden  truths,  of  which  he  was  a 
Kttle  vain,  and  to  the  Laird's  capacity  of  understanding  them. 
He  said,  'Dumbiedikes  was  nane  of  these  flashy  gendes,  wi' 
lace  on  their  skirts  and  swords  at  their  tails^  that  were  rather 
for  riding  en  horseback  to  hell  than  ganging  barefooted  to 
Heaven.  He  wasna  like  his  lather — nae  prdane  company- 
keeper,  nae  swearer,  nae  drinker,  nae  frequenter  of  play-house, 
or  muflic-house,  or  daneing-house,  nae  Sabbath-breaker,  nae 
imposer  of  aiths,  or  bonds,  or  denier  of  liberty  to  the  flock. 
He  clave  to  the  warld,  and  the  warld's  gear,  a  wee  ower  muokle^ 
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but  then  there  was  some  breathing  of  a  gale  up<m  his  spiriti' 
eto.  etc.    All  this  honest  Davie  said  and  believecL 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  thati  by  a  father  and  a  man  of 
sense  and  observation,  the  constant  direction  of  the  Laird's  ejes 
towards  Jeanie  was  altogether  unnoticed.  This  circumstance, 
however,  made  a  much  greater  impression  upon  another  member 
of  his  family,  a  second  helpmate,  to  wit,  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  take  to  his  bosom  ten  years  after  the  death  of  his  firsts 
Some  people  were  of  opinion  that  Douce  Davie  had  been  rather 
surprised  into  this  step,  for  in  general  he  was  no  friend  to 
marriages  or  giving  in  maixiage^  and  seemed  rather  to  regard 
that  state  of  society  as  a  necessaiy  evil — a  thing  lawful,  and 
to  be  tolerated  in  tiie  imperfect  state  of  our  nature,  but  which 
clipped  the  wings  with  which  we  ought  to  soar  upwards,  and 
tethered  the  soul  to  its  mansicm  of  day,  and  the  creature- 
comforts  of  wife  and  bairns.  His  own  practice,  however,  had 
in  this  material  point  varied  from  his  principles,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  twice  knitted  for  himself  this  dangerous  and 
ensnaring  entanglement. 

Rebecca,  his  spouse,  had  by  no  means  the  same  honor  of 
matrimony,  and  as  she  made  marriages  in  imagination  for  eveiy 
neighbour  round,  she  faUed  not  to  indicate  a  match  betwixt 
Dumbiedikes  and  her  stepdaughter  Jeanie.  The  goodman 
used  regularly  to  frown  and  pshaw  whenever  this  topic  was 
touched  upon,  but  usually  ended  by  taking  his  bonnet  and 
walking  out  of  the  house  to  conceal  a  certain  gleam  of  satis- 
faction which,  at  such  a  suggestion,  involuntarily  difiitsed  itself 
over  his  austere  features. 

The  more  youthful  part  of  my  readers  may  naturally  ask 
whether  Jeanie  Deans  was  desendng  of  this  mute  attention  of 
the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes ;  and  the  historian,  with  due  regard 
to  veracity,  is  compelled  to  answer  that  her  personal  attractions 
were  of  no  uncommon  descripticm.  She  was  short,  and  mther 
too  stoutly  made  for  her  size,  had  grey  eyes,  ligfatrooloured  hair, 
a  round  good-humoured  face,  much  tanned  with  the  sun,  and 
her  only  peculiar  charm  was  an  air  of  inexpressible  serenity, 
which  a  good  conscience,  kind  feelingSi  contented  temper,  and 
the  regular  discharge  of  all  her  duties,  spread  ov^  her  features. 
There  was  nothing,  it  may  be  supposed,  very  appalling  in  the 
form  or  manners  of  this  rustic  heroine;  jet,  whether  from 
sheepish  bashfulness,  or  from  want  of  decision  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  his  own  mind  on  the  subject,  the  Laird  of  Dumbie- 
dikes, with  his  old  laced  hat  and  empty  tobaooo-pipe,  came  and 
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enjoyed  the  beatific  viaioii  of  Jeanie  Deans  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  year  after  year,  without  proposing  to  accomplish 
any  of  the  prophecies  of  the  stepmother. 

This  good  lady  began  to  grow  doubly  impatient  on  the 
subject  when,  alter  haying  been  some  yean  married,  she  her- 
self presented  Douce  Davie  with  another  daughter,  who  was 
named  Euphemia^  by  oormption,  E£Be.  It  was  then  that 
Rebecca  began  to  turn  impatient  with  the  slow  pace  at  which 
the  Laud's  wooing  proceeded,  judiciously  arguing  that,  as  Lady 
DumlHedikes  would  haye  but  little  occasion  for  tocher,  the 
principal  part  of  her  gudeman's  substance  would  naturally 
descend  to  the  child  by  the  second  marriage.  Other  step- 
dames  haye  tried  less  laudable  means  for  clearing  the  way  to 
the  succession  of  their  own  children ;  but  Rebecca,  to  do  her 
justice,  only  sought  little  Effie's  adyantage  through  the  pro- 
motion, or  which  must  haye  genemUy  been  accounted  such,  of 
her  elder  sister.  She  therefore  tried  every  female  art  within 
the  compass  of  her  simple  skill  to  bring  the  Laird  to  a  point; 
but  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  her  efforts,  like 
those  of  an  unskilful  angler,  only  scared  the  trout  she  meant 
to  catch.  Upon  one  occasion,  in  particular,  when  she  joked 
with  the  Laird  on  the  propriety  of  giving  a  mistress  to  the 
house  of  Dmnbiedikes,  he  was  so  effectually  startled  that 
neither  laced  hat,  tobacco-pipe,  nor  the  intelligent  proprietor 
of  these  movables^  visited  Woodend  for  a  fortni^t.  Rebecca 
was  therefore  compelled  to  leave  the  Laird  to  proceed  at  his 
own  snaiFs  pace,  convinced  by  experience  of  the  grave-digger's 
i^hcrism,  tiiat  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  for 
beating. 

Reuben  in  the  meantime  pursued  his  studies  at  the  uni*- 
versity,  supplying  his  wants  by  teaching  the  younger  lads  the 
knowledge  he  himsetf  acquired,  and  thus  at  once  gsAning  the 
means  of  maintaining  himself  at  the  seat  of  learning  and  fixing 
in  his  mind  the  elements  of  what  he  had  already  obtained. 
In  this  manner,  as  is  usual  among  the  poorer  students  of 
divinity  at  Scoifctish  universitieB,  he  contrived  not  only  to 
maintain  himself  according  to  his  simple  wants,  but  even  to 
send  considerable  assistance  to  his  sole  remaining  parent,  a 
sacred  duty  of  which  the  Scoteh  are  seldom  negligent.  His 
progress  in  knowledge  of  a  general  kind,  as  well  as  in  the 
studies  proper  to  his  profession,  was  very  considerable,  but 
was  little  remarked,  owing  to  the  retired  modesty  of  his  dis- 
position, which  in  no  respect  qualified  him  to  set  off  his  learning 
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to  the  best  adTantage.  And  thus,  had  Botler  been  a  man 
given  to  make  complainta,  he  had  his  tale  to  tell,  like  othersy 
of  mijust  preferencea,  bad  ludk,  and  haxd  naage.  On  theae  sab- 
jeota,  however,  he  waa  habitually  silent^  perhapa  from  modesty, 
peihapa  from  a  touch  of  pride,  or  peihapa  fiom  a  conjunction 
of  botilL 

He  obtained  hia  licenae  aa  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  with 
aome  complimenta  from  the  preabytery  by  whom  it  waa  be- 
stowed ;  but  this  did  not  lead  to  any  prBfennent>  and  he  found 
it  neoeaaaiy  to  make  the  cottage  at  Beeraheba  hia  reaidence 
for  aome  months,  with  no  other  income  than  waa  afibrded  by 
the  precarioua  occupation  of  teaching  in  one  or  other  of  tiie 
neighbouring  families.  After  having  greeted  hia  aged  grand- 
moUier,  his  first  visit  was  to  Woodend,  where  he  waa  received 
by  Jeanie  with  wann  cordiality,  arlmng  from  reoolleotiona 
which  had  never  been  diamiaaed  from  her  mind,  by  Bebecca 
with  good-humoured  hospitality,  and  by  old  Deana  in  a  mode 
peculiar  to  himaelf. 

Highlv  aa  Douce  Davie  honoured  the  deiigy,  it  waa  not 
upon  ea<m  individual  of  the  doth  that  he  bestowed  his  appro- 
bation ;  and,  a  little  jealous,  perhaps,  at  seeing  his  youthful 
acquaintance  erected  into  the  d^^ty  of  a  teacher  and  preacher, 
he  instantly  attacked  him  upon  various  pdnts  of  controversy, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  he  might  not  have  fsUen  into  some 
of  the  snares,  defectkyns,  and  deaertiona  of  the  time.  Butler 
was  not  only  a  man  of  stanch  Presbyterian  prindples,  but  was 
also  willing  to  avoid  giving  pain  to  his  old  friend  bv  disput- 
ing upon  points  of  little  importance ;  and  therefore  he  might 
have  hoped  to  have  come  like  refined  gold  out  of  the  furnace 
of  Davie's  interrogatories.  But  the  result  on  the  mind  of  that 
strict  investigator  was  not  altogether  so  favourable  as  might 
have  been  hoped  and  antidpated«  Old  Judith  Butler,  who 
had  hobbled  that  evening  as  far  as  Woodend,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  congratulations  of  her  neighbours  upon  Reuben's 
return,  and  upon  his  high  attainments,  of  which  she  was  her- 
self not  a  {little  proud,  waa  somewhat  mortified  to  find  that 
her  old  friend  Deans  did  not  enter  into  the  subject  with  the 
wannth  she  expected.  At  first,  indeed,  he  seemed  rather  silent 
than  dissatisfied ;  and  it  waa  not  till  Judith  had  eaaayed  the 
subject  more  than  once  that  it  led  to  the  following  dialogue : — 

'Awed,  neibor  Deans,  I  thought  ye  wad  hae  been  glad  to 
see  Beuben  amang  us  again,  poor  fallow.' 

'  I  am  glad,  Mrs.  Butter,'  was  the  neighbour's  concise  answer. 
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he  has  lost  hk  grondfather  and  hk  father — ^pnised 
be  Him  that  giveth  and  taketh  1 — ^I  ken  nae  friend  he  has  in 
the  woM  that's  been  sae  like  a  father  to  him  as  the  sell  o' 
jBf  neibor  Deans.' 

*Qod  is  the  only  Father  of  the  fatherlessy'  said  Deans,  touohr 
faig  his  bonnetand  looking  upwards.  ^CAto  honour  where  it  is 
dne^  gndewife^  and  not  to  an  unworthy  instrument.' 

'Aweel,  thafs  your  way  o'  turning  it^  and  nae  doubt  ye 
ken  best.  But  I  luie  kenn'd  ye^  Davie,  send  a  locpit  o'  meal  to 
Beersheba  when  there  wasna  a  bow  left  in  the  meal-ark  at 
Woodend ;  ay,  and  I  hae  kenn'd  ye ' 

'Oudsfwife^'  said  DaTie,  intennq>ting  her,  'these  are  but 
idle  tales  to  tell  me^  fit  for  naetiiing  but  to  puff  up  our 
inwaid  man  wi'  our  ain  vain  acts.  I  stude  beside  blessed 
Alexander  Peden,  when  I  heazd  him  oall  the  death  and  testi- 
mony of  our  happy  martyrs  but  diaps  of  bluid  and  soarts  of 
ink  in  respect  of  fitting  dischaige  of  our  duty;  and  what  suld 
I  think  of  ony  thing  tbd  like  of  me  can  dof ' 

'  Weel,  neiboir  Deans,  ye  ken  best;  but  I  maun  say  that  I 
am  sore  you  are  glad  to  see  my  baim  again.  The  halt's  gane 
now,  unless  he  has  to  walk  ower  mony  mike  at  a  stretch;  and 
he  has  a  wee  bit  colour  in  hk  oheek,  that  glads  my  auld  een 
to  see  it;  and  he  has  as  decent  a  black  coat  as  the  minkter; 
and * 


*  I  am  rery  heartily  glad  he  k  weel  and  thriving,'  said  Mr. 
Deans,  with  a  gravity  Aat  seemed  intended  to  out  short  the 
subjeet;  but  a  woman  who  k  bent  upon  a  point  k  not  easily 
pvudied  aside  from  it. 

'And,'  continued  Mrs.  Butler,  'he  can  wag  hk  head  in  a 
pulpit  now,  neibor  Deans,  think  but  of  that — ^my  ain  oe — and 
a^body  maun  sit  still  and  listen  to  him,  as  if  he  were  the  Paip 
of  B<Rne.' 

^The  whatt  the  who^  womant'  said  Deans,  with  a  stern- 
ness far  beyond  "hk  usual  gravity,  as  soon  as  these  offensive 
words  had  strook  upon  the  tympanum  ol  hk  ear. 

'  Eh,  guide  us  I '  said  the  poor  woman ;  '  I  had  f  oigot  what 
an  ill  will  ye  had  aye  at  the  Paip^  and  sae  had  my  puir  gudeman, 
Stephen  Butler.  Mony  an  afternoon  he  wad  sit  and  take  up 
hk  testimony  again  the  P^p»  and  again  baptising  of  bairnai  and 
the  like.' 

'Woman,'  reitemted  Deans,  'either  speak  about  what  ye 
ken  something  o',  or  be  silent.  I  say  that  Independency  k  a 
foul  heresy,  imd  Anabaptism  a  damnable  and  deceiving  error, 
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whilk  sold  be  looted  out  of  the  land  wi'  the  fire  o^  the  spiritual 
and  the  sword  o'  the  otTil  magietnte.' 

'Weel,  weel,  neibor,  111  no  bbj  that  ye  maTiia  be  rights' 
answered  the  BubmissiYe  Judith.  *  I  am  sive  je  ara  right 
about  the  sawing  and  the  mawing,  the  shearing  and  the  leading, 
and  what  for  sdid  ye  no  be  ri^t  about  kirk-wark,  toot  Bat 
eonoeming  my  oe^  Reuben  Butler- 


'Reuben  Butler,  gudewife^'  said  David  with  solemnity,  'is  a 
lad  I  wish  heartOy  weel  to^  eyeo  as  if  he  were  mine  ain  son ; 
but  I  doubt  there  will  be  outs  and  ins  in  the  tiaok  of  his  walk. 
I  muokle  fear  his  gifts  will  get  the  heels  of  his  grace.  He  haa 
ower  muokle  human  wit  and  leamingi  and  thmks  as  muokle 
about  the  form  of  the  bicker  as  he  does  about  the  healsomenees 
of  the  food ;  he  maun  broider  the  marriage-garment  with  laoe 
and  passments,  or  it^s  no  gude  enough  for  him.  And  it's  like 
he's  something  proud  o'  his  human  gifts  and  learning,  whilk 
enables  him  to  dress  up  his  doctrine  in  that  fine  aaxy  dress. 
But,'  added  he,  at  seeing  the  old  woman's  uneasiness  at  his 
discourse^  'affliction  may  gie  him  a  jagg^  and  let  the  wind  out 
o'  him,  as  out  o'  a  cow  l^t's  eaten  wet  clover,  and  the  lad  may 
do  weel,  and  be  a  burning  and  a  shining  light;  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  yours  to  see,  and  his  to  feel  it^  and  that  soon.' 

Widow  Butler  was  obliged  to  retire^  unable  to  make  anything 
more  of  her  neighbour,  whose  discourse,  though  she  did  not 
comprehend  it,  ^ed  her  with  undefined  appcehensi0ns  on  her 
grandson's  account^  and  greatly  deprsssed  the  joy  with  which 
Ae  had  welcomed  him  on  his  return.  And  it  must  not  be 
concealed,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Deans's  discernment,  that  Butler,  in 
their  conference^  had  made  a  greater  display  of  his  learning 
than  the  occasion  called  lor,  or  than  was  likely  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  old  man,  who^  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as 
a  person  pre-eminently  entitled  to  dictate  upon  theofegical 
subjects  of  controversy,  felt  rather  humbled  and  mortified 
when  learned  authorities  were  placed  in  array  against  him. 
In  fact,  Butler  had  not  escaped  the  tinge  of  pedantry  which 
naturally  flowed  from  his  education,  and  was  apt|  on  many 
occasions,  to  make  parade  of  his  knowledge^  when  there  was  no 
need  of  such  vanity. 

Jeanie  Deans,  however,  found  no  fault  with  this  display  of 
learning,  but|  on  the  contrary,  admired  it;  perhaps  on  the 
same  score  that  her  sex  are  said  to  admire  men  of  courage,  on 
account  of  their  own  deficiency  in  that  qualification.  The 
circumstances  of  their  families  threw  the  young  people  con* 
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fltantly  together;  their  old  intknaoj inis  renewed,  though  upon 
a  footing  better  adapted  to  their  age ;  and  it  became  at  length 
understood  betwixt  them  that  their  union  should  be  def eired 
no  longer  than  until  Butler  should  obtain  some  steady  means 
ci  support^  however  humUe.  This^  however,  was  not  a  matter 
Bpeedjlj  to  be  acoomfdiflhed.  Plan  after  plan  was  formed,  and 
plan  after  plan  failed.  The  good-humoured  oheek  of  Jeanie  lost 
the  first  flush  of  juTenile  freshness ;  Reuben's  brow  assumed 
the  gravity  of  manhood ;  yet  the  means  of  obtaining  a  settle- 
ment seexned  remote  as  ever.  Fortunately  for  the  lovers,  their 
pasakm  was  of  no  ardent  or  enthusiastic  oast ;  and  a  sense 
of  duty  on  both  sides  induced  them  to  bear  with  patient 
fortitude  the  protiaoted  interval  which  divided  them  from 
eadi  other. 

In  the  meanwhUe,  time  did  not  roll  on  without  effecting  his 
usual  changes.  The  widow  of  Stephen  Butler,  so  long  the  prop 
of  the  family  of  Beenheba,  was  gathered  to  her  fathers;  and 
Bebeooa,.the  careful  spouse  of  our  fiiend  Davie  Deans,  was  also 
summoned  from  her  plans  of  matrimonial  and  domestic  economy. 
The  morning  alter  her  death,  Reuben  Butler  went  to  ofier  his 
mite  of  coniadation  to  his  6ld  friend  and  benefactor.  He 
witnessed,  on  this  occasion,  a  remaricable  struggle  betwixt  the 
force  of  natural  afiection  and  the  religious  stoicism  which  the 
suffarer  thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain  under 
each  earthly  dispensation,  whether  A  weal  or  woe. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  cottage,  Jeanie,  with  her  eyes  over- 
flowing with  tears,  pointed  to  the  little  orchaid,  'in  which,' 
she  whispeied  witii  broken  accents,  'my  poor  father  has  been 
since  his  misfoortune.'  Somewhat  alarmed  at  tiiis  account, 
Butler  entered  the  orchard,  and  advanced  slowly  towards  his 
old  friend,  wfao^  seated  in  a  small  rude  arbour,  appeared  to  be 
sunk  in  tibe  extremity  of  his  affliction.  He  lifted  his  eyes 
somewhat  sternly  as  Butler  ap^noadied,  as  if  offimded  at  the 
interruption;  but  as  the  young  man  hesitated  whether  he 
ought  to  retreat  or  advance^  he  arose  and  came  forward  to 
meet  him  with  a  self-possessed  and  even  dignified  air. 

'Young  man,'  said  the  sufferer,  *lay  it  not  to  heart  though 
the  righteous  perish  and  the  merciful  are  removed,  seeing,  it 
may  well  be  said,  that  they  are  taken  away  from  the  evils  to 
come.  Woe  to  me,  were  I  to  shed  a  tear  for  the  wife  of  my 
bosom,  -wbea  I  might  weep  rivers  of  water  for  this  afflicted 
church,  cursed  as  it  is  with  carnal  seekers  and  with  the  dead 
of  heart' 
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'lamhappji'  aaid  Batler,  Hhat  joa  can  foiget  jour  private 
aflUotioii  in  your  regaid  for  public  duty.' 

'Foigety  Beubeuf  aaid  poor  Deans,  putting  his  handker* 
chief  to  his  eyes.  'She's  not  to  be  fcNrgotten  on  this  side  of 
time ;  but  He  that  gives  the  wound  can  send  the  ointment.  I 
declare  there  have  been  times  during  this  night  when  my  medi- 
tation has  been  so  wrapt  that  I  knew  not  of  my  heavy  loss. 
It  has  been  with  me  as  with  the  worthy  John  Semple,  called 
Canpham  John,**  upon  a  like  trial :  I  have  been  this  ni^t  oa 
the  banks  of  Ulai,  plucking  an  apple  here  and  there.' 

Notwithstanding  the  aasumed  fortitude  of  Deans,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  the  discharge  of  a  great  Ohristaan  duty,  he  had 
too  good  a  heart  not  to  suflfer  deeply  under  this  heavy  loss. 
Woodend  became  altogether  distasteful  to  him ;  and  as  he  had 
obtained  both  substance  and  experience  by  his  management  of 
that  little  f arm»  he  resolved  to  empk>y  tiiem  as  a  dairy-farmer, 
or  cow-feeder,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland.  The  situation 
he  chose  for  his  new  settlement  was  at  a  place  called  St. 
Leonard's  Crags,  lying  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  the  mountain 
called  Arthur's  Seat,  and  adjoining  to  the  extensive  sheep 
pasture  still  named  the  Song's  Paric,  from  its  having  been 
formeriy  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  royal  game.  Here 
he  rented  a  small  lonely  house,  about  half  a  nule  distant  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  city,  but  the  site  of  vdiich,  with  all  the 
adjacent  ground,  is  now  occupied  by  the  buildings  which  fonn 
the  south-eastern  suburb.  An  extensive  pastur&ground  adjoin- 
ing, which  Deans  rented  from  the  keeper  of  the  Boyal  Pai^ 
enabled  him  to  feed  his  milk-cows ;  and  the  unceasing  industry 
and  activity  of  Jeanie,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  exerted  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  their  produce. 

She  had  now  less  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Reuben, 
who  had  been  obliged,,  after  various  disappointments,  to  accept 
the  subordinate  situation  of  assistant  in  a  paroohial  sdKX)l  of 
some  eminence,  at  three  or  four  miles'  distance  from  the  dty. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself,  and  became  acquainted  wi& 
several  respectable  burgesses,  who,  on  account  of  health  or 
other  reasons,  chose  that  their  chUdron  should  commence  their 
education  in  this  little  village.  His  prospects  wero  thus  gradu- 
ally brightening,  and  upon  each  visit  which  he  paid  at  St. 
Leonard's  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gliding  a  hint  to  this  pui^ 
pose  into  Jeanie's  ear.  These  visits  wero  necessarily  very  rare, 
on  account  of  the  demands  which  the  duties  of  the  school  made 

•  See  Note  16. 
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npon  Butler's  time.  Nor  did  he  dare  to  make  them  even  alto- 
gether 80  frequent  as  these  aTOcations  would  permit.  Deans 
received  him  with  eiyility  indeed,  and  even  with  kindness ;  but 
Beuben,  as  is  usual  in  such  caaes,  imagined  that  he  read  his 
purpose  in  his  eyes,  and  was  afraid  too  premature  an  explanar 
tion  on  the  subject  would  draw  down  his  positive  diaapproyal. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  call  at 
St.  Leonard's  just  so  frequently  as  old  aoquaintanoe  and  neigh- 
bourhood seemed  to  authorise,  and  no  oftener.  There  was 
another  person  who  was  more  regular  in  his  visits. 

When  Davie  Deans  intimated  to  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes 
his  purpose  of  'quitting  wi'  the  land  and  house  at  Woodend,' 
the  Laird  stared  and  said  nothing.  He  made  his  usual  visits 
at  the  usual  hour  without  remark,  until  the  day  before  the 
term,  when,  observing  the  bustle  of  moving  furniture  already 
oommenoed,  the  great  east^oountiy  'awmrie '  dragged  out  of  its 
nook,  and  standing  with  its  shoulder  to  the  company,  like  an 
awkward  booby  about  to  leave  the  room,  the  Laird  again  stared 
mightily,  and  was  heard  to  ejaculate,  '  Hegh,  sin  1 '  Even  after 
the  day  of  departure  was  past  and  gone,  the  Laird  of  Dnmbie* 
dikes^  at  his  usual  hour,  which  was  that  at  which  David  Deans 
was  wont  to  'loose  the  plough,'  presented  himself  before  the 
closed  door  of  the  cottage  at  Woodend,  and  seemed  as  much 
aatonished  at  finding  it  shut  against  his  ap{»oach  as  if  it  was 
not  exactly  what  he  had  to  expect.  On  uus  occasion  he  was 
heard  to  ejaculate,  'Gude  guide  us  1 '  which,  by  those  who  knew 
him,  was  considered  as  a  very  unusual  mark  of  emotum.  From 
that  moment  forward,  Dumbiedikes  became  an  altered  man, 
and  the  regularity  of  his  movements,  hitherto  so  exemplary, 
was  as  totally  disconcerted  as  those  of  a  boy's  watch  when  he 
has  broken  the  mainnapring.  Inke  the  index  of  the  said  watdi, 
did  Dumbiedikes  spin  round  the  whole  bounds  of  his  little 
property,  which  may  be  likened  unto  the  dial  of  the  timepiece^ 
with  unwonted  velocity.  There  was  not  a  cottage  into  which 
he  did  not  enter,  nor  scarce  a  maiden  on  whom  he  did  not  stare. 
But  so  it  was,  tbat»  although  there  were  better  farm-houses  on 
the  land  than  Woodend,  and  certainly  much  prettier  girls  than 
Jeanie  Deans,  yet  it  dkl  somehow  befall  that  the  blank  in  the 
Lwd's  time  was  not  so  pleasantly  filled  up  as  it  had  been. 
There  was  no  seat  accommodated  him  80  w^  as  the  'bunker'  at 
Woodend,  and  no  fooe  he  loved  so  much  to  gase  on  as  Jeanie 
Deans's.  So^  after  spinning  round  and  round  his  little  othit, 
and  then  remaining  stationary  for  a  week,  it  seems  to  have 
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ooouxxed  to  him  that  he  was  not  pmned  down  to  draulate  on 
a  piYOt,  like  the  hands  <d  the  wat<^  but  ponessed  the  power 
of  shifting  his  central  point  and  extending  his  circle  if  he 
thought  proper.  To  realise  which  pririlege  of  change  of  plaoe^ 
he  bought  a  pony  from  a  Highland  drover^  and  with  its  aosist- 
ance  and  company  stepped,  or  rather  stomUed,  as  far  aa  St. 
Leonard's  Crags. 

Jeanie  DeuiSi  though  so  much  aooustomed  to  the  Laird's 
staring  that  she  was  sometimes  scarce  conscious  of  his  presence^ 
had  nevertheless  some  occasional  lean  ks^  he  should  call  in  the 
organ  <d  q>eech  to  back  those  ezpressioDS  of  admiration  which 
he  bestowed  <m  her  through  his  eyes.  Should  this  happen, 
farewell,  she  thought,  to  all  chanoe  of  an  union  with  Butler. 
For  her  father,  howeyer  stout-hearted  and  independent  in  dvil 
and  religious  principles,  was  not  without  that  respect  for  the 
laird  of  the  land  so  deeply  imprinted  on  the  Scottish  tenantry 
of  the  period.  Moreover,  if  he  did  not  poeitiyely  dislike  Butler, 
yet  his  fund  <d  carnal  learning  was  often  the  object  <tf  sar- 
casms on  David's  part,  which  were  perhaps  founded  in  jealousy, 
and.  which  certainly  indicated  no  partiality  for  the  party  against 
whom  they  were  launched.  And,  lastly,  the  match  with  Dumbie- 
dikes  would  have  presented  irresiBtible  charms  to  one  who  used 
to  complain  that  he  felt  himself  apt  to  take '  ower  grit  an  aimfu' 
o'  the  warld.'  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Laird's  diurnal 
visits  were  disagreeable  to  Jeanie  from  apprehension  of  future 
consequences,  and  it  served  much  to  cons(^  her,  upon  removing 
from  the  spot  where  she  was  bred  and  harOf  that  she  had  seen 
the  last  of  Dumbiedikes,  his  laced  hat,  and  tobacco-pipe.  The 
poor  girl  no  more  expected  he  could  muster  courage  to  follow 
her  to  St.  Leonard's  Crags  than  that  any  of  her  apple-trees  or 
cabbages,  which  she  had  left  rooted  in  the  'yard'  at  Wbodend, 
would  spontaneously,  and  tmaided,  have  undertaken  the  same 
journey.  It  was,  tiierefore,  with  much  more  surprise  than 
pleasure  that,  on  the  sixUi  day  after  their  removal  to  St 
Leonard's,  she  beheld  Dumbiedikes  arrive,  laced  hat,  tobacco- 
pipe,  and  all,  and,  with  the  self-same  greeting  of  '  How's  a'  wi' 
ye,  Jeanie  f  Whare's  the  gudeman  f '  assume  as  nearly  as  he 
could  the  same  position  in  the  cottage  at  St.  Leonard's  which 
he  had  so  long  and  so  regularly  occupied  at  Woodend.  He 
was  no  sooner,  however,  seated  than,  with  an  unusual  exertion 
of  his  powers  of  conversation,  he  added,  'Jeanie — ^I  say,  Jeanie, 
woman ' ;  here  he  extended  his  hand  towards  her  shoidder  with 
all  the  fingers  spread  out  aa  if  to  dutch  it>  but  in  bo  bashful 
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and  awkwaid  a  manner  that^  when  she  whisked  henelf  beyond 
its  reach,  the  paw  remained  suspended  in  the  air  with  the  palm 
open,  like  the  daw  of  a  heraldic  griffin.  '  Jeanie,'  continued  the 
Bwainy  in  this  moment  of  inspiration — '  I  say,  Jeanie,  it's  a  braw 
day  otttrbye,  and  the  roads  Bie  no  that  ill  for  boot-hose/ 

*The  dell's  in  the  daidling  body/  muttered  Jeanie  between 
her  teeth;  'wha  wad  hae  tiiought  o'  his  daikering  out  this 
length!'  And  she  afterwards  amfeesed  that  she  threw  a  little 
of  this  ungracious  sentiment  into  her  accent  and  manner;  for 
her  father  being  abroady  and  the  'body,'  as  she  iireverenUy 
termed  the  landed  proprietory  'looking  unco  gleg  and  canty, 
ahe  didna  ken  what  he  might  be  coming  out  wi'  next.' 

Her  frowns,  howerer,  acted  as  a  complete  sedative,  and  the 
Laiid  relapsed  from  that  day  into  his  former  tadtum  habits, 
yisiting  the  cow-f eeder^s  cottage  three  or  four  times  every  week, 
when  Uie  weather  permitted,  with  apparently  no  other  purpose 
than  to  stare  at  Jeanie  Deans,  while  Douce  Davie  poured  forth 
his  eloquence  upon  theamtooverBies  and  testimonies  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  X 

Her  sir,  her  maimerB,  all  who  nw  admired, 
Oourteoufl,  though  coy,  and  gentle,  thon^  i 
The  joy  of  vonth  and  health  ner  eyee  dieplay'd, 
And  ease  oi  heart  her  every  look  oonvey'cL 

Grabbi. 

Th>  yisits  of  the  Laird  thus  again  sunk  into  mattera  of  ovdinaiT 
course,  fmn  which  nothing  was  to  be  expected  or  apprehended. 
If  a  lover  could  have  gained  a  fsSr  one  as  a  snake  is  said  to 
fascinate  a  bird,  by  pertinaciously  gaiing  on  her  with  great 
stupid  greenish  eyes,  which  began  now  to  be  occasionally  aided 
by  spectacles,  unquestionably  Dumbiedikes  would  have  been 
the  person  to  perform  the  feat.  But  the  art  of  fascination 
seems  among  we  artet  perdUm^  and  I  cannot  learn  that  this 
most  pertinacious  of  starers  produced  any  efiPeot  by  his  atten- 
tions beyond  an  occasional  ya¥m. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  object  of  his  gaze  was  gradually  attain- 
ing the  verge  of  youth,  and  approaching  to  what  is  osJled  in 
females  the  middle  age,  which  is  impolitely  held  to  begin  a  few 
years  earlier  with  their  more  fragile  sex  thiftn  with  men.  Many 
people  would  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Laird  would  have 
done  better  to  have  transfened  his  glances  to  an  object  pos- 
sessed of  far  superior  charms  to  Jeanie's,  even  when  Jeanie's 
were  in  their  bloom,  who  began  now  to  be  distinguished  by  all 
who  visited  the  cottage  at  St.  Leonard's  Gnigs. 

Effie  Deans,  under  the  tender  and  affectionate  care  of  her 
sister,  had  now  shot  up  into  a  beautiful  and  blooming  girl. 
Her  Qrecian-shaped  head  was  profusely  rich  in  waving  ringlets 
of  brown  hair,  which,  confined  by  a  blue  snood  of  silk,  and 
shading  a  laughing  Hebe  countenance,  seemed  the  picture  of 
health,  pleasure^  and  contentment.  Her  brown  russet  short- 
gown  set  off  a  shape  which  time,  perhaps,  might  be  expected 
to  render  too  robust^  the  frequent  objection  to  Scottish  beauty, 
but  which,  in  her  present  early  age^  was  slender  and  tapoTi  widi 
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that  giaoeful  and  easy  sweep  of  oatline  which  at  once  indicates 
health  and  heauiifal  proportion  d  parts. 

These  growing  channSi  in  all  their  juvenile  profusion,  had 
no  power  to  shake  the  steadfast  mind,  or  diyert  me  fixed  gase, 
of  the  constant  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes.  But  there  was  soaroe 
another  eye  that  could  behold  this  living  picture  of  health  and 
beantj  without  pausing  on  it  with  pleasure.  The  traveller 
stopped  his  weaiy  horae  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  dtj  which 
was  the  end  of  his  jouniey,  to  guse  at  the  sjlphrlike  form  that 
tripped  b J  him,  with  her  milk-pail  poised  on  her  head,  bearing 
hevself  so  erect,  and  stepping  so  li^t  and  free  under  her  burd  en, 
that  it  seemed  rather  an  ornament  than  an  encumbrance.  The 
lads  of  the  neighbouring  suburb^  who  held  their  evening  rendez- 
vous for  putting  the  stone,  easting  the  hammer,  paying  at 
long  bowls,  and  other  athlede  exercises,  watched  the  motions 
of  Effie  Deans,  and  contended  with  each  other  which  should 
have  the  good  fortune  to  attnM)t  her  attention*  Even  the  rigid 
Presbyterians  of  her  father's  persuasion,  who  held  each  indul- 
gence of  the  eye  and  sense  to  be  a  snare  at  least,  if  not  a  crime, 
were  surprised  into  a  moment's  delight  while  gasing  on  a 
creature  so  exquisite-— instantly  oheoked  by  a  sigh,  reproaching 
at  onoe  their  own  weakness,  and  mourning  that  a  creature  so 
fair  should  share  in  the  common  and  hereditary  guilt  and 
imperfection  ol  our  nature.  She  was  ennently  entitled  the 
Lily  of  St.  Leonard's,  a  name  which  she  deserved  as  much  by 
her  guileless  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  as  by  her 
uncommon  loveliness  of  face  and  person. 

Yet  there  were  points  in  Effie's  character  which  gave  rise 
not  only  to  strange  doubt  and  anxiety  on  the  part  at  Douce 
David  Deans,  whose  ideas  were  rigid,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
upon  the  subject  of  youthful  amusements,  but  even  of  serious 
apprehension  to  her  more  indulgent  sister.  The  children  ol 
the  Scotch  of  the  inlerior  clftHSOS  are  usually  spcnied  by  the 
early  indulgence  of  their  parents;  how,  wherefore^  and  to  what 
degree,  the  lively  and  instruetive  narrative  ol  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  authoress*  of  GUnburme  has  saved  me  and 
all  future  seribblets  the  trouble  of  recording.  Eflfe  had  had 
a  double  share  oi  this  inoonsiderate  and  misjudged  kindness. 
Even  the  strictness  of  her  f  ather^s  principles  coukl  not  eondemn 
the  iqxurts  of  inlancy  and  childhood ;  and  to  the  good  old  man 
his  younger  daughter,  the  efaild  ol  his  old  age,  seemed  a  child 
for  some  yean  alter  die  attained  the  years  of  womanhood,  was 

•  Mil.  Btebeth  HttniltoB. 
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Btai  called  the  'hit  kone'  and  'Uttie  Effie,'  and  ms  permitted 
to  run  up  and  down  uncontrolled,  unices  upon  the  Sabbath  or 
at  the  timcB  of  family  worship.  Her  sister^  with  all  the  love 
and  care  of  a  mother,  could  not  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
same  authoritative  influence ;  and  that  ^diich  she  had  hitherto 
exercised  became  gradually  limited  and  dimini^ed  as  EfBe's 
adyancing  years  entitled  her,  in  her  own  conceit  at  least,  to  the 
right  of  independence  and  free  agency.  With  all  the  innocence 
and  goodness  of  dii^Msition,  therefore,  which  we  have  described, 
the  Lily  of  St.  Leonaxd's  possessed  a  little  fond  of  self-conceit 
and  obstinacy,  and  some  warmth  and  irritability  of  temper, 
partly  natural  perhaps,  but  certainly  much  increased  by  the 
unrestrained  freedmn  of  her  childhood.  Her  character  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  a  cottage  eyening  scene. 

The  careful  Either  was  absent  in  his  well -stocked  byre, 
foddering  those  useful  and  patient  animals  on  whose  produce 
his  living  depended,  and  the  summer  evening  was  beginning  to 
close  in,  when  Jeanie  Deans  began  to  be  very  anxious  foit  the 
appearance  of  her  sister,  and  to  fear  that  she  would  not  reach 
home  before  her  father  returned  from  the  labour  of  the  evenii^, 
when  it  was  his  custom  to  have  'family  exercise^'  and  when 
she  knew  that  Effie's  absence  would  give  him  the  most  serious 
displeasure.  These  apprehensions  hung  heavier  upon  her  mind 
because,  for  several  preceding  evenings,  Effie  had  disappeared 
about  the  same  time,  and  her  stay,  at  first  so  brief  as  scarce  to 
be  noticed,  had  been  gradually  protracted  to  half  an  hour,  and 
an  hour,  and  on  the  present  occasion  had  considerably  exceeded 
even  this  last  limit.  And  now  Jeanie  stood  at  the  door,  with 
her  hand  before  her  eyes  to  avoid  the  rays  of  the  level  sun, 
and  looked  alternately  along  the  various  tracks  which  led 
towards  their  dwelling,  to  see  if  she  could  descry  the  nymph- 
like form  of  her  sister.  There  was  a  wall  and  a  stile  which 
separated  the  royal  domain,  or  King's  Park,  as  it  is  called,  from 
the  public  road;  to  this  pass  Sue  frequently  directed  her 
attention,  when  she  saw  two  persons  appear  there  somewhat 
suddenly,  as  if  they  had  walked  close  by  the  side  of  the  wall 
to  screen  themselves  from  observation.  One  of  them,  a  man, 
drew  back  hastily;  the  other,  a  female,  crossed  the  stUe 
and  advanced  towaids  her.  It  was  Effie.  She  met  her  sister 
with  that  affected  liveliness  of  manner  which,  in  her  rank, 
and  sometimes  in  those  above  it,  females  occasionally  as- 
sume to  hide  surprise  or  confusion;  and  she  carolled  as  she 
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*  The  eLfin  knig^  aato  on  the  btae, 

The  broom  grows  boimy,  the  broom  grows  £ur ; 
And  by  there  came  lilting  a  lady  so  my, 
And  we  danma  gang  down  to  the  broom  nae  mair.' 

<  Whisht)  Effie/  said  her  sister;  'our  father's  coming  out  o'' 
the  byre.'  The  damsel  stinted  in  her  song.  '  Whare  hae  je 
been  sae  late  at  e'en  f ' 

*  It's  no  late,  lass,'  answered  Effie. 

'  If  s  ohappit  eight  on  eyery  clock  o'  the  town,  and  the  son'tf 
gaun  down  ahint  the  Corstoiphine  Hills.  Whare  can  ye  hae 
been  saelateT 

'  Nae  gate,'  answered  Effie. 

*  And  wha  was  that  parted  wi'  you  at  the  stilef 
'  Naebody,'  replied  Effie  once  more. 

'Nae  gate !  Naebody !  I  wish  it  may  be  a  right  gate,  and 
a  right  body,  that  keeps  folk  out  sae  late  at  e'en,  Effie.' 

'What  needs  ye  be  aye  speering  then  at  folkf  retorted 
Effie.  '  I'm  sure,  if  yell  ask  nae  questions.  111  tell  ye  nae  lees. 
I  never  ask  what  brings  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedlkes  glowering 
here  like  a  wull-cat— only  his  een's  greener,  and  no  sae  gleg — 
day  after  day,  till  we  axe  a'  like  to  gaunt  our  chafts  aff.' 

'  Because  ye  ken  veiy  weel  he  comes  to  see  our  father,'  said 
Jeanie,  in  answer  to  this  pert  remark. 

'And  Dominie  Butler — does  he  come  to  see  our  father, 
that's  sae  taen  wi'  his  Latin  words)'  said  Effie,  delighted  to 
find  that,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  she 
could  divert  the  threatened  attack  upon  herself,  and  with  the 
petulance  of  youth  she  pursued  her  triumph  over  her  prudent 
dider  sister.  She  looked  at  her  with  a  sly  air,  in  which  there 
was  something  like  inmy,  as  she  chanted,  in  a  low  but  marked 
t<me,  a  scrap  of  an  old  Scotch  song — 

*  Throngh  the  kirkyaid 
I  met  wi'  the  LcdKl : 

The  silly  pnir  body  he  said  me  nae  harm. 
But  jnst  ere  'twas  dark, 
Imetwi'theetark'— 

Here  the  scmgstress  stopped,  looked  full  at  her  sister,  and^ 
observing  the  tear  gather  in  her  eyes,  she  suddenly  flung  her 
aims  round  her  nec^L  and  kissed  them  away.  Jeanie,  though 
hurt  and  displeased,  was  unable  to  resist  the  caresses  of  thu 
untaught  child  of  nature,  whose  good  and  evil  seemed  to  flow 
rather  from  impulse  than  from  reflection.     But  as  she  returned 
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the  sisterly  kiss,  in  token  of  perf eet  reoonolliatioiiy  she  oould 
not  suppress  the  gentle  reproof — '  Effie,  if  ye  will  leam  fule 
Bangs,  ye  might  m&ke  a  kinder  use  of  them.' 

'  Axid  BO  I  might,  Jeanie,'  continued  the  girl,  clinging  to  her 
sister's  neck;  'and  I  wish  I  had  neyer  learned  ane  o'  them, 
and  I  wish  we  had  never  come  here,  and  I  wish  my  tongua 
had  been  blistered  or  I  had  vexed  ye.' 

'Never  mind  that,  Effie,'  replied  the  affectionate  sister.  '  I 
canna  be  muckle  vexed  wi'  ony  thing  ye  say  to  me;  but  O 
dinna  vex  our  &kther  1 ' 

'  I  will  not — ^I  will  not,'  replied  Effie ;  'and  if  there  were  aa 
mony  dances  the  mom's  night  as  there  are  merry  dancers  in 
the  north  firmament  on  a  frosty  e'en,  I  winna  budge  an  inoh 
to  gang  near  ane  o'  them.' 

'Dance  1'  echoed  Jeanie  Deans  in  astonishment.  '0,  Effie, 
what  could  take  ye  to  a  dance  9 ' 

It  is  veiy  possible  that»  in  the  communicative  mood  into 
which  the  Lily  of  St.  Leonard's  was  now  suzporised,  she  might 
have  given  her  sister  her  unreserved  confidence^  and  saved  me 
the  pain  of  telling  a  melancholy  tale;  but  at  the  moment  the 
word  'dance '  was  uttered,  it  read^  the  ear  of  old  David  Deans, 
who  had  turned  the  comer  of  the  house^  and  came  upon  his 
daughters  ere  they  were  aware  ol  his  presence.  The  word 
'  prdate,' or  even  the  word '  pope^' could  hardly  have  produced  so 
appalling  an  effect  upon  David's  ear;  for,  of  all  exercises,  that 
of  dancing,  which  he  termed  a  voluntary  and  regular  fit  of  dis- 
traction, he  deemed  most  destructive  of  serious  thoughts,  and 
the  readiest  wiet  to  all  sort  of  licentiousness;  and  he  accounted 
the  encouraging,  and  even  permitting,  assemblies  or  meetings, 
whether  .amc»ig  those  of  hi^  or  low  degree,  f6r  this  fantastic 
and  absurd  purpose,  or  for  that  of  dramatic  representations,  as 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  pxx)f s  of  defection  and  causes  of  wrath. 
The  pronouncing  of  the  word '  dance '  by  his  own  daughters,  and 
at  his  own  door,  now  drove  him  beyond  the  verge  of  patience. 
'  Dance ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  Dance — dance,  said  ye  f  I  daur  ye, 
limmers  that  ye  are,  to  name  sic  a  word  at  ray  door<)heek !  It's 
a  dissolute  profane  pastime,  practised  by  the  Israelites  only  at 
their  base  and  brutal  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  at  Bethel,  and 
by  the  unhappy  lass  wha  danced  aff  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist,  upon  whilk  chapter  I  will  exerdse  this  night  for  your 
farther  instruction,  since  ye  need  it  sae  muckle,  ncihing  doubt- 
ing that  she  has  cause  to  rue  the  day,  lang  or  this  time,  that  e'er 
Ab  snld  hae  shook  a  limb  on  sic  an  emuod.    Better  for  her  to 
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hae  been  bom  a  oripple,  and  oanied  frae  door  to  door,  likeanld 
Bessie  Bowie,  begging  bawbees,  than  to  be  a  king's  daughter, 
fiddling  and  flinging  the  gate  she  did.  I  hae  often  woi^ered 
that  onj  ane  that  ever  bent  a  knee  for  the  right  puzpose  shonkl 
ever  daur  to  crook  a  hough  to  fyke  and  flmg  at  piper's  wind 
and  fiddler's  squealing.  And  I  bless  God,  with  that  singular 
worthy,  Peter  [Patrick]  Walker,*  the  packmap^  at  Bristo  Port; 
that  ordered  m j  lot  in  my  dandng  days  so  that  fear  of  my  head 
and  throaty  dread  of  bloody  rope  and  swift  buUety  and  trenchant 
swords  and  pain  of  boots  and  thumkins^  oauld  and  hunger,  wet* 
ness  and  weariness,  stopped  the  lightness  of  my  head  and  the 
wantonness  of  my  leet.  And  now,  if  I  hear  ye,  quean  lassies^ 
sae  muokle  as  name  dancing,  or  think  there's  sic  a  thing  in 
this  warld  as  flinging  to  fiddler's  sounds  and  piper's  springs,  as 
sure  as  my  fttther's  spirit  is  with  the  just,  ye  idiall  be  no  more 
either  chiiJ!ge  or  concern  of  mine  1  Gang  in,  then — gang  in, 
then,  hinnies,'  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone,  for  the  tears  of  both 
daughters,  but  especially  those  of  Effie,  began  to  flow  very 
last — 'gang  in,  dears,  and  well  seek  grace  to  preserve  us 
frae  all  manner  of  profane  folly,  whilk  causeth  to  sin,  and 
promoteth  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  warring  with  the  kingdom 
of  light.' 

The  objurgation  of  David  Deans,  however  well  meant,  was  un* 
happily  timed.  It  created  a  division  of  feelings  in  Effie's  bosom, 
and  deterred  her  from  her  intended  confidence  in  her  sister. 
*  She  wad  hand  me  nae  better  than  the  dirt  below  her  feet,' 
saidEffie  to  herself ,' were  I  to  confess  I  hae  danced  wi'himfour 
times  on  the  green  down-bye,  and  ance  at  Maggie  Macqueen's ; 
and  shell  maybe  hing  it  ower  my  head  that  shell  tell  my  father, 
and  then  she  wad  be  mistress  and  mair.  But  111  no  gang  back 
thero  again.  I'm  resolved  111  no  gang  back.  Ill  lay  in  a  leaf 
of  my  Bible,t  and  that's  very  near  as  if  I  had  made  an  aith, 
that  I  winna  gang  back.'  ^d  she  kept  her  vow  for  a  week, 
during  which  she  was  unusually  cross  and  fretfiil,  blemishes 
which  had  never  before  been  observed  in  her  temper,  except 
during  a  moment  of  contradiction. 

Thero  was  something  in  all  this  so  mysterious  as  consider- 
ably to  alarm  the  prudent  and  affectionate  Jeanie,  the  more  so 
as  she  judged  it  unkind  to  her  sister  to  mention  to  their  father 
grounds  of  anxiety  which  might  arise  from  her  own  imagination. 

•  See  Patrick  Walker.    Note  10. 

t  This  eaatom,  of  maldiig  a  maik  bjr  Ibldlng  a  leaf  In  the  par^a  Bible  'when  a 
solonm  resolution  ia  Ibniiad,  la  atfll  held  to  be,  In  aoma  aenae,  an  appeal  to  HeaTen  for 
hk  or  her  aiaoertty. 
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Bendes,  her  roBpect  for  the  good  old  mm  did  not  prevent  her 
from  being  aware  that  he  -waa  both  hot-tempered  imd  pontiTe^ 
and  she  aometimeB  soqieoted  that  he  oanied  his  disUke  to 
yoathful  amusements  be jond  the  yeige  that  religion  and  reason 
demanded.  Jeanie  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  a  sudden  and 
severe  curb  upon  her  sister's  hitherto  unrestnuned  freedom 
might  be  rather  productive  of  harm  than  good^  and  that  Effie^ 
in  the  headstrong  wilfulness  of  youth,  was  likely  to  make  what 
mi^t  be  overstrained  in  herfather^s  precepts  an  excuse  to  her* 
self  for  neglecting  them  altogether.  In  the  hi^er  clnsnen  a 
damsel,  however  giddy,  is  still  under  the  dominion  of  etiquette^ 
and  subject  to  the  surveillance  of  mammas  and  chaperons ;  but 
the  country  girl,  who  snatches  her  moment  of  gaiety  during  the 
intervals  of  labour,  is  under  no  such  guardianship  or  restnunt^ 
and  her  amusement  becomes  so  much  the  more  hazscdoua. 
Jeanie  saw  all  this  with  much  distress  <tf  mind,  when  a  dr- 
oumstanoe  ooouired  whidi  appeared  calculated  to  relieve  her 
anxiety. 

Mrs.  Saddletree^  with  whom  our  readers  have  already  been 
made  acquainted,  chanced  to  be  a  distant  relation  of  Douce 
David  Deans,  and  as  she  was  a  woman  orderly  in  her  life  and 
conversation,  and,  moreover,  of  good  substance^  a  sort  of  ac- 
quaintance was  formally  kept  up  between  the  families.  Now 
this  careful  dame,  about  a  year  anda  half  before  our  story  com- 
mences, chanced  to  need,  in  the  line  of  her  profession,  a  better 
sort  of  servant,  or  rather  shop-woman.  'Mr.  Saddletree,'  she 
said,  'was  never  in  the  shop  when  he  could  get  his  nose  within 
the  Parliament  House,  and  it  was  an  awkward  thing  for  a 
woman-body  to  be  standing  among  bundles  o'  barkened  leather 
her  lane,  selling  saddles  and  bridles ;  and  she  had  cast  her  eyee 
upon  her  far-awa'  cousin  Effie  Deans,  as  just  the  very  sort  of 
laissio  she  would  want  to  keep  her  in  countenance  on  such 
occaaions.' 

In  this  proposal  there  was  much  that  pleased  old  David : 
there  was  bed,  board,  and  bountith ;  it  was  a  decent  situation ; 
the  lassie  would  be  \mder  Mrs.  Saddletree's  eye,  who  had  an 
upright  walk,  and  lived  dose  by  the  Tolbooth  Kirk,  in  which 
might  still  be  heard  the  comforting  doctrines  of  one  of  those 
few  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  who  had  not  b^it  the 
knee  imto  Baal,  according  to  David's  expression,  or  become 
accessory  to  the  course  of  national  defections — ^imion,  toleration, 
patronages,  and  a  bundle  of  prelatioal  Eiastian  oaths  which  had 
been  imposed  on  the  church  since  the  Revolution,  and  particu* 
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larij  in  the  reign  of  'the  late  womao,'  as  he  called  Queen  Anne, 
the  last  of  that  unhappy  nee  of  Stuarts.  In  the  good  nuin's 
aecuzily  ooDceming  the  soundness  of  the  theologiofld  doctrine 
which  his  daughter  was  to  hear,  he  was  nothing  disturhed  on 
account  of  the  soares  of  a  difierent  kind  to  whicd^  a  creature  so 
heautifuly  joung,  and  wilful  might  he  exposed  in  the  centre  of 
a  populous  and  corrupted  city.  The  fact  is,  that  he  thought 
with  so  much  horror  on  all  approaches  to  irregularities  of  the 
nature  most  to  he  dreaded  in  such  cases,  that  he  would  as  soon 
hare  suspected  and  guarded  against  Effie's  being  induced  to 
become  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder.  He  only  regretted  that 
■he  should  live  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a  worldly-wiae 
man  as  Bartoline  Saddletree^  whom  David  never  suspected  of 
being  an  ass  as  he  was,  but  considered  as  one  really  endowed 
with  all  the  legal  knowledge  to  which  he  made  pretension,  and 
only  liked  him  the  worse  for  posseesinjg  it*  The  lawyers,  especi- 
ally those  amongst  them  who  sate  as  ruling  elders  in  the 
Gfnieral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  had  been  forward  in  promoting 
the  measures  of  patronage,  of  the  abjuration  oath,  and  others, 
which  in  the  opinicm  of  I>aTid  Deans  were  a  breaking  down  of 
the  carved  work  of  the  sanctuaiy,  and  an  intrusion  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  kirk.  Upon  the  dangers  of  listening  to  the 
doctrines  of  a  legalised  formalist,  such  as  Saddletree,  David 
gave  his  daughter  many  lectures ;  so  much  so,  that  he  had  time 
to  touch  but  slightly  on  the  dangers  of  chambering,  company- 
keeping,  and  promiscuous  dancing,  to  which,  at  her  time  of  lif e» 
most  people  would  have  thought  Effie  more  exposed  than  to 
the  risk  tk  theoretical  error  in  her  religious  faith. 

Jeanie  parted  from  her  sister  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  regret^ 
and  apprehensiony  and  hope*  She  could  not  be  so  confident  con- 
cerning Effie's  prudence  as  her  father,  for  she  had  observed  her 
more  narrowly,  had  more  sympathy  with  her  f eelingSy  and  could 
better  estimate  the  temptatioDS  to  which  she  was  exposed.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Saddletree  was  an  observing,  shrewd, 
notable  woman,  entitled  to  exeroiBe  over  Effie  the  full  authority 
of  a  mistress,  and  likely  to  do  so  striody^  yet  with  kindness. 
Her  removal  to  Saddletree's,  it  was  most  probable,  would  also 
serve  to  break  off  some  idle  acquaintances  which  Jeanie  sus- 
pected her  sister  to  have  formed  in  the  neighbouring  suburb. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  she  viewed  her  departure  from  St. 
Leonard's  with  pleasure,  and  it  was  not  until  the  veiy  moment 
of  their  parting  for  the  first  time  in  theb  Hves,  that  she  felt  the 
full  faroe  of  Bisteriy  sorrow.    While  they  repei^^dly  kissed  each 
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other's  cheeks  and  wnuig  eaeh  other^s  hands,  Jeanie  took  that 
momeiit  of  aflfoctionate  sympath j  to  press  upon  her  sister  the 
neoessity  of  the  utmost  caution  in  her  conduct  while  residing  in 
Edinbuxgh.  Effie  listened,  without  once  raising  her  large  daric 
eyelashes,  from  which  the  drops  fell  so  fast  as  almost  to  re- 
semUe  a  fountain.  At  the  conclusion  she  sobbed  again,  kissed 
her  sister,  promised  to  recollect  all  the  good  counsel  the  had 
given  her,  and  they  parted. 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  Effie  was  all  that  her  kinswoman 
expected,  and  even  more.  But  with  time  there  came  a  relaxa- 
tion of  that  early  seal  which  she  manifested  in  Mrs.  Saddletree's 
service.  To  borrow  once  again  from  the  poet  who  so  correctly 
and  beautifully  describes  living 


Something  there  was, — ^what^  none  presumed  to  eay,— • 
Clouds  ligntlv  passing  on  a  snnmier  s  day ; 
Whispers  and  mnts,  which  went  from  ear  to  ear. 
And  miz'd  reports  no  judge  on  earth  could  olear. 

During  this  interval,  Mrs.  Saddletree  was  sometimes  displeased 
by  Effie's  lingmng  when  she  was  sent  upon  errands  about  the 
shop  business,  and  sometimes  by  a  little  degree  of  impatience 
which  she  manifested  at  being  rebuked  on  such  occasions.  But 
she  good-naturedly  allowed  that  the  first  was  very  natural  to  a 
girl  to  whom  everything  in  Edinburgh  was  new,  and  the  other 
was  only  the  petulance  of  a  spoiled  child  when  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  domestic  discipline  for  the  first  time.  Attention  and 
submission  could  not  be  learned  at  once ;  Holy-Bood  was  not 
built  in  a  day ;  use  would  make  perfect. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  considerate  old  lady  had  presaged  truly. 
"Esre  many  months  had  passed,  Effie  became  almost  wedded  to 
her  duties,  though  she  no  Icmger  discharged  them  with  the 
laughing  cheek  and  light  step  which  at  first  had  attracted 
eveiy  customer.  Her  mistress  sometimes  observed  her  in  tears ; 
but  they  were  signs  of  secret  sorrow,  which  she  concealed  as 
often  as  she  saw  them  attract  notice.  Time  wore  on,  her  cheek 
grew  pale,  and  her  step  heavy.  The  cause  of  these  changes 
could  not  have  escaped  the  matronly  eye  of  Mrs.  Saddletree,  bnit 
she  was  chiefly  confined  by  indisposition  to  her  bedroom  for  a 
considerable  time  during  the  latter  part  of  Effie's  service.  This 
interval  was  marked  by  symptoms  df  anguish  almost  amounting 
to  despair.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the  poor  giil  to  command 
her  fits  of  hysterical  agony  were  often  totally  unavailing,  and 
the  mistakes  which  she  made  in  the  shop  the  while  were  so 
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niimeroiiiB  and  bo  piovoldi]^  that  Bartoline  Saddletree,  who, 
during  his  wife's  iUnesa,  was  obliged  to  take  closer  ohaige  of 
the  business  than  oonsisted  with  his  study  of  the  weightier 
matters  ci  the  law,  lost  all  patienoe  with  the  girl,  who^  in  his 
law  Latin,  and  without  much  respect  to  gender,  he  declarod 
ought  to  be  cognosced  by  inquest  of  a  juiy,  as  faimtty  fmioBw^ 
and  naOiwraUier  idiota.  Neighbours,  also^  and  fellow-servants, 
remarked,  with  malidous  curiosity  or  degrading  pity,  the  dis- 
figured shape,  loose  dress,  and  pale  cheeks  of  the  once  beautiful 
and  still  interesting  girl.  But  to  no  one  would  she  grant 
her  confidence,  answering  all  taunts  with  bitter  saroaam,  and 
all  serious  expostulation  with  sullen  denial,  or  witii  floods  of 
tears. 

At  length,  when  Mrs.  Saddletree's  recovery  was  likely  to 
permit  her  wonted  attention  to  the  regulation  of  her  household, 
£ffie  Deans,  as  if  unwilling  to  face  an  investigation  made  by 
the  authority  of  her  mistress,  asked  permission  of  Bartoline  to 
go  home  for  a  week  or  two^  assigning  indisposition,  and  the  wish 
of  trying  the  benefit  of  repose  and  the  change  of  air,  as  the 
motives  of  her  request.  Sharp-eyed  as  a  lynx,  or  conceiving 
himself  to  be  so,  in  the  nice  sharp  quillets  of  legal  discussion, 
Bartoline  was  as  dull  at  drawing  inferences  from  the  occurrences 
of  common  life  as  any  Dutch  professor  of  mathematics.  He 
snflered  Effie  to  depart  without  much  suspicion,  and  without 
any  inquiry. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  a  period  of  a  week  inter- 
vened betwixt  her  leaving  her  master^s  house  and  arriving  at 
St.  Leonard's.  She  made  her  appearance  before  her  sister 
in  a  state  rather  resembling  the  spectre  than  the  living  sub- 
stance of  the  gay  and  beautiful  girl  who  had  left  her  father's 
cottage  for  the  first  time  scaroe  sevente^i  months  before.  The 
lingering  illness  of  her  mistress  had,  for  the  last  few  months, 
given  her  a  plea  for  confining  herself  entirely  to  the  dusky  pre- 
cincts of  the  shop  in  the  Lawnmarket,  and  Jeanie  was  so  much 
occupied,  durii^  the  same  period,  with  the  concerns  of  her 
fathor^s  household,  that  she  luul  rarely  found  leisure  for  a  walk 
into  the  city,  and  a  brief  and  hurried  visit  to  her  sister.  The 
young  women,  therefore^  had  scarcely  seen  each  other  for  several 
montibsi  nor  had  a  single  scandalous  surmise  reached  the  ears 
of  the  secluded  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  at  St.  Leonard's. 
Jeanie,  therefore,  terrified  to  death  at  her  sister's  appearance, 
at  first  overwhelmed  her  with  inquiries,  to  which  the  unfortu- 
nate young  woman  retomed  foratime  incoherent  and  rambling 
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aofiwen,  and  finally  fell  into  a  Imterioal  fit.  Bendered  too 
certain  of  her  sister^s  misfortune^  ieanie  had  now  the  dreadful 
alternative  of  communicating  her  ruin  to  her  father  or  of  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  it  from  him.  To  all  questions  concerning  the 
name  or  rank  of  her  seduoer,  and  the  fate  of  the  heing  to  whom 
her  fall  had  given  birth,  Effie  remained  mute  as  the  grave,  to 
which  she  seemed  hastening ;  and  indeed  the  least  allusion  to 
either  seemed  to  drive  her  to  distraction.  Her  sister,  indistross 
and  in  despair,  was  about  to  repair  to  Mrs.  Saddletme  to  con- 
sult her  experience^  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  what  lights 
she  could  upon  this  most  unhappy  affiur,  when  she  was  saved 
that  trouble  by  a  new  stroke  of  fate,  which  seegooed  to  cany 
misfortune  to  the  uttermost. 

David  Deans  had  been  alarmed  at  the  state  of  health  in 
which  his  daughter  had  returned  to  her  paternal  residence; 
but  Jeanie  had  contrived  to  divert  him  from  particular  and 
specific  inquiry.  It  was,  therefore^  like  a  dap  of  thunder  to 
the  poor  old  man  when,  just  as  the  hour  of  noon  had  brought 
the  visit  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  as  usual,  other  and  sterner, 
as  well  as  most  unexpected,  gpiests  arrived  at  the  cottage  of 
St.  Leonard's.  These  were  the  officers  of  justice,  with  a  warrant 
of  justiciary  to  search  for  and  apprehend  Euphemia  or  Effie 
Deans,  accused  of  the  crime  of  child-murder.  The  stunning 
weight  of  a  blow  so  totally  unexpected  bore  down  the  old  man, 
who  had  in  his  early  youth  resisted  the  brow  of  militaiy  and 
dvil  tyranny,  though  backed  with  swords  and  guns,  tortures 
and  gibbets.  He  fell  extended  and  senseless  upon  his  own 
hearth ;  and  the  men,  happy  to  escape  from  the  scene  of  bis 
awakenings  raised,  with  rude  humanity,  the  object  of  their 
warrant  from  her  bed,  and  placed  her  in  a  coach,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them.  The  hasty  remedies  whidi  Jeanie  had 
applied  to  bring  back  her  father's  senses  were  scarce  begun  to 
operate  when  the  noise  of  the  wheels  in  motion  recalled  her 
attention  to  her  miserable  sister.  To  run  shrieking  after  the 
carriage  was  the  first  vain  effort  of  her  distraction,  but  she  was 
stopped  by  one  or  two  female  neighbours,  assembled  by  the 
extraordiiiary  appearance  of  a  coach  in  that  sequestered  place^ 
who  almost  forced  her  back  to  her  father's  house.  The  deep 
and  syzyipathetio  affliction  of  these  poor  people,  by  whom  the 
little  family  at  St.  Leonard's  were  held  in  high  regard,  filled 
the  house  with  lamentation.  Even  Dumbiedikes  was  moved 
from  his  wonted  apathy,  and,  groping  for  his  purse  as  he  spoke, 
ejaculated, '  Jeanie,  woman  !~-Jeanie,  woman  I  dinna  greet.   It's 
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sad  walk;  but  HUerinll  help  iV  umI  he  dreir  oat  hiB  purae  as 
he  spoke.  % 

The  old  man  had  now  laised  himself  irom  the  groundi  and, 
looking  about  him  as  if  he  missed  something,  seemed  gradually 
to  reoover  the  sense  of  his  wretohedness.  ^Where,'  he  said, 
with  a  Toioe  that  made  the  roof  ring — 'where  is  the  vile  harlot 
that  has  disgraced  the  blood  of  an  honest  mant  Where  is  she 
that  has  no  place  among  us,  but  has  come  foul  with  her  sins, 
like  the  Evil  One,  among  the  children  of  God  f  Where  is  she, 
Jeanie  ?  Bring  her  before  me,  that  I  may  kill  her  with  a  word 
and  a  look  I ' 

All  hastened  around  him  with  their  appropriate  sources 
of  consolation — the  Laird  with  his  purse,  Jeanie  with  burnt 
feathers  and  strong  waters,  and  the  women  with  their  exhorta- 
tions. '0  neighbour — 0  Mr.  Deans,  it's  a  sair  trial,  doubt- 
less ;  but  think  of  the  Bock  of  Ages,  neighbour,  think  of  the 
promise!' 

'And  I  do  think  of  it,  neighbours,  and  I  bless  Qod  that  I 
can  think  of  it,  even  in  the  wrack  and  ruin  of  a'  that's  nearest 
and  dearest  to  me.  But  to  be  the  father  of  a  castaway,  a  profli- 
gate, a  bloody  Zipporah,  a  mere  murderess  1  0,  how  will  the 
wicked  exult  in  the  high  places  of  their  wickedness ! — the  pre- 
latists,  and  the  latitudinarians,  and  the  hand-waled  murderers, 
whose  hands  are  hard  as  horn  wi'  handing  the  slaughter-weapons*; 
they  will  push  out  the  lip,  and  say  that  we  axe  even  such  as 
themselves.  Sair,  sair  I  am  grieyed,  neighbours,  for  the  poor 
castaway,  for  the  child  of  mine  old  age;  but  sairer  for  the 
stumbling-block  and  scandal  it  will  be  to  all  tender  and  honest 
souls  I' 

*  Davie,  winna  siller  do't  ? '  insinuated  the  Laird,  still  profiPer- 
ing  his  green  purse,  which  was  full  of  guineas. 

'I  tell  ye,  Dumbiedikes,' said  Deans,  'that  if  telling  down 
my  haill  substance  could  hae  saved  her  frae  this  black  snare,  I 
wad  hae  walked  out  wi'  naething  but  my  bonnet  and  my  sta£f 
to  b^  an  awmous  for  Gkxi's  sake,  and  ca'd  mysell  an  happy 
man.  But  if  a  dollar,  or  a  plack,  or  the  nineteenth  part  of  a 
boddle  wad  save  her  open  guilt  and  open  shame  frae  open 
punishment)  that  purchase  wad  David  Deans  never  make.  Na, 
na ;  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  life  for  life,  blood 
for  blood :  it's  the  law  of  man,  and  it's  the  law  of  God.  Leave 
me,  sirs— leave  me;  I  maun  warsUe  wi'  this  trial  in  privacy 
and  on  my  knees.' 

Jeanie,  now  in  some  degree  restored  to  the  power  of  thought^ 
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joined  in  the  seme  raqneBL  Hie  next  day  faond  the  Inther 
and  daughter  still  in  the  depth  of  affliotion,  but  the  father 
sternly  supporting  his  load  of  iU  through  a  pnmd  sense  of 
religious  duty,  and  the  daughter  anxiously  suppressing  her  own 
f eelmgs  to  ayoid  again  aviJcening  hia  Thus  was  it  with  the 
afflicted  familv  until  the  morning  after  Porteoos's  death,  a 
period  at  whi<m  we  are  now  arrived. 


OHAPTEB  XI 

Is  All  the  oomiaQl  that  we  two  hare  aluured, 
The  eisten'  vows,  the  houxs  that  we  have  spent 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  perting  as — Oh  t  and  is  all  fingot  t 

Midammmtr  JK^^s  Dnam, 

Wb  hare  been  a  long  while  in  oonduotiQg  Butler  to  the  door  of 
the  cottage  at  8t^  Leonaid'a;  yet  the  apaoe  which  we  haye 
occupied  in  the  preceding  narrative  does  not  exoeed  in  length 
that  which  he  actually  spent  on  Saliabuiy  drags  on  the  morn- 
ing which  succeeded  the  execution  done  upon  Porteoua  by  the 
tioten.  For  this  delay  he  had  his  own  motiTes.  He  wished 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  strangely  agitated  as  they  were^  first 
by  the  melancholy  news  of  Effie  Deans's  situation,  and  after- 
wards by  the  frightful  scene  which  he  had  witnessed.  In  the 
situation  also  in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to  Jeanie  and  her 
fatiier,  some  ceremony,  at  least  some  choioe  of  fitting  time  and 
season,  was  necessary  to  wait  upon  them.  Ei^t  in  the  morn- 
ing was  then  the  ordinary  hour  for  breakfast,  and  he  resolTed 
that  it  should  arrive  before  he  made  his  appearance  in  their 
eottaga 

Neyer  did  hours  pass  so  heavily.  Butler  shifted  his  place 
and  enlarged  his  circle  to  while  away  the  time,  and  heard  the 
huge  bell  of  St  Giles's  toll  each  suocessiTe  hour  in  swelling 
tonea,  whidi  were  instantly  attested  by  tboee  of  the  other 
steeples  in  succession.  He  had  heard  seven  struck  in  this 
manner,  when  he  began  to  tiiink  he  might  venture  toapprcaoh 
nearer  to  St.  Leonard's,  from  which  he  was  still  a  mile  distant. 
Accordingly  he  descended  from  his  lofty  staticn  as  low  as  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  which  divides  Salisbury  GragB  frcnu  those 
small  rocks  which  take  their  name  from  St.  Leonard.  It  is^ 
as  many  of  my  readers  may  know,  a  deep,  wild,  grassy  valley, 
scattered  with  huge  rocks  and  fra^ents  which  have  descended 
from  the  cliffs  and  steep  ascent  to  the  east. 
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This  Bequerterad  ddl^  as  well  as  other  plaoes  of  the  open 
pasturage  of  the  King's  Park,  was,  about  this  time,  often  the 
resort  of  the  gallants  of  the  time  who  had  affiurs  of  honour  to 
discuss  with  the  swonL  Duels  were  then  Yearj  common  in 
Sootiand,  for  the  gentry  were  at  once  idle,  hwightj,  fierce^ 
diyided  by  faction,  and  addicted  to  intemperance,  so  that  thers 
lacked  neither  provocation  nor  inclination  to  resent  it  when 
given;  and  the  sword,  which  was  part  of  evety  gentleman's 
dress,  was  the  only  weapon  used  for  the  decision  of  such  differ- 
ences. When,  therefore,  Butler  observed  a  young  man  skulk- 
ing, apparently  to  avoid  observation,  among  the  scattered  rocks 
at  some  distance  from  the  footpath,  he  was  naturally  led  to 
suppose  that  he  had  sought  this  lonely  spot  upon  that  evil 
errand.  He  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  this  that^  notwith- 
standing his  own  distress  of  mind,  he  could  not^  according  to 
his  sense  of  duty  as  a  cleigyman,  pass  this  pemn  without 
speaking  to  him.  'There  are  times,'  thought  he  to  himself, 
<  when  tiie  slightest  interference  may  avert  a  great  calamity — 
when  a  word  spoken  in  season  may  do  more  for  prevention 
than  the  eloquenoe  of  Tully  could  do  for  remedying  eviL  And 
for  my  own  griefs,  be  they  as  they  may,  I  shall  feel  them  the 
lighter  if  they  divert  me  not  fh>m  the  prosecution  of  my  duty.' 

ThuB  thinking  and  feeling,  he  quitted  the  ordinary  path 
and  advanced  nearer  the  object  he  had  noticed.  The  man  at 
first  directed  his  course  towards  the  hill,  in  order,  as  it  appealed, 
to  avoid  him ;  but  when  he  saw  that  Butler  seemed  disposed 
to  follow  him^  he  adjusted  his  hat  fiercely,  turned  round  and 
came  forward,  as  if  to  meet  and  defy  scrutiny. 

Butler  had  an  opportunity  of  accurately  studying  his  features 
as  they  advanced  slowly  to  meet  each  other.  The  stranger 
seemed  about  twenty-five  years  dd.  His  dress  was  of  a  khid 
which  could  hardly  be  said  to  indicate  his  rank  with  certainty, 
for  it  was  such  as  young  gentlemen  sometimes  wore  iMle 
on  active  exercise  in  the  morning,  and  which,  therefore,  was 
imitated  by  l^ose  of  the  inferior  ranks,  as  young  derks  and 
tradesmen,  because  its  cheapness  rendered  it  attainable,  while 
it  approached  more  nearly  to  the  apparel  of  youths  of  fashion 
than  any  other  which  the  manners  of  the  times  permitted  them 
to  wear.  If  his  air  and  manner  could  be  trusted,  however, 
tiiis  person  seemed  rather  to  be  dressed  under  than  above  his 
rank;  for  his  carriage  was  bold  and  somewhat  supercilious, 
his  step  easy  and  free,  his  manner  daring  and  unconstrained. 
His  stature  was  of  the  middle  sise,  or  rather  above  it>  his  limbs 
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vell-prc^poitionedy  yet  not  80  strong  as  to  infer  the  rqmMush  of 
domsiness.  His  features  were  uncommoDlj  handsome,  and  all 
about  him  would  haye  been  interesting  and  prepossessing  but 
for  that  indescribable  expression  whioh  habitual  dissipation 
gives  to  the  oountenanoe,  joined  with  a  certain  audaeii^  in 
look  and  manner,  of  that  kind  which  is  often  assumed  as  a 
mask  for  confusion  and  apprehension. 

Butler  and  the  stranger  met^  suryeyed  eaoh  other;  when, 
as  the  latter,  slightly  touching  his  hat^  was  about  to  pass  by 
him,  Butler,  while  he  returned  the  salutation,  observed,  'A  fine 
moiming,  sir.    Ton  are  on  the  hill  early.' 

'  I  have  business  here,'  said  the  young  man,  in  a  tone  meant 
to  rraress  further  inquiry. 

'  I  do  not  doubt  it»  sir,'  said  Butler.  '  I  trust  you  will  for- 
give my  hoping  that  it  is  of  a  lawful  kind?' 

'  Sir,'  saHl  ti^e  other  with  marked  surprise,  '  I  never  forgive 
impertinence,  nor  can  I  conceive  what  title  you  have  to  hope 
anything  about  what  no  way  concerns  you.' 

'I  am  a  soldier,  sir,'  said  Butler,  'and  have  a  change  to 
arrest  evil-doers  in  the  name  of  my  Master.' 

'A  soldier ! '  said  the  young  man,  stepping  hack  and  fiercely 
laying  his  hand  on  his  sword — '  a  soldier,  and  arrest  me  t  Did 
you  reckon  what  your  life  was  worth  before  you  took  the 
commission  upon  yout' 

'You  mistake  me,  sir,'  said  Butler,  gravely;  'neither  my 
warfare  nor  my  warrant  are  of  this  worid.  I  am  a  preacher  of 
the  Qospel,  and  have  power,  in  my  Master^s  name,  to  command 
the  peace  upon  earth  and  good-will  towards  men  which  was 
proclaimed  with  the  Gospel.' 

'A  minister!'  said  the  stranger,  carelessly,  and  with  an 
expression  approaching  to  scorn.  'I  know  the  gentlemen  of 
your  doth  in  Scotland  claim  a  strange  right  of  intenneddling 
with  men's  private  affiurs«  But  I  have  been  abroad,  and  know 
better  than  to  be  priestrridden.' 

'Sir,  if  it  be  true  that  any  of  my  doth,  or,  it  might  be 
more  decently  said,  of  my  calling,  interfere  with  men's  private 
affiurs,  for  the  gratification  either  of  idle  curiosity  or  for  worse 
motives,  you  cannot  have  learned  a  better  lesson  abroad  than 
to  contemn  such  practices.  But»  in  my  Master's  work,  I  am 
called  to  be  busy  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and,  conscious 
as  I  am  of  a  pure  motive,  it  were  better  for  me  to  incur  your 
contempt  forq)eaking  thim  the  correction  of  my  own  consdenoe 
for  being  silent.' 
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'  la  the  name  of  tilw  def?il  1 '  nidtlie  joongmuii  impatieiitly, 
'say  what  you  have  to  say,  then;  though  whom  you  take  me 
for,  or  what  earthly  oonoem  you  can  hare  with  me,  a  Btmnger 
to  you,  or  with  my  aottona  and  motiyes,  of  which  you  can 
know  nothing,  I  oumot  conjecture  for  an  instant.' 

'  You  are  about,'  said  BuUer, '  to  violate  one  of  your  country's 
wisest  laws,  you  are  about — ^whioh  is  much  more  dreadful — to 
riolate  a  law  which  God  Himself  has  implanted  within  our 
nature,  and  written,  as  it  were^  in  the  table  of  oar  hearts,  to 
which  eyexy  thrill  of  our  neryes  is  responsiya' 

'And  what  is  the  law  you  speak  oft'  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
hollow  and  somewhat  disturbed  accent. 

'Thou  shalt  do  no  icukdbb,'  said  Butler,  with  a  deep  and 
solemn  yoice. 

The  young  man  visibly  started,  and  looked  considerably 
appalled.  Butler  peroeiyed  he  had  made  a  fayounible  in^ 
pression,  and  resolved  to  follow  it  up.  '  Think,'  he  said,  'young 
man,'  laying  his  hand  kindly  upon  the  stranger's  shoulder, 
'  what  an  awful  alternative  you  voluntarily  choose  for  yourself, 
to  kill  or  be  killed.  Think  what  it  is  to  rash  uncalled  into  the 
presence  of  an  ofi^ded  Deity,  your  heart  fermenting  with  evil 
passions,  your  hand  hot  from  the  steel  you  had  been  uiging, 
with  your  best  skill  and  malice,  against  the  breast  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  Or,  suppose  yourself  the  scarce  lees  wretched  sur- 
vivor, with  the  guilt  of  Gain,  the  first  murderer,  in  your  heart, 
with  his  stamp  upon  your  brow — ^that  stamp,  which  struck 
all  who  gased  on  him  with  unutterable  horror,  and  by  which 
the  murderer  is  made  manifest  to  all  who  look  upon  him. 
Think ' 

The  stranger  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  under  the 
hand  of  hui  mcmitor ;  and,  pulling  his  hat  over  his  brows,  thus 
intenrupted  him.  '  Your  meaning,  sir,  I  daresay,  is  excellent,  but 
you  are  throwing  yoiur  advice  away.  I  am  not  in  this  place 
with  violent  intentions  against  any  one.  I  may  be  bad  enough 
— ^you  priests  say  all  men  are  so—but  I  am  here  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  life,  not  of  taking  it  away.  If  you  wish  to  q>end 
your  time  rather  in  doing  a  good  action  than  in  talking  about 
you  know  not  what,  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity.  Do  you 
see  yonder  crag  to  the  right,  over  which  appears  the  clumney 
of  a  lone  house  ?  Go  thither,  inquire  for  one  Jeanie  Deans,  the 
daughter  of  the  goodman ;  let  her  know  that  he  she  wots  of 
remained  here  from  daybreak  till  this  hour,  expecting  to  see 
her,  and  that  he  can  abide  no  longer.     Tell  her  she  iimm^  meet 
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me  at  the  Htinter's  Bog  to-night,  as  the  moon  liBes  behind  St. 
Anthony's  Hill,  or  that  she  will  make  a  desperate  man  of  me.' 

'Who  or  what  are  you/  replied  Butler,  ezoeedingly  and 
most  unpleasantly  soiprised,  'who  diarge  me  with  suoh  an 
errand  t'  ' 

*  1  am  the  devil  1 '  answered  the  young  man,  hastily. 

Butler  stepped  instinctiyely  bad^  and  commended  himself 
internally  to  Heaven;  for,  though  a  wise  and  strong-minded 
man,  he  was  neither  wiser  nor  more  strong-minded  than  those 
of  his  age  and  eduoation,  with  whom  to  disbelieve  witchcraft 
or  spectres  was  held  an  undeniable  proof  of  atheism. 

The  stranger  went  on  without  observing  his  emotion.  '  Yes  I 
call  me  Apollyon,  Abaddon,  whatever  name  you  shall  choose,  as 
a  clergyman  acquainted  with  the  upper  and  lower  droles  of 
Sfnritual  denomination,  to  call  me  by,  you  shall  not  find  an 
appellation  more  odious  to  him  that  bears  it  than  is  mine  own.' 

This  sentence  was  spoken  with  the  bitterness  of  self-up- 
bnuding,  and  a  contortion  of  visage  absolutely  demoniacal. 
Butler,  though  a  man  brave  by  principle,  if  not  by  constitution, 
was  overawed ;  for  intensity  of  mental  distress  has  in  it  a  sort 
of  sublimity  which  repels  and  overawes  all  men,  but  especially 
those  of  kind  and  sympathetic  dispositions.  The  stranger 
turned  abruptly  from  Butler  as  he  spoke,  but  instantly  returned, 
and,  coming  up  to  him  closely  and  boldly,  said,  in  a  fierce,  de- 
termined tone,  *  I  have  told  you  who  and  what  I  am ;  who  and 
what  are  youf   What  is  your  name t ' 

'  Butler,'  answered  the  person  to  whom  this  abrupt  question 
was  addressed,  surprised  into  answering  it  by  the  sudden  and 
fierce  manner  of  the  querist — 'Reuben  Butler,  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel.' 

At  this  answer,  the  stranger  again  plucked  more  deep  over 
his  brows  the  hat  which  he  had  thrown  back  in  lus  former  agita- 
tion. '  Butler ! '  he  repeated, '  the  assistant  of  the  schoolmaster 
at  libertont' 

'  The  same,'  answered  Butler,  composedly. 

The  stranger  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  as  if  on  sudden 
reflection,  and  then  turned  away;  but  stopped  when  he  had 
walked  a  few  paces,  and  seeing  Butler  follow  him  with  his 
eyes,  called  out  in  a  stem  yet  suppressed  tone,  just  as  if  he  had 
exactly  calculated  that  hus  accents  should  not  be  heard  a  yard 
beyond  the  spot  on  which  Butler  stood.  '  Go  your  way  and 
do  mine  errand.  Do  not  look  after  me.  I  wiU  neither  descend 
through  the  bowels  of  these  rocks,  nor  vanish  in  a  flash  of  fire ; 
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and  jet  the  eye  that  eeekfi  to  traoe  my  motunis  shall  haTe 
reason  to  ourse  it  was  ever  shrouded  by  eyelid  or  eyelash. 
Begone,  and  look  not  behind  you.  Tell  Jeanie  Deans  that 
when  the  moon  rises  I  shall  expect  to  meet  her  at  Niool 
Muschat's  Cairn,  beneath  St.  Anthony's  Chapel.' 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  turned  and  took  the  road 
against  the  hill,  with  a  haste  that  seemed  as  peremptoiy  as  his 
tone  of  authority. 

Dreading  he  knew  not  what  of  additicmal  miaeiy  to  a  lot 
which  seei^d  little  capable  of  receiving  augmentation,  and 
desperate  at  the  idea  that  any  liying  man  should  dare  to  send 
BO  extraordinary  a  request^  couched  in  tenns  so  imperious,  to 
the  half-betrothed  object  of  his  early  and  only  afiection,  Butler 
strode  hastily  towards  the  cottage,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
far  this  daring  and  rude  gallant  was  actually  entitled  to  press 
on  Jeanie  Deans  a  request  which  no  prudent^  and  scarce  anjr 
modest,  young  woman  was  likely  to  comply  with. 

Butler  was  by  nature  neither  jealous  nor  superstitious ;  yet 
the  f eeliDgs  which  lead  to  those  moods  of  the  mind  were  rooted 
in  his  hearty  as  a  portion  derived  from  the  common  stock  of 
humanity.  It  was  maddening  to  think  that  a  profligate  gallant^ 
such  as  the  manner  and  tone  of  the  stranger  evinced  him  to  be^ 
shoiild  have  it  in  his  power  to  command  forth  his  future  bride 
and  plighted  true  love,  at  a  place  so  •improper  and  an  hour  so 
unseasonable.  Tet  the  tone  in  which  the  stranger  spoke  had 
nothing  of  the  soft  half-breathed  voice  proper  to  the  seducer 
who  solicits  an  assignation ;  it  was  bold,  fierce,  and  imperativci 
and  had  less  of  love  in  it  than  of  menace  and  intimidation. 

The  suggestions  of  superstition  seemed  more  plausible,  had 
Butler's  mind  been  very  accessible  to  them.  Was  this  indeed 
the  Roaring  Lion,  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour  f  This  was  a  question  which  pressed  itself  on  Butler's 
mind  with  an  earnestness  that  cannot  be  conceived  by  those 
who  live  in  the  present  day.  The  fieiy  eye,  the  abrupt  de- 
meanour, the  occasionally  harsh,  yet  studiously  subdued,  tone 
of  voice ;  the  features,  handsome,  but  now  clouded  with  pride, 
now  disturbed  by  suspicion,  now  inflamed  with  passion;  those 
dark  hazel  eyes  which  he  sometimes  shaded  with  his  cap,  as  if 
he  were  averse  to  have  them  seen  while  they  were  occupied 
with  keenly  observing  the  motions  and  bearing  of  others — ^those 
eyes  that  were  now  turbid  with  melancholy,  now  gleaming  with 
scorn,  and  now  sparkling  with  fury — was  it  the  passions  of  a 
9iere  mortal  they  expressed,  or  the  emotions  of  a  fiend,  who 
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seeks,  and  seeks  in  vain,  to  oonoeal  his  fiendish  designs  under 
the  borrowed  mask  of  manly  beaatyt  The  whole  partook  of 
the  mien,  language,  and  port  of  the  mined  ajrohangel;  and, 
imperfectly  as  we  have  been  able  to  describe  it,  the  effect  of 
the  interview  upon  Butler's  neryes,  shaken  as  they  were  at  the 
time  by  the  horrora  of  the  preceding  nighty  was  greater  than 
his  understanding  warranted,  or  his  pride  cared  to  submit  to. 
The  Tery  place  where  he  had  met  this  singular  person  was 
desecrated,  as  it  were,  and  unhallowed,  owing  to  many  violent 
deaths,  both  in  dueli  and  by  suicide,  which  had  in  former  times 
taken  place  there;  and  the  place  which  he  had  named  as  a 
xendesTouB  at  so  late  an  hour  was  held  in  general  to  be  accursed, 
from  a  frightful  and  cruel  murder  which  had  been  there  com- 
mitted,  by  the  wretch  from  whom  the  place  took  its  name,  upon 
the  person  of  his  own  wife.*  It  was  in  such  places,  according 
to  the  belief  of  that  period,  when  the  laws  against  witchcraft - 
were  still  in  fresh  observance,  and  had  even  lately  been  acted 
upon,  that  evil  spirits  had  power  to  make  themselves  visible 
to  human  eyes^  and  to  practise  upon  the  f eeliiigs  and  senses  of 
mankind.  Suspicions,  founded  on  such  circumstances,  rushed 
on  Butler's  mind,  unprepared  as  it  was,  by  any  previous  course 
of  reasoning,  to  deny  that  which  all  of  his  time,  country,  and 
profeosion  believed ;  but  common  sense  rejected  these  vain  ideas 
as  inconsistent,  if  iu>t  with  possibility,  at  least  with  the  general 
rules  by  which  the  universe  ia  governed — a  deviation  from 
which,  to  Butler  well  argued  wiUi  himself,  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  as  probable  upon  any  but  the  plainest  and  most 
incontrovertible  evidence.  An  earthly  lover,  however,  or  a 
young  -man  who^  from  whatever  cause,  had  the  right  of  ezer- 
dsing  Budh  summary  and  unceremonious  authority  over  the 
object  of  his  long-settled,  and  apparently  sincerely  returned, 
aflfectio%  WW  an  ol^iBOt  scarce  lees  appalling  to  his  mind  than 
tiioee  which  superstition  suggested. 

His  limbs  exhausted  with  fatague,  his  mind  harassed  with 
anxiety,  and  with  painful  doubta  and  recollections,  Butler 
dragged  himself  up  tibie  ascent  from  the  valley  to  St.  Leonard's 
Crags,  and  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Deans^s  habitation, 
with  feelings  much  akin  to  the  miserable  reflections  and  fears 
of  its  inhabitants. 

*8MMiitdMi«'iOUi]i.    Note  17. 
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Then  she  aferetoli'd  out  lur  Ifly  hand, 

And  for  to  do  bcr  boit ; 
'Hae  bMk  thy  Mth  andtxoth,  Wmie, 

God  gie  thy  aool  good  rest  1 ' 

Old  BaXlad. 

*Cq]IB  in*' anffwered  the  lowandsireeMnned  Toioe  he  loved  beat 
to  hear,  m  Butler  ti4>ped  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  He  lifted 
the  latohtC^  found  hiziiBelf  onder  the  rcK>f  of  afUctioii.  Jeanie 
waa  unable  to  trust  herself  with  more  than  one  glance  towards 
her  loTOTy  whom  ahe  now  met  under  ctzcumBtanoes  ao  agonising 
tp  her  feelingly  and  at  the  same  time  so  humbling  to  her  honest 
pride.  It  ia  well  known  that  much  both  of  whAt  is  good  and 
bad  in  the  Scottish  national  diancterariaes  out  of  the  intimacy 
of  their  family  ootmeodons.  '  To  be  come  of  honest  folk,'  that 
11^  of  people  who  have  borne  a  fair  and  unstained  reputation,  is 
an  advantage  as  highly  prised  among  the  lower  Scotch  as  the 
emphatic  counterparty  *to  be  of  a  good  family/ is  valued  among 
their  gentry.  The  worth  and  respectability  of  one  member  of 
a  peasant's  family  is  always  accounted  by  themselves  and  others 
not  only  amatter  of  honest  pride^  but  a  guarantee  for  the  good 
conduotof  the  whole.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  melancholy  stain 
as  was  now  flung  on  one  of  the  children  of  Deans  extended 
its  disgrace  to  all  connected  with  him,  and  Jeanie  felt  herself 
lowered  at  once  in  her  own  ^es  and  in  those  of  her  lover.  It 
was  in  vain  that  she  repressed  this  feeling,  as  far  subordinate 
and  too  selfish  to  be  mingled  with  her  sorrow  for  her  sister^s 
calamity.  Natora  prevailed ;  and  while  she  shed  tears  for  her 
sister's  distress  and  danger,  there  mingled  with  them  bitter  drops 
of  grief  for  her  own  d^^ndation. 

As  Butler  entered,  &e  old  man  was  seated  by  the  fire  with 
his  well-worn  pocket  Bible  in  his  hands,  the  companion  of  the 
wanderings  and  dangers  of  his  youth,  aiid  bequeathed  to  him 
on  the  8akfiK>ld  by  one  of  those  who,  in  the  year  1686,  sealed 
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their  enthnsiastio  principles  with  their  blood.  The  son  sent 
its  njB  thnmg^  a  small  window  at  the  old  man's  baok^  and, 
'shining  motty  through  the  reek,'  to  nse  the  expression  of  a 
hard  of  that  time  and  oonntry,  iUiunined  the  grey  hairs  of  the 
old  man  and  the  sacred  page  which  he  studied.  His  featores, 
far  from  handsome,  and  rather  harsh  and  severe,  had  yet,  from 
their  expression  of  hubitnal  gravity  and  contempt  for  earthly 
things,  an  expression  of  stoical  dignity  amidst  their  sternness. 
He  boasted,  in  no  small  degree,  the  attributes  which  Southey 
ascribes  to  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  whom  he  terms  'firm  to 
inflict  and  stubborn  to  endure.'  The  whxAe  formed  a  picture, 
of  which  the  lights  might  have  been  given  by  Rembrandt,  but 
the  outline  wotud  have  required  the  fnice  and  vigour  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

Deans  lifted  his  eye  as  Butler  entered,  and  instantly  with' 
drew  it,  as  from  an  object  which  gave  him  at  once  surprise  and 
sudden  pain.  He  had  assumed  such  high  ground  with  this 
camal-witted  scholar,  as  he  had  in  his  pride  termed  Butler,  that 
to  meet  him  of  aU  men  under  feelings  of  humiliation  aggra- 
vated his  misfortune,  and  was  a  consummation  like  that  of  the 
dying  cdiief  in  the  old  ballad — 'Earl  Percy  sees  my  fall  1' 

Deans  raised  the  Bible  with  his  left  hand,  so  as  partly  to 
acreen  his  face,  and  putting  back  his  right  as  far  as  he  could, 
held  it  towards  Butler  in  that  position,  at  the  same  time  tam- 
ing his  body  from  him,  as  if  to  prevent  lus  seeing  the  working 
of  his  countenance.  Butler  clasped  the  extended  hand  which 
had  supported  his  orphan  inftmc^,  wept  over  it,  and  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  say  more  than  the  words — 'God  comfort  you — 
God  ocmlort  you  1' 

'He  will — ^He  doth,  my  friend,'  said  Deans,  assuming  firm- 

th 


as  he  discovered  the  agitation  of  his  guest;  'He  doth  now, 
and  He  will  yet  more,  in  His  own  gude  time.  I  have  been  ower 
proud  of  my  sofierings  in  a  gude  cause,  Reuben,  and  now  I  am 
to  be  tried  with  those  whilk  will  turn  my  pride  and  glory  into 
a  reproach  and  a  hissing.  How  muckle  better  I  hae  thought 
mysell  than  them  that  lay  saft,  fed  sweet,  and  drank  deep,  when 
I  was  in  the  moss-hags  and  moorsj  wi' precious  Donald  [Richardl 
Cameron,  and  worthy  Mr.  Blackadder,  called  Guessagain;  and 
how  proud  I  was  &  being  made  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels, 
having  stood  on  their  pillory  at  the  Ganongate  afore  I  was  fifteen 
years  old,  for  the  cause  of  a  National  Covenant  t  To  think, 
Reuben,  that  I,  wha  hae  been  sae  honoured  and  exalted  in  my 
youth,  nay,  when  I  was  but  a  haffins  oallant,  and  that  hae  borne 
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tartUDony  agdn  the  detectioofl  o'  the  timM,  jmAj,  monthly^ 
dailyy  hourly,  miimtelyy  Btriving  and  teitifyiiig  widi  uplifted 
band  and  y<noe,  crying  aloud,  and  sparing  n^  against  aU 
great  national  snares,  as  the  natiODrwasting  and  chnndhsinking 
abomination  of  unioD,  toleration,  and  patronage^  imposed  by 
the  last  woman  of  that  unhappy  raoe  of  Stuarts,  also  against 
the  infringements  and  inyaaioas  of  the  just  powers  of  dder> 
ship^  whereanent  I  uttered  my  paper,  oalled  a  *'Cry  of  an 
Howl  in  the  Desert^"  printed  at  the  Bow-headt  and  add  by 
all  flying  stationers  in  town  and  eonntry — and  turn * 

Hera  he  paused.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Butler, 
though  not  absolutely  ooinading  in  all  the  good  old  man'a 
ideas  about  ohuroh  government,  had  too  mum  oonsidemtioii 
and  humanity  to  interrupt  him,  while  he  rebkoned  up  with 
oonsdous  pride  his  sufbzinga,  and  the  eanstan<sy  of  his  testi- 
mony. On  the  eontrary,  when  he  pansed  under  the  inilnenee 
of  the  bitter  reoolleotions  of  the  mooient,  Butler  instantly 
threw  in  his  mite  of  encouxagementi 

'You  haye  been  well  known,  my  old  and  rerered  friend,  a 
true  and  tried  follower  of  the  Cross;  one  who^  as  St.  Jerome 
hath  it»  **per  itrfamiam  ei  bommnfamam  groumri  ad  immoriaU- 
taiemf"  which  may  be  freely  rendered,  ''who  rusheth  on  to 
immortal  life,  through  bad  report  and  good  report"  Ton  haTS 
been  one  of  those  to  whom  the  tender  and  fearful  souls  cry 
during  the  midnight  solitude — "Watchman,  what  of  the 
night t — ^Watchman,  what  of  the  nightt**  And,  assuredly,  thia 
heavy  dispensation,  as  it  comes  not  without  Divine  permissioo^ 
so  it  comes  not  wiUiout  its  special  commission  and  use.' 

'I  do  receive  it  as  such,'  said  poor  Deans^  retuxning  the 
grasp  of  Butler's  hand;  'and,  if  I  have  not  been  taugnt  to 
read  the  Scripture  in  any  other  tongue  but  my  native  Scot- 
tish  (even  in  his  distress  Butler's  Latin  quotation  had  not 
escaped  his  notice)^  I  have^  nevertheless^  so  learned  them,  that 
I  trust  to  bear  even  this  crook  in  mv  lot  wil^  submissiKHL 
But  0,  Reuben  Butler,  the  kirk,  of  whiu,  though  unworthy,  I 
have  yet  been  thought  a  polished  shafts  and  meet  to  be  a  pillar, 
holding,  from  my  youth  upward,  the  place  of  ruling  elder — 
what  vdll  the  lightsome  and  prcEbne  think  of  the  guide  that 
cannot  keep  his  own  family  from  stumblingf  How  will  they 
take  up  their  song  and  their  reproach,  when  they  see  that  the 
children  of  professors  are  liable  to  as  foul  backsliding  as  the 
oflbpring  of  nelial  t  But  I  will  bear  my  cross  with  the  comfort, 
that  whatever  showed  like  goodness  in  me  or  mine^  was  but 
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Hke  tlie  V^fjbit  that  ahiiMS  tnte  ereepiiig  insect^  on  the  fatme^Ddey 
in  a  dazk  night:  it  kjthes  bright  to  the  ee,  beoaiue  all  is  daik 
axonnd  it;  bat  when  the  mora  oomes  on  the  monntaing,  it  is 
but  a  pair  ciavling  kail-wonn  after  a'.  And  aae  it  shows  wi' 
ony  rag  ci  homan  righteoaaness,  or  f omud  law-work,  that  we 
may  pit  roond  us  to  eover  our  shame.' 

As  he  pronoonoed  these  words,  the  door  again  opened,  and 
Mr.  Bartoline  Saddletree  entered,  his  three-pointed  hat  set  far 
back  on  his  head,  with  a  silk  handkerohief  beneath  it»  to  keep 
it  in  that  eodl  position^  his  gold-headed  oane  in  his  hand,  and 
hia  whole  depoitment  that  of  a  wealthy  baigher,  who  might 
one  day  look  to  have  a  share  in  the  magutraoyi  if  not  aotoally 
to  hold  the  eorale  chair  itself. 

Boohefoaoault,  who  has  torn  the  veO  from  so  many  foul 
gaogreoes  of  the  human  hearti  says,  we  find  something  not 
altogether  unpleasant  to  us  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best 
friends.  Mr.  Saddletree  would  have  been  Tery  angry  had  any 
one  tcdd  him  that  he  felt  pleasure  in  the  disaster  of  poor  Effie 
Deans  and  the  di^graoe  of  her  family ;  and  yet  there  is  great 
question  whether  the  gratiAcation  of  playing  the  person  of 
importanee,  inquiring,  ^Tesdgating^  ana  layii^  down  the  law 
on  the  whole  affiur,  did  not  offiar,  to  say  the  kut,  full  consola- 
tion for  the  pain  which  pore  sympathy  gaye  him  on  account  of 
his  wife's  kinswoman.  He  had  now  got  a  piece  of  real  judicial 
business  by  the  end,  instead  of  ^ing  oUiged,  as  was  his 
common  case,  to  intrude  his  opinion  where  it  was  neither 
wished  nor  wanted;  and  felt  as  happy  in  the  exchange  aa  a 
boy  when  he  gets  his  first  new  watch,  which  actually  goes 
when  wound  up^  and  has  real  hands  and  a  true  dial-plate< 
But  besides  this  subject  for  Ic^  disquisition,  Bartoline's  brains 
were  also  overloaded  with  the  affiur  of  Porteouik  his  yident 
death,  and  all  its  probaUe  consequences  to  tne  city  and 
commnnitT.  It  was  what  the  French  call  Pemhmmu  de$ 
fidkei9t$f  ma  confusioo  arisbg  from  too  much  mental  wealth. 
He  walked  in  with  a  eonseiousness  of  double  importance^  full 
fkau^t  with  the  superiority  of  one  who  possesses  more  inf onn- 
ation  than  the  company  into  which  he  enters^  and  who  feels 
a  right  to  disohaige  his  learning  on  them  without  mercy. 
«Qo^  monung,  Mr.  Deans.  Good-moROw  to  you,  Mr.  Butler; 
I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Deans.' 

Butler  made  some  slight  answer;  his  reasons  may  be  readOy 
imagined  for  not  making  his  connexion  with  the  family,  which, 
fai  Us  eyes,  had  sonnihing  of  tender  mystery,  a  frequent 
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subjeet  of  oodTwaalaoii  with  indiffcniit  pencxn^  sooh  to  Saddle- 
tree. 

The  worthy  burgher,  in  the  plenitude  of  self-importanoe^ 
now  sate  down  upon  a  ohaiTy  wiped  his  brow,  coUeoted  his 
breathy  and  made  the  first  experiment  of  the  raeolved  pith  of 
his  lungs,  in  a  deep  and  dignified  sigh,  resembling  a  groan  in 
sound  and  intdnatioa — '  Awfu'  times  these^  ndghbour  Deans — 
awfu'  times  I ' 

^Sinfu',  shamefu',  Heayen-daiing  times,'  answered  Deans,  in 
a  lower  and  more  subdued  tone. 

'For  my  part>'  continued  Saddletree,  swelling  with  import- 
ance, *  what  between  the  distress  of  my  friends  and  my  poor 
auld  country,  ony  wit  that  ever  I  had  may  be  said  to  have 
abandoned  me,  sae  that  I  sometimes  think  myself  as  ignoiant 
as  if  I  were  ifUer  rusUoas.  Here  when  I  arise  in  the  morning, 
wi'  my  mind  just  arranged  touching  what's  to  be  done  in  ptdr 
Effie's  misfortune,  and  hae  gotten  the  haill  statute  at  my  finger- 
ends»  the  mob  maun  get  up  and  string  Jock  Porteous  to  a 
dyester^B  beam,  and  ding  a'thing  out  of  my  head  again.' 

Deeply  as  he  was  distressed  with  his  own  domestic  calamity. 
Deans  could  not  help  expressing  some  intezest  in  the  news. 
Saddletree  immediately  entered  on  details  of  the  insurrectioQ 
and  its  consequences,  while  Butler  took  the  occasion  to  seek 
some  private  oonyerBation  with  Jeanie  Deans.  She  gave  him 
the  opportunity  he  sought^  by  leaving  the  room,  as  if  in  prose- 
cution of  some  part  of  her  morning  labour.  Butler  followed 
her  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  Deans  ao  dosely  engaged  by  his 
busy  visitor  that  there  was  Uttle  diance  of  hu  observing  their 
absence. 

The  scene  of  their  interview  was  an  outer  apartmenti  where 
Jeanie  was  used  to  busy  herself  in  arranging  the  productions  of 
her  daily.  When  Butler  found  an  opportunity  of  stealing  alter 
her  into  this  plaoe^  he  found  her  silent,  dejected,  and  ready  to 
burst  into  tears.  Instead  of  the  active  industry  with  which  she 
had  been  accustomed,  even  while  in  the  act  of  speaking,  to 
employ  her  hands  in  some  useful  branch  of  household  business^ 
she  was  seated  listless  in  a  comer,  sinking  apparently  under  the 
weight  of  her  own  thoughts.  Yet  the  instant  he  entered,  she 
dried  her  eyes,  and,  with  the  simplicity  and  opeDness  of  her 
character)  immediately  entered  <»i  conversation. 

*I  am  glad  you  have  come  in,  Mr.  Butler/  said  she^  ' for — 
for — ^f or  I  wished  to  tell  ye,  that  all  maun  be  ended  between 
you  and  me;  it's  best  for  baith  our  sakes.' 
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<End8dr  andBiiaar,  mfloxprin;  'aiidlorwkatih«old  it 
be  endedt  I  grant  thk  k  a  bacfy  dispeimtioD,  but  it  hm 
neitfatr  at  joor  door  nor  mme :  it^s  an  ennk  oi  God'iB  ^^*^">g:, 
and  it  muat  be  bome;  but  it  eannot  break  plighted  troth, 
jeaniei  while  they  that  ptig^ited  their  wwd  wiah  to  keep  it* 

*  Bat»  Beaben,'  eaid  tiie  young  waamn^  looking  at  him  aflbe- 
tiooatdy,  *I  ken  wed  that  yethJmkniBiroliBethaayouiMll; 
and,  Beuben,  I  can  ooly  in  requital  tiunk  niair  of  your  weal 
than  d  my  ain.  Te  aie  a  man  of  spotlesa  name^  bfod  to  Ood's 
miniatiy,  and  a'  men  say  that  ye  will  eame  day  liae  high  in  the 
kiik^  though  poverty  keep  ye  down  e^en  now*  Porerty  is  a  bad 
back-friend,  Beuben,  and  tiiat  ye  ken  ower  wed ;  but  iD-lanM 
la  a  wanr  ane^  and  that  la  a  truth  ye  nil  neter  leani  through 
my  meana.' 

'What  do  you  meant'  eaid  Butler,  eagtrly  ad  hnpaitieatly; 
'or  how  do  you  conneot  your  ■■ter'a  ^alt,  it  guilt  tfaeve  be^ 
which,  I  truat  in  God,  mKy  yet  be  diqitOTed,  w&  oar  engage- 
mentt    How ean that affiwt you ormef* 

'How  can  you  aak  me  that,  Mr.  Butter?  Will  tfaia  etUB, 
d^e  think,  erer  be  foigotten,  aa  lang  aa  our  heada  are  abune 
thegmndt  Will  it  not  atiek  to  ua,  and  to  cpur  bainia,  and  to 
their  Toy  bahna'bainiBf  To  hae  been  the  child  of  an  honeat 
BMUi  mi^t  hae  been  eayhig  aonething  for  me  and  nane;  but 

tobethesister  of  a OmyGodI'    With  this  exolematkm 

hivreiolutioD  failed,  and  ike  bunt  intoa  paaekmate  fit  of  tears. 

The  lover  need  eveiy  effort  to  induce  her  to  oompoee  hend^ 
and  at  length  sueoeeded }  but  ehe  only  lennned  her  composure 
to  expicBi  hendf  with  tiie  eame  pddtiveneBa  aa  before.  'Ne^ 
Beuben,  111  bring  disgrace  hame  to  nae  man's  hearth ;  my  ain 
diafcreeeee  I  can  bear,  and  I  maun  beax;  but  there  ia  nae  oecadon 
for  buckling  them  on  other  folks'  ehouthen.  i  will  beat  my 
kad  alone;  the  back  is  made  for  the  buiden.' 

A  lo^er  ia  by  charter  wayward  and  suspicious;  and  Jeanie's 
readJnees  to  ranounee  thdr  engagement,  vmder  pretence  of  seal 
for  his  peace  of  mind  and  leepeetafaility  of  Aaraoter,  seemed  to 
poor  Butler  to  form  a  portentous  combination  with  the  oommis- 
sion  of  the  stranger  he  had  met  with  that  morning.  His  voice 
faltered  aa  he  asked,  'Whether  nothing  but  a  sense  of  her 
sister's  present  distress  ooeadoned  her  to  talk  in  that  mannerf ' 

'And  what  elsecan  do  laef  she  replied  with  nnplidiy.  'Is 
it  not  ten  long  years  since  we  spoko  together  in  this  way  f ' 

'Tenyeamf  said  Butler.  'It's  a  long  time,  suffident  per- 
haps for  a  woman  to  weary — ^' 
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*To  weury  of  her  aold gown,'  ani  Jettoie,  'and  to  wish  for  a 
new  ane,  if  die  likes  to  be  bimye^  but  not  long  enough  to  weaiy 
of  a  friend.    The  eye  may  wiah  change,  but  the  heart  never.' 

'Neverl'  said  Reuben;  'that's  a  bold  promise.' 

'Bat  not  more  bauld  than  true,'  said  Jeanie,  with  the 
same  quiet  simplicity  which  attended  her  manner  in  joy  and 
grie(  in  ordinaiy  affiuig,  and  in  those  which  most  interested 
her  feelings. 

Butler  paused,  and  looiking  at  her  fixedly, — '  I  am  chazged,' 
he  said,  '  with  a  message  to  you,  Jeanie.' 

'  Indeed  I  From  whcxn  t  Or  what  can  ony  ane  haye  to  say 
to  met' 

'It  is  &om  a  stranger,'  said  Butler,  afiecting  to  speak  with 
an  indifference  which  his  yoice  belied,  'a  young  man  whom  I 
met  this  morning  in  the  Park.' 

'  Mercy  I '  said  Jeanie,  eagerly ;  'and  what  did  he  say  T 

'That  he  did  not  see  you  at  the  hour  he  expected,  but  re- 
quired you  should  meet  hun  alone  at  Muschat's  Gaim  this  nighty 
so  soon  as  the  moon  rises.' 

'  Tell  him,'  said  Jeanie,  hastily,  '  I  shall  certainly  come.' 

'Mar  I  ask,'  said  Butler,  his  suspicions  increasing  at  the 
ready  alacrity  of  the  answer,  'who  this  man  is  to  whom  you 
are  so  willing  to  give  the  meeting  at  a  place  and  hour  so  un- 
commont 

'Folk  maun  do  muckle  they  have  little  will  to  do  in  this 
world,'  replied  Jeanie. 

'Granted,'  said  her  lover;  'but  what  compels  you  to  this) 
Who  is  this  personf  What  I  saw  of  him  was  not  yeiy  favour- 
able.   Whoor  what  ishef 

'  I  do  not  know  I '  replied  Jeanie,  composedly. 

'You  do  not  knowt'  said  Butler,  stepping  impatiently 
through  the  apartment.  '  Tou  purpose  to  meet  a  young  man 
whom  you  do  not  know,  at  such  a  time  and  in  a  place  so  lonely, 
you  say  you  are  ccHnpelled  to  do  this,  and  yet  you  say  you 
do  not  know  the  person  who  exercises  such  an  influence  over 
you!    Jeanie,  what  am  I  to  think  of  this)' 

'Think  only,  Reuben,  that  I  speak  truth,  as  if  I  were  to 
answer  at  the  last  day.  I  do  not  ken  this  man,  I  do  not  even 
ken  that  I  ever  saw  hun;  and  yet  I  must  give  him  the  meeting 
he  asks,  there's  life  and  death  upon  it.' 

'Win  you  not  tell  your  father,  or  take  him  with  you?'  said 
BuUer. 

'  I  cannot^'  said  Jeanie ;  '  I  have  no  pennisaian.' 
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'Wmytmletmgowiihyoat  I  will  wait  in  the  Paik  tiU 
Dightfall,  and  join  you  when  you  set  out.' 

'It  is  impoBflibley'  said  Jeanie;  'th«re  manima  be  mortal 
creature  within  hearing  of  oar  oonf erenoe.' 

'Have  yon  oonmdered  well  the  nature  of  what  yon  axe 
going  to  dol — ^the  time>  the  place,  an  unknown  and  suapiaions 
character)  Why,  if  he  had  asked  to  see  you  in  this  houses 
yofor  father  sitting  in  the  next  room,  and  within  call,  at  such 
an  hour,  yon  should  have  refused  to  see  him.' 

'My  weird  maun  be  fulfilled,  Mr.  Butler.  My  life  and  my 
safety  are  in  Qod's  hands,  but  111  not  spare  to  risk  either  of 
them  on  the  errand  I  am  gaun  to  da' 

'Then,  Jeanie,'  said  Butler,  much  displeased,  'we  must  in- 
deed break  short  ofl^  and  bid  farewell.  When  there  can  be  no 
ooofidenoe  betwixt  a  man  and  his  plighted  wife  on  such  a 
momentous  topic,  it  is  a  sign  that  she  has  no  longer  the  regard 
for  him  that  xnakes  their  engagement  safe  and  suitable.' 

Jeanie  looked  at  him  and  sighed.  'I  tfaouf^t,'  she  said, 
'that  I  had  brought  myself  to  b^  this  parting;  but — ^but— I 
did  not  ken  that  we  were  to  part  in  unkindness.  But  I  am  a 
woman  and  you  are  a  man,  it  may  be  di£brent  wi'  you;  if 
your  mind  is  made  easier  bv  thiufang  sae  hardly  of  me,  I 
would  not  ask  you  to  think  ouierwise.' 

'Ton  are,'  said  Butler,  'what  you  hare  always  been — ^wiser, 
better,  and  less  selfish  in  your  nattre  feelings  than  I  can  be 
witiball  thehdpsphiloaoi^y  can  giveto  a  Christian.  But  why 
— why  will  you  persevere  in  an  undertaking  so  desperatet 
Why  will  you  not  let  me  be  your  assistant,  your  protector,  or 
at  least  your  adyiserr 

'Just  because  I  cannot,  and  I  dare  not^'  answered  Jeanie. 
'But  hark,  what's  thatf    Surely  my  father  is  no  weelf ' 

In  fact,  the  voioes  in  the  next  room  became  obstreperously 
loud  of  a  sudden,  the  cause  of  which  vociferation  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  before  we  go  farther. 

When  Jeanie  and  Butler  retired,  Mr.  Saddletree  entered 
upon  the  business  which  chiefly  interested  the  family.  In  the 
commencement  of  their  conversation  he  found  old  I>ean%  who^ 
in  his  usual  state  of  mind,  was  no  gzanter  of  propositioDS,  so 
much  subdued  l^  a  deep  sense  of  his  dau^ter's  danger  and 
disgrace  that  he  heard  without  replying  to^  or  perhaps  with* 
out  understanding,  one  or  two  learned  disquisitioDS  on  the 
nature  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her  charge^  and  on  the  steps 
which  ought  to  be  taken  in  consequence.    His  only  answer  at 
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6Mh  paiuieirM^  *I  am  no  mifldoabAiiig  that  yoa  wins  lis  weel, 
your  wife's  our  fiir-awa'  counn.' 

Encouraged  hf  theie  aymptooui  of  aoquieaoenoe,  Saddletroe, 
who,  as  an  amateur  of  the  law,  had  a  Buprenie  defersnee  for 
all  oonstituted  authorities,  again  recurred  to  his  other  topic  of 
interest)  the  murder,  namely,  of  Porteous,  and  pronounced  a 
aeyera  censure  on  the  parties  oonoemed. 

*  These  are  kittle  times — kittle  times,  Mr.  Deans,  when  the 
people  take  the  power  of  life  and  death  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
rightful  magistmte  into  their  ain  rough  grip.  I  am  of  opinion, 
and  so,  I  b^eve,  will  Mr.  Crossmyloof  and  the  privy  oounoily 
that  this  rising  in  effeir  of  war,  to  take  away  the  life  d  a 
reprieved  man,  will  prove  litde  better  than  perduellion.' 

^If  I  hadna  that  on  my  mind  idulk  b  Ol  to  bear,  Mr« 
Saddletree,'  said  Deans,  'I  wad  make  bold  to  dispute  that 
point  wi'  yon.' 

'  How  could  ye  dispute  wluit^s  plain  law,  mant '  said  Saddle* 
tree^  somewhat  contemptuously;  'there's  no  a  callant  that  e'er 
carried  a  pock  wi*  a  process  in't,  but  will  tell  you  that  perdueUion 
is  the  warst  and  maist  virulent  kind  ol  treason,  being  aa 
open  convocating  of  the  king's  Uages  against  his  antfaoiity, 
maxr  especially  in  aims,  and  by  touk  of  drum,  to  baith  whiik 
accessories  my  een  and  lugs  bore  witness^  and  muokle  wane 
than  lese-majesty,  or  the  oonoealment  of  a  treaaocable  purpose. 
It  winna  bear  a  dispute,  neighbour.' 

«But  it  will,  thou^'  retorted  Douce  Davie  Deans;  'I  tell 
ye  it  will  bear  a  dispute.  I  never  like  your  cauld,  legal,  formal 
doctrines,  neighbour  Saddletree.  I  hand  unco  little  by  the 
Parliament  House,  since  the  awfu'  downfall  ol  the  hopea  of 
honest  folk  that  followed  the  Bevolutaon.' 

'But  what  wad  ye  hae  had,  Mr.  Deans! '  said  Saddletree, 
impatiently;  *didna  ye  get  baith  liberty  and  conscience  made 
faik,  and  settled  by  tailaie  on  you  and  your  heirs  for  ever!' 

'Mr.  Saddletree,'  retorted  Deans,  'I  ken  ye  are  one  of  those 
that  are  wise  after  the  manner  of  this  worid,  and  that  ye  hand 
your  parti  and  cast  in  your  portion,  wi'  tine  lang-heada  aoi 
umg"gown%  and  keq>^  with  the  smart  witty-pated  lawyers  ol 
this  our  kuod.  Weary  on  the  dark  and  ddefu'  cast  that  they 
hae  gien  this  unhappy  kingdom,  when  their  Mack  hands  of  de- 
feotionwereQlaq)ed  in  the  red  hands  of  our  sworn  mnrtheien ; 
when  those  who  had  numbered  the  towers  of  our  Zion,  and 
marked  the  bulwarks  of  our  Bef onnotion,  saw  their  hope  turn 
mto  a  snarQ  and  their  r^oicing  into  weeping.' 
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<  I  oanaa  imdevrtRiid  this,  ntt^boiv,'  luuwered  Saddletiee. 
<I  am  an  hooeat  Presbyteriaa  of  the  Kirk  of  Sootland,  and 
Btand  by  her  aad  the  Genend  AflBemU j,  and  the  du^  adnun- 
istration  of  justice  by  the  fifteen  JjofsdB  o'  SewiQii  axMl  the  five 
LordB  o'  Jufltioiafy.' 

^Out  upon  ye,  Mr.  Saddletzee  1'  exclaimed  David^  who^  in  an 
opportunity  <^  giving  his  teetimony  on  the  offenoea  and  back- 
wlidiTigB  of  the  land,  foigot  for  a  moment  hia  own  domestio 
calamity — 'out  upon  your  General  Ajnemblyi  and  the  back  of 
my  hand  to  your  Court  o'  ScBBion  I  What  ia  the  tane  but  a 
waefu'  bunch  o'  cauldhfe  profeason  and  miniaten,  that  aate 
bien  and  waxm  when  the  persecuted  remnant  were  warstling 
wi'  hunger,  and  cauld,  and  fear  of  death,  and  danger  of  fixe  and 
award,  upon  wet  brae-aide^  peat-haga,  and  flow-moeaeB,  and 
that  now  creep  out  d  their  holes,  like  bhiebottle  flees  in  a 
blioJL  of  sunshine,  to  take  the  pu'pits  and  places  (A  better 
folk — of  them  that  witneeaed,  and  testified,  and  fought^  and 
endured  pit»  prison-houae,  and  tranaportation  beycu^  aeasf 
A  bonny  bike   theie's  o'  than  I     And  for  your  Court  o' 


'Te  may  aay  what  ye  wUl  o'  the  General  AaaemUy/  said 
Saddletree,  interrupting  him,  'and  let  them  clear  them  that 
kens  them;  but  as  for  the  Lords  o'  Session,  forbye  that  they 
are  my  next-door  neighbours,  I  would  have  ye  ken,  for  your  ain 
regulation,  that  to  raise  scandal  anent  them^  whSk  is  tenned* 
to  ''murmur  again"  them,  is  a  crime  m  p€airw-***«iii  ffmm^ 
Mr.  Deans;  ken  ye  what  that  amounts  to r 

'  I  ken  little- o*  the  language  of  Antichrists^  said  Deans ;  'and 
I  care  less  than  little  whibt  canud  courts  may  call  the  speeches 
of  honest  men.  And  as  to  murmur  again  thSau,  iVa  wha^  a',the 
folk  that  loses  their  pleas,  and  nine-tenths  o'  them  that  win 
theni»  will  be  gay  sure  to  be  guilty  in.  Sae  I  wad  hae  ys  haa 
that  I  hand  a'  your  gleg-tcogued  advooales^  that  sell  their 
knowledge  for  pieces  of  silver,  and  your  worldly-*wise  judges, 
that  will  gie  three  daysel  hearing  in  presence  to  a  debate  al^t 
the  peeling  <A  an  ingan,  and  no  ae  half -^xmr  to  the  Goepel  teati* 
nxny,  aa  legelists  and  f  onnalists,  eountenaneing,  by  amtenoes, 
and  quirks,  and  conning  terms  of  law,  the  late  bcjgun  courses 
of  natktial  defections — union,  tderMiiHii,  patronages^  and  Yeras- 
tlaa  prdatie.  oaths.  As  for  tfie  soul  aiid  body^dUing  Court  a' 
Justioiiiiy ' 

The  habit  of  .eonsidering  his  life  as  dedicated  to  bear  testi* 
motj:  ij^  behalf  of  whedb  he  deeqaed  tbo  suffering  and  dwartod 
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oanae  of  trae-rdigioii  had  swept  bimest  Da;?id  along  with  it 
thus  far;  bat  with  the  mention  of  the  eriminal  oonrt^  the  re- 
oolleoti<»i  of  the  duastroua  condition  of  hia  daughter  rushed 
at  once  on  his  mind ;  he  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphant  declamation,  pressed  his  hands  against  his  forehead, 
and  remained  silent. 

Saddletree  was  somewhat  moved,  but  apparently  not  so  mueh 
so  as  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  the  privilege  of  prosing  in 
his  turn,  afforded  him  b j  David's  sudden  silence.  '  Nae  doubt^ 
neighbour,'  he  said,  'it's  a  sair  thing  to  hae  to  do  wi'  courts  of 
law,  unless  it  be  to  improve  ane's  knowledge  and  praetique^  by 
waiting  on  as  a  hearer;  and  touching  tlds  unhi^y  affiur  of 
Effie— yell  hae  seen  the  dittay,  doubtiessT  He  dragged  out 
of  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  began  to  turn  them  over. 
'This  is  no  it :  this  is  the  infonnatioa  c^  Mungo  Manporti  of 
that  ilk,  against  Captain  Lackland,  f  ot  coming  on  lus  lands  of 
Manport  with  hawki^  hounds,  lying-dogs,  nets,  guns,  cross-bow% 
hagbuts  of  found,  or  other  en^es  more  or  less  for  destmctioD 
of  game,  sic  as  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  caper-cailsies^  grey-fowl, 
moor-fowl,  paitricks,  herons,  and  sic-like ;  he  the  said  deifaider 
not  being  ane  qualified  person,  in  terms  of  the  statute  1621 ; 
that  is,  not  having  ane  plough*gate  of  land.  Now,  the 
defences  proponed  say  that  ium  ctmtkU  at  this  present  what 
is  a  plough-gate  of  land,  whilk  uncertainty  is  sufficient  to 
elide  the  conclusions  of  the  libel.  But  taen  the  answers 
to  the  defences — they  are  signed  by  Mr.  Grossmyloo^  but 
Mr.  Tounglad  drew  them — they  propone  that  it  signifies  nae- 
thing^  m  hoe  aiatUy  what  or  how  muokle  a  jdough*gate  of 
land  may  be,  in  respect  the  defender  has  nae  lands  whatsoe'a*, 
less  or  mair.  "Sae  grant  a  plough -gate  (here  Saddletree 
read  from  the  paper  in  his  hand)  to  he  less  than  the  nine- 
teenth part  of  a  guse's  grass'* — ^I  trow  Mr.  Crossmyloof  put  in 
that^  I  ken  his  style — "of  a  guse's  grass,  what  the  better  will 
the  defender  be,  seeii^;  he  hasna  a  divot<»st  of  land  hi  Scot- 
land! Adifocaim  for  I^ackland  duplies  that^  ndhU  uUertti  d$ 
poBsesiicne,  the  pursuer  must  put  his  case  under  the  statute  " — 
now  this  is  wwth  joar  notice,  neighbour — ''and  must  show, 
formaltter  et  $peeialUer^  as  well  as  ffmeralit$rf  what  is  the  quali- 
fication that  defender  Lackland  does  nd  possess :  let  him  teU 
me  what  a  plough-gate  of  land  is,  and  I'll  tell  him  if  I  have 
one  or  na  Surely  the  pursuer  is  bound  to  understand  his  own 
libel  and  his  own  statute  that  he  founds  upon.  Titius  pursues 
Movius  for  recovery  of  ane  Hack  hoEse  lent  to  M»vius;  sorely 
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he  shall  have  judgment.  Bat  if  Titiiis  ponRBe  Mnviiui  for  aae 
9carlet  or  enm$(m  horse,  doabtless  he  shall  be  bound  to  show 
that  there  is  sio  ane  animal  m  varum  natmra.  No  man  ean  be 
bound  to  plead  to  nonsense^  that  is  to  say,  to  a  ehaige  whieh 
cannot  be  explained  or  understood'' — he's  wrang  there^  the 
better  the  pleadings  the  fewer  imderstand  them — "and  so  the 
reference  unto  this  undefined  and  unintelligible  measure  of  land 
ifl^  as  if  a  penalty  was  iofiicted  by  statute  for  any  man  whosuld 
hunt  or  hawk,  or  use  lying<logS|  and  wearing  a  sky-blue  pair 

of  breeohesi  without  having ^^    But  I  am  wearying  you,  Mr. 

Deans;  we'll  pass  to  your  ain  business^  though  tUs  case  of 
Marsport  against  Irfiokland  has  made  an  unco  din  in  the  Outer 
House.  Wed,  here's  the  dittay  against  puir  Effie :  **  Whereas 
it  is  humbly  meant  and  shown  to  us,"  etc. — ^they  are  words  of 
mere  style — "that  whereas^  by  the  laws  of  this  and  every  other 
weU-regulated  realm,  the  murder  of  any  one,  more  espeoaUy  of 
an  infant  child,  is  a  crime  of  ane  hi^  nature^  Mid  severely 
punishable:  And  whereas,  without  prejudice  to  the  forosaid 
generality,  it  was,  by  ane  act  nuuie  in  the  second  session  of  the 
First  Parliament  of  our  most  High  and  Dread  Soveraigns 
William  and  Mary,  especially  enacted,  that  ane  woman  who 
shall  have  concealed  her  condition,  and  shall  not  be  able  to 
show  that  she  hath  called  for  help  at  the  birth,  in  case  that 
the  child  shall  be  found  dead  or  amissing,  shall  be  deemed  and 
heldguUtyof  the  murder  thereof;  and  the  said  facts  of  conceal- 
ment and  pregnancy  being  found  proven  or  confessed,  shall 
sustain  the  pains  of  law  accordingly;  yety  nevertheless^  you, 
Effie  or  Euphemia  Deans "' 

'Bead  no  farther  1'  said  Deans,  raising  his  head  up;  'I 
would  rather  ye  thrust  a  sword  into  my  heart  than  read  a 
word  farther  I  * 

'Wed,  neighbour,'  said  Saddletree,  'I  thought  it  wad  hae 
comforted  ye  to  ken  the  best  and  the  want  ot.  .  But  the 
question  u^  what's  to  be  dune! ' 

'Nothing,'  answered  Deans,  firmly,  'but  to  abide  the  dis- 
pensation that  the  Lord  sees  meet  to  send  us.  0,  if  it  had 
been  His  will  to  take  the  grey  head  to  rest  before  this  awful 
visitation  on  my  house  and  name !  But  His  will  be  done*  I 
can  say  that  yet,  though  I  can  say  little  mair.' 

'But)  neighbour,'  said  Saddletree,  'yell  retain  advocates  for 
the  puir  lassie!  it's  a  thing  maun  needs  be  thought  of.' 

'If  there  was  ae  man  of  them,'  answered  Dcmis,  'that  hdd 
fast  his  integrity — but  I  ken  them  weel,  they  are  a'  carnal. 
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OMfty,  and  imtld-lranting  Bdf-seeken,  Tenrtiaiis  and  Ar- 
minlanw,  eteiry  aki6  o'  them.' 

'Hout  toiit»  neighbour,  ye  mftnnnii  take  the  warld  at  its 
void,'  iaid  Saddletree;  'the  rerj  ddl  ie  no  sae  ill  as  he's  oa'd ; 
and  I  ken  mair  than  ae  adrooate  that  may  be  said  to  hae  some 
integrity  as  weel  as  their  neighbours^  that  ia^  after  a  sort  o^ 
fashion  o'  their  ain.' 

*It  is  indeed  bat  a  ftuAion  of  integrity  that  ye  will  find 
amang  them,'  replied  David  Deans,  *  and  a  fashion  of  wisdom, 
and  fashion  of  carnal  learning — gasing  glancing-glasses  they 
ate,  fit  only  to  fling  the  glaiks  in  folks'  een,  wi'  their  pawl^ 
policy,  and  earthly  ingine,  their  flights  and  refinements,  and 
periods  of  eloquence,  fne  heathen  emperors  and  popish  canons. 
They  canna,  in  that  daft  trash  ye  were  reading  to  me,  sae 
muckle  as  ca'  men  that  are  sae  ill-staned  as  to  be  amang  their 
hands  by  ony  name  o'  the  dispensation  o'  grace,  but  maun 
new  baptise  them  by  the  names  of  the  accursed  Titus,  wha 
was  made  the  instrument  of  burning  the  holy  Temple,  and 
other  sic  like  heathens.' 

'It's  Tishius,'  interrapted  Saddletree,  'and  no  Titus.  Mr. 
Orossmyloof  cares  as  little  about  Titus  or  the  Latin  learning  as 
ye  do.  But  it's  a  case  of  necessity:  she  maun  hae  counsel. 
Now,  I  could  speak  to  Mr.  Crossmyloof ;  he's  weel  kenn'd  for  a 
found-spun  Pres^rterian,  and  a  ruling  elder  to  boot.' 

'He's  a  rank  lerastian,'  replied  Deans ;  'one  of  the  public 
and  polititious  warldly-wise  men  that  stude  up  to  prevent  ane 
general  owning  of  the  cause  in  the  day  of  power.' 

'What  say  ye  to  the  auld  Laird  of  Cu&boutt'  said  Saddle- 
tree ;  'he  whiles  thumps  the  dust  out  of  a  case  gay  and  weel.' 

'Hel  the  fouae  loon!'  answered  Deans.  'He  was  in  his 
bandaliers  to  hae  joined  the  ungradous  Highlanders  in  1715, 
an  they  had  ever  had  the  luck  to  cross  the  Firth.' 

'Weelj  Amistonf  there's  a  clever  chield  for  ye!'  said 
Bartoline,  triumphantly. 

'  Ay,  to  bring  popish  medals  in  till  their  very  library  from 
that  schismatic  woman  in  the  north,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.'  * 

'Weel,  weel,  but  somebody  ye  maun  hae.  What  think  ye 
o'Kittlepuntf' 

'  He's  an  Arminian.' 

'Woodsettert' 

*  Jmdm  Dandift  Toongvof  AniiBton,  itm  tried  In  the  yMr  ITII  upon  a  OI1AIS0 of 
IflMiog-iiuiklng,  in  uviiig  presented,  from  the  DocheM  of  CKndon,  a  medal  of  tlia 
PMWMflr,  Ibrthe  pnrpoee,  it  waa  ■aM,  of  affronting  i^imm  An&e  ilmmg). 
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*Eb\  I  doabt^  a  Gooedan.' 

'AuldWhiUiewhawr 

'He's  aoj  thing  ye  like.' 

'ToangNsBmmot' 

'  He'8  naeihing  at  a'.' 

'Te're  ill  to  please,  neigfaboar,'  nid  Saddletree.  <I  hae  nm 
ower  the  pick  &  them  lor  joii|  ye  znann  e'en  ohooae  for  yoop- 
■eil;  Irat  bethink  ye  that  in  tJiemultitade  of  ooonaelloiBthMe's 
eafety.  What  eay  ye  to  try  yoong  Maokenyief  he  has  a'  hie 
nnde's  piaetiqfaea  at  the  tongae's  end.' 

*  Wluit,  sir,  wad  ye  apeak  to  me,'  exclaimed  the  steady  Pres- 
byterian in  ezoessiye  wrath,  'aboat  a  man  that  has  the  blood 
of  the  saints  at  bis  fingers' ends!  Didna  his  eme die  and  gang 
to  his  place  wi'  the  name  of  the  Blnidy  Maokenyief  and  winna 
he  be  kenn'd  by  that  name  sae  lang  as  there's  a  Soots  tongue  to 
speak  the  word  t  If  the  life  of  the  dear  bairn  tiiat's  nmler  a 
niffering  dispensation,  and  Jeanie's,  and  my  ain,  and  a'  man- 
kind's, depended  on  my  asking  sic  a  slave  o^  Satan  to  qraak  a 
word  for  me  or  them,  they  should  a'  gae  down  the  water  the* 
gither  for  Davie  Deans ! ' 

It  was  the  exalted  tone  in  which  he  spoke  this  last  sentence 
that  broke  up  the  conyersation  between  Butler  and  Jeanie^  and 
brought  them  both  'ben  the  house,'  to  use  the  language  ci 
the  oountiy.  Here  they  found  the  poor  old  man  half  fmntie 
between  grief  and  sealous  ire  against  Saddletree's  proposed 
measures^  lus  cheek  inflamed,  his  hand  denched,  and  his  voice 
raised,  while  the  tear  in  his  eye^  and  the  occasional  quiver  of 
his  accents,  showed  that  his  utmost  efforts  were  inadequate  to 
shaking  off  the  consciousness  of  lus  misery.  Butibr,  appro* 
hensive  of  the  consequences  of  bis  agitation  to  an  aged  and 
feeble  frame,  ventured  to  utter  to  him  a  recommendation  to 
patience. 

'I  am  patient,'  returned  the  old  man,  stendy,  'mote  patient 
than  any  one  who  is  alive  to  the  woeful  backslidings  of  a  miser* 
able  time  can  be  patient ;  and  in  so  much,  that  I  need  neither 
sectarians,  nor  sons  nor  grandsons  of  sectarians,  to  instruct 
^7  fP^  ham  how  to  bear  my  cross.' 

'Bu^  sir,'  continued  Butler,  taking  no  offsnce  at  the  slur 
cast  on  his  grandfather's  faith,  'we  must  use  human  means. 
When  you  call  in  a  physician,  you  would  not,  I  suppose^ 
question  him  on  the  nature  of  his  rdigioos  principles  f ' 

'Wad  I  noV  answered  David.  'But  I  wad,  though;  and  if 
he  didna  satisfy  me  that  he  had  a  rig^t  aense  of  the  rig^t4iand 
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and  left-hand  deteotloiui  of  the  day,  not  a  goutte  ol  hia  {dtyBio 
should  gang  through  my  iather'a  son.' 

It  is  a  dangexouB  thing  to  trust  to  an  illustration.  Butler 
had  done  so  and  miaoanied ;  but,  like  a  gallant  soldier  when 
his  musket  misses  fire,  he  stood  his  gioond  and  diarged  with 
the  bayonet.  ^  This  is  too  rigid  an  interpretation  of  your  duty, 
sir.  The  sun  shines,  and  the  rain  descends,  on  the  just  and 
unjust,  and  they  are  placed  together  in  life  in  oivoumstanoeB 
which  frequently  render  intercourse  between  them  ii 
able,  perhaps  that  the  evil  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
oonTwted  by  the  good,  and  peihaps^  also^  that  the  tighteoua 
mi^t,  among  other  trials,  be  subjected  to  that  gI  occasional 
conTerae  with  the  profane.' 

'Te're  a  silly  cidlant,  Beuben,'  answered  Deana^  'with  your 
bita  of  argument.  Can  a  man  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiledt 
Or  what  think  ye  of  the  bxave  and  worthy  champions  of  the 
Cknrenant,  that  wadna  sae  muckle  as  hear  a  minister  inpeak,  be 
his  gifts  and  graces  as  they  would,  that  hadna  witnesaed  against 
the  enormities  ol  the  day!  Nae  lawyer  shall  ever  speak  for 
me  and  mine  that  hasna  conouzred  in  the  testimony  of  the 
scattered  yet  lorely  remnant  whidi  abode  in  the  difta  of  the 
rocks.' 

So  saying,  and  as  if  fatigued  both  with  the  arguments  and 
pfesenoe  of  his  guests^  the  old  man  arose^  and  seeming  to  bid 
them  adieu  with  a  motion  of  hia  head  and  hand,  went  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  sleeping-apartment. 

'It's  thmwing  his  daughter's  life  awa','  said  Saddletree  to 
Butler,  'to  hear  him  speak  in  that  daft  gate.  Where  will  he 
ever  get  a  Gamenmian  advocate  t  Or  wha  ever  heard  of  a 
lawyers  suffering  either  iar  ae  religion  or  another  t  The 
lassie's  life  is  dean  flung  awa'.' 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  debate,  Dumbiedikes  had 
anived  at  the  door,  dismounted,  hung  the  pony's  bridle  on  the 
usual  hook,  and  sunk  down  on  his  ordinary  settle.  His  eyes, 
with  more  than  their  usual  animation,  followed  first  one  speaker, 
then  another,  till  he  caught  the  melancholy  sense  of  the  whole 
from  Saddletree's  last  words.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  stumped 
dowly  across  the  room,  and,  coming  dose  up  to  Saddletree's 
ear,  said,  in  a  tremulous,  anxious  voice,  'Will — ^will  siller  do 
naething  for  them,  Mr.  Saddletree!' 

'Umphl'  said  Saddletree,  looking  graven  'siller  will  cer- 
tainly do  it  in  the  Parliament  House,  if  ony  thing  eon  do  it ; 
but  whare's  the  siller  to  come  fraef    Mr.  Deans,  ye  see,  will  do 
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imettiing;  aad  thougk  Min.  Saddletree's  their  far«wa'  friend 
and  right  good  weel-wisher,  and  is  weel  disposed  to  assist^  yet 
she  wadna  like  to  stand  to  be  bound  tinguU  in  ioUdwn  to  such 
an  ezpensiye  waik.  An  ilka  friend  wad  bear  a  share  o*  the 
burden,  something  might  be  dune»  ilka  ane  to  be  liable  for 
thenr  ain  input.  I  wadna  like  to  see  the  ease  fa'  through  with- 
out being  pled ;  it  wadna  be  oreditable,  for  a'  that  deSt  Whig 
body  flays.' 

'I'D — I  will — ^yes  (assuming  fortitude)i  I  will  be  answer- 
able,' said  Dumbiedikeci^  'for  a  score  of  punds  sterling.'  And 
he  was  silent^  staring  in  astonishment  at  finding  himself  capable 
of  such  unwonted  resolution  and  exoeesiye  generosity. 

'God  Almighty  bless  ye,  Laird  1'  said  Jeanie^  in  a  transport 
of  giatitade. 

'Te  may  ca'  the  twenty  punds  thretty,'  said  Dumbiedikes^ 
looking  bashfully  away  from  her,  and  towards  Saddletree. 

'TbuEit  will  do  bravely,'  said  Saddletree,  rubbing  his  hands; 
'and  ye  sail  hae  a'  my  skill  and  knowledge  to  gar  the  siller 
gang  far.  Ill  tiqpe  it  out  wed ;  I  ken  how  to  gar  the  birkies 
tak  short  fees,  and  be  glad  o'  them  too :  it's  only  garring  them 
trow  ye  hae  twa  or  three  oases  of  importance  coming  on,  and 
theyll  work  cheap  to  get  custom.  Let  me  alone  for  whilly* 
whaing  an  advocate.  It's  nae  sin  to  get  as  muokle  frae  them 
for  our  siller  as  we  can;  after  a',  it's  but  the  wind  o'  their 
mouth,  it  costs  them  naething;  whereas,  in  my  wretched 
occupation  of  a  saddler,  horse-n^lliner,  and  harness-maker,  we 
are  out  unconscionable  sums  just  for  barkened  hides  and 
leather.' 

'Can  I  be  of  no  uset'  said  Butler.  'My  means,  alas !  are 
only  worth  the  black  coat  I  wear;  but  I  am  young,  I  owe 
much  to  the  family.    Can  I  do  nothingr 

'  Te  can  help  to  collect  evidence,  sir,'  said  Saddletree ;  '  if  we 
could  but  find  ony  ane  to  say  she  had  gien  the  least  hint  o'  her 
condition,  she  wad  be  brought  aff  wi'  a  wat  finger.  Mr.  Croes- 
myloof  tell'd  me  sae.  "  The  crown,"  says  he,  "  canna  be  craved 
to  prove  a  positive" — ^was't  a  positive  or  a  negative  they  oouldna 
be  ca'd  to  prove)  it  was  the  tane  <x  the  tither  o'  them,  I  am 
sore,  and  it  maksna  muokle  matter  whilk.  "  Wherefore,"  says 
he,  "the  libel  maun  be  redargued  by  the  panel  proving  her 
defences.     And  it  canna  be  done  otherwise." ' 

'But  the  fact,  sir,'  argued  Butler — 'the  fact  that  this  poor 
girl  has  borne  a  child ;  surely  the  crown  lawyers  must  prove 
thatt'  said  Butler. 

VII  0 
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Saddletree  paused  a  moment^  while  the  visage  of  Dumbie- 
dikesy  which  travened,  as  if  it  had  been  placed  on  a  pivot^ 
from  the  one  spokesman  to  the  other,  assumed  a  more  bljthe 
expression. 

'  Ye— -ye-^yo  os,'  said  Saddletree,  after  some  grave  hesita- 
tion ;  '  unquestionably  that  is  a  thing  to  be  proved,  as  the  oourt 
will  more  fully  declare  by  an  interlocutor  of  relevancy  in 
common  form ;  but  I  fancy  that  job's  done  already,  for  she  has 
ocmfessed  her  guilt.' 

'Confessed  the  murdert'  exclaimed  Jeanie,  with  a  scream 
that  made  them  all  start. 

'No»  I  didna  say  that,' replied  Bartoline.  '  But  she  confessed 
bearing  the  babe.' 

'  And  what  became  of  it^  then?' said  Jeanie;  'fornotaword 
could  I  get  from  her  but  bitter  sighs  and  tears.' 

'She  says  it  was  taken  away  from  her  by  the  woman  in 
whose  house  it  weusi  boniy  and  who  assisted  her  at  the  time.' 

'And  who  was  that  womanT  said  Butler.  'Surely  by  her 
means  the  truth  might  be  discovered.  Who  was  she  t  I  will 
fly  to  her  directly.' 

'  I  wish,'  said  Dumbiedikes,  '  I  were  as  young  and  as  supple 
as  you,  and  had  the  gift  of  the  gab  as  weel.' 

'Who  is  she?'  again  reiterated  Butler,  impatiently.  'Who 
could  that  woman  be  f ' 

'Ay,  wha  kens  that  but  hersell,'  said  Saddletree;  'she 
deponed  further,  and  declined  to  answer  that  interrogatory.' 

'Then  to  henelf  will  I  instantly  go,'  said  Butler;  'farewell, 
Jeanie.'  Then  coming  dose  up  to  her — '  Take  no  ntah  stepB  till 
you  hear  from  me.  Farewell  I '  and  he  immediately  left  the 
cottage. 

'  I  wad  gang  too,'  said  tiie  landed  proprietor  in  an  anxious, 
jealous,  and  repining  tone, '  but  my  powny  winna  for  the  life  o' 
me  gang  ony  other  road  than  just  frae  Dumbiedikes  to  this 
house-end,  and  sae  straight  back  again.' 

'Tell  do  better  for  them,'  said  Saddletree^  as  tbey  left  tho 
house  together,  '  by  sending  me  the  thretty  punds.' 

'  Thretty  punds  f '  hesitated  Dumbiedikes,  who  was  now  out 
of  the  reach  of  those  eyes  which  had  inflamed  his  generosity. 
'  I  only  said  twenty  punds.' 

'  Ay ;  but^'  said  Saddletree^  '  that  was  under  protestation  to 
add  and  eik ;  and  so  ye  craved  leave  to  amend  your  libel,  and 
made  it  thretty.' 

'  Did  I  ?    I  dinna  mind  that  I  did,'  answered  Dumbiedikes. 
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'Bat  whatever  I  said  111  staad  to.'  Then  beetriding  bis  steed 
with  Bome  difficulty,  he  added,  '  Dinna  ye  think  poor  Jeaaie's 
een  wi'  the  tears  in  them  glanced  like  lamour  beads,  Mr. 
Saddletree  r 

'I  kenna  muckle  about  women's  een,  Laird,'  replied  the 
insensible  Bartoline ;  '  and  I  care  just  as  little.  I  wuss  I  were 
as  weel  free  o'  their  tongues;  though  few  wives,'  he  added,  re- 
collecting the  necessity  (^  keeping  up  his  character  for  domestic 
rule,  'are  under  better  command  than  mine,  Laird.  I  allow 
neither  perduellion  nor  lese-majesty  against  my  sovereign 
authority.' 

The  Laird  saw  nothii^  so  important  in  this  observation  as 
to  call  for  a  rejoinder,  and  when  they  had  exchanged  a  mute 
salutation,  they  parted  in  peaoe  npon  their  different  eirands. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

I'll  warrant  that  fellow  from  drowning,  wwo  the  ahip  no  fltranger 

than  a  nnt-ahiSU. 

ThdTempetL 

BuTLBB  felt  neither  fatigue  nor  want  of  refreahzoenty  although, 
from  the  mode  in  which  he  had  spent  the  nighty  he  might  well 
have  been  overcome  with  either.  But  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  sister  of  Jeanie  Deans 
he  forgot  both. 

In  his  first  progress  he  walked  with  so  rapid  a  pace  as  almost 
approached  to  running,  when  he  was  surprised  to  hear  behind 
him  a  call  upon  his  name,  contending  with  an  asthmatic  cough, 
and  half-drowned  amid  the  resounding  trot  of  an  Highland  pony. 
He  looked  behind,  and  saw  the  Laiid  of  Dumbiedikes  making 
after  him  with  what  speed  he  might,  for  it  happened  fortunately 
for  the  Laird's  purpose  of  conversing  with  Butler,  that  his  own 
road  homeward  was  for  about  two  hundred  yards  the  same  with 
that  which  led  by  the  nearest  way  to  the  city.  Butler  stopped 
when  he  heard  himself  thus  summoned,  internally  wishing  no 
good  to  the  panting  equestrian  who  thus  retarded  his  journey. 

'  Uh  !  uh  1  uh ! '  ejaculated  Dumbiedikes,  as  he  checked  the 
hobbling  pace  of  the  pony  by  our  Mend  Butler.  '  Uh  I  uh  I  it's 
a  hard-set  willyard  beast  this  o'  mine.'  He  had  in  fact  just 
overtaken  the  object  of  his  chase  at  the  very  point  beyond 
which  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  have 
continued  the  pursuit,  since  there  Butler's  road  parted  from 
that  leading  to  Dmnbiedikes,  and  no  means  of  influence  or 
compulsion  which  the  rider  could  possibly  have  used  towards 
his  Bucephalus  could  have  induced  the  Celtic  obstinacy  of  Boiy 
Bean  (such  was  the  pony's  name)  to  have  divexged  a  yard  from 
the  path  that  conducted  him  to  his  own  paddocd^ 

Even  when  he  had  recovered  from  the  shortness  of  breath 
occasioned  by  a  trot  much  more  rapid  than  Rory  or  he  were 
accustomed  to,  the  high  purpose  of  Dumbiedikes  seined  to  stick 
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as  it  were  in  his  throaty  and  impede  his  utterance,  so  that  Botldr 
stood  far  nearly  three  minutes  ere  he  oould  utter  a  syllable; 
and  wh^i  he  did  find  voice,  it  was  only  to  say,  after  one  or  two 
efforts, 'Uh!  uhi  uhmi  Isay,Mr. — ^Mr. Bu^er, ifs a braw day 
for  the  har'st.' 

'Fine  day,  indeed,'  said  Butler.  'I  wish  you  good  monun^ 
sir.' 

'Stay — stay  a  bit»'  rejoined  Dumhiedikee ;  'that  was  no  what 
I  had  gotten  to  say.' 

'Then,  ptay  be  quick  and  let  me  hare  your  commands,' 
rejoined  Butler.  'I  craTe  your  paidon,  but  I  am  hi  haste,  and 
TempuB  nemkU — ^you  know  the  proverb.' 

Dumbiedikes  did  not  know  the  pioverb^  nor  did  he  even  take 
the  trouble  to  mdeavour  to  loc^  as  if  he  did,  as  others  in  his 
place  might  have  done,  fie  was  eoncentratii^  all  his  inteUects 
for  one  grand  piopositaon,  and  could  not  afford  any  detachment 
to  defend  outposts.  'I  say,  Mr.  Butler,'  said  he,  'ken  ye  if  Mr. 
Saddletree's  a  great  lawyer  f ' 

'I  have  no  person's  word  for  it  but  his  own,'  answered 
Butler,  diyly ;  '  but  undoubtedly  he  best  understands  his  own 
qualities.' 

'  Umph  1 '  replied  the  tadtum  Dumbiedikes,  in  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  say,  'Mr.  Butler,  I  take  your  meaning.'  'In  that 
case,'  he  pursued,  '111  employ  my  ain  man  o'  business,  Niohil 
Novit — auld  Nichil's  son,  imd  amaist  as  gleg  as  his  father — to 
agent  £ffie's  plea.' 

And  having  thus  displayed  more  sagadty  than  Butler  ex- 
pected from  hun,  he  comrteously  touched  his  gdd-^laoed  cooked 
hat,  and  by  a  punch  on  the  ribs  conveyed  to  fiory  Bean  it  was 
his  rider's  pleasure  that  he  should  forthwith  proceed  home> 
wards;  a  hmt  which  the  quadruped  obeyed  with  that  degree  of 
alacrity  with  whidi  men  and  animals  interpret  and  obey  sug- 
gestions that  entirely  conespond  with  their  own  inclinations. 

Butler  resumed  his  pace,  not  without  a  momentaiy  revival 
of  that  jealousy  which  tiie  honest  Laird's  attention  to  the  family 
of  Deans  had  at  different  times  excited  in  his  bosom.  But  he 
was  too  generous  long  to  nurse  any  feeling  which  was  allied  to 
selfishness.  'He  is,'  said  Butler  to  himself,  'rich  in  what  I 
want ;  why  should  I  feel  vexed  that  he  has  the  heart  to  dedicate 
some  of  his  pelf  to  render  them  services  which  I  can  only  form 
the  empty  wish  of  executingt  In  Qod's  name,  let  us  each  do 
what  we  can.  May  she  be  but  happy  1  saved  from  the  miseiy 
and  disgrace  that  seems  impending !  Let  me  but  find  the  means 
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of  prerontiiig  tiie  f eaifnl  experiment  of  thk  evening;  and  faao- 
well  to  other  thought8|  tbougn  my  heMt-strings  break  in  parting 
with  them  I' 

He  redoubled  his  pace,  and  soon  stood  before  the  door  of 
the  tolboothy  or  rathcor  before  the  entronoe  where  the  door  had 
formerlj  been  placed.  His  interview  with  the  mjsterious 
stranger,  the  message  to  Jeanie,  his  agitating  conversation  with 
her  on  the  subject  of  breaking  off  ti^eir  mutual  engagementa, 
and  the  interesting  scene  with  old  Deans,  had  so  entirely 
occupied  his  mind  as  to  drewn  even  recoHection  of  the  tragical 
event  iHiich  he  had  witneaud  the  preceding  evening.  His 
attention  was  not  recalled  to  it  by  the  groups  who  stood 
scattered  on  the  street  in  conversation,  which  they  hushed  when 
strangers  approached,  or  by  the  bustling  search  of  the  agents  of 
the  city  police,  supported  by  small  parties  of  the  military,  or  by 
the  appearance  ci  the  guard4iouse^  before  which  were  treble 
sentinels,  or,  finally,  by  the  subdued  and  intimidated  looks  of 
the  lower  oiders  of  society,  who,  conscious  that  they  were  liable 
to  suspicion,  if  they  were  not  guilty,  of  accession  to  a  riot  likely 
to  be  strictly  inquired  into^  gUded  about  with  an  humble  and 
dismayed  aspect,  like  men  whose  spirits  being  exhausted  in  the 
revel  and  the  dangers  of  a  desperate  debauch  overnight,  are  nerve- 
shaken,  timoreus,  and  unenterprising  oa  the  succeeding  day. 

None  of  these  symptoms  of  alann  and  trepidation  strode 
Butler,  whose  mind  was  occui»ed  with  a  different^  and  to  him  still 
more  interesting,  subject^  until  he  stood  before  the  entrance  to 
the  prison,  and  saw  it  defended  by  a  double  file  of  grenadiers, 
instead  of  bolts  and  bars.  Their  *  Stand,  stand ! '  the  blackened 
appearance  of  the  doorless  gateway,  and  the  winding  stairoaae 
and  apartments  of  the  tolbooth,  now  open  to  the  public  eye^ 
recalled  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  eventful  night.  Upon 
his  requesting  to  speak  with  Effie  Deans,  the  same  tall,  thin, 
silver-haired  turnkey  whom  he  had  seen  on  the  preceding  evenr 
ing  made  his  appearance. 

'  I  think,'  he  replied  to  Butler's  request  of  admission,  with 
true  Scotti^  indirectness,  *ye  will  be  the  same  lad  that  was  for 
in  to  see  her  yestreen  t ' 

Butler  admitted  he  was  the  same  person. 

*  And  I  am  thinking,'  pursued  the  turnkey,  'that  ye  speered 
at  me  when  we  locked  up,  and  if  we  locked  up  earlier  on  account 
of  Pixteousr 

'Yeiy  likely  I  might  make  some  such  observation,'  said 
Butler;  'but  the  question  now  is,  can  I  see  Effie  Deanst' 
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<I  diima  ken ;  gang  in  bye,  and  up  the  turnpike  stair,  and 
turn  till  the  ward  on  the  left  hand.' 

The  old  man  followed  doee  behind  him,  with  his  keys  in  hia 
band,  not  forgetting  even  that  huge  one  which  had  onoe  opened 
and  shut  the  outwud  gate  of  his  dominionB,  though  at  present 
it  was  but  an  idle  and  useless  burden.  No  sooner  had  Butler 
entered  the  room  to  which  he  waa  directed,  than  the  experienced 
hand  of  the  waider  selected  the  proper  key,  and  locked  it  on 
the  outside.  At  first  Butler  conceived  this  manosuvre  was  only 
an  e£foot  of  the  man's  habitual  and  official  caution  and  jealousy. 
But  when  he  heard  the  hoarse  command, '  Turn  out  the  guard  1 ' 
and  immediately  afterwards  heaid  the  clash  of  a  sentinel's  aims, 
as  he  was  posted  at  the  door  of  his  apartment^  he  again  called 
out  to  the  turnkey,  'My  good  friend,  I  have  business  of  some 
oonaequence  with  Effie  Deans,  and  I  beg  to  see  her  as  soon  as 
possible.'  No  answer  was  returned.  'If  it  be  against  your 
rules  to  admit  me,'  repeated  Butler,  in  a  still  louder  tone,  'to 
see  the  prisoner,  I  beg  you  will  tell  me  so^  and  let  me  go 
about  my  business.  Fttgit  irrevocabiU  tempm  I '  muttered  he 
to  himself. 

'If  ye  had  business  to  do,  ye  suld  hae  dune  it  beforo  ye  cam 
here,'  roplied  the  man  of  keys  from  the  outside ;  'yell  find  it's 
easier  wunnin  in  than  wunnin  out  here.  There's  sma'  likelihood 
o'  another  Porteous  Mob  coming  to  rabble  us  again :  the  law 
will  baud  her  ain  now,  neighbour,  and  that  yell  find  to  your 
cost.' 

'What  do  you  mean  by  that,  surT  retorted  Butler.  'You 
must  mistake  me  for  some  other  person.  My  name  is  Keuben 
Butler,  preacher  of  the  GospeL' 

'I  ken  that  wed  enough,'  said  the  turnkey. 

'  Well,  then,  if  you  know  me,  I  have  a  right  to  know  from 
you  in  return,  what  warrant  you  have  for  detaining  me;  that^ 
I  know,  is  the  rig^t  of  eveiy  British  subject.' 

'  Warrant ! '  said  the  jailor.  '  The  warrant's  awa'  to  liberton 
wi'  twa  sheriff  officers  seeking  ye.  If  ye  had  staid  at  hame,  as 
honest  men  should  do,  ye  wad  hae  seen  the  warrant ;  but  if  ye 
come  to  be  incarcerated  of  your  ain  accord,  wha  can  help  it, 
my  jo?' 

'So  I  cannot  see  Effie  Dean%  then,'  said  Butler;  'and  you 
are  determined  not  to  let  me  out)' 

'  Troth  will  I  no^  neighbour,'  answered  the  old  man,  doggedly; 
'as  for  Effie  Deans,  yell  hae  enough  ado  to  mind  your  ain 
business,  and  let  her  mind  hers ;  and  for  letting  you  out^  that 
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maun  be  as  the  magistvate  will  detennme.  And  fare  je  weel 
for  a  bit^  for  I  maon  see  Deacon  Sawyen  put  on  ane  or  twa 
o'  the  doors  that  your  quiet  folk  broke  down  yeetemight^  Mr. 
Butler.' 

There  was  aomethii^  in  this  exquisttely  provoking,  bat  these 
was  also  something  darkly  alanning.  To  be  imprisoned,  eren 
on  a  false  aoousation,  has  something  in  it  dissgrooable  and 
menacing  even  to  men  of  more  oonstitatioDal  courage  than 
Butler  had  to  boast;  for  although  he  had  much  of  that  raBolntion 
which  arises  from  a  sense  oi  duty  and  an  honourable  desiie  to 
disofaaige  it,  yet,  as  his  imi^pnation  was  lively  and  his  frame  of 
body  delicate,  he  was  far  frran  possessing  that  cool  insensibility 
to  danger  which  is  the  happy  portion  of  men  of  stronger  health, 
more  firm  nerves,  and  less  acute  sensibility.  An  indistinGt  idea 
of  peril,  which  he  could  neither  understand  nor  ward  o£^  seemed 
to  float  before  his  eyes.  He  tried  to  think  oyer  the  events  of 
the  preceding  night,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  means  of  ex- 
plaining or  vindicating  his  conduct  for  appearing  among  the 
mob,  since  it  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  his  detention 
must  be  founded  on  that  circumstance.  And  it  was  with  anxiety 
that  he  found  he  could  not  recollect  to  haye  been  under  the 
observation  of  any  disinterested  witness  in  the  attempts  that 
he  made  from  time  to  time  to  expostulate  with  the  rioters,  and 
to  prevail  on  them  to  release  lum.  The  distress  of  Deans's 
family,  the  dangerous  rendezvous  which  Jeanie  had  fonned,  and 
which  he  could  not  now  hope  to  interrupt,  had  also  their  share 
in  his  unpleasant  reflections.  Tet  impatient  as  he  was  to 
receive  an  4elaircit$emeiU  upon  the  cause  of  his  confinement^ 
and  if  possible  to  obtain  his  liberty,  he  was  affected  with  a 
trepidation  which  seemed  no  good  omen,  when,  alter  remaining 
an  hour  in  this  solitary  apartment,  he  received  a  summons  to 
attend  the  sitting  magistrate.  He  was  conducted  fn»n  prison ' 
strongly  guarded  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  with  a  parade  of  pre- 
caution ti^t,  however  Hi-timed  and  unneoessaiy,  is  generally 
displayed  q/W  an  event,  which  such  precaution,  if  used  in  time, 
might  have  prevented. 

He  was  introduced  into  the  Council  Chamber,  as  the  place 
is  called  where  the  magistrates  hold  their  sittings,  and  which 
was  then  at  a  little  distance  from  the  prison.  One  or  two  of 
the  senators  of  the  city  were  present,  and  seemed  about  to 
engage  in  the  examination  of  an  individual  who  was  brought 
f orwud  to  the  foot  of  the  long  green-covered  table  round  wluoh 
the  council  usually  assembled. 
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'Is  tbat  the  preaobert'  said  one  of  the  magiatrates,  as  the 
city  officer  in  attendance  introduced  Butler.  The  man  answered 
in  the  affinnati've.  '  Let  him  sit  down  there  for  an  instant ;  we 
will  finish  this  man's  business  very  briefly.' 

'Shall  we  remove  Mr.  Butlert'  queried  the  assistant. 

'  It  is  not  necessaxy.    Let  him  remain  where  he  is.' 

Butler  accordingly  sate  down  on  a  bench  at  the  bottom  of 
the  apartment^  attended  by  one  of  his  keepers. 

It  was  a  large  room,  partially  and  imperfectly  lighted ;  but 
by  chance,  or  the  skill  of  the  architect,  who  might  happen  to 
remember  the  advantage  which  might  ocoasion&ily  be  derived 
from  such  an  arrangement^  one  window  was  so  placed  as  to 
throw  a  strong  light  at  the  foot  of  the  table  at  which  prisoners 
were  usually  posted  for  examination,  while  the  upper  end,  where 
the  examinants  sate,  was  thrown  into  shadow.  Butler's  eyes 
were  instantly  fixed  on  the  person  whose  examination  was  at 
present  proceeding,  in  the  idea  that  he  might  recognise  some 
one  of  the  conspirators  of  the  former  night.  But  though  the 
features  of  this  man  were  sufficiently  marked  and  striking,  he 
oould  not  recollect  that  he  had  ever  seen  them  before. 

The  complexion  of  this  person  was  dark,  and  his  age  some- 
what advanced.  He  wore  his  own  hair,  combed  smooth  down, 
and  cut  very  short  It  was  jet  black,  slightly  curied  by  nature, 
and  already  mottled  with  grey.  The  man's  ffuoe  expressed  nihet 
knavery  than  vice,  and  a  disposition  to  sharpness,  cunning,  and 
rogueiy ,  more  than  the  traces  of  stonny  and  indulged  passions. 
His  sharp,  quick  black  eyes,  acute  features,  ready  sardonic  smile, 
promptitude,  and  effirontery,  gave  him  altogether  what  is  called 
among  the  vulgar  a  knowing  look,  which  generally  implies  a 
tendency  to  knavery.  At  a  fair  or  market,  you  cotdd  not  for  a 
moment  have  doubted  that  he  was  a  horse- jockey,  intimate 
with  all  the  tricks  of  his  trade;  yet  had  you  met  him  on  a 
moor,  you  would  not  have  apprehended  any  violence  from  him. 
His  dress  was  also  that  of  a  horse-dealer — a  close-buttoned 
jockey-coat,  or  wrap-rascal,  as  it  was  then  termed,  with  huge 
metal  buttons,  coarse  blue  upper  stockings,  called  boot-hose,  be- 
cause supplying  the  place  of  boots,  and  a  slouched  hat.  He  only 
wanted  a  loaded  whip  under  his  arm  and  a  spur  upon  one  hedi 
to  complete  the  dress  of  the  character  he  seemed  to  represent. 

'Tour  name  is  James  Ratdifie  f '  said  the  magistrate. 

'Ay,  always  wi'  your  honour's  leave.' 

'That  is  to  say,  you  could  find  me  another  name  if  I  did  not 
like  that  onet' 
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'Twenty  to  pick  and  ohooee  upon,  alwRja with  your  hcmour's 
leave,'  reeumed  the  respondent. 

'But  James  Batcliffe  is  your  present  namet  What  is  your 
trade?' 

'  I  oanna  just  say,  distinctly,  that  I  have  what  ye  wad  ca' 
preoeesely  a  trade.' 

'But^'  repeated  the  magistrate,  'what  are  your  means  of 
living — ^your  oooupation  ? ' 

'  Hout  tout^  your  honour,  wi'  your  leave,  kens  that  as  weel 
as  I  do^'  replied  the  examined. 

'No  matter,  I  want  to  hear  you  descrihe  it^'  said  the  ex- 
aminant. 

'  Me  descrihe  1  and  to  your  honour  1  Far  he  it  from  Jemmie 
Batcliffe,'  responded  the  prisoner. 

'  Come,  sir,  no  trifling ;  I  insist  on  an  answer.' 

'Weel,  nr/  replied  the  declarant,  'I  maim  make  a  dean 
hreast,  for  ye  see,  wi'  your  leave,  I  am  looking  for  favour. 
Descrihe  my  occupation,  quo'  ye  t  Troth  it  will  he  ill  to  do 
that,  in  a  f easihle  way,  in  a  place  like  this ;  hut  what  is't  again 
that  the  aught  command  says  f ' 

'  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  answered  the  magistrate. 

'Are  you  sure  o'  that f '  replied  the  acciued.  ' Troth,  then, 
my  occupation  and  that  command  are  sair  at  odds,  for  I  read 
it)  thou  $hali  steal ;  and  that  makes  an  unco  difference^  though 
there's  hut  a  wee  hit  word  left  out' 

'  To  cut  the  matter  short,  Batdifie,  you  have  heen  a  most 
notorious  thief,'  said  the  examinant. 

'I  helieve  Highlands  and  Lowlands  ken  that^  sir,  forhye 
England  and  HoUand,'  replied  Batcliffe,  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure and  e£frontery. 

'  And  what  d'ye  think  the  end  of  your  calling  will  he  9 '  said 
the  magistrate. 

'  I  could  have  gien  a  hraw  guess  yesterday ;  hut  I  dinna  ken 
sae  weel  the  day,'  answered  the  prisoner. 

'  And  what  would  you  have  said  would  have  heen  your  end, 
had  you  heen  asked  the  question  yesterday  t ' 

'  Just  the  gallows,'  replied  Batcliffe,  with  the  same  composure. 

'You  are  a  daring  rascal,  sir,'  said  the  magistrate;  'and 
how  dare  you  hope  times  are  mended  with  you  to-day  9 ' 

'Dear,  your  honour,'  answered  Batdiffe,  'there's  muckle 
difference  hetween  lying  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death  and 
staying  there  of  ane's  ain  proper  accord,  when  it  would  have 
cost  a  man  naething  to  get  up  and  rin  awa'.    What  was  to  hinder 
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me  from  ^ibeppmg  out  quiedy,  when  the  rabble  walked  awa'  wi' 
Jock  PorteouB  yestreen  t  And  does  your  honour  really  think  I 
staid  on  purpose  to  be  hanged  f ' 

^  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  have  proposed  to  yourself ; 
but  I  know/  said  the  magistrate,  ^what  the  law  proposes  for 
youy  and  that  is  to  hang  you  next  Wednesday  eight  days.' 

'  Na,  na»  your  honour/  said  Batcliffe,  firmly ;  *  Graying  your 
honour's  pardon.  111  ne'er  believe  that  till  I  see  it.  I  have 
kenn'd  the  law  this  mony  a  year,  and  mony  a  thrawart  job 
I  hae  had  wi'  her  first  and  last;  but  the  auld  jaud  is  no 
sae  ill  as  that  oomes  to;  I  aye  fond  her  bark  waur  than  her 
bite.' 

'And  if  you  do  not  expect  the  gallows,  to  which  you  are 
condemned — ^for  the  fourth  time  to  my  knowledge — may  I  beg 
the  favour  to  know,'  said  the  magistrate,  '  what  it  is  that  you 
do  expect,  in  consideration  of  your  not  having  taken  your  flight 
with  the  rest  of  the  jail-birds,  which  I  will  admit  was  a  line  of 
conduct  little  to  have  been  expected  ?' 

'  I  would  never  have  thought  for  a  moment  of  staying  in 
that  auld  gousty  toom  house,'  answered  RatdifRB, '  but  that  use 
and  wont  had  just  gien  me  a  fancy  to  the  place,  and  I'm  just 
expecting  a  bit  poet  in't.' 

'A  poet!'  exclaimed  the  magistrate;  'a  whipping-post>  I 
suppose,  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Na,  na,  sir,  I  had  nae  thoughts  o'  a  whuppin-poet.  After 
having  been  four  times  doomed  to  hang  by  the  neck  till  I  was 
dead,  I  think  I  am  far  beyond  being  whuppit.' 

'Then,  in  Heaven's  name^  what  did  you  expect t' 

'  Just  the  post  of  under-tnmkey,  for  I  understand  there's  a 
YEcancy,'  said  the  prisoner.  '  I  wadna  think  of  asking  the  lock- 
man's  *  place  ower  his  head ;  it  wadna  suit  me  sae  weel  as  ither 
folk,  for  I  never  could  put  a  beast  out  o'  the  way,  much  less 
deal  wi'  a  man.' 

*  That's  something  in  your  favour,'  said  the  magistrate,  mak- 
ing exactly  the  inference  to  which  Ratclififo  was  desirous  to  lead 
him,  though  he  mantled  his  art  with  an  afiectation  of  oddil^. 
*  But^'  continued  the  magistrate, '  how  do  you  think  you  can  be 
trusted  with  a  chaige  in  the  prison,  when  you  have  broken  at 
your  own  hand  half  the  jails  in  Scotland  t' 

'  Wi'  your  honour's  leave,'  said  Ratcliffe, '  if  I  kenn'd  sae  weel 
how  to  wun  out  mysell,  it's  like  I  wad  be  a'  the  better  a  hand 
to  keep  other  folk  in.    I  think  they  wad  ken  their  business 
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weel  that  hald  me  in  when  I  wanted  to  be  out^  or  wan  oat  when 
I  wanted  to  hand  them  in.' 

The  remark  seemed  to  strike  the  magistrate,  but  he  made 
no  further  immediate  observation,  only  desired  RatdiiFe  to  be 
removed. 

When  this  daring  and  jet  sly  freebooter  was  out  ci  hearing, 
the  magistrate  asked  the  city-clerk,  'what  he  thou^t  <^  the 
fellow's  assurance  ? ' 

'It's  no  for  me  to  say,  sir/  replied  the  derk;  'but  if  James 
Batcliffe  be  inclined  to  turn  to  good,  there  is  not  a  man  e'er 
oame  within  the  ports  of  the  burgh  could  be  of  sae  mudcle  uae 
to  the  Good  Town  in  the  thief  and  lock-up  line  of  business.  Ill 
speak  to  Mr.  Sharpitlaw  about  him.' 

Upon  Batcliffe's  retreat^  Butler  was  placed  at  the  table  for 
examination.  The  magistrate  conducted  his  inquiry  civiUy, 
but  yet  in  a  manner  which  gaye  him  to  understand  that  he 
laboured  under  strong  suspicion.  With  a  frankness  which  at 
once  became  his  calling  and  character,  Butler  avowed  his 
involuntary  presence  at  the  murder  of  Porteoua,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  magistrate,  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  the 
circumstances  which  attended  that  unhappy  affiur.  All  the  par- 
ticulars, such  as  we  have  narrated,  were  taken  minutely  down 
by  the  clerk  from  Butler's  dictation. 

When  the  narrative  was  concluded,  the  cross-examination 
commenced,  which  it  is  a  painful  task  even  for  the  most  candid 
witness  to  undergo,  since  a  story,  especially  if  ccmneoted  with 
agitating  and  alarming  incidents,  can  scarce  be  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  told,  but  that  some  ambiguity  and  doubt  may  be 
thrown  upon  it  by  a  string  of  successive  and  minute  inter- 
rogatories. 

The  magistrate  commenced  by  observing,  that  Butler  had 
said  his  object  was  to  return  to  the  village  of  Liberton,  but 
that  he  was  interrupted  by  the  mob  at  the  West  Port  '  Is 
the  West  Port  your  usual  way  of  leaving  town  when  you  go  to 
Liberton  f '  said  the  magistmte,  with  a  sneer. 

'No^  certainly,'  answered  Butler,  with  the  haste  of  a  man 
anxious  to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  his  evidence;  'but  I 
chanced  to  be  nearer  that  port  than  any  other,  and  the  hour  of 
shutting  the  gates  was  on  the  point  of  striking.' 

'That  was  unlucky,'  said  the  magistrate,  diyly.  'Pray, 
being,  as  you  say,  under  coercion  and  fear  of  the  lawless  multi- 
tude, and  compelled  to  accompany  them  through  scenes  disagree- 
able to  all  men  of  humanity,  and  more  especially  irreconcilable 
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to  the  profesaion  of  a  miiiister,  did  yoa  not  attempt  to  Btmggle, 
reast,  or  escape  from  their  violence  f ' 

Butler  repUedy  *  that  their  numbers  preyented  him  from  at- 
tempting resistance,  and  their  vigilance  from  effecting  his  escape.' 

*  That  was  unlucky/  again  repeated  the  magistrate,  in  the 
same  diy  inacqxiiesoent  tone  d  voice  and  manner.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  deoenpy  and  politeness,  but  with  a  stifihess  which 
aigued  his  continued  suspician,  to  ask  many  questions  concern- 
ing the  behaviour  ol  the  mob^  the  manners  and  dress  of  the 
ringleaden ;  and  when  he  conceived  that  the  caution  of  Butler^ 
if  he  was  deceiving  him,  must  be  lulled  asleep^  the  magistrate 
suddenly  and  artfully  returned  to  former  parts  ot  his  dedtoation, 
and  required  a  new  recapitulation  of  the  circumstances,  to  the 
minutest  and  most  trivial  pointy  which  attended  each  part  of 
the  melancholy  scene.  No  confusion  or  contradiction,  however, 
occurred,  that  could  coimtenance  the  suspicion  which  he  seemed 
to  have  adopted  against  Butler.  At  length  the  train  of  his 
interrogatories  reached  Madge  Wildfire,  at  whose  name  the 
mi^^trate  and  town-clerk  exchanged  significant  glances.  If 
the  fiite  of  the  Good  Town  had  depended  on  her  careful  magis- 
tzate's  knowing  the  features  and  dress  of  this  personage,  his 
inquiries  could  not  have  been  more  particular.  But  Butler 
oould  say  almoet  nothing  of  this  person's  features,  which  were 
disguised  apparently  witili  red  paint  and  soot,  like  an  Indian 
going  to  battle,  besides  the  projecting  shade  of  a  curoh  or  coif, 
which  muffled  the  hair  of  the  supposed  female.  He  declared 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  know  this  Madge  Wildfire,  if 
placed  befoce  him  in  a  diffarent  dress,  but  that  he  believed  he 
might  recognise  her  voice. 

The  magistrate  requested  him  again  to  state  by  what  gate 
he  left  the  city. 

'  By  the  Gowgate  Port,'  replied  BuUer. 

'Was  that  the  nearest  road  to  libertont' 

'Not'  answered  BaUer,  with  embarrassment;  'but  it  was 
the  nearest  way  to  extricate  myself  from  the  mob.' 

The  clerk  and  magistrate  again  exchanged  glances. 

'  Is  the  Gowgate  Port  a  nearer  way  to  liberton  from  the 
Orassmarket  than  Bristo  PcHrtf ' 

'  No^'  roplied  Butler ;  '  but  I  had  to  visit  a  friend.' 

'Indeed?'  said  the  interrogator.  'You  wero  in  a  huny  to 
tell  the  sight  you  had  witnessed,  I  suppose  t' 

'Indeed  I  was  not,'  replied  Butler;  'nor  did  I  speak  on  the 
subject  the  whole  time  I  was  at  St.  Leonard's  Giags.' 
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'Which  road  did  you  take  to  St.  Leonaid's  Gragsf ' 

'  By  the  foot  of  Salisburj  Crags,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Indeed  9  yoa  seem  partial  to  cireuitous  routes,'  again  said 
the  magistrate.     '  Whom  did  you  see  after  you  left  the  city  t ' 

One  by  one  he  obtained  a  description  of  every  one  of  the 
groups  who  had  passed  Butler,  as  already  notioed,  their  number, 
demeanour,  and  i^pearanoe,  and  at  length  came  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  mysterious  stranger  in  the  King's  Park.  On 
this  subject  Butler  would  fain  have  remained  silent.  But  the 
magistrate  had  no  sooner  got  a  slight  hint  ccmceming  the 
incident,  than  he  seemed  beoit  to  possess  himself  of  the  most 
minute  particulars. 

'Look  ye,  Mr.  Butler,'  said  he,  'you  are  »  young  man,  and 
bear  an  excellent  character ;  so  much  I  will  myself  testify  in 
your  favour.  But  we  are  aware  there  has  been,  at  times,  a  8<»*t 
of  bastard  and  fiery  seal  in  some  of  your  order,  and  those  men 
irreproachable  in  other  points,  which  has  led  them  into  doing 
and  oouBteDandng  great  iiregularitieB,  by  whkh  the  pe»»  of 
the  country  is  liable  to  be  shaken.  I  will  deal  plainly  with 
you.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  story  of  yonr  setting 
out  again  and  again  to  seek  your  dwelling  by  two  several  roads, 
which  were  both  circuitous.  And,  to  be  frank,  no  one  whom 
we  have  examined  on  this  unhappy  affidr  could  trace  in  your 
appeaianoe  anything  like  your  a<^^  under  oompulBioD.  If  ore- 
over,  the  waiters  at  the  Gowgate  Port  observed  something  like 
the  trepidation  of  guilt  in  your  conduct,  and  declare  that  you 
were  the  first  to  command  them  to  open  the  gate,  in  a.  tone  of 
authority,  as  if  still  presiding  over  the  guiuds  and  outposts 
of  the  rabble  who  had  besieged  them  the  whole  night.' 

'  God  foigive  them ! '  said  Butler.  '  I  only  asked  free  passage 
for  myself;  they  must  have  much  misunderstood,  if  they  did 
not  wilfully  misrepresent,  me.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  BuUer,'  resumed  the  magistrate,  '  I  am  inclined 
to  judge  the  best  and  hope  ihe  best,  as  I  am  sure  I  wish  the 
best ;  but  you  must  be  frank  with  me,  if  you  wish  to  secure  my 
good  opinion,  and  lessen  the  risk  of  inconvenience  to  yourself. 
You  have  allowed  you  saw  another  individual  in  your  passage 
through  the  King's  Park  to  St.  Leonard's  Crags ',  I  must  know 
every  word  which  passed  betwixt  you.' 

llius  closely  pressed,  Butler,  who  had  no  reason  for  conceal- 
ing what  passed  at  that  meeting,  unless  because  Jeanie  Deana 
was  concerned  in  it,  thought  it  best  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
from  beginning  to  end. 
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'Do  you  Buppoae,'  said  the  magistrate,  pausing,  'that  the 
young  woman  wUl  accept  an  invitation  so  mysterious  ? ' 

'  I  fear  she  will/  replied  Butler. 

'Why  do  you  use  the  word  "fear"  it?'  said  the  magistrate. 

'Because  I  am  apprehensive  for  her  safety,  in  meeting, 
at  such  a  time  and  place,  one  who  had  something  of  the 
manner  of  a  desperado,  and  whose  message  was  of  a  character 
so  inexplicable.' 

'  Her  safety  shall  be  cared  for,'  said  the  magistrate.  '  Mr. 
Butler,  I  am  concerned  I  cannot  immediately  dischaige  you 
from  confinement,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  long  detained. 
Bemove  Mr.  Butler,  and  let  him  be  provided  with  decent  accom- 
modation in  all  respects.' 

He  was  conducted  back  to  the  prison  accordingly ;  but,  in 
the  food  offered  to  him,  as  well  as  in  the  apartment  in  which 
he  was  lodged,  the  recommendation  of  the  magistrate  was 
strictly  attended  to. 


GHAPTEB  XIV 

Duk  mud  Miie  wm  the  nighty 

And  lonely  wm  the  way, 
Am  Janet,  wi'  her  green  manteP, 

To  Milea'  Gnm  ahe  did  gae. 

mBtOkuL 

LsATiNQ  Butler  to  all  the  uncomfortable  thoughts  attached 
to  his  new  situation,  among  which  the  most  predominant  was 
his  feeling  that  he  was,  by  his  confinementi  deprived  of  all 
possibility  of  assisting  the  family  at  St.  Leonard's  in  their 
greatest  need,  we  return  to  Jeanie  Deans,  who  had  seen  him 
depart,  without  an  opportunity  of  further  explanation,  in  all 
that  agony  of  mind  with  which  the  female  heart  bids  adieu  to 
the  compUoated  sensations  so  well  described  by  Ck)leridge, — 

Hopes,  and  fean  that  kindle  hope, 

An  nndiatingniahable  throng ; 
And  flentle  wiuies  long  sabdned — 

SnGdned  and  oherian'd  long. 

It  is  not  the  firmest  heart  (and  Jeanie^  under  her  russet 
rokelay,  had  one  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Gato's  daughter) 
that  can  most  easily  bid  adieu  to  these  soft  and  mingled 
emotions.  She  wept  for  a  few  minutes  bitterly,  and  without 
attempting  to  refndn  from  this  indulgence  of  passion.  But 
a  moment's  recollection  induced  her  to  check  herself  for  a 
grief  selfish  and  proper  to  her  own  affections,  while  her  father 
and  sister  were  plunged  into  such  deep  and  irretrieyable  afflic- 
tion. She  drew  from  her  pocket  the  letter  which  had  been 
that  morning  flung  into  ner  apartment  through  an  open 
window,  and  the  contents  of  which  were  as  singular  as  the 
expression  was  violent  and  energetic.  'If  she  would  save  a 
human  being  from  the  most  damning  guilty  and  all  its  daqwrate 
consequences ;  if  she  desired  the  life  and  honour  of  her  sister 
to  be  saved  from  the  bloody  fangs  of  an  unjust  law ;  if  she 
desired  not  to  foxf oit  peace  of  mind  here,  and  happiness  here- 
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after/  meh  was  the  fnntie  style  of  the  ooDJiimtion,  'she  was 
entnated  to  give  a  sui6»  aaerot^  and  solitary  meeting  to  the 
writer.  She  alone  eould  xesoae  him,'  so  ran  the  letter,  '  and 
he  only  eould  resone  her.'  He  was  in  such  droumstanoes,  the 
billet  totherinfonned  her,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  any  witness 
of  their  oonferenes^  or  even  to  mention  to  her  father,  or  any 
other  person  whatsoever,  the  letter  which  requested  it»  would 
in0ritd[>ly  prevent  its  talung  place,  and  ensure  the  destruction 
of  her  surter.  The  letter  concluded  with  incoherent  but  violent 
protestations  that  in  obeying  this  summons  she  had  nothing  to 
fear  personally. 

The  rooBBSgo  deliveted  to  her  by  Butler  from  the  stranger 
in  the  Park  tallied  exactly  with  the  contents  d  the  letter, 
but  assigned  a  later  hour  and  a  difierent  place  of  meeting. 
Apparently  the  writer  of  the  letter  had  been  compelled  to 
let  Butler  so  £ar  into  his  confidence,  for  the  sake  of  announ- 
cing this  change  to  Jeanie.  She  was  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  producing  the  biUet,  in  vindication  of  herself  from 
her  lover^s  half-hinted  suspicions.  But  there  is  something  in 
stooping  to  justification  which  the  pride  of  innocence  does  not 
at  afi  times  willingly  submit  to;  besides  that  the  threats  con- 
tained in  the  letter,  in  case  of  her  betraying  the  secret^  hung 
heavy  on  her  heart  It  is  probable,  however,  that^  had  they 
remuned  longer  together,  she  might  have  taken  the  resolution 
to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  Butler,  and  be  guided  by  him  as 
to  the  line  of  conduct  which  she  should  adopt  And  when,  by 
the  sudden  interruption  of  their  conference,  she  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  beini  unjust  to  a  friend 
whose  advice  mi^t  have  been  highly  useful,  and  whose  attach- 
ment deserved  her  full  and  unreserved  confidence. 

To  have  recourse  to  her  father  upon  this  ooeasion,  she 
considered  as  highly  imprudent.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
conjecturing  in  what  light  the  matter  might  strike  old  David, 
whose  manner  of  acting  and  thinking  in  extraordinary  drcum* 
stances  depended  upon  feelings  and  principles  peculiar  to  him- 
self the  operation  of  which  could  not  be  oalculated  upon  even 
by  those  best  acquainted  with  him.  To  have  requested  some 
female  friend  to  have  accompanied  her  to  the  plaice  of  rendes- 
vous  would  perhaps  have  been  the  most  eligible  expedient ;  but 
the  threats  of  the  writer,  that  betraying  his  seoret  would  prevent 
their  meetii^,  on  which  her  sister's  safety  was  said  to  depend, 
from  taking  place  at  all,  would  have  deterred  her  from  making 
such  a  coididence,  even  had  she  known  a  person  in  whom  she 

VII  lO 
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thought  it  ooutd  with  safety  hava  bem  lepoMcL  But  the  knew 
noQesaoh.  Their  aoqiiaintaiioe  with  the  oottegen  in  the  vioiiiitj 
had  been  Teiy  slight^  and  limited  to  trifling  acta  of  good  neigb* 
boorhood.  Jeaoie  knew  little  of  them,  and  what  die  knew  did 
not  graatlj  incline  her  to  tmstany  o£  them.  They  were  of  the 
order  of  kquacioua  good-humoured  goanpi  ueually  found  in  their 
dtuataon  <^  life;  and  their  oonyeiwtiaa  had  at  all  timea  few 
oharma  for  a  young  woman  to  whom  nature  and  the  circum- 
stanoe  of  a  solitary  life  had  given  a  depth  of  thought  and  foroe 
of  character  superior  to  the  frivoloufl  part  ol  her  sex  whether  in 
high  or  low  degree. 

Left  akne  and  separated  from  all  earthly  oounad,  she  had 
recourse  to  a  Friend  and  Adviser  whose  ear  is  open  to  the  cry 
of  the  poorest  and  most  afflicted  of  His  people.  She  knelt 
and  prayed  with  fervent  ainomty  that  Qod  would  please  to 
direct  her  what  course  to  follow  in  her  arduous  and  distreasing 
situation.  It  was  the  beliel  of  the  time  and  sect  to  which  she 
belonged  that  special  answers  to  prayer,  diffaring  little  in  their 
character  from  divine  inspiration,  wers,  as  they  expressed  it^ 
'  borne  in  upon  their  minds '  in  answer  to  their  earnest  petitiona 
in  a  crisis  of  difficulty,  ^n^thout  entering  into  an  abstruse  point 
of  divini*^,  one  thing  is  plain;  namely,  that  the  person  who 
lays  open  his  doubts  and  distresses  in  prayer,  with  feeling  and 
sincerity,  must  necessarily,  in  the  act  of  doing  so^  purify  his 
mind  from  the  dross  of  worldly  passions  and  inteve8tl^  and  bring 
it  into  that  state  when  the  resolutions  adopted  are  likely  to  be 
selected  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  any  infmor 
motive.  Jeanie  arose  from  her  devotions  with  her  heart  forti- 
fied to  endure  affliction  and  encouraged  to  face  difficulties. 

'  I  will  meet  this  unhappy  man,'  she  said  to  herself — *  un- 
happy he  must  be,  since  I  doubt  he  has  been  the  cause  of  poor 
Effie's  misfortune ;  but  I  will  meet  him,  be  it  for  good  or  iU. 
My  miod  shall  never  oast  up  to  me  that^  for  fear  of  what  mi^t 
be  said  or  done  to  myself,  I  left  that  undone  that  might  even 
yet  be  the  rescue  of  her.' 

With  a  mind  greatly  composed  since  the  adoption  of  tins 
resolution,  she  went  to  attend  her  father.  The  old  man,  firm  in 
the  principles  of  his  youth,  did  not^  in  outward  appearance  at 
least,  permit  a  thought  oi  kis  family  distress  to  interfere  with 
the  stoical  reserve  of  his  countenance  and  manners.  He  even 
chid  his  daughter  for  having  n^lected,  in  the  distress  of  the 
morning,  some  trifling  domestic  duties  which  fell  under  her 
department. 
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'Why,  whatmeaneth  this,  Jeaniet'ttid  tkeold  man.  'The 
blown  four-yeaMbuld's  milk  is  not  seiled  jet,  nor  the  bowieB  put 
up  on  the  bink.  If  ye  neglect  your  warldly  duties  in  the  day 
of  a£9ictioii»  what  eonfidence  have  I  that  ye  mind  the  greater 
matters  that  concern  salvation  t  God  knows,  our  bowies,  and 
our  pipkins,  and  our  draps  o'  milk,  and  our  bits  o*  bread  an 
nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than  the  bread  of  life.' 

Jeanie,  not  xuipleased  to  hear  her  father's  thoughts  thus  ex- 
pand themselTes  beyond  ihe  ^>here  of  his  immediate  distress^ 
obeyed  him,  and  proceeded  to  put  her  household  matters  in 
order;  while  old  David  moved  from  place  to  place  about  his 
ordinazy  employments,  scarce  showing,  unless  by  a  nervous  im- 
patience at  remaining  long  stationary,  an  ocoassooal  convulsive 
sigh,  or  twinkle  of  the  eyelid,  tiiat  he  was  labouiing  under  the 
yoke  of  such  bitter  afSiction. 

The  hour  of  noon  came  on,  and  the  father  and  child  sat  down 
to  their  homely  repast.  In  his  petition  fora  blessing  <m  the 
meal,  the  poor  old  man  added  to  his  supplication  a  prayer  that 
the  bread  eaten  in  sadness  of  heart,  and  the  bitter  waters  of 
Merah,  might  be  made  as  nourishing  as  those  which  had  been 
poured  forth  from  a  full  cup  and  a  ^entiful  basket  and  store; 
and  having  concluded  his  benediction,  and  resumed  the  bonnet 
which  he  had  laid  'reverently  aside,'  he  proceeded  to  exh<»rt  his 
daughter  to  eat,  not  by  example  indeed,  but  at  least  by  precept. 

'The  man  after  God's  own  heart,'  he  said,  'washed  and 
anointed  himself,  and  did  eat  bread,  in  order  to  express  his  sub* 
mission  under  a  dispensation  of  su£^Bring,  and  it  did  not  become 
a  Christian  man  or  woman  so  to  ding  to  creature-comforts  of 
wife  or  bairns  (here  the  words  became  too  great,  as  it  were,  for 
his  utterance)  as  to  focget  the  first  duty — gubmisaion  to  the 
Divine  will.' 

To  add  force  to  his  precept,  he  took  a  morsel  on  his  plate, 
but  nature  proved  too  strong  even  for  the  powerful  feelings 
with  which  he  oodeavoured  to  bridle  it.  Ashamed  of  his  weak- 
ness, he  started  up  and  ran  out  of  the  house,  witii  haste  very 
unlike  the  d^beration  of  his  usual  movements.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  he  returned,  having  successfully  struggled  to 
recover  his  ordinary  composure  of  mind  and  countenance,  and 
affected  to  colour  over  his  late  retreat  by  muttering  that  he 
thought  he  heard  the  '  youug  staig  loose  in  the  byre.' 

He  did  not  again  trust  himself  with  the  subject  of  his  former 
conversation,  and  his  daughter  was  glad  to  see  that  he  seemed 
to  avoid  further  discourse  on  that  agitating  topia    The  hours 
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l^ded  oo,  as  on  they  must  and  do  pafl%  whether  winged  with 
Joy  or  laden  with  amotion.  The  son  set  beyond  the  dnaky 
eminence  of  the  Gaatle  and  the  screen  of  western  hiU%  and  the 
close  of  evening  Bumznoned  David  Deans  and  his  daughter  to 
the  family  daty  of  the  evening.  It  came  bitterly  upon  Jeanie'a 
reooliedion  how  often,  when  the  honr  of  wonihip  approaohed, 
she  used  to  watch^the  lengthening  shadows^  and  look  oat  from 
the  door  of  the  house,  to  see  if  she  could  spy  her  sister^s  return 
homeward.  Alas  1  this  idle  and  thou^tless  waste  of  time,  to 
whatevilshad  it  not  finally  led  ?  And  was  she  altogether  guilt- 
less, who^  noticing  Effie^s  turn  to  idle  and  li^t  society,  had  not 
called  in  her  father's  authority  to  restrain  her  t  '  Ikit  I  acted 
for  the  best,'  she  again  reflected,  'and  who  could  have  eqwoted 
such  a  growth  of  evil  from  one  grain  of  human  leaven  in  a  dia- 
position  so  kind,  and  candid,  and  generonst' 

As  they  sate  down  to  the  *  exercise^'  as  it  is  called,  a  chair 
happened  accidentally  to  stand  in  the  phice  which  Effie  usually 
occupied.  David  Deans  saw  his  daughter's  eyes  swim  in  tears 
as  they  were  directed  towards  this  object,  and  pushed  it  aside 
with  a  gesture  of  some  impatience,  as  if  desirous  to  destroy  every 
memorial  of  earthly  interest  Wh^  about  to  address  the  Deity. 
The  portion  of  Scripture  was  read,  the  psalm  was  sung,  the 
prayer  was  made ;  and  it  was  remajbUe  that,  in  discharging 
these  duties,  the  old  man  avoided  all  passages  and  expression% 
of  which  Scripture  afibrds  so  many,  that  might  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  his  own  domestic  misfortune.  In  doing  so  it 
was  perhaps  his  intention  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  daughter, 
as  well  as  to  maintain,  in  outward  show  at  least,  that  stoical 
appearance  of  patient  endurance  of  all  the  evil  which  earth 
could  bring,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  essential  to  the  character 
of  ono  who  rated  all  earthly  things  at  their  own  just  estimate 
of  nothingness.  When  he  had  finished  the  duty  ci  the  evenings 
he  came  up  to  his  daughter,  wished  her  good-nighty  and,  having 
done  BO,  continued  to  hold  her  by  the  hands  lor  half  a  minute ; 
then  drawing  her  towards  him,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  ejacu- 
lated, 'The  God  of  Israel  bless  you,  even  with  the  blessings  ol 
the  promise,  my  dear  baim  1 ' 

It  was  not  either  in  the  nature  or  habits  of  David  Deans  to 
seem  a  fond  father;  nor  was  he  often  observed  to  experience^  or 
at  least  to  evince,  that  fulness  of  the  heart  whidi  seeks  to 
expand  itself  in  tender  expressions  or  caresses  even  to  those 
who  were  dearest  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  used  to  censure 
this  as  a  degree  of  weakness  in  several  ci  his  neighbourB^  and 
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partioolarly  in  poor  widow  Butler.  It  followed,  however,  from 
the  taxity  of  such  emotions  in  this  self-denied  and  reserved 
man,  that  his  children  attadied  to  occasional  marks  of  his 
afieoticm  and  approbation  a  degree  of  hig^  interest  and  solem- 
nitjy  well  considering  them  as  evidences  of  feelings  which  were 
only  ei^KTessed  when  they  became  too  intense  for  suppression 
or  conoealment. 

With  deep  emotion,  therefore^  did  he  bestow,  and  his 
daughter  receive,  this  boiediction  and  pat^nal  caress.  'And 
you,  my  dear  fiither,'  exclaimed  Jeanie,  when  the  door  had 
closed  upon  the  yenenble  old  man,  'may  you  have  purchased 
and  promised  blessings  multiplied  upon  you — ^upon  you,  who 
walk  in  this  world  as  though  ye  were  not  of  the  world,  and 
hold  all  that  it  can  give  or  take  away  but  as  the  midgea  that 
the  sun-blink  brings  out,  and  the  evening  wind  sweeps  away ! ' 

She  now  made  preparation  for  her  night-walk  Her  father 
sl^t  in  another  part  of  the  dwelling,  and,  regular  in  all  his 
habits,  seldom  or  never  left  his  apartment  when  he  had  betaken 
himseltf  to  it  for  the  evening.  It  was  therefore  easy  for  her  to 
leave  the  house  unobeerv^  so  soon  as  the  time  approached 
at  which  she  was  to  keep  her  appointment.  But  the  step  she 
was  about  to  take  had  difficulties  and  tenora  in  her  own  eyes, 
though  she  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  her  father's  interference. 
Her  life  had  been  spent  in  the  quiet^  unifonn,  and  r^ular 
aeduaion  of  their  peaceful  and  monotonous  household.  The 
very  hour  which  some  damsels  of  the  present  day,  as  well  of 
het  own  as  of  higher  d^ree,  wotdd  consider  as  the  natural 
period  of  commencing  an  evening  of  pleasure,  brought,  in  her 
opinion,  awe  and  solemnity  in  it;  and  the  resolution  she  had 
taken  had  a  strange,  danng,  and  adventurous  character,  to 
which  she  could  haidly  reconcOe  herself  when  the  moment 
approached  for  putting  it  into  execution.  Her  hands  trembled 
as  she  snooded  her  £ur  hair  beneath  the  ribband,  then  the 
only  ornament  or  cover  which  young  unmarried  women  wore 
on  their  head,  and  as  she  adjusted  the  scarlet  tartan  screen  or 
mufOer  made  of  plaid,  which  the  Scottish  women  wore,  much 
in  the  fashion  of  the  black  silk  veils  still  a  part  of  female  dress 
in  the  Netherlands.  A  sense  of  impropriety  as  well  as  of 
danger  pressed  upon  her,  as  she  lifted  the  latch  of  her  paternal 
mansion  to  leave  it  on  so  wfld  an  expedition,  and  at  so  late  an 
hour,  unprotected,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  her  natimil 
guardian. 

When  she  found  herself  abroad  and  in  the  open  fields,  addi- 
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tional  sabjeets  of  apprehenrion  crowded  upon  her.  The  dim 
cliflb  and  scattered  rocks,  interspersed  with  groen  sward,  throng 
which  she  had  to  pass  to  the  place  of  appointment,  as  they 
glimmered  before  her  in  a  dear  autumn  night,  recalled  to 
her  memory  many  a  deed  of  Tiolenoe,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  had  been  done  and  suffored  among  them.  In  earlier 
days  they  had  been  the  haunt  of  robbers  and  assassins,  the 
memory  of  whose  crimes  is  preserved  in  the  Tarious  edicts 
which  the  council  of  the  tnty,  and  even  the  parliament  of  Soot- 
land,  had  passed  for  dispersing  their  bands,  and  ensuring  safety 
to  the  lieges,  so  near  the  precincts  of  the  dty.  The  names  of 
these  criimnals,  and  of  their  atrodties,  were  still  remembered 
in  traditions  of  the  scattered  cottages  and  the  ndghbouiing 
suburb.  In  latter  times,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the 
sequestered  and  broken  character  of  the  ground  rendered  it 
a  fit  theatre  for  duels  and  r€ne<mirt8  among  the  fiery  youth  of 
the  period.  Two  or  three  of  these  inddents,  all  sanguinary, 
and  one  of  them  fatal  in  its  termination,  had  happened  mnce 
Deans  came  to  live  at  St.  Leonard's.  His  daughter's  recollec- 
tions, therefore^  were  of  blood  and  horror  as  she  pursued  the 
small  scarce -tracked  solitary  path,  every  step  of  which  con- 
veyed her  to  a  greater  distance  from  help,  and  deeper  into  the 
ominous  seclusion  of  these  unhallowed  prednots. 

As  the  moon  began  to  peer  forth  on  the  scene  with  a 
doubtful,  flitting,  and  solemn  light,  Jeanle's  apprehensions 
took  another  turn,  too  peculiar  to  her  rank  and  country  to 
remain  unnoticed.  But  to  trace  its  origin  will  require  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Th«  spirit  I  Imre  aeen 
May  be  the  dcTlL    And  the  devil  lute  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape. 

WncHORAFT  and  demonology,  aa  we  have  had  already  oooasioa 
to  remark,  were  at  this  penod  believed  in  by  almost  all  ranks, 
but  more  especially  among  the  stiieter  classes  of  Presbyteriansi 
whose  government  when  their  party  were  at  the  head  of  tho 
state,  bad  been  much  sullied  by  their  eagerness  to  inquire 
into  and  persecute  these  imaginaxy  crimes.  Now,  in  this 
point  of  view,  also^  St.  Leonud's  Crags  and  the  adjacent 
chase  were  a  dreaded  and  ill-reputed  district.  Not  only  had 
witches  held  their  meetings  there,  but  even  of  very  late  years 
the  enthusiast,  or  impostor,  mentioned  in  the  Fandcemotmim  of 
Richard  Bovet,  Gentleman,*  had,  among  the  recesses  of  these 
romantio  cliffo,  found  his  way  into  the  hidden  retreats  where 
the  fairies  revel  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

With  all  these  legends  Jeanie  Deans  was  too  well  acquainted 
to  escape  that  strodg  impression  which  they  usually  make  on 
the  imagination*  Indeed,  relations  of  this  ghostly  kind  had 
been  familiar  to  her  from  her  infancy,  for  they  were  the  only 
relief  which  her  father's  conversation  affi>rded  from  contro- 
versial aigument^  or  the  gloomy  history  of  the  strivings  and 
testimonies,  escapes,  captures,  tortures,  and  executions  of  those 
martyrs  of  the  Covenant  with  whom  it  was  his  ohiefest  boast 
to  say  he  had  been  acquainted.  In  the  recesses  of  mountains^ 
in  caverns,  and  in  morasses,  to  which  these  persecuted  en- 
thusiasts were  so  ruthlessly  pursued,  they  conceived  they  had 
often  to  contend  with  the  visible  assaults  of  the  Enemy  of 
mankind,  as  in  the  cities  and  in  the  cultivated  fields  they 
were  exposed  to  those  of  the  tyrannical  government  and  their 
soldiery.    Such  were  the  terrors  which  made  one  of  their 
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gifted  seen  exclaim,  when  hk  oompaakm  xetamed  to  him, 
after  having  left  him  alcme  in  a  hamited  cavem  in  Som  in 
Gallowaj,  'It  is  hard  living  in  this  world — ^incarnate  devila 
above  the  earth,  and  devils  under  the  earth  1  Satan  has  been 
here  since  ye  went  awaj,  but  I  have  dismissed  him  bj  resist- 
ance ;  we  will  be  no  more  troubled  with  him  this  night.'  David 
Deans  believed  this,  and  many  other  such  ghostly  encounters 
and  victories,  on  the  faith  of  the  ansan,  or  auxiliaries  of  the 
banished  prophets.  This  event  was  beyond  David's  remem- 
brance. But  he  used  to  tell  with  great  awe»  yet  not  without  a 
feeling  of  proud  superiority  to  his  auditora,  how  he  himself  had 
been  present  at  a  field-meeting  at  Orochmade,  when  the  duty 
of  the  day  was  interrupted  by  the  apparition  of  a  tall  black 
man,  who,  in  the  act  of  crossing  a  ford  to  join  the  congregation, 
lost  ground,  and  was  carried  down  apparently  by  the  fume  of  the 
stream.  All  were  instantly  at  work  to  assist  him,  but  with  so 
little  success  that  ten  or  twelve  stout  men,  who  had  hold  of 
the  rope  which  they  had  cast  in  to  his  aid,  were  rather  in 
danger  to  be  dragged  into  the  stream,  and  lose  their  own  live% 
than  likely  to  save  that  of  the  supposed  perishing  man.  *  But 
famous  John  Semple  of  Carspbarn,'  David  Deans  used  to  say 
with  exultation, '  saw  the  whaup  in  the  rape.  **  Quit  the  rope," 
he  cried  to  us — ^f or  I  that  was  but  a  callant  had  a  baud  o'  the 
rape  mysell — **  it  is  the  Great  Enemy !  he  will  bum,  but  not 
diown;  his  design  is  to  disturb  the  good  wark,  by  raising 
wonder  and  confusion  in  vour  minds,  to  put  off  from  yotir 
spirits  all  that  ye  hae  heard  and  felt.**  Sae  we  let  go  the  rape^' 
sud  David,  'aod  he  went  adown  the  water  screeching  and 
hollering  like  a  BuU  of  Bashan,  as  he's  ca'd  in  Scripture.'  * 

Trained  in  these  and  similar  legends,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Jeanie  began  to  feel  an  ill-defined  apprehension,  not  merely  of 
the  phantoms  which  might  beset  her  way,  but  of  the  quality, 
nature,  and  purpose  of  the  being  who  had  thus  appointed  her  a 
meeting  at  a  place  and  hour  of  horror,  and  at  a  time  when  her 
mind  must  be  necessarily  full  of  those  tempting  and  ensnaring 
thoughts  of  grief  and  despair  which  were  supposed  to  lay 
sufierers  particularly  open  to  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One. 
If  such  an  idea  had  crossed  even  Butler's  well-informed  mind,  it 
was  calculated  to  make  a  much  stronger  impression  upon  hers. 
Tet  firmly  believing  the  possibility  of  an  encounter  so  terrible  to 
flesh  and  blood,  Jeanie,  with  a  degree  of  resolution  of  which  we 
cannot  sufficiently  estimate  the  merit,  because  the  incredulity 

*  See  lutsroouna  of  the  Oovnutan  wttb  titt  InTtalUle  Worid.    Note  lOi 
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of  the  age  has  rendered  ns  strangen  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  her  feelings^  persevered  in  her  determination  not  to  omit  an 
opportunity  of  doing  something  towards  saving  her  sister, 
although,  in  the  attempt  to  avail  herself  of  it,  die  might  be 
exposed  to  dangers  so  dreadful  to  her  imagination*  So^  Hke 
Christiana  in  the  PilgrimCi  Progrtmf  ifhea  travermng  with  a 
timid  yet  resolved  st^  the  terrors  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  she  glided  on  by  rock  and  stone,  'now  in  glimmer 
sad  now  in  gloom,'  as  her  path  lay  through  moonlight  or 
shadow,  and  endeavoured  to  overpower  the  suggestions  c^  fear, 
sometimes  by  fixing  her  mind  upon  the  distressed  condition  of 
her  sister,  and  the  duty  she  lay  under  to  alford  her  aid,  should 
that  be  in  her  power,  and  more  frequently  by  recurring  in 
mental  prayer  to  the  protection  of  that  Bdng  to  whom  night  is 
as  noonday. 

Thus  drowning  at  one  time  her  fears  by  fixing  her  mind  on 
a  subject  of  overpowering  interest^  and  arguing  them  down  at 
others  by  referring  herseJf  to  the  protection  of  the  Deity,  she 
at  lengti^  approached  the  place  assigned  for  this  mysterious 
conference. 

It  was  situated  in  the  depth  of  the  valley  behind  Salisbury 
CrE^  which  has  for  a  background  the  north-weeteni  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  called  Arthur's  Seat,  on  whose  descent  still 
remain  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a  chapel,  or  hermitage, 
dedicated  to  St.  Anthony  the  Eremite.  A  better  site  for 
such  a  building  could  hardly  have  been  selected;  for  the 
chapel,  situated  among  the  rude  and  pathless  clifis,  lies  in  a 
desert,  even  in  the  immediate  vioinily  of  a  rich,  populous,  and 
tumultuous  capital;  and  the  hum  of  the  city  might  mingle 
with  the  orisons  of  the  recluses,  conveying  as  little  of  worldly 
interest  as  if  it  had  been  the  roar  of  the  distant  oceian. 
Beneath  the  steep  ascent  on  which  these  ruins  are  still  visible, 
was,  and  perhaps  is  stiU,  pointed  out  the  place  where  the 
wretch  Nicol  Muschat,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
these  pages,  had  dosed  a  long  scene  of  cruelty  towards  his 
unfortunate  wife  by  murdering  her,  with  circumstances  of  un- 
common barbarity.  The  execration  in  which  the  man's  crime 
was  held  extended  itself  to  the  place  where  it  was  perpetrated, 
which  was  marked  by  a  small  cairn,  or  heap  of  stones,  com- 
posed of  those  which  each  chance  passenger  Imd  thrown  there 
in  testimony  of  abhorrence,  and  on  the  prindide,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  ancient  British  malediction,  'May  you  have  a  csim  for 
your  burial-place  I ' 
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Ab  our  heroine  amnoaehed  this  ominoiu  and  unhallowed 
spot,  she  paused  and  looked  to  the  moon,  now  rising  broad  on 
the  north-west^  and  shedding  a  more  distinct  light  than  it  had 
afforded  daring  her  walk  thither.  Eyeing  the  planet  for  a 
moment^  she  then  slowly  and  fearfully  turned  her  head  towards 
the  cainiy  from  which  it  was  at  first  ayerted.  She  was  at  first 
disappointed.  Nothing  was  visible  beside  the  little  pUe  of 
stones,  which  riione  grey  in  the  moonlight.  A  mnltitade  of 
confused  suggestions  rushed  on  her  mind.  Had  her  corre- 
spondent deceired  her,  and  broken  his  appointment  f  was  he  too 
tardy  at  the  appointment  he  had  made  I  or  had  some  strange 
turn  ci  fate  prevented  him  from  appearing  as  he  proposed  1 
or,  if  he  were  an  unearthly  being,  as  her  secret  apprehenaoons 
suggested,  was  it  his  object  merely  to  delude  her  with  false 
hopes,  and  put  her  to  unnecessary  toO  and  terror,  according  to 
the  nature,  as  she  had  heard,  of  those  wandering  demons  t  or 
did  he  purpose  to  blast  her  with  the  sudden  honors  of  his 
presence  when  Ae  had  come  close  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  f 
These  anxious  reflections  did  not  prevent  her  approaching  to 
the  cairn  with  a  pace  that^  though  slow,  was  determined. 

When  she  was  within  two  yards  of  the  heap  of  stones,  a 
figure  rose  suddenly  up  from  behind  it,  and  Jeanie  scarce 
forbore  to  scream  aloud  at  what  seemed  the  realisation  of  the 
most  frightful  of  her  anticipations.  She  constrsined  hemlf  to 
silence,  however,  and,  making  a  dead  pause,  suffered  the  figure 
to  open  the  conversation,  which  he  did  by  asking,  in  a  voice 
which  agitation  rendered  tremulous  and  hcdlow,  ^Are  you  the 
sister  ci  that  ill-fated  young  woman  t ' 

'^  ^  I  am ;  I  am  the  sister  of  Effie  Deans  1 '  exclaimed  Jeanie. 
'And  as  ever  you  hope  God  will  hear  you  at  your  need,  tell 
me,  if  you  can  tell,  what  can  be  done  to  save  her  !^ 

*  I  do  not  hope  Qod  will  hear  me  at  my  need,'  was  the  singular 
answer.  '  I  do  not  deserve — I  do  not  expect  He  will.'  This 
desperate  language  he  uttered  in  a  tone  calmer  than  that  with 
which  he  had  at  first  spoken,  probably  because  the  shock  of  first 
addressing  her  was  what  he  felt  moat  difficult  to  overcome. 

Jeanie  remained  mute  with  horror  to  hear  language  expressed 
so  utterly  foroign  to  all  which  she  had  ever  been  acquainted 
with,  that  it  sounded  in  her  ears  rather  like  that  of  a  fiend 
than  of  a  human  being. 

The  stranger  pursued  his  address  to  her  without  seeming  to 
notice  her  surprise.  'You  see  before  you  a  wretch  predestined 
to  evil  here  and  hereafter.' 
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'For  the  sake  of  Heayen,  that  Keara  and  sees  ufl,' said  Jeanie, 
'dinna  speak  in  this  desperate  fashion.  The  Gospel  is  sent  to 
the  chief  of  sinners — ^to  the  most  miserable  among  the  miserable.' 

'Then  should  I  have  my  own  share  therein,'  said  the 
stranger,  '  if  you  call  it  sinful  to  haye  been  the  destruction  of 
the  mother  that  bore  me,  of  the  friend  that  loved  me,  of  the 
woman  that  trusted  me,  of  the  innocent  child  that  was  bom  to  me. 
If  to  have  done  all  this  is  to  be  a  sinner,  and  to  survive  it  is  to 
be  miserable,  then  am  I  most  guilty  and  most  miserable  indeed.' 

'Then  you  are  the  wicked  cause  of  my  sister's  mint'  said 
Jeanie,  with  a  natural  touch  of  indignati<Ki  expressed  in  her 
tone  of  voice. 

'Curse  me  for  it  if  you  will,'  said  the  strainer;  'I  have 
well  deserved  it  at  your  hand.' 

'  It  is  fitter  for  me,'  said  Jeanie,  '  to  pray  to  God  to  forgive 
you.' 

'  Do  as  you  will,  how  you  will,  or  what  you  will,'  he  replied, 
with  vehemence ;  '  only  promise  to  obey  my  directions,  and  save 
your  sister's  life.' 

'  I  must  first  know,'  said  Jeanie, '  the  means  you  would  have 
me  use  in  her  behalf.' 

'  No !  you  must  first  swear — solemnly  swear — ^that  you  will 
employ  them,  when  I  make  them  known  to  you.' 

'  Surely  it  is  needless  to  swear  that  I  will  do  all  that  is  law- 
ful to  a  Christian  to  save  the  life  of  my  sister  f ' 

'  I  will  have  no  reservation !'  thundered  the  stranger.  'Law- 
ful or  unlawful.  Christian  or  heathen,  you  shall  swear  to  do  my 
best  and  act  by  my  counsel,  or — ^you  little  know  whose  wrath 
you  provoke  1' 

'  I  will  think  on  what  you  have  said,'  said  Jeanie,  who  began 
to  get  much  alarmed  at  the  frantic  vehemence  of  his  manner, 
and  disputed  in  her  own  mind  whether  she  spoke  to  a  maniac 
or  an  apostate  spirit  incarnate — '  I  will  think  on  what  you  say, 
and  let  you  ken  to-morrow.' 

'To-morrow!'  exclaimed  the  man,  with  a  laugh  of  scorn. 
'And  where  will  I  be  to-mcnrowt  or  where  will  you  be  to- 
night, unless  you  swear  to  walk  by  my  ooimsel  t  There  was 
one  accursed  deed  done  at  this  spot  before  now;  and  there 
shall  be  another  to  match  it  unless  you  yield  up  to  my  guid- 
anoe  body  and  soul.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  offered  a  pistol  at  the  unfortunate  young 
woman.  She  neither  fled  nor  fainted,  but  sunk  on  her  knees 
and  asked  him  to  spare  her  life. 
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'Is  that  all  yon  have  tosajT'  nid  the  unmoved  roffian. 

'Do  not  dip  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  defenoeleBB 
creature  that  has  trusted  to  jou,'  said  Jeanie,  still  on  her 
knees. 

'Is  that  all  you  can  say  for  your  lifef  Haye  you  no  pio- 
miae  to  give  T  Will  you  destroy  your  Bister,  and  ccnnpel  me 
to  shed  more  bloodt' 

'  I  can  pnynuae  nothing,'  said  Jeanie,  '  whibh  is  unlawful  for 
a  Christian.' 

He  cocked  the  wei^pon  and  held  it  towards  her. 

'May  God  foigiye  you]'  she  said,  pressing  her  hands 
forcibly  against  her  eyes. 

'  D—^~a ! '  mutterod  the  man ;  and,  turning  aside  {ram  her, 
he  uncocked  the  pistol  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket.  '  I  am 
a  villain,'  he  sai<^  '  steeped  in  guilt  and  wretchedness,  but  not 
wicked  enough  to  do  you  any  harm !  I  only  wished  to  terrify 
you  into  my  measures.  She  hears  me  not — she  is  gone! 
Great  God  I  what  a  wretch  am  I  become ! ' 

As  he  spoke,  she  recovered  herself  from  an  agony  which 
partook  of  the  bitterness  of  death ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two^ 
through  the  strong  exertion  of  her  natural  sense  and  courage, 
collected  herself  sufficiently  to  understand  he  intended  her  no 
personal  injury. 

'No!'  he  repeated;  'I  would  not  add  to  the  murder  of 
your  sister,  and  of  her  child,  that  of  any  one  belonging  to  her! 
Mad,  frantic,  as  I  am,  and  unrestrained  by  either  fear  or  mercy, 
given  up  to  the  possession  of  an  evil  being,  and  forsaken  by 
all  that  is  good,  I  would  not  hurt  you,  were  the  world  offered 
me  for  a  bribe !  But,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  dear  to  you, 
swear  you  will  follow  my  counsel.  Take  this  weapon,  shoot 
me  through  the  head,  and  with  your  own  hand  revenge  your 
sister's  wrong,  only  follow  the  course — the  only  course,  by 
which  her  life  can  be  saved.' 

'Alas !  is  she  innocent  or  guilty  f 

'She  is  guiltless — guiltless  of  eyeiything  but  of  having 
trusted  a  villain !  Yet,  bad  it  not  be^  for  those  that  were 
worse  than  I  am — ^yes,  worse  than  I  am,  though  I  am  bad 
indeed — ^this  misery  had  not  befallen.' 

'  And  my  sister's  child — does  it  live  t '  said  Jeanie. 

'No;  it  was  murdered — the  new-bom  infant  was  barbar- 
ously murdered,'  he  uttered  in  a  low,  yet  stem  and  sustained 
voice;  'but^'  he  added  hastily,  'not  by  her  knowledge  or  con* 
sent.' 
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'Then  why  cannot  the  guilty  be  brought  to  justice,  and 
the  innocent  freedt' 

'  Tonnent  me  not  with  questions  which  can  serve  no  pur- 
pose,' he  sternly  replied.  *  The  deed  was  done  by  those  who  are 
for  enough  fh>m  pursuit,  and  safe  enough  from  discoveiy !  No 
one  can  save  Effie  but  yourself.' 

'Woe's  me!  how  is  it  in  my  powert'  asked  Jeanie,  in 
despcmdeney. 

'  Hearken  to  me !  You  have  sense — ^you  can  apprehend  my 
meaning — ^I  will  trust  you.  Tour  sister  is  innocent  of  the 
crime  charged  against  her ' 

'Thank  God  for  that!'  said  Jeanie. 

'  Be  still  and  hearken !  The  person  who  assisted  her  in  her 
illness  murdered  the  child ;  but  it  was  without  the  mother's 
knowledge  or  consent  She  is  therefore  guiltless — as  guiHless 
as  the  unhappy  innocent  that  bnt  gasped  a  few  minutes  in  this 
unhappy  world ;  the  better  was  its  hap  to  be  so  soon  at  rest. 
She  is  innocent  as  that  infant,  and  yet  she  must  die ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  clear  her  of  the  law  I ' 

'Cannot  the  wretches  be  discovered  and  given  up  to  punish- 
mentt'  said  Jeanie. 

'Do  you  think  you  will  persuade  those  who  are  hardened 
in  guilt  to  die  to  save  another  t  Is  that  the  reed  you  would 
lean  tot' 

'But  you  said  there  was  a  remedy,'  again  gasped  out  the 
t^Tified  young  wcMnan. 

'  There  is,'  answered  the  stranger,  'and  it  is  in  your  own 
hands.  The  blow  which  the  law  aims  cannot  be  broken  by 
directly  encountering  it,  but  it  may  be  turned  aside.  You  saw 
your  sister  during  the  period  preceding  the  birth  of  her  child ; 
what  is  so  natural  as  that  she  should  have  mentioned  her  con- 
dition to  youf  The  doing  so  would,  as  their  cant  goes,  take 
the  case  from  under  the  statute,  for  it  removes  the  quality  of 
concealment.  I  know  their  jaigon,  and  have  had  sad  cause  to 
know  it;  and  the  quality  of  concealment  is  essential  to  this 
statutory  offence.  Nothing  is  so  natural  as  that  Effie  should 
have  mentioned  her  condition  to  you;  think — ^reflect — I  am 
positive  that  she  did.' 

'Woe's  me!'  said  Jeanie,  'she  never  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject,  but  grat  sorely  when  I  spoke  to  her  about  her  altered 
looks  and  the  change  on  her  spirits.' 

'You  asked  her  questions  on  the  subject!'  he  said,  eagerly. 
'You  muti  remembcor  her  answer  was  a  confession  that  she  had 
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been  ruined  by  a  villain — yes,  lay  a  sinrng  empbans  on  tbat — 
a  cruel  false  villain  call  it— -any  other  name  is  unneoesaary ; 
and  that  ahe  bore  under  her  boeom  the  oonaequenoes  of  his 
guilt  and  her  folly;  and  that  he  had  assured  her  he  would 
provide  safely  for  her  approaching  illness.  Well  he  kept  his 
word ! '  These  last  words  he  spoke  as  it  were  to  himself,  and 
with  a  violent  gesture  of  self-accusation,  and  then  calmly  pro- 
ceeded, 'You  will  remember  all  thisT  That  is  all  that  is 
necessaiy  to  be  said.' 

'  But  I  cannot  remember,'  answered  Jeanie,  with  simplicity, 
'  that  which  Effie  never  told  me.' 

'Are  you  so  dull — so  very  dull  of  apprehension t'  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  grasping  her  arm,  and  holding  it  firm  in 
his  hand.  *  I  tell  you  (speaking  between  his  teeth,  and  under 
his  breath,  but  with  great  energy),  you  muit  remember  that 
she  told  you  all  this,  whether  she  ever  said  a  syUable  of  it 
or  no.  You  must  repeat  this  tale,  in  which  there  is  no  false- 
hood, except  in  so  fiur  as  it  was  not  told  to  you,  before  these 
Justices — Justiciary — whatever  they  call  their  bloodthinty 
court,  and  save  your  sister  from  b^ng  murdered,  and  them 
from  becoming  murderers.  Do  not  hesitate ;  I  pledge  life  and 
salvation,  that  in  saying  what  I  have  said,  you  will  only  speak 
the  simple  truth.' 

'  But,'  replied  Jeanie,  whose  judgment  was  too  accurate  not 
to  see  the  sophistiy  of  this  aigument,  '  I  shall  be  man-sworn  in 
the  very  thing  in  which  my  testimony  is  wanted,  for  it  is  the 
concealment  fcH*  which  poor  £ffie  is  blamed,  and  you  would 
make  me  tell  a  falsehood  anent  it.' 

'  I  see,'  he  said,  'my  first  suspicions  of  you  were  right,  and 
tbat  you  will  let  your  sister,  innocent,  fair,  and  guiltless,  except 
in  trusting  a  villain,  die  the  death  of  a  murderess,  rather  than 
bestow  the  breath  ol  your  mouth  and  the  sound  of  your  voice 
to  save  her.' 

'  I  wad  ware  the  best  blood  in  my  body  to  keep  her  skaith- 
less,'  said  Jeanie,  weeping  in  bitter  agony ;  *  but  I  canna  change 
right  into  wrang^  or  make  that  true  which  is  false.' 

'  Foolish,  hard-hearted  girl,' said  the  stranger, '  are  you  afraid 
of  what  they  may  do  to  you  f  I  tell  you,  even  the  retainers  of 
the  law,  who  course  life  as  greyhounds  do  hares,  will  rejoice  at 
the  escape  of  a  creature  so  young — eo  beautiful ;  that  they  will 
not  suspect  your  tale ;  that,  if  they  did  suspect  it,  they  would 
consider  you  as  deserving,  not  only  of  forgiveness,  but  of  praise 
for  your  natural  afieotion.' 
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'It  is  not  man  I  fear,'  said  Jeaoie,  looking  upward;  'the 
Gody  whose  name  I  must  call  on  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  I 
say,  He  will  know  the  falsehood.' 

'  And  He  will  know  the  motive,'  said  the  stranger,  eagerly ; 
'He  will  knov  that  you  are  doing  this,  not  tar  lucre  of 
gain,  but  to  save  the  life  of  the  innocent,  and  prevent  the  com- 
miaauMi  of  a  woTBo  Gclme  than  that  which  the  law  seeks  to 
avenge.' 

'  He  has  ^ven  us  a  law,'  said  Jeanie^  'for  the  lamp  of  our 
path ;  if  we  stray  from  it  we  err  against  knowledge.  I  may  not 
do  evil,  even  l^t  good  may  come  out  of  it.  But  you — ^you 
that  ken  all  this  to  be  true,  which  I  must  take  on  your  word — 
you  that,  if  I  understood  what  you  said  e'en  now,  promised  her 
shelter  and  protection  in  her  travail,  why  do  not  you  step  for- 
ward and  bear  leal  and  soothfast  evidence  in  her  behalf,  as  ye 
may  with  a  dear  conscience  f 

'To  whom  do  you  talk  of  a  dear  conscience,  woman?'  said 
he,  with  a  sudden  fierceness  which  renewed  her  terrors — '  tomel 
I  have  not  known  one  for  many  a  year.  Bear  witness  in  her 
behalf  f — a  proper  witness,  that,  even  to  speak  these  few  words 
to  a  woman  of  so  little  consequence  as  yourself,  must  choose 
such  an  hour  and  such  a  place  as  this.  When  you  see  owls  and 
bats  fly  abroad,  like  larks,  in  the  sunshine,  you  may  expect  to 
see  such  as  I  am  in  the  assemblies  of  men.  Hush !  listen  to 
that.' 

A  voice  was  heard  to  sing  one  of  those  wild  and  monotonous 
strains  so  common  in  Scotland,  and  to  which  the  natives  of  that 
country  chant  their  old  ballads.  The  sound  ceased,  then  came 
nearer  and  was  renewed ;  the  stranger  listened  attentively,  still 
holdii^  Jeanie  by  the  arm  (as  she  stood  by  him  in  motionless 
terror),  as  if  to  prevent  her  interrupting  the  strain  by  speaking 
or  stinring.  When  the  sounds  were  renewed,  the  woids  were 
distinctly  audible : 

'When  the  glede's  in  the  bine  oloud, 

The  laTTOck  lies  still ; 
When  the  hound's  in  the  green-wood, 
The  hind  keeps  the  hilL^ 

The  person  who  sung  kept  a  strained  and  powerful  voice  at  its 
highest  pitch,  so  that  it  could  be  heard  at  a  very  considerable 
distance.  As  the  song  ceased,  they  might  hear  a  stifled  sound, 
as  of  steps  and  whispers  of  persons  approaching  them.  The 
song  was  again  raised,  but  the  tune  was  changed : 
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'0  sleep  ye  eomd,  fo  JemM.  abe  eeid, 

When  y  snld  rise  and  ride  f 
There's  twenty  men,  wi'  bow  sod  hUde, 

Are  seeking  idiere  ye  hide.' 

^IdarestajDO  loogw/ laid  thestnoiger.  '  Retotn  honM^  or 
renuun  till  Uiey  ccme  up^  joa  have  nothing  to  fear;  but 
do  not  tell  you  saw  me :  your  osteins  ftite  is  in  your  hands.' 
So  flaying,  he  turned  from  her,  and  with  a  swift,  yet  oautiously 
noiselefls  step  plunged  into  the  daritness  on  the  side  most 
remote  from  the  sounds  which  they  heard  approaching;  and 
was  soon  lost  to  her  sight.  Jeanie  remained  by  the  cairn 
terrified  beyond  expression,  and  uncertain  whether  she  ou^t 
to  fly  homeward  with  all  the  speed  she  could  exert,  or  wait  the 
approach  of  those  who  were  advancing  towards  her.  This  un- 
certainty detained  her  so  long  that  she  now  distinctly  saw  two 
or  three  figures  already  so  near  to  her  that  a  precipitate  fli^t 
would  haye  been  equally  fruitless  and  impolitic 
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She  speaks  things  in  donbi, 
That  carry  bat  half  sense :  her  spMoh  is  notldng^ 
Yet  the  nnshaped  nse  of  it  doth  more 
The  hearers  to  ooUeotion ;  th^  aim  at  it, 
And  boteh  the  words  up  to  fit  their  own  thonghts. 

LiKB  the  digremye  poot  Arioeto,  I  find  myself  under  the 
neoesaity  of  oonneoting  the  branchea  of  my  stoxy,  by  taking 
up  the  adyentureB  of  another  of  the  characters,  and  bringing 
them  down  to  the  point  at  whioh  ve  have  left  l^ose  of  Jeanie 
Deans.  It  is  not^  perhaps,  the  most  artificial  way  of  telling 
a  story,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  sparing  the  necessity  <^ 
resuming  what  a  knitter  (if  stoddng-looms  have  left  sudi  a 
perate  in  the  land)  might  <»11  our  'dropped  stitdies ' ;  a  labour 
in  which  the  author  generally  toils  mudi,  without  getting  credit 
for  his  pains. 

'  I  could  risk  a  sma'  wad,'  said  the  derk  to  the  magistrate, 
'that  this  rascal  Ratclifie^  tf  he  were  ensured  of  his  neck's 
safety,  could  do  more  than  ony  ten  of  our  police-people  and 
constables  to  help  us  to  get  out  of  this  scrape  of  Porteous's. 
He  is  weel  aoquent  wi'  a'  the  smugglers,  thieyes,  and  banditti 
about  Edinbu^h ;  and,  indeed,  he  may  be  called  the  father  of 
a'  the  misdoers  in  Scotiand,  for  he  has  passed  amat^  them  for 
these  twenty  jeani  by  the  name  of  Daddie  Rat.' 

'A  bonny  sort  of  a  scoundrel,'  replied  the  magistrate^  'to 
expect  a  place  under  the  city ! ' 

'Begging  your  honour's  pardon,'  said  the  city's  procurator- 
fiscal,  upon  whom  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  police  de- 
volyed,  'Mr.  Fairserieye  is  perfectly  in  the  right.  It  is  just 
sic  as  BatclifSo  that  the  town  needs  in  my  department ;  an'  if 
ase  be  that  he's  disposed  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  the  city 
service,  yell  no  find  a  better  man.  Yell  get  nae  saints  to  be 
searchers  for  uncustomed  goods,  or  for  thieves  and  uo-like; 
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and  your  decent  8ort  of  men,  religious  prafeaaon  and  broken 
tradesmen,  that  are  put  into  the  like  o  sic  trusty  can  do  nae 
gude  aya.  They  are  feared  for  this,  and  they  are  scrupulous 
about  that,  and  they  are  na  free  to  tell  a  lie,  though  it  may  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city ;  and  they  dinna  like  to  be  out  at 
irregular  hours,  and  in  a  daik  cauld  nighty  and  they  like  a  dout 
ower  the  croun  far  yraur ;  and  sae  between  the  fear  o*  God,  and 
the  fear  o'  man,  and  the  fear  o'  getting  a  sair  throat,  or  sair 
banes,  there's  a  dozen  o'  our  city-folk,  baith  waiters,  and  officers, 
and  constables,  that  can  find  out  naething  but  a  wee  bit  scul- 
duddery  for  the  benefit  of  the  kirk-treasurer.  Jock  Porteoua, 
that's  stiff  and  stark,  puir  fallow,  was  worth  a  dosen  o'  them; 
for  he  neyer  had  ony  feazs,  or  scruples,  or  doubts,  or  consdenoe, 
about  ony  thing  your  honours  bade  him/ 

'He  was  a  gude  seryant o'the  town,'  said  the  bailie,  'though 
he  was  an  ower  free-liying  man.  But  if  you  really  think  tUs 
raaoal  Batcliffe  could  do  us  ony  aenrice  in  diaooyering  these 
malefactors,  I  would  ensure  him  life^  reward,  and  promotion. 
It's  an  awBome  thing  this  mischance  for  the  city,  Mr.  Fair- 
sorieye.  It  will  be  yery  ill  taenwi'abune  stairs.  Queen  Oaroline, 
God  bless  her  I  is  a  woman — at  least  I  judge  sae,  and  it's  nae 
treason  to  speak  my  mind  sae  far — and  ye  maybe  ken  as  weel 
as  I  do,  for  ye  hae  a  housekeeper,  thou^  ye  arena  a  married 
man,  that  women  are  wilfu',  and  downa  bide  a  slight  And  it 
will  sound  ill  in  her  ears  that  sic  a  c(»ifused  mistake  suld  come 
to  pass,  and  naebody  sae  muckle  as  to  be  put  into  the  tolbooth 
about  it' 

'If  ye  thought  that,  sir,'aaid  the  procuxaftor^scal,  ^ we  could 
easily  olap  into  the  prison  a  few  blackguards  upon  suspicion.  It 
will  haye  a  gude  aetiye  look,  and  I  hae  aye  plenty  'oa  my  list^ 
that  wadna  be  a  hair  the  waur  of  a  week  or  twa's  imprison- 
ment ;  and  if  ye  thought  it  no  strictly  just,  ye  could  be  just 
the  easier  wi' them  the  neist  time  they  did  ony  thing  to  deeerye 
it :  they  arena  the  sort  to  be  lang  o'  gieing  ye  an  ojqportunity 
to  clear  scores  wi'  them  on  that  account' 

'I  doubt  that  will  hardly  do  in  this  case,  Mr.  Shaipitlaw,' 
returned  the  town-derk;  'they'll  run  their  lettered*  and  be 
adrift  again,  before  ye  ken  where  ye  are.' 

'  I  will  speak  to  the  Lord  Proyost,'  ^said  the  tnagistrate^ 
'about  Batdifie's  business.  Mr.  £harpitlaw,  you  will  go  with 
me  and  reoeiye  instructions.    Something  may  be  made  too  out 

*  A  Soofctiah  fonn  of  prooedim,  answering,  In  lome  respects,  to  the  Bngllsh  Habeas 
Oorpns. 
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of  this  story  of  Butler's  and  his  trnknown  gentleman.  I  know 
no  bnfflnesB  any  man  lias  to  swagger  about  in  the  King's  Pai^ 
and  call  himself  the  devil,  to  the  tenor  of  honest  folks,  who 
dinna  care  to  hear  mair  about  the  devil  than  is  said  from  the 
pulpit  on  the  Sabbath.  I  cannot  think  the  preacher  himsell 
wad  be  heading  the  mob,  though  the  time  has  been  they  hae 
been  as  forward  in  a  bruilzie  as  their  neighbouTB.' 

'But  these  times  are  lang  bye,' aaid  Mr.  Sharpitlaw.  'Inmy 
father's  time  there  was  mair  search  for  silenced  ministeiB  about 
the  Bow-head  and  the  Covenant  Close,  and  all  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
as  they  ca'd  the  dwellings  o' the  godly  in  those  days,  than  there's 
now  for  thieves  and  vagabcmds  in  the  Laigh  Calton  and  the 
back  o'  the  Canongate.  But  that  time's  weel  bye,  an  it  bide. 
And  if  the  bailie  will  get  me  directions  and  authority  from  the 
provosty  ril  speak  wi'  Daddie  Bat  mysell;  for  I'm  thinking  111 
make  mair  out  o'  him  than  yell  do.' 

Mr.  Sharpitlaw,  being  necessarily  a  man  of  high  trusty  was 
accordingly  empowered,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  make  such 
anangements  as  might  seem  in  the  emergency  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  Good  Town.  He  went  to  ti^e  jail  accordingly, 
ax^  saw  Batcliffe  in  private. 

The  relative  positions  ci  a  police-officer  and  a  professed  thief 
bear  a  different  complexion  according  to  circumstances.  The 
nioet  obvious  mmile  of  a  hawk  pouncing  upon  his  prey  is  often 
least  aj^licable.  Sometimes  the  guardian  of  justice  has  the  air 
of  a  cat  watching  a  mouse,  and,  while  he  suspends  his  purpose 
of  springing  upon  the  pilferer,  takes  care  so  to  calculate  his 
motioDS  that  he  shall  not  get  beyond  his  power.  Sometimes, 
more  passive  still,  he  uses  the  art  of  fascination  ascribed  to  the 
rattlesnake,  and  contents  himself  with  glaring  on  the  victim 
through  all  his  devious  flutterings;  certain  that  his  terror, 
confusion,  and  disorder  of  ideas  will  bring  him  into  his 
jaws  at  last  The  interview  between  Batdiffe  and  Sharpitlaw 
had  an  aapect  difibrent  from  all  thesa  They  sate  for  five 
minutes  sQent^  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  table,  and  looked 
fixedly  at  each  other,  with  a  sharps  knowing,  and  alert  oast 
of  countenance^  not  unmingled  wit^  an  inclination  to  laugh, 
and  resembled  more  than  anything  else  two  dogs  who,  pre- 
paring for  a  game  at  romps,  are  seen  to  couch  down  and 
remain  in  that  porture  for  a  little  time,  watching  each  other's 
movements,  and  waiting  which  shall  b^^  the  game. 

'  So,  Mr.  Batdiffe,'  said  the  officer,  conceiving  it  suited  his 
dignity  to  speak  firs^  'you  give  up  business,  I  find?' 
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'  Tes,  sir,' replied  Batoliffe ;  '  I  shall  be  on  that  lay  nae  malr ; 
and  I  think  that  will  save  joar  folk  some  trouble^  Mr.  Sharpit- 
lawT 

*  Which  Jock  Dalgleish  *  (then  finiaher  ol  the  lair  in  the 
Scottish  metnypolis)  wad  save  them  as  easily,'  returned  the 
procurator-fiscaL 

'Ay;  if  I  waited  in  the  tolbooth  here  to  have  him  fit  my 
cravat ;  but  thafs  an  idle  way  o'  speaking,  Mr.  Sharpitlaw.' 

'Why,  I  suppose  you  know  you  are  under  sentence  of  death, 
Mr.  Batcliffef  replied  Mr.  Sharpitlaw. 

'Ay,  so  are  a',  as  that  worthy  ministry  said  in  the  Tolbooth 
Kirk  the  day  Robertson  wan  off;  but  naebody  kens  when  it  will 
be  executed.  Gude  faith,  he  had  better  reason  to  say  sae  than 
he  dreamed  of,  before  the  play  was  played  out  that  morning ! ' 

'  This  Robertson,'  said  Sharpitlaw,  in  a  lower  and  something 
like  a  confidential  tone,  '  d'ye  ken,  Rat — ^that  is,  can  ye  gie  us 
ony  inkling  where  he  is  to  be  heard  teU  o' ?' 

'  Troth,  Mr.  Sharpitlaw,  111  be  frank  wi'  ye :  RobertscHi  is 
rather  a  cut  abune  me.  A  wild  deevil  he  was,  and  mony  a  daft 
prank  he  played ;  but|  except  the  collector's  job  that  Wilson  led 
him  into,  and  some  tuilzies  about  run  goods  wi'  the  gangers 
and  the  waiters,  he  never  did  ony  thing  that  came  near  our 
line  o'  business.' 

'  Umph  t  that's  singular,  considering  the  company  he  kept^' 

'  Fact)  upon  my  honoiur  and  credit,'  said  Ratcliffe,  gravely. 
'  He  keepit  out  o'  our  little  bits  of  affikirB,  and  that's  mair  thim 
Wilson  did ;  I  hae  dune  business  wi'  Wilson  afore  now.  But 
the  lad  will  come  on  in  lime,  there's  nae  fear  o'  him ;  naebody 
will  live  the  life  he  has  led  but  what  hell  come  to  sooner  or. 
later.'  '^ 

'Who  or  what  is  he,  Ratcliffdf  you  know,  I  suppose!'  said 
Sharpitlaw. 

'He's  better  bom,  I  judge,  than  he  cares  to  let  on;  he's 
been  a  soldier,  and  he  has  been  a  play-actor,  and  I  watna  what 
he  has  been  or  hasna  been,  for  as  young  as  he  is,  sae  that  it 
had  daffing  and  nonsense  about  it' 

'Pretty  pranks  he  has  played  in  his  time,  I  suppose!' 

'Ye  may  say  that,'  said  Ratcliffe,  with  a  sardonio  snule; 
^and  (touching  his  nose)  a  deevil  amang  the  lasses.' 

'Like  enough,'  said  Sharpitlaw.  *Weel,  Ratdiffe,  I'U  no 
stand  niffering  wi'  ye :  ye  ken  the  way  that  f avoiur's  gotten  in 
my  office ;  ye  maun  be  usefu'.' 

*  See  Note  SI. 
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'Certaiiify,  mx,  to  tha  beet  of  my  poww:  naething  for  nae- 
thing — I  ken  the  role  of  the  office,'  aaid  the  ez-depredtttor. 

'Now  the  principal  thing  in  haiid  e'en  now/  said  the  official 
perBon,  'is  this  job  of  PorteoiiB's.  An  ye  can  gie  us  a  Hft — 
why,  the  inner  turnkey's  offioe  to  begin  wi',  and  the  captainship 
in  time ;  ye  nnderstand  my  meaningf ' 

'Ay,  troth  do  I,  sir;  a  wink's  as  gude  as  a  nod  to  a  blind 
horse.  Bat  Jock  Porteous's  job — ^Lord  help  ye  1 — ^I  was  under 
sentence  the  haiU  time.  Qod !  but  I  cbuldna  help  laughing 
when  I  heard  Jock  skirling  for  mercy  in  the  lads'  hands! 
"Mony  a  het  skin  ye  hae  gien  me,  neighbour,"  thoc^ht  I,  "  tak 
ye  wluit's  gaun :  time  about's  fair  play ;  yell  ken  now  what 
hanging's  gude  for." ' 

'Come,  come,  this  is  all  nonsense.  Rat,'  said  the  procurator. 
'Ye  canna  creep  out  at  that  hole,  lad ;  you  must  speak  to  the 
pointy  you  nnderstaiid  me,  if  you  want  favour ;  gif-gaf  makes 
gude  friends,  ye  ken.' 

'But  how  can  I  speak  to  the  point,  as  your  honour  ca's  it,' 
said  Batdiffi),  demurely,  and  with  an  air  of  great  simplicity, 
'when  ye  ken  I  was  under  sentence,  and  in  the  strong-room  a' 
the  while  the  job  was  going  onf ' 

'And  how  can  we  turn  ye  loose  on  the  public  again,  Daddie 
Bat,  unless  ye  do  or  say  something  to  deserve  it? ' 

'  Well,  then,  d — ^n  it  1 '  answered  the  criminal, '  since  it  maun 
be  sae,  I  saw  Geordie  Bobertson  among  the  boys  that  brake  the 
jail ;  I  suppose  that  will  do  me  some  gude?' 

'That's  speaking  to  the  purpose,  indeed,' said  the  office-bearer; 
'and  now,  Bat»  where  think  ye  we'll  find  himf ' 

'Deil  haet  o'  me  kens,'  said  Batcliffie;  'he'll  no  likely  gang 
back  to  ony  o'  his  auld  howffe ;  hell  be  off  the  coimtry  by  this 
time.  He  has  gude  friends  some  gate  or  other,  for  a'  the  life 
he's  led ;  he's  been  weel  educate.' 

'Hell  grace  the  gallows  the  better,' said  Mr.  Sharpitlaw ;  'a 
desperate  d(^,  to  murder  an  officer  of  the  city  for  doing  his 
dufy !  wha  kens  wha's  turn  it  might  be  next  ?  But  you  saw  him 
plamlyl' 

'  Ajb  plainly  as  I  see  you.' 

'How  was  he  diessedf '  said  Sharpitlaw. 

'  I  couldna  wed  see ;  something  of  a  woman's  bit  mutch  on 
his  head;  butyeneversawsicaca'-throw.  Ane  couldna  hae  een 
to  a'thing.' 

'But  did  he  speak  to  no  onef '  said  Sharpitlaw. 

'They  were  a'  speaking  and  gabbling  through  other,'  said 
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Ratclifiby  who  was  obrioudj  unwiUiiig  to  carry  kk  evidence 
farther  than  he  could  poesihly  help. 

'This  will  not  do^  Ratclifie^'  said  the  proooxtttor ;  'you  must 
speak  <mt — cut — ok^/  tapping  the  tal^e  emphatically^  as  he  re- 
peated that  impressiye  monoeyllahle. 

'It's  yery  hard,  sir/  said  the  prisoner;  ^and  bat  for  the 
nnder  turnkey's  place ' 

*  And  the  revendon  of  the  captain^ — the  captaincy  d  the 
tolboothy  man — that  ia^  in  case  of  gnde  behayiour.' 

'Ay,  ay/  said  BatdifRa,  *gude  behaviour  I  there's  Uie  deeviL 
And  then  it's  waiting  for  dead  folks'  dioon  into  the  bargain.' 

'But  Robertson's  head  will  wei^  something,'  said  Sharpit- 
law — 'something  gay  and  heavy,  Rat;  the  town  maun  show 
cause— that's  right  and  reason — and  then  yell  hae  freedom  to 
enjoy  your  gear  honestly.' 

'I  dinna  ken,'  said  REitolifie;  'ifs  a  queer  way  of  beginning 
the  trade  of  honesty — ^but  deil  ma  care.  Weel,  then,  I  heard 
and  saw  him  speak  to  the  wench  Effie  Deaniy  thaf  s  up  there 
for  child  murder.' 

'The  deil  ye  did!  Rat,  this  is  finding  a  maze's  nest  wi'  a 
witness.  And  the  man  that  spoke  to  Bi^er  in  the  Park,  and 
that  was  to  meet  wi'  Jeanie  Deans  at  Muschat's  Oaim — ^whew  I 
lay  that  and  that  thegither !  As  sure  as  I  live  he's  been  the 
father  of  the  lassie's  wean.' 

'There  hae  been  waur  guesses  than  that,  I'm  thinkings' 
observed  Ratdiffe,  turning  his  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek 
and  squirdng  out  the  juice.  '  I  heard  something  a  while  syne 
about  his  drawing  up  wi'  a  bonny  quean  about  tibe  Pleasaunts, 
and  that  it  was  a'  Wilson  could  do  to  keep  him  frae  marrying 
her.' 

Here  a  city  officer  entered,  and  tdd  ShaipitlAW  that  they 
had  the  woman  in  custody  whom  he  had  directed  them  to  bring 
before  him. 

'  It's  little  matter  now,'  said  he, '  the  thing  is  taking  another 
turn ;  however,  Oeoige,  ye  may  bring  her  in.' 

The  officer  retired,  and  introduced,  upon  his  return,  a  tall, 
strapping  wench  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  dressed  ftmtastioally, 
in  a  sort  of  blue  riding- jacket,  with  tarnished  lace^  her  hear 
dubbed  like  that  of  a  man,  a  Highland  bonnet,  and  a  bunch  of 
broken  feathers,  a  riding-ddrt  (or  petticoat)  of  scarlet  camlet» 
embroidered  with  tami^ed  flowers.  Her  features  were  coarse 
and  masculine,  yet  at  a  little  distance,  by  dint  of  very  bright 
wild-looking  black  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  commanding 
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pioBle^  appeared  mtber  handaoma.  She  fioariflhed  the  switch 
she  held  in  her  hand,  droj^ped  a  eanrtesy  as  low  as  a  lady  at  a 
birthnight  introduotioii,  reooyered  herseu  seemingly  according 
to  Touchstone's  directions  to  Audrey,  and  opened  the  conversa- 
tiOQ  without  waiting  till  any  questions  were  asked. 

'Qod  gie  your  honour  gude  e'en,  and  mony  o'  them,  bonny 
Mr.  ShaipiUaw !  Gude  e'en  to  ye,  Daddie  Batton ;  they  tauld 
me  ye  were  hangedi  man;  or  did  ye  get  out  o'  John  Dalgleish's 
hands  like  hall-hangit  Maggie  Dicksont' 

'  Whisht,  ye  daft  jaud,'  said  Ratcliffe,  '  and  hear  what's  said 
to  ye.' 

'  Wi'  a'  my  hearty  Ration.  Great  preferment  for  poor  Madge 
to  be  brought  up  the  street  wi'  a  grand  man,  wi'  a  coat  a' 
pnflsomcntod  wi'  worse^lace,  to  speak  wi'  proTosts,  and  bailies, 
and  town-derka,  and  prokitors,  at  this  time  o'  day ;  and  the 
haill  town  lookiiog  at  me  too.  This  is  honour  on  earth  for 
anas!' 

'Ay,  Madge^'  said  Mr.  Shaipiilaw,  in  a  coaxing  tone;  'and 
ye're  dressed  out  in  vour  braws,  I  see;  these  are  not  your 
eyery-days'  daiths  ye  have  out' 

'Deil  be  in  my  fingers,  then  1 '  said  Madge.  '  £h,  sirs ! 
(observing  Butler  come  into  the  apartment),  there's  a  minister 
in  the  tdbooth;  wha  will  ca'  it  a  graceless  place  nowt  Fse 
warrant  he's  in  for  the  gude  auld  cause;  but  it's  be  nae  cause 
o'  mine^'  and  off  she  went  into  a  Boog : — 

'  Hev  for  cavalien,  ho  for  oayaliers, 
Dab  a  dub,  dub  a  dnb ; 
HavB  at  old  BeeLEobab, — 
Oliver^fl  squeaking  for  fiBar.' 

'Did  you  ever  see  that  madwoman  before!'  said  Sharpitlaw 
to  Butler. 

'  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir,'  replied  Butler. 

*  I  thought  as  much,'  said  the  procurator-fiflcal,  looking  to- 
wards Batcliffe,  who  answered  his  glance  with  a  nod  of  acqui- 
escence and  intelligence. 

'  But  iJiat  is  Madge  Wildfire,  as  she  calls  herself,'  said  the 
man  of  law  to  Butler. 

'Ay,  that  I  am,' said  Madge, '  and  that  I  have  been  ever  since 
I  was  something  better — heigh  ho  1  (and  somethixig  like  melan- 
choly dwelt  on  her  features  for  a  minute).  But  I  canna  mind 
when  that  was;  it  was  lang  syne,  at  ony  rate,  and  111  ne'er  fash 
my  thumb  about  it : 
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I  g^oe  like  Um  wildlife  thnmgb  coantrr  aad  town ; 
I'm  seen  on  the  cMiaewfty — I'm  eeen  on  tne  down ; 
The  lightning  that  flashes  so  bright  and  so  free. 
Is  Boaroely  so  blithe  or  so  bonny  as  me.' 

'Haud  jour  tongae,  ye  RkirJing  limmer ! * aaid  the  oflloer  who 
had  acted  as  master  of  the  cerenKmies  to  this  extHMndinarj 
performer,  and  who  was  rather  Boandalised  at  the  freedom  dt 
her  demeanour  hefore  a  person  of  Mr.  Shaipitlaw's  import- 
ance— 'haud  your  tongue,  or  I'se  gie  ye  something  to  skill 
for!' 

' Let  her  alone,  Qeorge,'  said  Sharpitlaw,  'dinna  put  her  out 
o'  tune ;  I  hae  some  questions  to  ask  her.  But  firsts  Mr.  Butler, 
take  another  look  of  her.' 

'Do  sae,  minister — do  sae,'  cried  Madge;  'I  am  as  ireA 
worth  looking  at  as  ony  book  in  your  aught.  And  I  can  say  the 
Single  CSarritch,  and  the  Double  Carritcfa^  and  justification,  and 
effectual  calling,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
— ^that  is,'  she  added  in  a  low  tone,  *I  could  say  them  anes; 
but  it's  lang  syne,  and  ane  foigets,  ye  ken.'  And  poor  Madge 
heaved  ano&er  deep  sigh. 

'  Weel,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Sharpitlaw  to  Butler,  '  what  think  ye 
now!' 

'As  I  did  before,'  said  Butler;  'that  I  never  saw  the  poor 
demented  creature  in  my  life  before.' 

'  Then  she  is  not  the  person  -whom  you  said  the  zioters  last 
night  described  as  Madge  Wildfire  f ' 

'  Certainly  not»'  said  Butler.  '  They  may  be  near  the  same 
height,  for  they  are  both  tall ;  but  I  see  little  other  resemblance.' 

'  Their  dress,  then,  is  not  alike  f '  said  Sharpitlaw. 

'  Not  In  the  least,'  said  Butler. 

'Madge,  my  bonny  woman,'  said  Sharpitlaw,  in  the  same 
coaxing  manner, '  what  did  ye  do  wi'  your  ilkarday's  daise  yester- 
dayf 

'  I  dinna  mind,'  said  Madge. 

'  Where  was  ye  yesterday  at  e'en,  Madge  1 ' 

'  I  dinna  mind  ony  thing  about  yesterday,'  answered  Madge ; 
*  ae  day  is  enough  for  ony  body  to  wun  ower  wi'  at  a  time,  and 
ower  muckle  sometimes.' 

'  But  maybe,  Madge,  ye  wad  mind  something  about  it  if  I 
was  to  gie  ye  this  half-crownt'  said  Sharpitlaw,  taking  out  the 
piece  of  money. 

'That  might  gar  me  laugh,  but  it  couldna  gar  me  mind.' 

'But|  Madge,'  continued  Sharpitlaw,  'were  I  to  send  you  to 
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the  warkhoDse  in  Leith  Wynd,  and  gar  Jock  Dalglmh  lay  the 
tawse  <m  your  back ^ 

'That  wad  gar  me  greet,'  said  Madge,  sobbing,  'but  it 
oooktna  gar  me  mind,  ye  ken/ 

'She  is  ower  far  past  reasonable  folks'  motires,  sir/  said 
Ratcliffe, '  to  mind  siller,  or  John  Dalgleish,  or  the  cat  and  nine 
tails  either;  but  I  think  I  could  gar  her  tell  us  something.' 

' Try  her  then,  Batcliffe,'  said  Shaipitlaw,  'lor  I  am  tirad  of 
her  enuey  prate,  and  be  d— -d  to  her.' 

'Madge,'  said  Batoliffe,  'hae  ye  ony  joes  now?' 

'An  ony  body  ask  ye,  say  ye  dinna  ken.  Set  him  to  be 
speaking  of  my  joes,  atdd  Daddie  Ratton  1 ' 

'  I  duQ  say  ye  hae  deil  ane  t ' 

'See  if  I  haena  then,'  said  Madge,  with  the  toes  of  the  head 
of  affix)nted  beauty ;  '  there's  Bob  the  Bantw,  and  Will  Fleming, 
and  then  there's  Oeordie  Robertson,  lad — that's  Gentleman 
Geordie ;  what  think  ye  o'  thatt' 

BatcUffe  laughed,  and,  winking  to  the  procurator-fiscal, 
pursued  the  inquiry  in  his  own  way.  'But,  Madge,  the  lads 
only  like  ye  when  ye  hae  on  your  braws ;  they  wadna  touch 
you  wi'  a  pair  o'  tangs  when  you  are  in  your  auld  ilka-day 
rags.' 

'Te're  a  leeing  auld  sorrow  then,'  replied  the  fair  one; 
'for  Gentle  Geordie  Robertson  put  my  Oka-day's  claise  on 
his  ain  bonny  seD  yestreen,  and  gaed  a'  through  the  town 
wi'  them ;  and  gawsie  and  grand  he  lookiti  like  ony  queen  in 
the  land. 

'I  dinna  believe  a  word  o't,'  said  Ratclifie,  with  another 
wink  to  the  procurator.  '  Thae  duds  were  a'  o'  the  colour  o* 
moonshine  in  the  water,  I'm  thinking,  Madge.  The  gown  wad 
be  a  sky-blue  scarlet.  Fee  warrant  ye?' 

'  It  was  nae  sic  thing,'  said  Madge,  whose  unretentiye  memory 
let  out,  in  the  eagerness  of  contradiction,  all  that  she  would 
have  most  wished  to  keep  concealed,  had  her  judgment  been 
equal  to  her  inclination.  'It  was  neither  scarlet  nor  sky-blue, 
but  my  ain  auld  brown  threshie-coat  <A  a  short-gown,  and  my 
moth^s  auld  mutch,  and  my  red  rokelay ;  and  he  gaed  me  a 
oroun  and  a  kiss  for  the  use  o'  them,  blessing  on  his  bonny 
&oe — though  it's  been  a  dear  ane  to  me.' 

'And  where  did  he  change  his  clones  again,  hinnyf '  said 
Sharpitlaw,  in  his  most  conciliatory  manner. 

'The  procurator's  spoiled  a','  obserred  BatclifSe,  diyly. 

And  it  was  eyen  so;  for  the  questioUi  put  in  so  direct  a 
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shape,  immediatel  J  awakeudd  Madge  to  the  "propriety  o£  being 
reserved  upon  those  very  topics  on  which  JRatdiffe  had  in- 
direotlT  seauoed  her  to  become  eommunicatiyew 

'  What  was't  je  were  speering  at  us,  sir  f '  she  vesumedf  with 
an  appearance  of  stolidity,  so  qpeedUy  assumed  as  showed  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  knayery  mixed  with  her  folly. 

'I  asked  you,'  said  the  procuiator,  'at  what  hour,  and  to 
what  place,  Robertson  brought  back  your  clothes.' 

'Boberteonl    Lord  baud  a  care  o  us  1  what  Robertson ? ' 

'Why,  the  fellow  we  were  speaking  of,  Gentle  Geocdie,  as 
you  call  him.' 

'  Geordie  Gentle ! '  answered  Madge,  with  weU-leigned  amawp" 
ment.     *  I  dinna  ken  naebody  they  ea'  Geordie  Gentle.' 

'  Come,  my  jo,'  said  Shaipitlaw,  '  this  will  not  do ;  you  must 
tell  U8  what  you  did  with  these  clothes  of  yours.' 

Madge  WUdfire  made  no  answer,  imless  the  question  may 
seem  connected  with  the  snatch  of  a  song  witii  which  she 
indulged  the  embarrassed  investigator : — 

'  What  did  ye  vi'  the  bridal  ring— bridal  ring— bridal  ring  I 
What  did  ve  wi'  your  wedding  ring,  je  littk  catty  qttean,  O  } 
I  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  a  sodger,  a  aodger, 
I  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  an  amd  true  love  o'  mine,  0.' 

Of  all  the  madwomen  who  have  sung  and  saidi  since  the 
days  of  Hamlet  the  Dane,  if  Ophelia  be  the  most  aflbotingt 
Madge  Wildfire  was  the  most  provoking. 

l^e  procurator-fiscal  was  in  despair.  'Ill  take  some 
measures  with  this  d— d  Bees  of  Bedlam,'  said  he,  'that  shall 
make  her  find  her  tongue.' 

'Wi'  your  favour,  sir,'  said  Ratoli£Pe»  'better  let  her  mind 
settle  a  little.     Te  have  aye  made  out  something.' 

'True,'  said  the  official  person;  'a  brown  short-gown, 
mutch,  i^  rokelay — that  agrees  with  your  Madge  Wildfire^ 
Mr.  Butler  1 '  Butler  agreed  that  it  did  sa  '  Yes,  there  was  a 
sufficient  motive  for  taking  this  crazy  creature's  dress  and 
name,  while  he  was  about  such  a  job.' 

'And  I  am  free  to  say  not^,'  said  Ratoliffe 

'When  you  see  it  has  come  out  without  you,'  interrupted 
Sharpitlaw. 

'Just  sae,  sir,'  reiterated  Ratoliffe.  'I  am  free  to  say  now, 
since  it's  come  out  otherwise,  that  these  were  the  dothes  I  saw 
Robertson  wearing  last  night  in  the  jail,  when  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  rioters.' 
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'That's  direct  evidence,'  said  Sharpitlaw;  *  stick  to  tbat, 
Bat.  I  will  report  favourably  of  you  to  the  provost,  for  I  have 
business  for  you  to-night.  It  wears  late;  I  must  home  and 
get  a  snack,  and  111  be  back  in  the  evening.  Keep  Madge 
with  you,  Ratcliffe,  and  try  to  get  her  into  a  good  time  again.' 
So  saying,  he  left  the  prison. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

And  some  they  whistled,  and  aome  they  sang, 

And  some  cud  loudly  say, 
Whenever  Lord  Bamud's  horn  it  Uew, 

*  Away,  Musgrave,  away  1 ' 

Bcdlad  qf  Little  Mugffraw. 

Whsn  the  man  of  office  returned  to  the  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
he  resumed  his  conference  with  Batcliffe,  of  whose  experience 
and  assistance  he  now  held  himself  secure.  '  You  must  speak 
with  this  wench,  Bat — this  Effie  Deans — ^you  must  sift  her 
a  wee  hit;  for  as  sure  as  a  tether  she  wUl  ken  Robertson's 
haunts ;  till  her,  Rat — ^till  her,  without  delay.' 

'Craviug  your  pardon,  Mr.  SharpitJaw,'  said  the  turnkey 
elect,  '  that's  what  I  am  not  free  to  do.' 

'  Free  to  do,  man  1  what  the  deil  ails  ye  now  ?  I  thought 
we  had  settled  a'  that.' 

'I  dinna  ken,  sir,'  said  Batcliffe;  'I  hae  spoken  to  this 
Effie.  She's  strange  to  this  place  and  to  its  ways,  and  to 
a'  our  ways,  Mr.  Sharpitlaw ;  and  she  greets,  the  silly  tawpie, 
and  she's  breaking  her  heart  already  about  this  wild  chield ; 
and  were  she  the  means  o'  taking  him,  she  wad  break  it  out^ 
right' 

'She  wunna  hae  time,  lad,'  said  Sharpitlaw:  'the  woodie 
will  hae  its  ain  o'  her  before  that ;  a  woman's  heart  takes  a 
lang  time  o'  breaking.' 

'  That's  according  to  the  stuff  they  are  made  o',  sir,'  replied 
Batcliffe.  '  But  to  make  a  lang  tale  shorty  I  canna  imdertake 
the  job.     It  gangs  against  my  conscience.' 

'  Tonr  conscience,  Bat ! '  said  Sharpitlaw,  with  a  sneer, 
which  the  reader  will  probably  think  very  natural  upon  the 
occasion. 

' Ou  ay,  sir,'  answered  Batcliffe,  calmly,  'just  my  conscience ; 
a'body  has  a  conscience,  though  it  may  be  iU  wunnin  at  it.  I 
think  mine's  as  wed  out  o'  the  gate  as  maist  folks'  are ;  and 
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yet  if  s  juflt  like  the  noop  of  my  elbow :  itwhileBgetaabitdirl 
on  a  comer.' 

'  Weel,  BaV  replied  Sharpitlaw,  'aince  ye  are  nice,  111  speak 
to  the  hussy  mysell.' 

Sharpitlaw  accordingly  caused  himself  to  be  introduced 
into  the  little  dark  apartment  tenanted  by  the  unfortunate 
Effie  Deans.  The  poor  girl  was  seated  on  her  little  flook-bed, 
plunged  in  a  deep  reverie.  Some  food  stood  on  the  taUe^  of  a 
quality  better  than  is  usually  supplied  to  prisoners,  but  it  was 
imtouched.  The  person  under  whose  care  she  was  more  par- 
ticularly placed  said, '  that  sometimes  she  tasted  naething  from 
the  tae  end  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours  to  the  fother,  except 
a  drink  of  water.' 

Sharpitlaw  took  a  chair,  and,  commanding  the  turnkey  to 
retire,  he  opened  the  conversation,  endeavouring  to  throw  into 
his  tone  and  countoiance  as  much  commiseration  as  they  were 
capable  of  expressing,  for  the  one  waa  sharp  and  harsh,  the 
other  sly,  acute,  and  selfish. 

'  How's  a'  wi'  ye,  Effie  ?    How  d'ye  find  yoursell,  hinny  f ' 

A  deep  sigh  was  the  only  answer. 

'  Are  the  folk  civil  to  ye,  £ffie  f  it's  my  duty  to  inquire.' 

*  Very  civil,  sir,'  said  Effie,  compelling  herself  to  answer,  yet 
hardly  knowing  what  she  said. 

'  And  your  victuals,'  oontinued  Sharpitlaw,  in  the  same  con* 
doling  tone — Mo  you  get  what  you  liket  or  is  there  oaj 
thing  you  would  particularly  fancy,  as  your  health  seems  but 
siUyf 

*  It's  a'  very  weel,  sir,  I  thank  ye,'  said  the  poor  prisoner,  in 
a  tone  how  different  from  the  sportive  vivadtyctf  those  of  the 
Idly  of  St.  Leonard's  1 — '  it's  a'  veiy  gude,  ower  gude  for  me.' 

*  He  must  have  been  a  great  villain,  Effie^  who  brought  you 
to  this  pass,'  said  Sharpitlaw. 

The  remark  was  dictated  jMrtly  by  a  natural  feeling,  of 
which  even  he  could  not  divest  himself  though  accustomed  to 
practise  on  the  passions  of  others,  and  keep  a  most  heedful 
guard  over  his  own,  and  partly  by  his  wish  to  introduce  the  sort 
of  conversation  which  might  best  serve  his  immediate  purpose. 
Indeed,  upon  the  present  occasion  these  mixed  motives  of  feel- 
ing and  cunning  harmanised  together  wonderfully;  'for,'  said 
Sharpitlaw  to  himself, '  the  greater  rogue  Robertson  is,  the  more 
will  be  the  merit  of  l»ringing  him  to  justice.'  '  He  must  have 
been  a  great  villain,  indeed,'  he  again  reiterated ;  'and  I  wish 
I  had  the  akdinng  o'  him/ 
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'  I  may  blame  mTsdl  mairthan  him,' said  EfBe.  *I  was  bred 
up  to  ken  better  j  but  he,  poor  fellow *  she  stopped. 

'Was  a  thorough  bladtguard  a'  his  life,  I  dare  saj,'  said 
Sharpitlaw.  'A  stranger  he  was  in  this  countxy,  and  a  oom- 
panion  of  that  lawless  TSgabond,  Wilson,  I  tiiink,  Effief ' 

'  It  wad  hae  been  dearly  tellhig  him  that  he  had  ne'er  seen 
Wilson's  face.' 

*  That's  very  true  that  you  aie  saying,  Effie,'  said  Sharpitlaw. 
'  Where  wasH^  that  Bobertson  and  you  were  used  to  howff  the- 
gither?    Somegate  about  the  Laigh  Oalton,  I  am  thinking.' 

The  simple  and  dispirited  girl  had  thus  far  followed  Mr. 
Sharpitlaw's  lead,  because  he  had  artfully  adjusted  his  observa- 
tions to  the  thoughts  he  was  pretty  certain  must  be  passing 
through  her  own  mind,  so  that  her  answers  became  a  kind 
of  fhrnlring  aloud,  a  mood  into  which  those  who  are  either 
constitutionally  abs«it  in  mind,  <Hr  are  rend^ned  so  by  the 
temporary  pressure  of  misfortune,  may  be  easily  led  by  a  skilful 
train  of  suggestions.  But  the  last  observation  of  the  procurator- 
fiscal  was  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  direct  interrogatory,  and 
it  broke  the  charm  accordingly. 

'What  was  it  that  I  was  sayingf  said  Effie,  starting  up 
from  her  reclining  posture,  seating  herself  upright,  and  hastily 
shading  her  dishevelled  hair  back  fnmi  her  wasted,  but  still 
beautiful,  oounteoance.  She  fixed  her  eyes  boldly  and  keenly 
upon  Sharpitlaw — *  Tou  are  too  much  of  a  gentleman,  sir — too 
much  of  an  honest  man,  to  take  any  notice  of  what  a  poor 
creature  like  me  says,  that  can  hardly  ca'  my  senses  my  ain — 
God  help  met' 

'Advantage!  I  would  be  of  some  advantage  to  you  if  I 
could,^  said  Shaipitiaw,  in  a  soothing  tone;  'and  I  ken  nae- 
thing  sae  likely  to  serve  ye,  Effie,  as  gripping  this  rascal, 
Robertson.' 

'  0  dinna  misca'  him,  sir,  that  never  misca'd  you  1  Bobert- 
son I  I  am  sure  I  had  naething  to  say  against  ony  man  o'  the 
name,  and  naething  will  I  baj* 

'  But  if  vou  do  not  heed  your  own  misfortune,  Effie,  you 
should  mind  what  distress  he  has  brought  on  your  family,'  said 
the  man  of  law. 

'  0,  Heaven  help  me ! '  exclaimed  poor  Effie.  'My  poor  father 
^-my  dear  Jeanie !  0,  that's  sairest  to  bide  of  a'  I  0,  sir,  if 
you  nae  ony  kindness — if  ye  hae  ony  touch  of  compassion — for 
a'  the  folk  I  see  here  are  as  hard  as  the  wa'-stanes — if  ye  wad 
but  bid  them  let  my  sister  Jeanie  in  the  next  time  she  ca's  I 
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for  when  I  hear  them  put  her  awa  f rae  the  door,  and  eamia 
climb  up  to  that  high  window  to  see  sae  muckle  as  her  gown- 
tall,  it's  like  to  pit  me  out  o'  my  judgment.'  And  she  looked 
on  him  with  a  falce  of  entreaty  so  eamesty  yet  so  humble,  that 
she  fairly  shook  the  steadfast  purpose  of  his  mind. 

'Tou  shall  see  your  sister,  he  began,  'if  you'll  tell  me' — 
then  interrupting  himself,  he  added,  in  a  more  hurried  tone — 
'no,  d — ^n  it»  you  shaB  see  your  sister  whether  you  tell  me 
anything  or  no.'  &>  sayings  he  rose  up  and  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

When  he  had  rejoined  Batdiffa,  he  observed, '  You  are  right, 
Batton ;  there's  no  making  much  of  that  lassie.  But  ae  thing 
I  have  cleared — that  is,  that  Bobertson  has  been  the  father  of 
the  bairn,  and  so  I  will  wager  a  boddle  it  will  be  he  that's  to 
meet  wi'  Jeanie  Deans  this  night  at  Musohat's  Cairn,  and  there 
well  nail  him.  Bat,  or  my  name  is  not  Gideon  Sharpitlaw.' 

'  But,'  said  Batoliffe,  perhaps  because  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
see  anything  which  was  like  to  be  oonnected  with  the  disoovery 
and  apprehension  of  Bobertson,  'an  that  were  the  case,  Mr. 
Butler  wad  hae  kenn'd  the  man  in  the  King's  Park  to  be  the 
same  person  wi'  him  in  Madge  Wildfiis'ii  cLuse,  that  headed  the 
mob.' 

'  That  makes  nae  difference,  man,'  replied  Shaipitlaw.  '  The 
dress,  the  lights  the  confusion,  and  maybe  a  toudi  <o*  a  blackit 
cork,  or  a  slake  o'  paint — ^hout^  Batton,  I  have  seen  ye  dress 
your  ainsell  that  the  deevil  ye  belang  to  durstna  hae  made 
oath  t'ye.' 

'And  that's  true,  too,'  said  Batcliffe. 

'And  besides,  ye  donnard  carle,'  continued  SharpiUaw, 
triumphantly,  '  the  minister  did  say,  that  he  thought  he  knew 
something  of  the  features  of  the  biride  that  spoke  to  him  in 
the  Park,  though  he  could  not  charge  his  memory  where  or 
when  he  had  seen  them.' 

'It's  evident^  then,  your  honour  will  be  right,'  said  Bat- 
diffe. 

'  Then,  Bat,  you  and  I  will  go  with  the  party  oursells  this 
night,  and  see  lum  in  grips,  or  we  are  done  wi'  him.' 

'  I  seena  muckle  use  I  can  be  o'  to  your  honour,'  said  Batdifie, 
reluctantly. 

'Usel'  answered  Sharpitlaw.  'You  can  -guide  the  party; 
you  ken  the  ground.  Besides,  I  do  not  zntend  to  quit  sight  o' 
you,  my  good  friend,  till  I  have  him  in  hand.' 

'Weel,  sir,'  said  BatcMe,  but  in  no  joyful  tone  of  aoqui-* 
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eaoenoe,  'jre  maun  hae  it  your  ain  inky;  but  mind  he's  a 
desperate  man.' 

'We  shall  have  that  with  us,'  answered  ShaiptLaw,  'that 
will  settle  him,  it  it  is  neceesaiy.' 

'But|  sir,'  answered  Batdiffis,  'I  am  sore  I  oonldna  under- 
take to  guide  you  to  Muschat's  Gaim  in  the  ni^t-time ;  I  ken 
the  plaoe^  as  mony  does,  in  fair  daylight,  but  Iraw  to  fisd  it  hy 
moonshine,  amang  sae  mony  orags  and  stanes,  as  like  to  ea«^ 
other  as  the  collier  to  the  deal,  is  mair  than  I  can  telL  I  might 
as  soon  seek  moonshine  in  water.' 

'What's  the  meaning  o'  this,  Batdiffet'  said  Sharpitlaw, 
while  he  fixed  lus  eye  on  the  recusant,  with  a  fatal  and  ominous 
expression.  'Have  you  forgotten  that  you  aie  stall  under 
sentence  of  death  f ' 

'No,  sir,'  said  Batdiffe,  '  that's  a  thing  no  easily  put  out  o* 
memory ;  and  if  my  presence  be  judged  necessary,  nae  doubt 
I  maun  gang  wi'  your  honour.  But  I  was  gaun  to  tell  your 
honour  ^  ane  that  has  mair  skeel  o'  the  gate  than  me^  and 
that's  e'en  Madge  WUdfire.' 

'  The  devil  she  has  1  Do  you  think  me  as  mad  as  she  is,  to 
trust  to  her  guidance  on  such  an  occasion  t ' 

'  Your  honour  is  the  best  judge,'  answered  Batclifie ;  '  but  I 
ken  I  can  keep  her  in  tune,  and  gar  her  baud  the  straight  path ; 
she  aften  sleeps  out,  or  rambles  about  amang  tbae  hills  the 
haill  simmer  night,  the  daft  limmer.' 

'  Well,  BatcUflfe,'  replied  the  procurator-fiscal,  'if  you  think 
she  can  guide  us  the  right  way ;  but  take  heed  to  what  you  are 
about,  your  life  depends  on  your  behaviour.' 

'  It's  a  sair  jud^ent  on  a  man,'  said  Batcliffe, '  when  he  has 
ance  gane  sae  far  wrang  as  I  hae  done,  that  deil  a  bit  he  can 
be  honest,  try't  whilk  way  he  will.' 

Such  was  the  reflection  of  Batdiffe,  when  he  was  left  for  a 
few  minutes  to  himself,  while  the  retainer  of  justice  went  to 
procure  a  proper  inirrant,  and  give  the  aeoeaaary  direetiooa. 

The  rising  moon  saw  the  whole  party  free  from  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  entering  upon  the  open  ground.  Arthur's  Seat, 
like  a  oouchant  lion  of  immense  size,  Salisbury  Crags,  like  a 
huge  belt  or  girdle  of  granite,  were  dimly  visible.  Holding  their 
paUi  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Canongate,  they  gained  the 
Abbey  of  Holyrood  House,  and  from  thence  found  their  way  by 
step  and  stile  into  the  King's  Park.  They  were  at  first  four  in 
niunber — an  officer  of  justice  and  Sharpitlaw,  who  were  well 
armed  with  pistols  and  cutlasses ;  Batdiffe,  who  was  not  trusted 
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with  weapons,  lest  he  mighty  pendTenture,  haye  used  them  on 
the  wrong  side ;  and  the  female.  But  at  the  last  stile»  when 
they  ent^^  the  chase,  they  were  joined  by  other  two  officers, 
whom  Shaxpitlaw,  desiioas  to  secure  sufficient  foroe  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  observation,  had  directed 
to  wait  for  him  at  this  place.  Batoliffe  saw  this  accession  of 
strength  with  some  disquietude^  for  he  had  hitherto  thought  it 
likely  that  Bobertson,  who  was  a  bold,  stout,  and  actiye  young 
fellow,  might  have  made  his  escape  from  Sharpitlaw  aiui  the 
mngle  officer,  by  foroe  or  agility,  without  his  b^ng  implicated 
in  the  matter.  But  the  present  strength  of  the  followers  of 
justice  was  overpowering,  and  the  only  mode  of  saving  Bobert- 
son, which  the  old  sinner  was  well  disposed  to  do^  providing 
always  he  could  aocomjdish  his  purpose  without  compromising 
his  own  safety,  must  be  by  contriving  that  he  should  have 
some  signal  of  their  approach.  It  was  probably  with  this 
view  that  Batcliffe  had  requested  the  addition  of  Madge  to  the 
party,  having  considerable  confidence  in  her  propensity  to  exert 
her  lungs.  Indeed,  she  had  already  given  them  so  many  speci- 
mens of  her  clamorous  loquacity,  that  Sharpitlaw  half  deter- 
mined to  send  her  back  with  one  of  the  officers,  rather  than 
carry  forward  in  his  company  a  person  so  extremely  ill  qualified 
to  be  a  guide  in  a  secret  expedition.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  the 
open  air,  the  approach  to  the  hills,  and  the  ascent  of  the  moon, 
supposed  to  bie  BO  portentous  over  those  whose  brain  is  in- 
firm, nuide  her  spirits  rise  in  a  degree  tenfold  more  loquacious 
than  she  bad  hitherto  exhibited.  To  silence  her  by  fair  means 
seemed  impossible;  authoritative  commands  and  coaxing  en- 
treaties she  set  alike  at  defiance ;  and  threats  only  made  her 
sulky,  and  altogether  intractable. 

<Is  there  no  one  of  you,'  said  Shaxpitlaw,  impatiently,  'that 
knows  the  way  to  this  accursed  place — ^this  Nicol  Muschat's 
Cairn — excepting  this  mad  davering  idiott' 

'Deil  ane  o'  Uiem  kens  it^  except  mvsell,'  exclaimed  Madge ; 
'how  Buld  they,  the  poor  fule  cowardst  But  I  hae  sat  on  the 
grave  frae  bat-fleeing  time  tUl  cock-crow,  and  had  mony  a  fine 
crack  wi'  Nicol  Muschat  and  Ailie  Muschat^  that  are  lying 
deeping  below.' 

'The  devil  take  your  crazy  brain,'  said  Sharpitlaw;  'will 
you  not  allow  the  men  to  answer  a  question  t ' 

The  officers,  obtaining  a  moment's  audience  while  Batdifie 
diverted  Madge's  attention,  declared  that,  though  they  had  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  spot^  they  could  not  undertake  to 
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goida  the  party  to  it  bj  the  imoertaiii  light  of  the  moon,  -with 
mioh  aoouzaoj  as  to  enaaxe  auooeai  to  th^  eipeditkxu 

<  What  shall  we  do^  Batelifier  said  Sharpitlaw.  *U  he  seee 
lis  before  we  see  hhn — and  that^a  what  he  is  oeitam  to  do^  if 
we  go  strolling  abouti  without  keying  the  stnught  road — we 
may  bid  gude  day  to  the  job;  uid  I  wad  latiier  lose  one 
hundied  pounds  baith  for  thB  credit  of  the  police,  and  because 
the  Pztnrcst  says  somebody  mann  be  hanged  for  this  job  o' 
PorteouB,  come  o't  what  likes.' 

'  I  think,' said  Ratdlifreb  '  we  mann  just  try  Madfle;  and  111 
see  if  I  can  get  her  keepit  in  oof  better  cfder.  And  at  ony 
rate,  if  he  svdd  hear  her  akirling  her  anld  ends  o'  sanga^  he's  no 
to  ken  for  that  that  there's  ony  body  wi'  her.' 

'That's  tme^'  said  Sharpitlaw;  *and  if  he  tUnks  her  alone 
he's  as  like  to  come  towards  her  as  to  tin  frae  her.  So  set 
forward,  we  hae  lost  ower  mucUe  time  already ;  see  to  get  her 
to  keep  the  right  road.' 

'And  what  sort  o*  house  does  Niool  Musohat  and  his  wife 
keep  now?'  said  Ratdiffe  to  the  madwoman,  by  way  of 
humouring  her  vein  of  folly;  'they  were  but  thrawn  folk  lang 
synei  an  ^  tales  be  true.' 

'Ou,  ay,  ay,  ay;  but  a's  forgotten  now,'  replied  Madge,  m 
the  ooixftdential  tone  of  a  gossip  giring  the  history  of  her  next* 
door  neighbour.  'Te  see,  I  spoke  to  them  mysell,  and  tauld 
them  byganes  suld  be  bvganes.  Her  throaf  s  sair  misguggled 
and  mai^ackered  though;  she  wears  her  corpse-sheet  drawn 
weel  up  to  hide  it|  but  that  canna  hinder  the  bluid  seiping 
thrcugh,  ye  ken.  I  wussed  her  to  wash  it  in  St.  Anthony's  Well, 
and  that  will  cleanse  if  ony  thii^  can.  But  they  say  bluid  ncTer 
bleaches  out  o'  linen  ckdth.  Deacon  Sanders's  new  cleansing 
draps  winna  do't;  I  tried  them  mysell  on  a  bit  mg  we  hae  at 
hazne,  that  was  mailed  wi'  the  bluid  of  a  bit  skirling  wean  that 
was  hurt  some  gate,  but  out  it  winna  come.  Weel,  yell  say 
thafs  queer;  but  I  will  bring  it  out  to  St  Anthony's  blessed 
Well  some  braw  night  just  like  this,  and  111  ciy  up  AiUeMuschat^ 
and  she  and  I  will  hae  a  grand  bouking^washing,  and  bleach  our 
daise  in  the  beams  of  the  boimy  Lady  Moon,  that's  far  pleasanter 
to  me  than  the  sun ;  the  sun's  ower  het|  and  ken  ye,  oummera, 
my  brains  are  het  enough  already.  But  the  moon,  and  the  dew, 
and  the  night-wind,  they  are  just  like  a  caller  kail-blade  laid  on 
my  brow ;  and  whiles  I  think  the  moon  just  shines  on  purpose 
to  pleasure  me,  when  naebody  sees  her  but  mjselL' 

This  raving  discourse  she  continued  with  prodigious  volu- 
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Intttyy  walkkig  on  at  a  great  paoa,  and  dngg^ng  Batdiffo  akmg 
with  her,  while  he  endeayoured,  in  appeaianoe  at  leasti  if  mot 
in  reality,  to  induce  her  to  moderate  her  voice. 

All  at  once  she  stopped  short  upon  the  top  of  a  little  Mlodk, 
gased  upward  fixedly,  and  said  not  one  word  for  the  apaoe  of 
fiye  minutes.  'What  the  deyil  is  the  matter  with  her  nowf ' 
said  Shaipitlaw  to  Batdiffe.     'Can  you  not  get  her  forwardi' 

'Te  maun  just  take  a  grain  o'  patience  wi'  her,  sir/  said 
Batcliffe.     '  Shell  no  gae  a  foot  faster  than  she  likes  herselL' 

'  D — ^n  her,'  said  SharpiUaw, '  111  take  care  she  has  her  time 
in  Bedlam  or  Bridewell,  or  both,  for  she's  both  mad  and  mis^. 
ohieyous.' 

In  the  meanwhile,  Madge^  who  had  looked  yery  pensiye 
when  she  first  stopped,  suddenly  burst  into  a  yehement  fit  of 
laughter,  then  paused  and  sighed  bitterly,  then  was  seised  with 
a  second  fit  <»  laughter,  then,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  moon, 
lifted  up  her  ydce  and  sung — 

'  Good  even,  good  fiur  moon,  good  even  to  thee ; 
Iprithee,  d^r  moon,  now  show  to  me 
Tne  fonn  and  the  featnree,  the  speech  and  degree, 
Of  the  man  that  trae  lorer  of  mme  ahall  be. 

But  I  need  not  ask  that  <rf  the  bonny  Lady  Moon;  I  ken  that 
wed  enough  mysdl' — ^ni^loye  though  he  wasna.  But  naebody 
diall  say  that  I  oyer  tauld  a  word  about  the  matter.  But 
whiles  I  wish  the  bairn  had  liyed.  Weel,  God  guide  us,  there's 
a  heayen  abocm  us  a'  (here  she  sighed  bitterly),  and  a  bonny 
moon,  and  stems  in  it  forbye'  ^and  here  she  laughed  once  more;. 

'Are  we  to  stand  here  all  nightf  said  Shaarpitlaw,  yeiy 
impatiently.     '  Brag  her  forward.' 

'Ay,  sir,'  said  Batdiffid,  'if  we  kenn'4  whilk  way  to  drag  her 
that  would  settle  it  at  ance.  Come,  Madge^  hinny,'  addressing 
her,  'well  no  be  in  time  to  see  Niool  and  his  wife  unless  ye 
show  us  the  road.' 

'In  troth  and  that  I  will,  Batton,'  said  she,  setang him  by 
the  arm,  and  resuming  her  route  with  huge  strides,  considering 
it  was  a  female  who  took  them.  'AndIllteUye,BattOD,blythe 
will  Nicol  Musohat  be  to  see  ye,  for  he  says  he  kens  wed  there 
isna  sic  a  yillain  out  o'  hell  as  ye  are,  and  he  wad  be  rayished  to 
hae  a  crack  wi'  you — ^like  to  like,  ye  ken — ^it's  a  proyerb  neyer 
fails ;  and  ye  are  baith  a  pair  o^  the  deeyil's  peats,  I  trow — hard 
to  ken  whilk  desenres  the  hottest  comer  o'  his  ingle-side.' 

Batdiffe  was  consdenoeHertaruok,  and  could  not  forbear  making 
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an  JufblimtMy  protort  agaimt  thk  ckwrHfaftlioa,    'IneferBhed 
blood,'  lie  lepued. 

'But  ye  hae  Muld  it»  Batton — je  faae  HHild  blood  mony  a 
time.  Folk  killwi'  the  tongue  aa  weal  aa  wi' the  hand— wi' the 
irord  aa  weel  aa  wi'  the  galley ! — 

It  is  the  bonny  batchflr  lad, 

That  weu8  the  aleeres  of  bine, 
He  leUs  the  fleah  on  Satniday, 

On  Friday  that  ha  alaw.' 

'And  what  ia  that  I  am  doing  nowt'  thought  Batolifib. 
'But  ni  hae  nae  wyte  <rf Bobertaon'a  young  bluid,  if  I  can  help 
it'  Then  speaking  apart  to  Madse^  he  aak^  her,  'Whetherflhe 
did  not  remember  ony  o'  her  auld  aangst' 

'Mony  a  dainty  ane,'  said  Madge;  'and  blythely  can  I  sing 
them,  for  lightaome  sangs  make  merry  gate.'    And  ahe  sang — 

<  When  the  glede'a  fai  the  btae  dead, 

The  UTToek  liaa  atill ; 
When  the  hoond'a  in  the  graen-wood. 
The  hind  keeps  the  hiU/ 

'Silence  her  ooiaed  noiae^  if  you  ahould  throttle  her,'  said 
Sharpitlaw;  'I  aee  aomebody  yonder.  Keep  doae,  my  boys, 
and  creep  round  the  ahoulder  of  the  height.  George  Poinder, 
stay  you  with  Batoliffe  and  that  mad  veiling  bitoh;  and  you 
other  two^  oome  with  me  round  under  the  ahadow  of  the  brae.' 

And  he  crept  forward  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  an  Indian 
saTage,  who  leada  hu  band  to  aurpriae  an  unauapeoting  party 
of  some  hostile  tribe.  Batdifib  saw  them  g^e  of^  avoiding 
the  moonlight^  and  keeping  aa  much  in  the  ahade  aa  poaaible. 
'Bobertaon'a  done  up,'  said  he  to  himaelf ;  'thae  young  lada 
are  aye  aae  thoughuesa.  What  deevil  could  he  hae  to  aay  to 
Jeanie  Deans^  or  to  ony  woman  on  earth,  that  he  auld  gang 
awa'  and  get  hia  neck  razed  for  hert  And  thia  mad  quean, 
after  cracking  like  a  pen-gun  and  skirling  like  a  pearhen  fdr 
the  haill  night,  behovee  just  to  hae  hadden  her  tongue  when 
her  davera  mi|^t  have  done  some  gude !  But  it's  aye  the  way 
wi'  women;  if  they  ever  baud  their  tongues  ava,  ye  may  swear 
it's  for  nusohief.  I  wiah  I  could  set  her  on  again  without  this 
Uoodnracker  kenning  what  I  am  doing.  But  he's  as  gleg  aa 
MaoKeaohan's  dahin,  that  ran  through  sax  pUea  of  bend-leather 
and  half  an  indi  into  the  king's  heel.' 

He  then  began  to  hum,  but  in  a  very  low  and  suppressed 
tone^  the  first  stanaa  of  a  favourite  baUad  of  Wildfire's,  the 
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wQcdfl  of  which  bore  some  distant  analogy  with  the  sitoatioa  of 
Bobertson,  trusting  that  the  power  of  aasooiation  would  not 
fiul  to  bring  the  rest  to  her  mind : 

'  There's  a  bloodhound  zaagiiifl  Tinwald  wood. 

There's  harness  glanoiiig  sheen : 
There's  a  maiden  sits  on  linwsld  one, 
And  she  sings  lond  between.' 

Madge  had  no  sooner  received  the  catchword,  than  she  yindi- 
cated  Ratdiffo's  sagacity  by  setting  off  at  score  with  the  song : 


'  0  sleep  ye  soimd^  Sir  James,  she 

When  ye  sold  rise  and  ride  t 
There's  twenty  men,  wi'  bow  and  Uade, 
Are  seeking  where  ye  hide.' 

Though  Ratclifle  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
spot  called  Musohat's  Gatm,  yet  his  eyes,  practised  like  those 
of  a  cat  to  penetrate  daricness,  could  inaik  that  Robertson  had 
caught  the  alarm.  Qeorge  Pdnder,  lees  keen  of  sight  or  less 
attentive,  was  not  awaie  <rf  his  flight  any  more  than  Sharpitlaw 
and  his  assistants,  whose  view,  though  they  were  considerably 
nearer  to  the  cairn,  was  inteieepted  by  the  broken  nature  of 
the  ground  under  which  they  were  sereening  themselves.  At 
length,  however,  after  the  interval  of  five  or  six  minutes,  they 
also  percetved  that  Robertson  had  fled,  and  rushed  hastily 
towards  the  place,  while  Sharpitlaw  called  out  aloud,  in  the 
harshest  tones  of  a  voice  whidi  lesembled  a  saw-mill  at  work, 
'Ohaae,  lads-— chase — hand  the  brae;  I  see  him  on  the  edge 
of  the  hill !'  Then  hallooing  back  to  the  lear-guard  of  his 
deta<diment)  he  issued  his  further  orders :  'Ratdifie,  come  here 
and  detain  the  woman;  George,  run  and  keep  the  stile  at  the 
Duke's  Walk ;  Ratdifie,  come  here  directly,  but  first  knock 
out  that  mad  bitch's  brains ! ' 

<Te  had  better  rin  for  it,  Madge,'  said  Ratdiffe,  'lor  it^s  iQ 
dealing  wi'  an  angry  man.' 

Madge  Wildfire  was  not  so  absolutely  void  of  common  sense 
as  not  to  understand  this  innuendo;  and  whOe  Ratdiffe^  in 
seemingly  anxious  haste  of  obedience,  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
Sharpitlaw  waited  to  deliver  up  Jeanie  Deans  to  his  custody, 
she  fled  with  all  the  despatch  she  could  exert  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Thus  the  whole  party  were  sqpazated,  and  in  rapid 
motion  of  flight  or  pursuit,  excepting  Ratdiffo  and  Jeanie^ 
whom,  although  making  no  attempt  to  escape^  he  hdd  fast  by 
the  doak,  Mid  who  renuuned  standUng  by  Musohat's  OaizxL 


CHAPTER  XVm 

Toa  hftTe  pdd  tlie  lieaTViia  your  fonctioBi,  and  the  prisoner  tiw  yeiy 

debt  of  your  ealling. 

MiOMMrtfor  MeoMure. 

Jkanib  Dbans — ^for  here  our  stoiy  unites  itself  with  that  part 
of  the  narrative  which  broke  off  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter — while  she  waited^  in  terror  and  amasement^  the  hasty 
advance  of  three  or  four  men  towards  her,  was  yet  mote  startled 
at  their  suddenly  breaking  asunder,  and  giving  chase  in  diffiairent 
directions  to  the  late  object  of  her  terror,  who  became  at  that 
moment^  though  she  could  not  well  assign  a  reasonable  cause, 
rather  liie  cause  of  her  interest  One  of  the  party — it  was 
Sharpitlaw— came  straight  up  to  her,  and  saying,  '  Your  name 
is  Jeanie  Deans,  and  you  are  my  prisoner,'  immediately  added, 
'  but  if  you  will  tell  me  which  way  he  ran  I  will  let  you  go.' 

'I  dmna  ken,  sir,'  was  all  the  poor  girl  could  utter;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  phrase  which  rises  most  readily  to  the  lips  of 
any  person  in  her  rank,  as  the  readiest  reply  to  any  embanaas- 
ing  question. 

'  But^'  said  Sharpitlaw,  *  ye  hen  wha  it  was  ye  were  speaking 
wi',  my  leddy,  on  the  hillside,  and  midnight  sae  near;  ye  surely 
ken  MoC,  my  bonny  womant' 

'I  dinna  ken,  sir,'  again  iterated  Jeanie,  who  really  did  not 
comprehend  in  her  terror  the  nature  of  the  questiions  which 
were  so  hastily  put  to  her  in  this  moment  of  surprise. 

'  We  will  try  to  mend  your  memory  by  and  ^,  hinny,'  said 
Sharpitlaw,  and  shouted,  as  we  have  already  told  the  reader, 
to  Ratcliffe  to  come  up  and  take  charge  of  her,  while  he 
himself  directed  the  chase  after  Robertson,  which  he  still 
hoped  might  be  successful.  As  Ratcliffe  approaofaed,  Sharpit- 
law pushed  the  young  woman  towards  him  with  some  nuie- 
ness,  and  betaking  himself  to  the  more  important  object  of  his 
quests  began  to  soJe  crags  and  scramble  up  steep  banks,  with 
an  agility  of  which  his  profession  and  his  genml  gravity  d 
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denaeanoiir  iroald  pranoody  bftve  aigned  him  inoapaUe.  In  a 
few  miimtes  there  was  no  one  within  sights  and  only  a  distant 
halloo  from  one  of  the  puxBuen  to  the  other,  faintly  heard  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  aigoed  that  there  was  any  one  within  hear- 
ing. Jeanie  Deans  was  left  in  the  dear  moonlight,  standing 
under  the  goard  of  a  person  of  whom  she  knew  nothing;  and, 
what  was  worse,  oonceming  whom,  as  the  reader  is  well  aware^ 
she  could  have  learned  noUiing  that  would  not  hare  inoreased 
her  tenor. 

When  all  in  the  distance  was  sOent,  Batdi£fe  for  the  first 
time  addreased  her,  and  it  was  in  that  cold  saroastio  indifferent 
tone  ^miliar  to  habitual  depravity,  whose  crimes  are  instigated 
by  custom  rather  than  by  passion.  'This  is  a  braw  night  for 
ye^  dearie^'  he  said,  attempting  to  pass  his  arm  across  her 
shoulder, 'to  be  on  liie  green  hill  wi' your  jo.'  Jeanie  extricated 
hemelf  from  his  grasp,  but  did  not  make  any  reply.  'I  think 
lads  and  lasaes,'  continued  the  ruffian, '  dinna  meet  at  Musohat's 
Gaim  at  mididght  to  crack  nuts,'  and  he  again  attempted  to 
take  hold  of  her. 

'If  ye  ate  an  officer  of  justice^  sur,'  said  Jeanie,  again  eluding 
his  attempt  to  seiie  her,  'ye  deserve  to  have  your  coat  strij^ped 
fromyour  back.' 

'  Yeiy  true^  hinny,'  said  he^  succeeding  forcibly  in  his  at- 
tempt to  get  hold  of  her,  'but  suppose  I  should  strip  your  doak 
offfirsti' 

'Te  are  more  a  man,  I  am  sure,  than  to  hurt  me,  sir,' 
said  Jeanie;  'for  Qod's  sake  have  pity  on  a  hslf-distncted 
ersature !' 

'Come,  oome^'  said  Batdifb^  'you're  a  good*looking  wendi, 
and  should  not  be  orosfrgnained*  I  was  going  to  be  an  honest 
man,  but  the  devil  has  this  very  day  flung  first  a  lawyer  and 
then  a  woman  in  my  gate.  Ill  teU  you  what,  Jeanie^  they  are 
out  on  the  hillside;  if  you'll  be  guided  by  me,  HI  canr  you  to 
a  wee  bit  comer  in  the  Pleasance  that  I  ken  o' in  an  auld  wife's, 
that  a'  the  prddtors  o'  Scotland  wot  naething  o',  and  well  send 
Robertson  word  to  meet  us  in  Yorkshire^  for  there  is  a  set  o* 
bfaw  lads  about  the  midland  counties,  that  I  hae  dune  business 
wf  before  now,  and  sae  well  leave  Mr.  Sharpitlaw  to  whistle  en 
his  thumb.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  Jeanie^  in  an  emergency  like  the  present, 
that  she  possessed  presence  of  mind  and  courage^  so  soon  as  the 
first  hurry  ci  surprise  had  enabled  her  to  rally  her  reoolleo- 
tion.    She  saw  the  risk  die  was  in  from  a  ruffian,  who  not  only 
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was  subh  by  piof okmhi,  but  had  that  erenuig  been  Btapfyiiig^ 
by  means  of  stnnig  liquors,  the  internal  aTersion  whidh  he 
felt  at  the  bosiness  on  which  Sharpitlaw  had  resolved  to 
employ  him. 

'  Dlnna  Bj^eek  sae  load/  said  she,  in  a  low  ymce,  'he's  up 
ycmder.' 

'Whof    Robertson t' said  Batdiffe,  eagerly. 

'Ay,'  replied  Jeanie— 'up  yonder';  and  ^e  pointed  to  the 
ruins  of  the  hermitage  and  chapel. 

'By  G^ — d,  then,'  said  Batdifie,  '111  make  my  ain  of  him, 
either  one  way  or  other;  wait  for  me  hare.' 

But  no  sooner  had  he  set  o£^  as  fast  as  he  could  run,  towards 
the  chapel,  than  Jeanie  started  in  an  opposite  direction,  over 
high  and  low,  on  the  nearest  path  homewaid.  Her  juTenile 
exercise  as  a  herdswoman  had  put  'life  and  mettle'  in  her 
heels,  and  neyer  had  she  followed  Dustiefoot^  when  the  oows 
were  in  the  com,  with  half  so  much  speed  as  she  now  cleared 
the  distance  betwixt  Musohat's  Gaim  and  her  father's  cottage 
at  St  Leonard's.  To  lift  the  latch,  to  enter,  to  shut^  hdit, 
and  double  bolt  the  door,  to  draw  against  it  a  heavy  article 
of  furniture,  which  she  could  not  have  moved  in  a  moment 
of  less  energy,  so  as  to  make  yet  farther  provision  against 
violence,  was  almost  the  work  of  a  moment^  yet  done  with  such 
silence  as  equalled  the  celerity. 

Her  next  anxiety  was  upon  her  other's  account^  and  she 
drew  silently  to  the  door  of  his  apartment^  in  order  to  satisfy 
herself  whettier  he  had  been  disturbed  by  her  return.  He  was 
awake — probably  had  slept  but  little ;  but  the  constant  presence 
of  his  own  sorrows,  the  distance  of  his  apartment  from  the 
outer  door  of  the  house,  and  the  precautions  which  Jeanie  had 
taken  to  conceal  her  departure  ami  return,  had  prevented  him 
from  being  sennble  of  either.  He  was  engaged  in  his  devotions, 
and  Jeanie  could  distinctly  hear  him  use  these  words :  'And 
for  the  other  child  Thou  hast  given  me  to  be  a  comfort  and 
stay  to  my  old  age,  may  her  days  be  long  in  the  land,  according 
to  the  promise  Thou  hast  given  to  those  who  shall  honour 
father  and  mother;  may  all  her  purchased  and  promised  bless- 
ings be  multiplied  upon  her;  keep  her  in  the  watches  of  the 
night,  and  in  the  uprising  of  the  morning,  that  all  in  this  land 
may  know  that  Thou  hast  not  utterly  hid  Thy  face  from  those 
that  seek  Thee  in  truth  and  in  sincerity.'  He  was  silent^  but 
probably  continued  his  petition  in  the  strong  fervency  of  mental 
devotion. 
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Hk  daughter  retired  to  her  apartOMnt^  ooinforted»  that  while 
she  was  exposed  to  daager,  her  head  had  heen  oorered  by  the 
piayera  of  the  just  as  ^  an  hehnet^  and  under  the  strong  oon- 
fidenee  that^  while  she  walked  worthy  of  the  protection  of 
Heayen,  she  would  ezpetienoe  its  oountenanoe.  It  was  in  that 
moment  that  a  -vague  idea  first  darted  across  her  mind,  that 
something  might  yet  be  achieved  for  her  sister's  safety,  conscious 
as  she  now  was  of  her  innocence  of  the  unnatural  murder  with 
which  she  stood  changed.  It  came,  as  she  described  it^  on  her 
mind  like  a  sun-blmk  on  a  stcMiny  sea;  and  although  it 
instantly  vanished,  yet  she  felt  a  degree  of  composure  which 
she  had  not  experienced  for  many  &y%  and  could  not  help 
being  strongly  persuaded  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  die 
would  be  called  upon  and  directed  to  work  out  her  sister's  de- 
liverance. She  went  to  bed,  not  forgetting  her  usual  devotions, 
the  more  fervently  made  on  account  of  her  late  deliverance^  and 
she  slept  soundly  in  spite  of  her  agitation. 

We  must  return  to  Batdiffe^  who  had  started,  like  a  grey- 
hound from  the  dips  when  the  sportsman  cries  halloo^  so  soon 
as  Jeanie  had  pointed  to  the  ruina  Whether  he  meant  to  aid 
Robertson's  escape  or  to  assist  his  pursoera  may  be  very 
doubtful;  perhaps  he  did  not  himself  know,  but  had  resolved 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances.  He  had  no  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  doing  either;  for  he  had  no  sooner  surmounted  the 
steep  ascent,  and  entered  under  the  broken  arches  of  the  ruin% 
than  a  pistol  was  presented  at  his  head,  and  a  harsh  voice  com- 
manded him,  in  the  king's  name^  to  surrender  himself  prisoner. 

'  Mr.  Sharpitlaw  ! '  said  Batolifie^  surprised,  *  is  this  your 
honourt' 

'Is  it  only  you,  and  be  d — d  to  yoni'  answered  the  fiscal, 
stQl  more  disappointed;  'what  made  you  leave  the  womant' 

'She  told  me  she  saw  Robertson  go  into  the  ruins,  so  I  made 
what  haste  I  could  to  deck  the  callant.' 

'Ifs  all  over  now,'  said  Sharpitlaw,  'we  diall  see  no  more  of 
him  to-night;  but  he  shall  hide  himiself  in  a  bean-hool,  if  he 
remains  on  Scottish  ground  without  my  finding  him.  Gall  bade 
the  people,  Ratdifie.' 

Ratdifie  hallooed  to  the  disperaed  officers,  who  willingly 
obeyed  the  signal ;  for  probably  mere  was  no  individual  among 
them  who  would  have  been  much  desirous  of  a  rencontre  hand 
to  hand,  and  at  a  distance  from  his  comrades,  with  such  an 
active  and  desperate  fdlow  as  Robertson. 

'And where  are  the  two  womenT  said  Sharpitlaw. 
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'Both  made  their  heeb  serre  thfloo*  I  nupeet^'  rapUed  Bat- 
eliffok  and  he  hummed  the  end  of  the  oldaong — 

'  Thon  li0T  pUy  np  the  rin-aivm'  bride, 
For  sbe  hiis  taen  the  gee.' 


'One  woman,'  said  Sharpitlaw,  for,  like  all  rogues,  he  wai 
a  great  ^^ittmniA^fiw  of  the  ^lir  sex* — 'one  woman  is  enough  to 
duk  the  ftureat  ploy  that  eyer  was  planned ;  and  how  oould  I 
be  such  an  ass  as  to  expect  to  cany  timmgh  a  job  that  had  two 
m  iti  But  we  know  how  to  come  by  them  both,  it  they  aie 
wanted,  that's  one  good  thing.' 

Accordingly,  like  a  defeated  general,  sad  and  sulky,  he  led 
back  his  disocunfited  loroes  to  the  metropolis,  and  dismissed 
them  for  the  ni^t. 

The  next  morning  eaxly,  he  was  under  the  necessily  oi  mak- 
ing his  report  to  the  sitting  magistrate  of  the  day.  The  gentle- 
man who  occupied  the  diair  of  office  on  this  occaaiop,  for  the 
bailies  {AnglM,  aldennen)  take  it  b^  rotation,  chanced  to  be 
the  same  l^  whom  Butler  was  committed,  a  person  yeiy  gener- 
allv  respected  among  his  f ellow-dtiiens.  Something  he  was  of 
a  humorist^  and  rather  deficient  in  general  education;  but 
aeute^  patient^  and  upright^  possessed  S  a  fortune  aoqfuived  hv 
honest  industry,  which  made  him  perfectly  independent;  taai, 
in  shofft^  yery  happily  Qualified  to  support  the  respectability  <d 
the  office  wluch  he  held. 

Mr.  Middlebuigh  had  just  taken  his  seat^  and  was  debating 
in  an  animated  manner,  with  one  of  his  cdlleagues^  the  doubtfiu 
chances  of  a  game  at  flolf  whidi  they  had  played  Ae  day  before^ 
when  a  letter  was  deliyered  to  lum,  addressed  'For  Bailie 
Middlebuxgh — ^These :  to  be  forwanied  with  speed.'  It  con- 
tained these  words : — 

'Sib, 
'I  know  you  to  be  a  sensible  and  a  considerate  magistrate^ 
and  one  who^  as  such,  will  be  content  to  worship  God  thoudi 
the  deyil  bid  you.  I  therefore  expect  that,  notwithstanding  the 
signature  of  this  letter  acknowledges  my  share  in  an  action 
whidli,  in  a  proper  time  and  plaoe^  I  would  not  f^ar  either  to 
ayow  or  to  justify,  you  will  not  on  that  account  reject  what 
eyidence  I  place  before  you.  The  clergyman,  Butler,  is  innocent 
of  all  but  inyoluntary  presence  at  an  action  whidi  he  wanted 
spirit  to  approye  of,  and  from  whidi  he  endeayoured,  with 

•Sea  Note  SS. 
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best  aefc  {duBsefly  to  dismiade  us.  But  it  was  not  im  him  that 
it  is  my  hint  to  speak.  There  is  a  woman  in  your  jail, 
fallen  under  the  edge  of  a  law  so  emel  that  it  has  hung  by 
the  wall,  like  unsooured  annour,  f6r  twenty  yean,  and  is  now 
brought  down  and  whetted  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  most 
beau&ul  and  most  innocent  creature  whom  the  walls  of  a  prison 
ever  girdled  in.  Her  sister  knows  of  her  Innoceneei  as  she 
communicated  to  her  that  she  was  betrayed  by  a  villain.  Othat 
highHeayen 

Would  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip^ 

To  soonige  me  sacn  a  villain  throngh  the  world ! 


'  I  write  distzactedly.  But  this  giii — ^this  Jeanie  Deans,  is  a 
peevish  Furitan,  superstitious  and  scrupulous  after  the  manner 
of  her  sect;  and  I  pray  your  honour,  for  so  my  phrase  must  go, 
to  press  upon  her  that  her  sister's  l^e  depends  upon  her  testir 
mony.  But  though  she  should  remain  dlent,  do  not  dare  to 
think  that  the  young  woman  is  guilty,  far  less  to  permit  her 
execution.  Bemember,  the  death  of  Wilson  was  fearfully 
avenged ;  and  those  yet  hve  who  can  compel  you  to  drink  the 
dregs  of  your  poisoned  chalice.  I  say,  remember  Porteous — 
'and  say  that  you  had  good  counsel  from 

'Orb  or  his  Slatsbs.' 

The  magistrate  read  over  this  extraordinary  letter  twice  or 
thrice.  At  jBrst  he  was  tempted  to  throw  it  aside  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  madman,  so  little  did  'the  scraps  from  playbooks,' 
ashe  termed  the  poetical  quotation,  resemble  the  coRespondence 
of  a  rational  being.  On  a  re-perusal,  however,  he  thought  that^ 
amid  its  incoherence^  he  could  discover  something  like  a  tone 
of  awakened  passion,  though  expressed  in  a  manner  quaint  and 
unnsuaL 

'It  is  a  cruelly  severe  statute^'  said  the  magistrate  to  his 
assistant,  'and  I  wish  the  giil  could  be  taken  from  under  the 
letter  of  it.  A  diild  may  have  been  bom,  and  it  may  have 
been  conveyed  away  while  the  mother  was  insensible^  or  it  may 
have  perished  for  want  of  that  relief  which  the  poor  creature 
herself — ^helpless,  terrified,  distracted,  despairing,  and  exhausted 
r— may  have  been  unable  to  afford  to  it.  And  yet  it  is  certain, 
if  the  woman  is  found  guilty  under  the  statute^  execution  will 
follow.  The  crime  has  been  too  common,  and  examples  are 
necessary.' 

'But  if  this  other  wench,'  sud  the  dty-^erk,  '  can  speak  to 
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her  nster  oommunioAting  her  ntaation,  it  wiU  take  the  caae 
from  under  the  rtatate.' 

'Very  trae,'  replied  the  Bailie;  *  and  I  wiU  walk  oat  one  of 
these  dajB  to  St  Leonard's  and  examine  the  giri  myself.  I 
know  something  of  their  father  Deans — an  old  tme-blue  Camer- 
ontan,  who  wocdd  see  house  and  femily  go  to  wreck  ere  he  would 
di^graoe  his  testimony  by  a  sinful  complying  with  the  defectioiis 
of  the  times;  and  svush  he  will  probably  uphold  the  taking  an 
oath  before  a  civil  magistrate.  H  they  are  togoonand  flourish 
with  their  bull-headed  obstinacyy  the  legislature  must  pass  an 
act  to  take  their  affirmationB,  as  in  the  case  of  Quakers.  But 
surely  ndther  a  father  nor  a  sister  will  scruple  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  As  I  said  bef ore,  I  will  go  speak  with  them  myself 
when  the  huny  of  this  Porteous  investigation  is  somewhat  over ; 
their  pride  and  spirit  of  contradiction  will  be  far  less  alaimed 
than  if  they  were  called  into  a  court  of  justice  at  once.' 

*  And  I  suppose  Butler  is  to  remain  incarcerated  f  said  the 

'For  the  present^  certainly/  said  the  magistrate.  'But  I 
hope  soon  to  set  him  at  liberty  upon  baiL' 

'Doyou  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  that  lightbeaded  lettert' 
asked  tne  cleric 

'Not  very  much,'  answered  the  bailie;  'and  yet  there  is 
something  striking  about  it  too;  it  seems  the  letter  of  a  man 
beside  himself,  ei^ier  from  great  agitation  or  some  great  sense 
of  guilt' 

'TeB»'  said  the  town^derk,  *it  is  very  like  the  letter  of  a 
mad  strolling  play-actor,  who  deserves  to  be  hanged  with  all 
the  rest  of  hto  gang^  as  your  honour  justly  observes.' 

'I  was  not  quite  so  bloodthirsty,'  oontmued  the  magistrate. 
'But  to  the  point  Butler's  private  character  is  excellent;  and 
I  am  given  to  understand,  by  some  inquiries  I  have  been  making 
this  moming^  that  he  did  actually  arrive  in  town  only  the  day 
before  yesterday,  so  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  been 
concerned  in  any  previous  machinations  of  these  unhappy  rioters^ 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have  joined  them  on  a 
suddenty.' 

'There's  no  saying  anent  that ;  seal  catches  fire  at  a  slight 
spark  as  fast  as  a  brunstane  match,'  observed  the  secretary. 
'  I  hae  kenn'd  a  ministerwad  be  fair  gude-day  and  fair  gudo^'en 
wi'  ilka  man  in  the  paroohine^  and  hing  just  as  quiet  as  a 
rocket  on  a  stick,  till  ye  mentioned  the  word  abjuration  oath, 
or  patronage,  or  sic-like^  and  then,  whi%  he  was  off,  and  up  in 
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the  air  an  hundred  milea  bayond  eommoii  maiUMn^  «ftw»winw 
aeiiaai  and  ooinmoii  oompraihansioii*' 

'I  do  not  nndentand/  answered  the  biu^ier  magLrtnite^ 
*ihat  the  young  man  Bader'a  leal  is  of  ao  inflammable  a  ohar* 
acter.  But  I  will  make  farther  inTeafeigation.  What  other 
bosineaa  ia  there  befofe  uat' 

And  they  proceeded  to  minute  inveatlgataona  eonoemmg  the 
affitir  of  Porteona^B  death,  and  other  a£GiuB  through  which  thia 
hiatoiy  has  no  occaaion  to  trace  them. 

In  the  ooorae  of  their  buaineaB  they  were  intermpted  by  an 
old  woman  of  the  lower  rank,  extremely  haggard  in  look  and 
wretched  in  her  apparel,  who  thrnat  heraelf  into  the  ooonoil 


'Whatdoyouwanti  gndewifet  Whoareyoat'  aaid  Bailie 
Hiddleboigh. 

'What  do  I  want  1 '  replied  ahe  in  a  anlky  tone.  *  I  want 
my  bairn,  or  I  want  naething  frae  nane  o^  ye^  for  aa  grand's  ye 
are.'  And  ahe  went  on  mattering  to  hemlf,  with  the  wayward 
apitef ulneea  of  affer^'  They  maun  hae  lordahipa  and  honoars, 
nae  doubt;  set  them  up^  the  gutter-bloods !  and  deil  a  gentle- 
man •"M^"g  them.'  Then  again  addreanng  the  ifitting  magis- 
trate— 'Will  four  hmumr  gie  me  back  my  pnir  ora^  bamil 
£[%$  honour  1  I  hae  kenn'd  the  day  when  Ims  wad  aar^d  him, 
the  oe  of  a  Campvere  skipper.' 

'Good  woman,'  said  tiie  magistrate  to  this  shreiwish  suppli- 
cant^ 'tell  us  what  it  is  you  want^  and  do  not  interrupt  the 
court. 

'Thafs  aa  muckle  aa  tUl  say,  "Baik,  Bawtie^  and  be  dune 
witl"  I  tell  ye^'  raising  her  termagant  Toice^  'I  want  my 
balm !  is  na  that  braid  Sootst 

'Who  ore  yon t  who  is  your  bairn t'  demanded  the  magis- 
trate. 

'  Wha  am  1 1  Wha  suld  I  be,  but  Meff  Murdockson,  and 
whasuld  my  bairn  be  but  Magdalen  MurdowKnt  Tour  guard 
soldiers,  and  your  constables,  and  your  officers  ken  us  wed 
eneugh  when  tiiey  riye  the  bits  o'  duds  aff  our  backs,  and  take 
what  penny  o'  mller  we  hae,  and  haile  us  to  the  correction- 
house  in  Leith  Wynd,  and  petde  us  up  wi'  bread  and  watery 
and  sio-like  sunkets.' 

'Who  is  shet'  said  the  magistrate,  looking  round  to  some 
of  his  people. 

'Odier  than  a  gude  ane^  sir/  said  one  of  the  city-office^^ 
shrugging  his  shouMera  and  smiling. 
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'Will  76  nj  Baet'  aaid  the  tanuiguit^  her  €je  gleaming 
with  impotent  foxy ;  'an  I  bad  ye  amang  the  fVigate  Whin% 
wadna  I  set  my  ten  talenta  in  your  wuBMut  f aoe  to  that  very 
woidf'  and  she  auited  the  wxd  to  the  aotion,  by  spreading 
oat  a  set  of  claws  resembling  tboae  of  St  Oeoige's  dragon  on  a 
eonntiy  sign-post. 

'What  does  she  want  heBet'  said  the  impatient  magistntte. 
'Can  she  not  tell  her  business,  orgoawayt' 

'It's  my  baim — it's  Magdalen  Mmidooksoii  Vm  wantinV 
answered  the  beldam,  screaming  at  the  hi^iest  pitch  of  her 
oraoked  and  mistuned  voice ;  'luiTena  I  been  tellin'  ye  sae  this 
half-hourl  And  if  ye  axe  dea^  what  needs  je  mt  co^t  up 
there,  and  keep  folk  scraoghin'  tVe  this  gatel' 

'^e  wants  her  daughter,  snr,^  said  the  same  officer  whose 
interference  had  given  the  hag  sadi  oflGonce  befote— 'her 
danghter,  who  was  taken  np  last  night— Madge  Wildfire,  as 
they  ca'  her.' 

'Madge  HaLuriBi^  as  they  ca'  her!'  echoed  the  beldam; 
'and  what  business  has  a  blackguard  like  you  to  ca'  an  honest 
woman's  baim  out  o'  her  ain  namet' 

'An  kmuti  woman's  bain,  Maggiet'  answered  the  peace- 
officer,  smiling  and  shaking  his  head  with  an  ironical  emphasis 
on  the  adjectiYe^  and  a  calmness  calculated  to  provoke  to  mad- 
ness the  furious  old  shrew. 

'If  I  am  no  honest  now,  I  was  honest  ance^'  she  repfied; 
^and  tiiafs  mair  than  ye  can  say,  ye  bom  and  brad  thief,  that 
never  kenn'd  ither  folks'  gear  frae  your  ain  since  tUto  day  ye 
was  deckit.  Honesty  say  yet  Te  pykit  your  mother's  pouch 
o'  twal  pennies  Scotch  when  ye  were  five  years  auld,  just  as  she 
was  taking  leave  o'  your  fiither  at  the  fit  o'  the  gallows.' 

'She  has  you  there,  Qeoige,'  said  the  assistants,  and  there 
was  a  general  laugh ;  for  the  wit  was  fitted  for  the  meridian  of 
the  place  where  it  was  uttered.  This  genend  applause  some- 
what gratified  the  passions  of  the  old  h^;  the  'grim  feature' 
taniled,  and  even  lauded,  but  it  was  a  kugh  of  bitter  scom. 
She  ccndesoended,  however,  as  if  appeased  l^  the  success  of  her 
sally,  to  explain  her  business  more  distinctly,  when  the  magia- 
trate^  commanding  silence,  again  desired  her  either  to  speak  out 
her  errand  or  to  leave  the  place. 

' Her  baim,'  she  said,  ^uku  her  baim,  and  she  came  to  fetch 
her  out  of  ill  haft  and  waur  guiding.  If  she  wasna  sae  wise  as 
ither  folk,  few  ither  tcXk  had  suffered  as  muokle  as  she  had 
done;  forbyethatshecouldfendthewaurforhersell  within  the 
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faur  wa's  of  a  jaiL  She  oodkl  pn)T6  by  fifty  witoeiMBy  and 
fifty  to  that^  that  her  daughter  had  never  seen  Jock  PorteGU% 
aliye  or  dead,  sinoe  he  had  gien  her  a  loondetiiig  wf  hia  CBzia» 
the  neger  that  he  mm  1  for  drrving  a  dead  cat  at  the  provost's 
wig  on  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  birthday.' 

Notwithstanding  the  wretched  appearance  and  violent  de* 
meanour  of  this  woman,  the  magistrate  felt  the  justice  of  her 
aigumenti  that  her  child  might  be  as  dear  to  her  as  to  a  more 
fortunate  and  more  amiable  mother.  He  proceeded  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  Madge  Muidockson's 
(or  Wildfire's)  arrest^  and  as  it  was  clearly  shown  that  she  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  riot^  he  contented  himself  with  direct- 
ing that  an  eye  should  be  kept  upon  her  by  the  police,  but 
that  for  the  present  she  should  be  allowed  to  return  home  with 
her  mother.  Diuing  the  interval  of  fetching  Madge  from  the 
jail,  the  magistrate  endeavoured  to  discover  whether  her  mother 
had  been  privy  to  the  change  of  dress  betwixt  that  young 
woman  and  Robertson.  But  on  this  point  he  could  obtain  no 
light.  She  persisted  in  declaring  that  she  had  never  seen 
Bobertson  since  his  remarkable  escape  during  service-time ;  and 
that^  if  her  daughter  had  changed  clothes  with  him,  it  must 
have  been  during  her  absence  at  a  hamlet  about  two  miles  out 
of  town,  called  Duddingstone^  where  she  could  prove  that  she 
passed  that  eventful  night.  And,  in  fact,  one  of  the  town* 
officers,  who  had  been  searching  for  stolen  hnen  at  the  cottage 
of  a  washerwoman  in  that  village,  gave  his  evidence,  that  he 
had  seei/  Maggie  Murdockaon  Uiere^  whose  presence  had  con- 
siderably increased  his  suspicion  of  the  house  in  which  she  was 
a  visitor,  in  respect  that  he  considered  her  as  a  person  of  no 
good  reputation.  ' 

*I  tauld  ye  sae,'  said  the  hag;  'see  now  what  it  is  to  hae  a 
character,  gude  or  bad  1  Now,  maybe^  after  a',  I  could  tell  ye 
something  about  Porteous  that  you  coundl-chamber  bodies 
never  ooidd  find  out^  for  as  muckle  stir  as  ye  mak.' 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  her,  all  ears  were  alert.  'Speak 
out ! '  Bud  the  magistrate. 

'It  will  be  for  your  ain  gude,'  insinuated  the  town-derk. 

'  Dinna  keep  the  bailie  waiting,'  urged  the  assistants. 

She  remained  doggedly  silent  for  two  or  three  minutes,  cast- 
ing around  a  malignant  and  sulky  glance,  that  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  anxious  suspense  with  which  they  waited  her  answer.  And 
then  she  broke  forth  at  once— 'A'  that  I  ken  about  him  is,  that 
he  was  neither  soldier  nor  gentleman,  but  just  a  thief  and  a 
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Uafekgnaid,  like  maiit  o*  yoanelhi  dean.  What  wiH  ye  gie 
me  for  that  news,  nowt  He  wad  hae  served  the  Gnde  Town 
lang  or  proToet  or  bailie  wad  hae  fond  that  out»  my  jo ! ' 

While  theee  matten  wen  in  diflcuasion,  Madge  Wildfire 
entered,  and  her  first  exclamation  was,  'Eh !  see  if  there  isna 
our  anld  ne^ernlo-weel  deevil'a  bnokie  o'  a  mither.  Hegh,  on ! 
but  we  are  a  hopefu'  familyy  to  be  twa  o'  us  in  the  guard  at 
ance.  But  there  were  better  days  wi'  us  anoe;  were  there  na, 
mither  r 

Old  Maggie's  eyes  had  glistened  with  something  like  an  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  when  she  saw  her  daughter  set  at  liberty. 
But  ^ther  her  natural  afieotioD,  like  that  of  the  tigress,  oould 
not  be  displayed  without  a  strain  of  ferooily,  or  there  was 
something  in  the  ideas  whioh  Madge's  speech  awakened  that 
again  stined  her  oron  and  savage  temper.  'What  signifies 
what  we  were^  ye  streetnking  limmer ! '  die  exclaimed,  pushing 
her  dau^ter  before  her  to  the  door,  with  no  gentle  degree  of 
vioienoe.  Tse  tell  thee  what  thou  is  now:  thou's  a  craaed 
hdlioat  Bess  o'  Bedlam,  that  sail  taste  naething  but  bread  and 
water  for  a  f6rtnight»  to  senre  ve  for  the  plague  ye  hae  gien 
me;  andower  gude  forye^  yeidletawpiel' 

Madge,  however,  escaped  from  her  mother  at  the  door,  ran 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  taUe^  dropped  a  veiy  bw  and  fantastic 
courtesy  to  the  judges  and  said,  with  a  giggling  laugh — 'Our 
nunnie's  aair  mis-set^  after  her  ordinar,  sir.  Shell  hae  had 
some  quanel  wi'  her  aukl  gudeman — that's  Satan,  ye  ken,  sirs.' 
This  explanatory  note  she  gave  in  a  low  confidential  tone^  and 
the  spectators  of  that  credulous  generation  did  not  hear  it  with- 
out an  involuntary  shudder.  '  The  gudeman  and  her  disna  aye 
gree  weel,and  then  I  maun  paythe  piper;  but  my  back's  broad 
enough  to  bear't  a',  an  if  she  liae  nae  havings,  that's  nae  reason 
why  wiser  folk  shouldna  hae  some.'  Here  another  deep  courtesy, 
when  the  ungradous  v<Mce  of  her  mother  was  heard. 

'Madge,  ve  limmer!    If  I  come  to  fetch  ye!' 

'Hear  till  her,'  said  Madge.  'But  111  wun  out  a  ^iff  the 
night  for  a'  that^  to  dance  in  the  moonlight^  when  her  and  the 
gudeman  will  be  whinying  through  the  blue  lift  on  a  broom- 
shank,  to  see  Jean  Jap^  that  they  has  putten  intill  the  Kirkcaldy 
tolbooth ;  ay,  they  will  hae  a  merry  sail  ower  Inohkeith,  and 
ower  a'  the  bits  o'  bonny  waves  that  are  poppling  and  plashing 
against  the  rooks  in  the  gowden  glimmer  o'  the  moon,  ye  ken. 
I'm  coming,  mother — ^I'm  comings'  she  concluded,  on  hearing  a 
souffle  at  the  door  betwixt  the  beldam  and  the  officers,  who  were 
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codeavonrixig  to  pxevent  her  w-entnmoe.  Ifadge  then  waved 
her  hand  wildly  towards  the  eeUing^  aad  sungi  at  the  topnost 
pitch  of  her  voioe— 

'  Up  in  the  air, 
On  mj  bonny  grey  nmei 
And  i  flee,  and  I  see,  and  I  aee  her  yet ; ' 

and  with  a  hop>  Bkip,  and  jump^  sprang  out  of  the  room,  as  the 
witches  of  Madbeth  used,  in  less  refined  daysy  to  seem  to  fly 
upwards  from  the  stage. 

Some  weeks  intervened  before  Mr.  Middleburgh,  agreeably 
to  his  benevolent  resoluti(xiy  found  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
walk  towards  St.  Leonard's,  in  order  to  disoover  whether  it  might 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  evidence  hinted  at  in  the  anonymous 
letter  respecting  E£Gle  Deans. 

In  fact,  the  anxious  perquisitions  made  to  discover  the 
murderers  of  Porteous  occupied  the  attention  of  all  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  justice. 

In  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  two  circumstances  happened 
material  to  our  stoiy.  Butler,  after  a  dose  investigation  of  his 
conduct^  was  dedaied  innocent  of  accession  to  the  death  of 
Porteous ;  but,  as  having  been  present  during  the  whole  trans- 
action, was  obliged  to  find  bail  not  to  quit  his  usual  residence 
at  Liberton,  that  he  might  appear  as  a  witness  when  called 
upoa.  The  other  incident  reguded  the  disappearance  of  Madge 
Wildfire  and  her  mother  from  Edinbuigh.  When  they  were 
sought,  with  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  some  further 
interrogatories,  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Sharpitlaw  that  they 
had  eluded  the  observation  of  the  police,  and  left  the  city  so 
soon  as  dismissed  from  Uie  couneil-<»iamber.  No  efforts  could 
trace  the  place  of  their  retreat. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  excessive  indignation  of  the  council 
of  regency,  at  the  slight  put  upon  their  authority  by  the 
murder  of  Porteous^  had  dic^ted  measures,  in  which  their  own 
extreme  desire  of  detecting  the  actors  in  that  conspiracy  were 
consulted,  in  preference  to  the  temper  of  the  people  and  the 
character  of  their  churohxnen.  An  act  of  parliament  was  hastily 
passed,  offering  two  hundred  pounds  reward  to  those  who  shoula 
infonn  agamst  any  person  concerned  m  the  deed,  and  the 
penalty  of  death,  by  a  very  unusual  and  severe  enactment,  was 
denounced  against  those  who  should  harbour  the  guilty.  But 
what  was  chiefly  accounted  exceptionable^  was  a  clause,  appoint- 
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ing  tke  act  to  be  read  in  chmdieB  by  the  oflhiatiiig  defgymaiiy 
on  the  firat  Sunday  of  every  month,  Ibr  a  certain  period^ 
immediately  before  the  sennon.  The  ministerB  who  should 
refuse  to  comply  with  this  injunction  were  decbtfcd,  for  the 
first  offence,  incapable  of  sitting  or  voting  in  any  church 
judicature,  and  for  the  second,  incapable  of  hokUng  any  ecclesi- 
astical prefennent  in  Scotland. 

This  last  order  united  in  a  common  cause  those  who  might 
privately  rejoice  in  Porteous's  death,  though  th^  dared  not 
vindicate  the  manner  of  it,  with  the  more  scrupulous  IVesby- 
terians,  who  held  that  even  the  pranoundng  the  name  of  the 
'Lords  ^iritual'  in  a  Scottish  pulpit  was,  qw)daimmod(>^  an 
acknowledgment  of  Prelacy,  and  that  the  injunction  of  the 
legislature  was  an  interference  of  the  civil  government  with 
the  jv»  divinmn  of  Presbytery,  since  to  the  General  Assembly 
alone,  as  representing  the  invisible  head  of  tiie  kiik,  belonged 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  whatever  pertained 
to  public  worship.  Very  many  also,  ci  different  political  or 
religious  sentiments,  and  therefore  not  much  moved  by  these 
considerations,  thought  they  saw,  in  so  violent  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, a  more  vindictive  spirit  than  became  the  legislature  of  a 
great  country,  and  something  like  an  attempt  to  trample  upon 
the  rights  and  independence  of  Scotland.  The  various  steps 
adopt^  for  punishing  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  by  taking  away 
her  charter  and  liberties,  for  what  a  violent  and  over-mastering 
mob  had  done  within  her  walls,  were  resented  by  many,  who 
thought  a  pretext  was  too  hastily  taken  for  degrading  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  Scotland.  In  short,  there  was  much  heart-burnings 
discontent,  and  disaffection  occasioned  by  these  ill-considered 
measures.* 

Amidst  these  heats  and  dissensions,  the  trial  of  Effie  Deans, 
after  she  had  been  many  weeks  imprisoned,  was  at  length  about 
to  be  brought  forward,  and  Mr.  Middleburgh  found  Idsure  to 
inquire  into  the  evidence  concerning  her.  For  this  purpose,  he 
chose  a  fine  day  for  his  walk  towards  her  father^s  house. 

The  excursion  into  the  country  was  somewhat  distant,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  burgess  of  those  days,  although  many  of  the 
present  inhabit  suburban  villas  considerably  beyond  the  spot 
to  which  we  allude.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour's  walk,  how- 
ever, even  at  a  pace  of  magisterial  gmvity,  conducted  our 
benevolent  office-bearer  to  the  Crags  of  St.  Leonard's,  and  the 
humble  mansion  of  David  Deans. 

*  Sea  Hie  IfaglftntaB  u&d  ttie  Fdateou  Mob.    Note  9. 
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The  old  man  was  seated  on  the  deas,  or  turf-seat^  at  the 
end  of  his  oottage,  busied  in  menduig  his  oajirhamess  with  his 
own  hands ;  for  in  those  days  any  sort  of  labour  which  required 
a  little  more  skill  than  usual  fell  to  the  share  of  the  goodman 
himself,  and  that  even  when  he  was  well-to-pass  in  the  world. 
With  stem  and  austere  gravitj  he  persevered  in  his  task,  after 
having  just  raised  his  head  to  notice  the  advanoe  of  the  stianger. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  disooyered,  from  his 
oountenanoe  and  manner,  the  internal  feelings  of  agony  with 
which  he  contended.  Mr.  Middlebuigh  waited  an  instant^  ex* 
pecting  Deans  would  in  some  measure  acknowledge  his  presence, 
and  lead  into  oonTersation ;  but,  as  he  seemed  determined  to 
remain  silent,  he  was  himself  obliged  to  speak  first 

'  My  name  is  Middlebuigh — l^t,  James  Middlebuigh,  one  of 
the  present  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Edinbuigh.' 

'It  may  be  sae,'  answered  Deans,  laconically,  and  without 
interrupting  his  labour. 

'You  must  understand,'  he  oonlinued,  'that  the  duty  of  a 
magistrate  is  sometimes  an  unpleasant  one.' 

'It  may  be  sae,'  replied  David;  'I  hae  naething  to  say  in 
the  contrair ' ;  and  he  was  again  doggedly  silent. 

'Ton  must  be  aware,'  pursued  the  magistrate^  'that  persons 
in  my  situation  are  often  obliged  to  make  painf id  and  disagree- 
able inquiries  of  individuals,  merely  because  it  is  their  bounden 
duty.' 

'  It  may  be  sae,'  again  replied  Deans ;  '  I  hae  naething  to 
say  anent  it»  either  the  tae  way  or  the  t'other.  But  I  do  ken 
there  was  ance  in  a  day  a  just  and  Ckxi-fearing  magistracy  in 
yon  town  o'  Edinburgh  that  did  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain, 
but  were  a  teiror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  such  as  kept  the 
path.  In  the  glorious  days  of  auld  worthy  faithfu'  P»)vo6t 
Dick,*  when  there  was  a  true  and  faithfu'  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk,  walking  hand  in  hand  with  the  real  noble  Scottish- 
hearted  barons,  and  with  the  magistrates  of  this  and  other 
towns,  gentles,  burgesses,  and  commons  of  aU  lanks^  seeing 
with  one  eye,  hearing  with  one  ear,  and  upholding  the  ark  with 
their  united  strength.  And  then  folk  might  see  men  deliver  up 
their  sflver  to  the  state's  use,  as  if  it  had  been  as  muckle  sdate 
stanes.  My  father  saw  them  toom  the  sacks  of  dollara  out  o' 
Provost  Dick's  window  intill  the  carts  that  carried  them  to  the 
army  at  Dunse  Law ;  and  if  ye  winna  believe  his  testimony, 
there  is  the  window  itsell  still  standing  in  the  Luckenbooths-— 

•  SeaOrWflltamDlckofBxaid.    Note  Si. 
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I  think  it's  a  olaith-merohaiil^s  boodi  the  day* — at  the  airn 
stanohella,  five  doom  atyane  GoMfcnd's  Olose.  Bat  now  we 
haena  eic  spirit  amang  na;  we  think  mair  about  the  want 
wally-dnigle  in  our  ain  byre  than  about  the  blening  which  the 
angel  of  the  covenant  gave  to  the  Patriaieh,  even  at  Peniel  and 
Mahanaim,  or  the  binding  obligati<xi  of  .our  natJcmal  tows  ;  and 
we  wad  rather  gie  a  pund  Soots  to  buy  an  unguent  to  dear 
our  auld  rannel-trees  and  our  beds  o'  the  Eii^liflh  bugs,  as 
they  oa'  them,  than  ve  wad  gie  a  pladc  to  rid  the  land  of  the 
swann  of  Arminian  waiterpillan,  Sodman  pifflnizee»  and  deistical 
Miss  Katies,  that  have  ascended  out  of  the  bottondees  pit  to 
plague  this  perverse,  insidious,  and  lukewann  generation.' 

It  happened  to  Davie  Deans  on  this  occasion,  as  it  has  done 
to  many  other  habitual  orators,  when  once  he  became  em- 
barked on  his  favourite  subject,  the  stream  of  his  own  enthust 
asm  carried  him  forward  in  spite  of  his  mental  distress,  while 
his  well-exercised  memory  supplied  him  amply  with  all  the 
types  and  tropes  of  rhetoric  peculiar  to  his  sect  and^auae. 

Mr.  Middleburgh  contented  himself  with  answering — *A11 
this  may  be  very  true,  my  friend ;  but,  as  you  said  just  now,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it  at  present,  either  one  way  or  other. 
Tou  have  two  daughters,  I  think,  Mr.  Deanst' 

The  old  man  winced,  as  one  whose  smarting  sore  is  suddenly 
galled;  but  instantly  composed  himself,  resumed  the  work 
which,  in  the  heat  of  his  declamation,  he  had  laid  down,  and 
answered  with  sullen  resolution,  '  Ae  daughter,  sir — only  cme.' 

*I  understand  you,'  said  Mr.  Middleburgh;  'you  have  only 
one  daughter  here  at  home  with  you ;  but  this  unfortunate  girl 
who  is  a  prisoner — she  is,  I  think,  your  youngest  daughter!' 

The  Presbyterian  sternly  raised  his  eyes.  '  After  the  worid, 
and  according  to  the  flesh,  she  m  my  daughter;  but  when  she 
became  a  child  of  Belial,  and  a  company-keeper,  and  a  trader 
in  guilt  and  iniquity,  she  ceased  to  be  a  bairn  of  mine.' 

'Alas,  Mr.  Deans,'  said  Middleburgh,  sitting  down  by  him 
and  endeavouring  to  take  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  proudly 
withdrew,  'we  are  ourselves  all  sinners ;  and  the  errors  of  our 
ofbpring,  as  they  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  being  the  portion 
which  &ey  derive  of  a  common  portion  of  corruption  iidierited 
through  us,  so  they  do  not  entitle  us  to  cast  them  off  because 
they  have  lost  themsdves.'  ^ 

'Sir,'  said  Deans,  impatiently,  'I  ken  a'  that  as  wed  as — I 


*  I  think  80  too ;  bat  if  the  reader  be  eariooB,  he  nwy  consalt  Mr.  Ohambere'e 
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mean  to  aaj/  he  resumed,  eheoking  the  izritaticm  he  felt  at 
beiog  schooled — a  dinoipline  of  the  mind  which  Hiose  most 
ready  to  bestow  it  on  others  do  themselves  most  reluctantly 
sabniit  to  receive — 'I  mean  to  say,  that  what  ye  observe  may 
be  just  and  reasonable;  but  I  hae  nae  freedom  to  enter  into 
my  ain  private  a&irs  wi'  strangers.  And  noWj  in  this  great 
national  emergency,  whnen  there's  the  Porteous  Act  has  oom^ 
donn  frae  Loudon,  that  is  a  deeper  blow  to  ilds  poor  sinfu* 
^  kingdom  and  suffering  kirk  than  ony  that  has  been  heard  of 
'  since  the  foul  and  fatal  Test — at  a  time  U|k  this ' 

'But^  goodman,'  interrupted  Mr.  Mioaleburgh,  ^you  must 
think  of  your  own  household  firsts  or  else  you  are  worse  even 
than  the  infidels.' 

'  I  tell  ye,  Bailie  Middlebuigh,'  retorted  David  Deans,  '  if  ye 
be.a  baHie,  as  there  is  little  honour  in  being  ane  in  these  evil 
days — ^I  tell  ye,  I  beard  the  gradous  Saunders  Peden — I  wotna 
whan  it  was;  but  it  was  in  killing  time,  when  the  plowers were 
drawing  ^ang  their  furrows  on  the  back  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land— ^I  heard  him  tell  his  hearers,  gude  and  waled  ChriatiBne 
they  were  too,  that  some  o'  them  wad  greet  mair  for  a  bit 
drowned  calf  or  stirk  than  for  a'  the  def ectiops  and  oppressions 
of  the  day;  and  that  they  were  some  o'  them  thinking  o'  ae 
things  some  o'  anither,  and  there  was  Lady  Hundleslope  think- 
ing o'  greeting  Jock  at  the  fireside !  And  the  lady  confessed 
in  my  hearing  that  a  diow  of  anxiety  had  come  ower  her  for 
her  son  that  die  had  left  at  hame  week  of  a  decay.^  And  what 
wad  he  hae  said  of  me,  if  I  had  ceased  to  think  of  the  gude 
cause  for  a  castaway — a — r-  It  kills  me  to  think  of  what  she 
isl' 

'But  the  life  of  vour  child,  goodman — think  of  that;  if  her 
life  could  be  saved,  said  Middlebuigh« 

'Her  life ! '  exclaimed  David.  'I  wadna  gie  ane  o'  my  gr^ 
hairs  tor  her  life,  if  her  gude  name  be  gane.  And  yet,'  said  h^ 
relenting  and  retiactiDg  as  he  spoke,  '  I  wad  make  the  niffer, 
Mr.  Middleburgh — I  wad  gie  a'  these  grey  hairs  that  she  has 
brought  to  shune  and  soirow — I  wad  gie  the  auld  head  they 
grow  on,  for  her  life,  and  that  she  might  hae  time  to  amend  and 
retuni,  for  what  hae  the  wicked  b^ond  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils  t  But  111  never  see  her  mair.  No )  that — that  I  am 
detenniaed  in — ^I'll  never  see  her  mair ! '  His  lips  continued  to 
move  for  a  minute  after  his  voice  ceased  to  be  heard,  as  if  he 
were  repeating  the  same  vow  internally. 

•  Soe2Vc<^P«ii0«hP.  in. 
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*  Well,  air/  aaid  Mr.  lOddlebaigfa^  '  I  qwak  to  jcm  as  a  nuui 
ci  aenae;  if  yon  would  Bftve  your  danghWa  life,  you  muit  use 
human  meana.' 

*I  understand  what  you  mean;  but  Mr.  Norit^  who  is  the 
TOOourator  and  doer  of  an  honourable  peraoii,  the  Laiid  of 
Dumbiedikea,  ia  to  do  what  oamal  wiadom  oan  do  tor  her  in  the 
eircumstanoea.  Myaell  am  not  dear  to  trinquet  and  traffic  wi' 
courta  o'  justice,  aa  they  are  now  constituted ;  I  haire  a  tender- 
neas  and  aoruple  in  my  mind  anent  them.' 

*That  is  to  aay/  aaid  Middlebuigh,  'that  yen  are  a  Cainar- 
onian,  and  do  not  acknowledge  tiie  authori^  of  our  courts  of 
judicature,  or  present  government  t' 

'  Sir,  under  your  favour,'  replied  David,  who  was  too  proud 
of  his  own  polemical  knowledge  to  call  hiihself  the  follower  of 
any  one,  'ye  take  me  up  before  I  fall  down.  I  oanna  see  why 
I  suld  be  tenned  a  Oameronian,  especially  now  that  ye  hae 
given  the  name  of  that  famous  and  savoury  aufferer,  not  only 
\mtil  a  regimental  band  of  aouldiera,  whereof  I  am  told  many 
can  now  curse,  swear,  and  use  profane  language  as  hst  as  ever 
Richard  Cameron  could  preach  or  pray,  but  also  because  ye 
have,  in  as  far  as  it  is  in  your  power,  rendered  that  martyr^s 
name  vain  and  contemptible,  by  pipes,  drums,  and  fifes,  playing 
the  vain  carnal  spring,  called  the  Cameronian  Bant^  which  too 
many  professors  of  religion  dance  to-^  practice  maist  unbecom- 
ing a  professor  to  dance  to  any  tune  whatsoever,  more  especially 
promiscuously,  that  is,  with  the  female  sex.*  A  brutiah  fashion 
it  is,  whilk  is  the  beginning  of  defection  with  many,  as  I  may 
hae  as  muckle  cause  as  maist  folk  to  testify.' 

'Well,  but,  Mr.  Deans,'  replied  Mr.  Middlebuxgh,  'I  only 
meant  to  say  that  you  were  a  Cameronian,  or  MacMillanite^ 
one  of  the  society  people,  in  short,  who  think  it  inconsistent  to 
take  oaths  under  a  government  where  the  Covenant  is  not 
ratified.' 

'Sir,'  replied  the  controversialist,  who  forgot  even  his  present 
distress  in  such  discussions  as  these,  '  you  cannot  fickle  me  sae 
easily  as  you  do  opine.  I  am  no^  a  MaoMillanite^  or  a  Russelite^ 
or  a  Hamiltonian,  or  a  Harleyite,  or  a  Howdenite  ;t  I  wiU  be 
led  by  the  nose  by  none ;  I  take  my  name  as  a  Christian  fran 
no  vessel  of  clay.  I  have  my  own  principles  and  practice  to 
answer  for,  and  am  an  humble  pleader  for  the  gude  auld  cause 
in  a  Idgfil  way.' 

*  See  nofce  to  Fkitiick  Walker, 
t  All  Tizioiif  spedei  of  the  great  genus  OunannJaiL 
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^ That  IB  to  flay,  Mr.  I)eaD%' said  Middkbazgh,  'that  jcm  axe 
a  DttifM^  and  have  opinions  peculiar  to  yoiureelf.' 

'It  may  please  you  to  say  sae,'  said  David  Deans;  'but  I 
have  Tnaintained  my  testimony  before  as  great  folk,  and  in 
sharper  times ;  and  though  I  inll  neither  exalt  myself  nor  pull 
down  others^  I  wish  evezy  man  and  wonutn  in  tnis  land  had 
kept  the  true  testimony^  and  the  middle  and  straight  path,  as 
it  were,  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  where  wind  and  water  shearsi 
avoiding  right-hand  snares  and  extremes  and  left-hand  way- 
slidingSy  as  weel  as  Johnny  Dodds  of  Farthing's  Acre  and  ae 
man  mair  that  shall  be  nameless.' 

'I  Buppoaey'  replied  the  magistrate,  'that  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  Johnny  Dodds  of  Farthing's  Acre  and  David  Deans 
of  St.  Leonard's  oenstitute  the  only  members  of  the  true,  real, 
unsophisticated  Kiik  of  Scotland  t' 

'God  forbid  that  I  suld  make  sic  a  vainglorious  speech, 
when  there  are  sae  mony  professing  Christians!'  answered 
David;  'but  this  I  maun  say,  that  all  men  act  acoordiDg  to 
their  g^fts  and  their  giaoe^  sae  that  it  i&  nae  marvel  that ' 

*ThdB  is  all  very  fine^'  interrupted  Mr.  Ididdleburgh ;  'but  I 
Mve  no  time  to  spend  in  hearing  it.  The  matter  in  hand  is 
this — ^I  have  directed  a  citation  to  be  lodged  in  your  daughter's 
hands.  If  she  ^>pean  on  the  day  of  trial  and  gives  evidence^ 
there  is  reason  to  hope  she  may  save  her  sister's  life ;  if,  from 
any  constrained  scruples  about  the  legality  of  her  performing 
the  office  of  an  affectionate  sister  and  a  good  subjecti  by 
appesring  in  a  court  held  under  the  authori^  of  the  law  and 
government^  you  become  the  means  of  deterring  her  from  the 
discharge  cf  this  duty,  I  must  say,  though  the  truth  may  sound 
hanh  in  your  ean^  that  you,  who  gave  life  to  this  unhappy 
girl,  will  become  the  means  of  her  losing  it  by  a  premature  uid 
violent  death.' 

So  saying  Mr.  Middleburgh  turned  to  leave  him. 

'Bide  a  wee — bide  a  wee^  Mr.  Middleburgh,'  said  Deans,  in 
great  perplexity  and  distress  of  mind;  but  the  bailie,  who  was 
probably  sensiUe  that  protracted  discussion  might  diminifth  the 
effect  of  his  best  and  most  forcible  argument,  took  a  hasty  leave, 
and  declined  entering  farther  into  the  controversy. 

Deans  sunk  down  upon  his  seat,  stunned  with  a  variety  of 
conflicting  emotions.  It  had  been  a  great  source  of  controversy 
among  those  holding  his  opinions  in  religious  matters,  how  fair 
the  government  which  succeeded  the  Bevolution  could  be,  with- 
out sin,  acknowledged  by  true  Presbyterians^  seeing  that  it  did 
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not  reoogniae  the  great  national  testimony  a!  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  And  latterly,  those  agreeing  in  this  general 
doctrine,  and  assuming  the  sounding  tide  of  the  anti -Popish, 
anti-Prelatio^  anti-Ersstian,  and -Sectarian,  tme  Presbyterian 
remnant^  were  divided  into  many  petty  sects  among  them- 
selTCS,  even  as  to  the  extent  of  submission  to  the  existing 
laws  and  rulers  which  constituted  such  an  acknowledgment  as 
amounted  to  sin. 

At  a  very  stormy  and  tumultuous  meeting,  held  in  1682,  to 
discuss  these  important  and  delicate  points,  the  testimonieB  of 
the  faithful  few  were  found  utterly  inconsistent  with  each 
other.*  The  place  where  this  conference  took  place  was  re- 
markably well  adapted  for  such  an  assembly.  It  was  a  wild 
and  very  sequestered  dell  in  Tweeddale,  surrounded  by  high 
hills,  and  far  remote  from  human  habitation.  A  small  river, 
or  rather  a  mountain  torrent^  called  the  TaUa,  breaks  down  the 
glen  with  great  fury,  dashing  successively  over  a  number  of 
small  cascades,  whicm  has  procured  the  spot  the  name  of  TsUa 
Linns.  Here  the  leaders  among  the  scattered  adherents  to  the 
Covenant^  men  who^  in  their  banishment  frcnn  human  society, 
and  in  the  recollection  of  the  severities  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed,  had  become  at  once  sullen  in  their  tempers  and  fan- 
tastic in  their  religious  opinions,  met  with  aims  in  their  hands^ 
and  by  the  side  of  the  torrent  discussed,  with  a  turbulence 
which  the  noise  of  the  stream  could  not  drown,  pcnnts  of  con- 
troversy as  empty  and  unsubstantial  as  its  foam. 

It  was  the  fixed  judgment  of  most  of  the  meeting,  that  all 
payment  of  cess  or  tribute  to  the  existing  government  was 
utterly  unlawful,  and  a  sacrificing  to  idols.  About  other  im- 
positions and  degrees  of  submissi(m  there  were  various  opinions; 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  best  illustratioii  of  the  spirit  of  those 
military  fathers  of  the  church  to  say,  that  while  all  allowed  it 
was  impious  to  pay  the  cess  employed  for  maintaining  the 
standing  army  and  mihtia,  tiiere  was  a  fierce  controversy  on  the 
lawfulness  of  paying  the  duties  levied  at  ports  and  bridges,  Aht 
maintaining  roads  and  other  necessaxy  purposes;  that  there 
were  some  who,  repugnant  to  these  imposts  for  turnpikes  and 
pontages,  were  nevertheless  free  in  conscience  to  make  payment 
of  the  usual  freight  at  public  ferries,  and  that  a  person  of 
exceeding  and  punctilious  seal,  James  Russel,  one  of  the 
slayers  of  the  Aichbiahop  of  St.  Andrews,  had  given  his  testi- 
mony with  great  warmth  even  against  this  last  fkint  shade 

•8oe  Meeting  St  TftlLiUani.    NoCeSft. 
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of  sabjeotMMi  to  oonstitated  aatboittf.  Thu  axdent  and  ea- 
lightened  penon  and  his  followers  had  also  great  Boruples  about 
the  lawfulness  of  bestowing  the  oidinsiy  names  upon  tiie  days  of 
the  week  and  the  months  of  the  year,  which  savoured  in  their 
nostrils  so  strongly  of  paganism,  that  at  length  they  anived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  who  owned  such  names  as  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Januaiy,  Februaiy,  and  so  forth,  'served  themselves 
heirs  to  the  same,  if  not  greater,  punishment  than  had  been 
denounced  against  the  idolaters  of  old.' 

David  Deans  had  been  present  on  this  memoiaUe  occasion, 
although  too  young  to  be  a  speaker  among  the  polemical  comr 
batants.  His  brain,  however,  had  been  thoroughly  heated  by 
the  noise,  damour,  and  metaphysical  ingenuity  of  the  discussion, 
and  it  was  a  controvennr  to  which  his  i^nd  had  often  returned ; 
and  though  he  carefully  disguised  his  vacillation  from  othera, 
and  perhaps  from  himself,  he  had  never  been  able  to  come  to 
any  precise  line  of  dedsion  on  the  subject.  In  fact^  his  natural 
sense  had  acted  as  a  counterpdse  to  his  controversial  leaL  He 
was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  quiet  and  indifferent  manner 
in  which  Eang  Wuliam's  government  slurred  over  the  errors  of 
the  times,  when,  far  from  restoring  the  Ptesbyterian  Kirk  to  its 
former  supremacy,  they  passed  an  act  of  oUivion  even  to  those 
who  had  been  its  persecutorB,  and  bestowed  on  many  of  them 
titles,  favours^  and  employments.  When,  in  the  first  General 
Assembly  which  succeeded  the  Bevolution,  an  overture  was 
made  for  the  revival  of  the  League  and  Covenant^  it  was  with 
horror  that  Douce  David  heard  the  proposal  eluded  by  the  men 
of  carnal  wit  and  policy,  as  he  ealled  them,  as  being  inapplicable 
to  the  present  times,  and  not  f^Jling  under  the  modem  model 
of  the  church.  The  reign  of  Queen  Asme  had  increased  his 
conviction  that  the  Bevdution  government  was  not  one  of  the 
true  Ptesbjrterian  complexion.  But  then,  more  sensible  than 
the  bigots  of  his  sect|  he  did  not  confound  the  moderation  and 
tolerance  of  these  two  reigns  with  the  active  tyranny  and 
oi^ressicHi  exercised  in  those  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The 
I^byterian  form  of  religion,  though  deprived  of  the  weight 
formerly  attached  to  its  sentences  of  excommunication,  and 
compelled  to  tolerato  the  co-existence  of  Episcopacy,  and  of  sects 
of  various  descriptions,  was  stiU  the  Natioiud  Church;  and 
though  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  was  far  inferior  to  that 
which  had  flourished  from  1639  till  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  still 
it  was  a  structure  that^  wanting  the  strength  and  the  terrors, 
retained  at  least  the  form  and  tsyxDmBtry,  of  the  original  model. 
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Then  oame  the  iiuarreotiiMi  in  1716|  and  David  Details  honor 
lor  the  xerival  of  the  pc^Hsh  and  pielatioal  faction  reoonoiled 
him  greatly  to  the  goTemment  of  King  Geoige^  althou^  he 
grieyed  that  that  monazdi  might  be  auqiieoted  of  a  leaning  unto 
ErMtianiBm.  In  ahorti  moyed  bj  bo  many  different  considexar 
tioDfli  he  had  ahifted  his  ground  at  different  times  ooncecning 
the  degree  of  freedom  which  he  felt  in  adopting  any  act  of  im- 
mediate acknowledgment  or  eubmiasion  to  the  present  govenir 
ment»  which,  however  mUd  and  patermJi  waa  atill  uneovenanted ; 
and  now  he  felt  himself  called  upon  by  the  most  powerful 
motive  ocnoei  vable  to  authorise  his  daughter's  giving  testimony 
in  a  court  of  justice,  which  all  who  have  been  sinoe  called  Gamer- 
onians  accounted  a  step  of  lamentable  and  direct  defection*  The 
voice  cf  natuxe^  howevei^  exclaimed  loud  in  his  bosom  against 
the  dictates  of  fanaticism ;  and  his  imagination,  fertile  in  the 
solution  of  polemical  difficulties,  devised  an  expedient  for  ex- 
tricating himself  from  the  fearful  dil«mTna>  in  which  he  saw, 
on  the  one  side^  a  falling  off  from  principle^  and,  on  the  other, 
a  scene  from  which  a  fa^iar^s  thoughts  could  not  but  turn  in 
shuddering  horror. 

*  I  have  been  constant  and  unchanged  in  my  testimony,'  said 
David  Deans;  'but  then  who  has  said  it  of  me,  that  1  have 
judged  my  neighbour  over  closely,  because  he  hath  had  moie 
freedom  in  his  walk  than  I  have  f <Mmd  in  mine  t  I  never  was 
a  separatist,  nor  for  quarrelling  with  tender  souls  about  mint, 
cununin,  or  other  the  lesser  tithes.  My  daughter  Jean  may 
have  a  light  in  this  subject  that  is  hid  £tae  mv  auld  een;  it  is 
laid  on  her  conscience^  imd  not  on  mine.  If  sne  hath  freedom 
to  gang  before  this  judicatory,  and  hold  up  her  hand  for  this 
poor  castaway,  surely  I  will  not  sav  she  steppeth  over  her 

bounds;  and  if  not *    He  paused  in  his  mental  argument, 

while  a  pang  of  unutterable  anguish  convulsed  his  features,  yet, 
shaking  it  off,  he  firmly  resumed  the  strain  of  his  reasoning — 
*  And  IF  NOT,  God  forbid  that  she  should  go  into  defection  at 
bidding  of  mine  1  I  wunna  fret  the  tender  conscience  of  one 
bairn — no^  not  to  save  the  life  of  the  other.' 

A  Boman  would  have  devoted  his  daughter  to  death  from 
different  feelings  and  motives,  but  not  upon  a  more  heroio 
prindple  of  duty. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

To  munt  in  tliis  lu8  trial  state, 

The  privi^ge  is  glTen, 
lyhen  tort  by  tides  of  hunAB  &tey 

To  anchor  iut  on  hesven. 

Wattb's  ffymna. 


It  ms  with  a  finn  step  that  Deans  tought  his  daughter's  apart- 
mant*  determined  to  leave  her  to  the  light  of  her  own  conscience 
in  the  dubious  point  of  essoistzy  in  which  he  supposed  her  to 
be  placed. 

The  little  room  had  been  the  sleeping-apartment  of  both 
asters,  and  there  still  stood  there  a  small  occasional  bed  which 
had  been  made  for  £fi^'s  accommodation^  when,  complaining 
of  illnesB,  she  had  declined  to  share^  as  in  happier  timesi  her 
sister^s  pillow.  The  ejes  of  Deans  rested  inToluntarily,  on 
entering  the  room,  upon  this  little  couch,  with  its  dark  green 
coarse  curtains,  and  the  ideas  oonneeted  with  it  rose  so  l^ck 
upon  his  soul  as  almost  to  incapacitate  him  from  opening  his 
errand  to  his  daughter.  Her  occupation  broke  the  ice.  He 
found  her  gasing  oa  a  slip  of  paper,  which  contained  a  dtation 
to  her  to  appear  as  a  witness  upon  her  sister's  trial  in  behalf  of 
theaooused.  For  the  worth j  magistrate,  determined  to  omit  no 
chance  of  doing  Effie  justice,  and  to  leave  her  sister  no  apology 
for  not  giving  the  evidence  which  she  was  suj^osed  to  possess, 
had  caimed  the  ordinary  citation,  or  iubpcma,  of  the  Scottish 
criminal  court,  to  be  served  upon  her  by  an  officer  during  his 
confermce  with  David. 

This  precaution  was  so  far  favourable  to  Deans,  that  it  saved 
him  the  pain  of  entering  upon  a  formal  explanation  with  his 
daughter;  he  only  said,  with  a  hollow  and  tremulous  vdce^  'I 
perceive  ye  are  aware  of  the  matter.' 

'O  fatibier,  we  are  cruelly  sted  between  God's  laws  and  man's 
laws.    What  shall  we  dot    What  can  we  dot' 

Jeanie,  it  must  be  observed,  had  no  hesitatkm  whatever  about 
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the  mere  act  of  appearing  in  a  court  of  justice.  She  might  have 
heaid  the  point  disoufleed  by  her  father  more  than  once;  bat 
we  haye  alieady  noticed,  that  she  was  accustomed  to  listen  with 
reyerence  to  much  which  she  was  incapable  of  understanding, 
and  that  subtle  arguments  of  casuistry  found  her  a  patient  but 
unedified  hearer.  Upon  receiying  the  citation,  therefore,  her 
thoughts  did  not  turn  upon  the  diimerical  scruples  which 
alarmed  her  father's  mind,  but  to  the  language  whidk  had  been 
held  to  her  by  the  stranger  at  Muschat's  Cairn.  In  a  word,  she 
neyer  doubted  but  she  was  to  be  dragged  forward  into  the  court 
of  justice,  in  order  to  place  her  id  the  cruel  podtion  of  either 
sacnrifidng  her  sister  by  telling  the  truth,  or  committing  perjury 
in  order  to  saye  her  life.  And  so  strongly  did  her  thoughts  run 
in  this  channel,  that  she  applied  her  father's  words,  'Te  are 
aware  of  the  matter,'  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  adyice  that 
had  been  so  fearfully  enforced  upon  her.  She  looked  up  with 
anxious  surprise,  not  immingled  with  a  cast  of  honor,  which 
his  next  words,  as  she  interj^eted  and  applied  them,  were  not 
qualified  to  remoye. 

'Daughter,'  said  Dayid,  'it  has  eyer  been  my  mind,  that  in 
things  of  aae  doubtful  and  controyeroial  nature  ilk  Christian's 
conscience  suld  be  his  aan  guide.  Wherefore  descend  into  your- 
self, try  your  ain  mind  with  sufficiency  of  soul  exercise,  and  as 
you  sail  finally  find  yourself  clear  to  do  in  this  matter,  eyen 
so  be  it.' 

'But,  father,'  said  Jeanie,  whose  mind  reyolted  at  the  ccm- 
struotion  which  she  naturally  put  upon  lus  language^  'can  this 
— THIS  be  a  doubtful  or  controyeisial  mattert  Mind,  lather, 
the  ninth  command — ''Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour."' 

Dayid  Deans  paused;  for,  still  applying  her  speech  to  lus 
precoDceiyed  difficulties,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  Ae^  a  woman  and 
a  sister,  was  scarce  entitled  to  be  scrupulous  upon  this  ooca- 
sicm,  where  he^  a  man,  exercised  in  the  testimonies  of  that  testi- 
fying period,  had  giyen  indirect  countenance  to  her  following 
what  must  haye  been  the  natural  dictates  of  her  own  feelings. 
But  he  kept  firm  his  purpose,  until  his  eyes  inyoluntarily  rested 
upon  the  little  settle-bed,  and  recalled  the  fonn  ol  the  child  of 
hi9  old  age,  as  she  sate  upon  it,  pale,  emaciated,  and  broken- 
hearted. His  mind,  as  the  picture  anwe  before  him,  inyolun- 
tarily conoeiyed,  and  his  tongue  inyoluntarily  uttered — ^but  in  a 
tone  how  difierent  from  his  usual  dogmaticiJ  precision  1— liga- 
ments for  the  course  of  conduct  likely  to  ensure  his  child's  safety. 
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^Dang^tef/  he  Mud,  'I  did  not  My  tliiat  your  path  was 
free  from  stombliiig ;  and,  qnartionlesSy  this  aet  may  be  in 
the  opinioa  of  some  a  truisgieflskm,  sinoe  he  who  beaivth 
witneas  nnlawfiiUyy  and  against  his  conaciePoe»  doth  in  some 
sort  bear  false  witness  against  his  nd^iboor.  Tet  in  matters 
of  complianeey  the  guilt  lieth  not  in  the  oompliaaoe  sae  muckle 
as  in  tiie  mind  and  oonsdenoe  of  him  that  doth  oomj^y ;  and, 
therefore,  although  my  testimony  hath  not  been  qpaied  upon 
pablio  dc^eotions,  I  haena  felt  freedom  to  separate  mysell  from 
the  oommnnion  of  many  who  have  been  deer  to  hear  those 
ministers  who  haye  taken  the  fatal  indulgenoe,  beeause  they 
might  get  good  of  them,  though  I  ooold  not.' 

When  I]^7id  had  proceeded  thus  far,  his  oonaoieDoe  leptoved 
him,  that  he  might  be  indirectly  undermining  the  purity  of  his 
daughter's  faith,  and  smoothing  the  way  for  her  faUing  off  from 
strictoess  of  principle.  He^  therefore^  suddenly  stopped,  and 
changed  his  tone :  '  Jeanie,  I  peroenre  that  our  vile  aflfeotions 
— so  I  call  them  in  tespeot  of  doiug  the  will  of  our  Father — 
ding  too  heavily  to  me  in  this  hour  of  trying  sonow,  to  per- 
mit me  to  keep  sight  of  my  ain  duty,  or  to  airt  you  to  yours. 
I  wiU  speak  nae  mair  anent  this  over-trying  matter.  Jeanie^ 
if  ye  can,  wi'  CkxL  and  gnde  conaoienoe,  speak  in  favour  of  this 

puir  unhappy (here  his  voice  faltered).    She  is  your  sister 

m  the  fledi:  worthless  and  castaway  as  she  is,  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  saint  in  heaven,  that  was  a  mother  to  you, 
Jeanie,  in  place  of  your  ain;  but  if  ye  arena  free  in  oousdence 
to  speak  for  her  in  the  court  of  judicature,  follow  your  con« 
sdence,  Jeanie,  and  let  God's  will  be  done.'  After  this  adjura- 
tion he  left  the  apartment^  and  his  daughter  remained  in  a 
state  of  great  distress  and  perplexity. 

It  would  have  been  no  smaU  addition  to  the  sorrows  of  David 
Deans,  even  in  this  extremity  of  snffaring,  had  he  known  that 
his  daughter  was  applying  the  casuistical  arguments  which  he 
had  be^  using,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  permission  to  follow  her 
own  cfpiman  on  a  dubious  and  disputed  point  of  eontroverBy»  but 
rather  as  an  encouragement  to  transgress  one  of  those  divine 
commandments  which  Christians  of  all  sects  and  denomina- 
tions unite  in  holding  most  saored. 

'  Can  this  be  f '  saad  Jeanie^  as  the  door  closed  on  her  father — 
'can  these  be  his  words  that  I  have  heard,  or  has  the  Enemy  taken 
his  voice  and  features  to  give  weight  unto  the  counsel  which 
causeth  to  perish  t  .  A  sister's  life,  and  a  father  pointing  out  how 
to  save  it !    0  God  deliver  me !  this  is  a  feaifu'  temptation.' 
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Boamiiig  fftmi  thought  to  thought^  she  at  one  time  hnaginod 
her  lather  nndentood  uie  ninth  oommaiidment  litendlj,  as  pro- 
hibiting  f alae  witness  Offomti  our  neighbour,  withont  extending 
the  denandation  against  falHehood  nttered  m  famntr  ol  the 
oriminaL  Bat  her  dear  and  onaophiBtioated  power  of  discrim- 
inating between  good  and  evil  instantlj  rejected  an  interpret- 
ation BO  limited  and  so  unworthy  of  the  Author  ol  the  ]aw. 
She  remained  in  a  state  of  the  most  agitating  terror  and  un- 
certainty— afraid  to  communicate  her  thoughts  freely  to  her 
father,  lest  she  should  draw  forth  an  ojnnicm  with  whidi  she 
could  not  comply;  wrung  with  distress  on  her  sister^s  account^ 
rendered  the  more  acute  by  reflecting  that  the  means  of  saving 
her  were  in  her  power,  but  were  such  as  her  consdenoe  pro- 
hibited her  from  usingi  tossed,  in  shorty  like  a  tsssoI  m  an 
open  roadstead  during  a  storm,  and,  like  that  ▼osdo1»  resting 
on  one  only  sure  cable  and  anchor — faiHk  in  Frovidenee,  and 
a  resolution  to  discharge  her  duty. 

Butler's  aflfoction  and  strong  sense  of  religion  would  haTo 
been  her  prindpal  support  in  diese  distressing  droumstances, 
but  he  was  still  under  restraint^  which  did  not  permit  him  to 
come  to  St  Leonard's  Crags;  and  her  distresses  were  of  a 
nature  which,  with  her  iniUfferent  habits  of  scholarship^  she 
found  it  impossible  to  express  in  writing.  She  was  therefore 
compelled  to  trust  for  guidance  to  her  own  uTiasasted  sense  cf 
what  was  right  or  wrong. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  Jeanie's  distresses  that,  although  she 
hoped  and  belieyed  her  sister  to  be  innocent,  she  had  not  the 
means  of  receiving  that  assurance  from  her  own  moutili. 

The  double-dealing  of  Ratdifie  in  the  matter  of  Robertson 
had  not  prevented  lias  being  rewarded,  as  double-dealers  fre- 
quently have  been,  with  fovour  and  preferment.  Shaipitlaw, 
who  found  in  him  scMnething  of  a  kindred  genius,  had  been 
intercessor  in  his  behalf  with  the  magistrates,  and  the  droum- 
stanoe  of  his  having  voluntarily  remained  in  the  priscm,  when 
the  doors  were  forceid  by  the  mob,  would  have  made  it  a  hard 
measure  to  take  the  life  which  he  had  such  easy  means  of 
saving.  He  recdved  a  full  pardon ;  and  soon  afterwards,  James 
Batclifle,  the  greatest  thief  and  housebreaker  in  Scotland,  was, 
upon  the  faitib,  perhaps,  of  an  andent  proverb,  selected  as  a 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  other  delinquents. 

When  Ratdiflb  was  thus  placed  in  a  confidential  situation, 
he  was  repeatedly  applied  to  by  the  sapient  Saddletree  and 
others  who  took  some  interest  in  the  Deuis  family,  to  procure 
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an  intenriew  between  the  msten;  bat  the  magirtnttefli  who 
were  extremely  aiudauB  for  the  apprehenaioii  of  Bobertson,  had 
given  strict  <nden  to  the  ofmtaay^  hoping  that^  by  keeping 
them  separate^  they  mighty  from  the  one  or  the  other,  extract 
some  infonnation  respecting  that  fogitive.  On  this  sabject 
Jeanie  had  nothing  to  tell  them.  She  informed  Mr.  Middle- 
bnzgh  that  she  knew  nothing  of  Robertson,  except  having  met 
him  that  night  by  appointment  to  give  her  some  advice  respect- 
ing her  sister's  concern,  the  purport  of  which,  she  said,  was 
betwixt  God  and  her  conscience.  Of  his  motions,  purposes,  or 
plana,  past^  present^  or  futore,  she  knew  nothings  and  so  had 
nothing  to  communicate. 

Effie  was  equally  silent,  though  from  a  difierent  cause.  It 
was  in  vain  that  they  offered  a  commutation  and  alleviation 
of  her  punishment,  and  even  a  free  pardon,  if  she  would  conf esa 
what  die  knew  of  her  lover.  She  answered  only  with  tears; 
unless,  when  at  times  driven  into  pettish  sulkiness  by  the 
persecution  of  the  interrogators,  she  made  them  abrupt  and 
disrespectful  answers. 

At  length,  after  her  trial  had  been  delayed  for  many  weeks, 
in  hopes  she  might  be  induced  to  speak  out  on  a  subject 
infinitely  more  interesting  to  the  magistracy  than  her  own 
guOt  or  innocence,  their  patience  was  worn  out,  and  even  Mr. 
MiddlebuTgh  finding  no  ear  lent  to  further  intercession  in  her 
behalf,  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  trial  to  proceed. 

It  was  now,  and  not  sooner,  that  Sharpitkw,  recollecting  his 
promise  to  Effie  Deans,  or  rather  being  dinned  into  compliance 
by  the  unceasing  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Saddletree^  who  was 
his  next-door  nei^bour,  and  who  declared  Mt  was  heathen  cruelty 
to  keep  the  twa  broken-hearted  creatures  separate,'  issued  the 
important  mandate  permitting  them  to  see  each  other. 

On  the  evening  which  preceded  the  eventful  day  of  trial, 
Jeanie  was  permitted  to  see  her  sister — an  awful  interview,  and 
occurring  at  a  most  distressing  crisis.  This,  however,  formed 
a  part  dt  the  Intter  cup  whidh  she  was  doomed  to  drink,  to 
atone  for  crimes  and  follies  to  which  she  had  no  accession ;  and 
at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  being  the  time  appointed  for  admission 
to  the  jaO,  she  went  to  meet,  for  the  first  time  for  several 
months,  her  guilty,  erring,  and  most  miserable  sister,  in  that 
abode  c^  guilt,  error,  and  utter  miseiy. 


CHAPTER  XX 

Oweut  (riffeVi  Ist  mo  Uto  ! 
What  am  yon  do  to  mtb  a  btother's  life^ 
Katun  ditpenaeB  with  the  deed  ao  frr, 
That  it  becomes  a  Tirtae. 

JsANn  DiAHB  was  admitted  into  the  jail  by  Batoliffe.  This 
f ellowi  as  Yoid  of  shame  as  of  honesty,  as  he  opened  the  now 
trebly  seoured  dooTi  asked  her»  with  a  leer  which  made  her 
shuddeTi  ^whether  die  vamembered  himt' 

A  half-pranoonoed  and  timid  *No'  was  her  answer. 

^Whatl  not  remember  moonlic^t» and  Musdhat's  CSaim,  and 
Bob  and  Bat  t'  said  he^  with  the  ssme  sneer.  ^Yourmemoiy 
needs  redding  up^  my  ja' 

If  Jeanie's  distresses  had  admitted  of  aggravationy  it  must 
have  been  to  find  her  sister  under  the  charge  of  such  a  piofli: 
gate  as  this  man.  He  was  not^  indeed,  withoat  something  of 
good  to  balance  so  much  that  was  CTil  in  his  ohaiaeter  and 
habits.  In  his  misdemeanours  he  had  nerer  been  bloodthirsty 
or  cruel;  and  in  his  present  occupation  he  had  shown  liimaAif^ 
in  a  certain  degree^  accessible  to  touches  of  bumanity.  But 
these  good  qualities  were  unknown  to  Jeanie,  who^  rememberiii^ 
the  scene  at  Musdhat's  Oaim,  could  scarce  find  Toice  to  acquaint 
him  that  she  had  an  order  from  Bailie  Middlebuighi  pennitting 
her  to  see  her  sister. 

'I  ken  that  fu'  wed,  my  bonny  doo;  mair  fay  token,  I  have 
a  special  charge  to  stay  in  the  waxd  widi  you  a'  the  time  ye  are 
thegither.' 

'Must  that  be  saet'  asked  Jeanie,  with  an  imploring 
▼oice. 

' Hout,  ay,  hinny,'  replied  the  turnkey ;  'and  what  the  waur: 
wiU  you  ana  your  tittle  be  of  Jim  Batcli£fo  hearing  what  ye  hae 
to  say  to  ilk  other  t  Deil  a  word  yell  say  that  will  gar  bun  ken 
your  kittle  sex  better  than  he  kens  them  already ;  and  another 
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thing  is,  ihiX,  if  ye  diima  apeak  o'  breaking  the  tolbooth,  deil  a 
word  wHl  I  tdl  ower,  either  to  do  ye  good  or  ilL' 

Thus  aaying^  Batoliffe  marshalled  her  the  way  to  the  apart- 
ment where  Efi&e  was  oonimed. 

Shame,  fear,  and  grief  had  oontended  for  maetery  in  the  poor 
prisoner's  bosom  during  the  whole  morning,  while  she  had  looked 
forward  to  this  meeting;  but  when  the  door  opened,  all  gave 
way  to  a  confused  and  strange  feeling  that  had  a  tinge  of  joy  in 
it,  as,  throwing  herself  on  her  sister's  neck,  she  ejaculated,  *My 
dear  Jeanie  I  my  dear  Jeanie  1  it's  lang  since  I  hae  seen  ye.' 
Jeanie  returned  the  embrace  with  an  earnestness  that  partook 
almost  of  rapture,  but  it  was  only  a  flitting  emotion,  like  a  sun- 
beam unexpectedly  penetrating  betwixt  the  clouds  of  a  tempest^ 
and  obscured  almost  as  soon  as  Tisible.  The  sisters  wiUked 
together  to  the  side  of  the  pallet  bed,  and  sate  down  side 
by  side,  took  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  and  looked  each 
other  in  the  lace^  but  without  speaking  a  word.  In  this 
posture  they  remained  for  a  minute^  while  the  gleam  of  joy 
gradually  hdedi  from  their  features^  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  intense  expression,  first  of  melancholy,  and  then  of  agony, 
till,  throwing  themselyes  again  into  each  other's  anns,  they, 
to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  lifted  up  their  vcnces  and 
wept  bitterly. 

Even  the  hasd-hearted  turnkey,  who  had  spent  his  life  in 
scenes  caleulated  to  stifle  both  conscience  and  feelings  could  not 
witness  this  scene  without  a  touch  of  human  sympathy.  It  was 
shown  in  a  trifling  action,  but  which  had  more  delicacy  in  it 
than  seemed  to  belong  to  Ratcliffe's  chaxacter  and  station.  The 
unglased  window  of  tiie  miserable  chamber  was  open,  and  the 
beams  of  a  bright  sun  fell  right  upon  the  bed  where  the  sufferelhi 
were  seated.  With  a  gentleness  that  had  something  of  rever- 
ence in  it^  Ratdifle  partly  dosed  the  shutter,  and  seemed  thus 
to  throw  a  veil  over  a  scene  so  sorrowfuL 

*  Ye  are  ill,  Effie,'  were  the  first  words  Jeanie  could  utter — 
'ye  are  very  ilL' 

'0,  what  wad  I  gie  to  be  ten  times  waur,  Jeanie  ! '  was  the 
reply — 'what  wad  I  gie  tobecaulddead  afore  the  ten  o'clock  beU 
the  mom  I  And  our  father — but  I  am  his  bairn  nae  langer  now ! 
0, 1  hae  nae  friend  left  in  the  waild  I  0  that  I  were  lying  dead 
at  my  mother's  side  in  Newbattle  kirkyard  ! ' 

'Hout,  lassie,'  said  Batdifle,  willing  to  show  the  interest 
which  he  absolutely  felt,  'dinna  be  sae  dooms  down-hearted  as 
a'  that  i  there's  mony  a  tod  hunted  that's  no  killed.    Advocate 
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lADgtAk  liM  faioaght  folk  thion^  mau  numnn  tlun  a'  thii^ 
and  there's  no  a  dererar  agent  than  NkML  Norit  e'er  drew  a 
UU  of  itupension.  Hanged  or  unhanged^  ibey  are  weelaffhai 
mo  an  agent  and  oounael ;  ane'a  lore  o^  lair  play.  Te  axe  a 
bonny  lan^  too^  an  ye  wad  hoA  up  yoor  oookonioiiieabit;and 
a  bonny  lass  will  find  favonr  wi'  judge  and  juiy,  when  they 
would  strap  up  a  grew  some  earie  iDke  me  for  the  fifteenth  part 
of  a  flea's  hide  and  tallow,  d— n  them.' 

To  this  homely  strain  of  oonsolation  the  moumers  letomed 
no  answer;  indeed,  they  were  so  much  loet  in  their  own  sonows 
as  to  hare  beoome  insensible  of  Batdiffe's  presence.  *0,  Effie^' 
said  her  elder  sister,  *how  oouM  you  oonoeid  your  sitoatioii  from 
met  O,  woman,  had  I  desenred  this  at  your  hand t  Had  ye 
spoke  but  ae  word — sorry  we  might  hae  been,  and  shamed  we 
might  hae  been,  but  this  awfu'  dispensation  had  nerer  come 
ower  us.' 

*  And  what  gude  wad  that  hae  dune  f '  answered  the  prisoner* 
*Ka,na,  Jeanie,a'wasow6r  whenanoe  I  forgot  what  I  promised 
when  I  laulded  down  the  leaf  of  my  Bible.  See,'  she  said,  pio- 
dueing  the  sacred  volume,  *  the  book  opens  aye  at  the  place  o' 
itsell.    O  see,  Jeanie,  what  a  f eaifu'  scripture  1 ' 

Jeanie  took  her  sister's  Bible,  and  found  that  the  fatal  maik 
was  made  at  this  impressiye  text  in  the  book  of  Job :  *  He  hath 
stripped  me  of  my  gioiy,  and  taken  the  crown  from  my  head. 
He  hath  destroyed  me  on  erery  side,  and  I  am  gona  And 
mine  hope  hath  he  removed  like  a  tree.' 

'  Isna  that  ower  true  a  doctrine  t' said  the  prisoner:  'isnamy 
crown,  my  honour  removed  t  And  what  am  I  but  a  poor  wasted^ 
wan-thriven  tree,  dug  up  by  the  roots  and  flung  out  to  waste  in 
the  highway,  that  man  and  beast  may  tread  it  under  foott  I 
thought  o'  the  bonny  bit  thorn  that  our  father  rooted  out  o' 
the  yard  last  May,  when  it  had  a'  the  flush  o'  blossoms  on  it; 
and  then  it  lay  in  the  court  till  the  beasts  had  trod  them  a'  to 
pieces  wi'  their  feet  I  litde  thought^  when  I  was  wae  for  the 
bit  silly  green  buah  and  its  flowers,  that  I  was  to  gang  the  same 
gate  myaelL' 

*0,  if  ye  had  spoken  a  word,'  again  sobbed  Jeanie-  *if  I  were 
free  to  swear  that  ye  had  said  but  ae  word  of  how  it  stode  wi' 
ye,  they  couldna  hae  touched  your  life  this  day.' 

'Gould  they  naf '  said  Effie,  with  something  like  awakened 
interest^  for  life  is  dear  even  to  those  who  fed  it  as  a  burden. 
*  Wha  tauld  ye  that,  Jeanie  t ' 

*  It  was  ane  that  kenn'd  what  he  was  saying  wed  eneugh,' 
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leplied  Jeanie^  who  had  a  natoxal  rduotanoe  «t  mdnticnuiig  eren 
the  name  of  her  aister'B  seduoer. 

' Wha  was  itt  ^  I  ocmjure  ye  to  tell  me^'  said  Effioi  aeatiog 
herself  upright.  'Wha  oould  tak  interest  in  sic  a  cast-bye  as  I 
aznnowt    Was  it — ^wasitAfmt' 

'Hout^'saidBatdiffe,  '  what  signifies  keeping  the  poor  lassie 
in  a  swither  t  Tse  uphaud  it's  been  Robertson  that  kanied  ye 
that  doctrine  whai  ye  saw  him  at  Muschat's  Gaim.' 

'Was  it  himf '  said  Effie^  catching  eagerly  at  his  words— 
'was  it  him,  Jeanie^  indeed t  O,  I  see  it  was  him,  poor  lad ; 
and  I  was  thinking  his  heart  was  as  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stane;  and  him  in  sic  danger  on  his  ain  part — ^poor  Geoige  1' 

Somewhat  indignant  at  this  burst  of  tender  feeling  towards 
the  author  of  her  nuseiy,  Jeanie  could  not  help  exclaiming — 
'0,  Effie,  how  can  ye  speak  that  gate  of  sic  a  man  as  thatt' 

'We  maun  foigie  our  enemiea^  ye  ken,'  said  poor  Effie,  with 
a  timid  look  and  a  subdued  voice ;  for  her  conscience  tdd  her 
what  a  different  character  the  feelings  with  which  she  still 
regarded  her  seducer  bore,  compared  with  the  Christian  charily 
under  which  she  attempted  to  veil  it. 

'  And  ye  hae  suffered  a' this  for  him,  and  ye  can  think  of  loving 
him  stilir  said  her  sister,  in  a  voice  betwixt  pily  and  blame. 

'Love  him ! '  answered  Effie.  'If  I  hadna  loved  as  woman 
seldom  loveei^  I  hadna  been  within  these  wa's  this  day;  and 
ttow  ye  that  love  sic  as  mine  is  lightly  f oigotten  t  Na,  na, 
ye  may  hew  down  the  tree^  but  ye  canna  change  its  bend. 
And  0,  Jeanie,  if  ye  wad  do  good  to  me  at  this  moment,  tell 
me  evexy  word  that  he  said,  and  whether  he  was  sony  for  poor 
Effie  or  no!' 

'What  needs  I  tell  ye  ony  thing  about  it^'  said  Jeanie.  'Te 
maybe  sure  he  had  owermuckle  to  do  to  save  himsell,  to  speak 
lang  or  muoUe  about  ony  body  befl&ie.' 

'That's  no  true,  Jeanie,  though  a  saunt  had  said  it,'  replied 
Effie,  with  a  sparkle  of  her  fenner  lively  and  initable  temper. 
'But  ye  dinna  ken,  though  I  do^  how  far  he  pat  his  life  in 
venture  to  save  mine.'  And  looking  at  Batdiffe^  she  checked 
herself  and  was  silent. 

'I  fancy,'  said  Batcliffe,  with  one  of  his  familiar  sneers,  'the 
lassie  thinks  that  naebody  has  een  but  herselL  Didna  I  see 
when  Gentle  Geordie  was  seeking  to  get  other  kXk  out  of  the 
tdbooth  f orbye  Jock  Porteous  1  But  ye  are  of  my  mind,  hinny : 
better  sit  aod  rue  than  flit  and  rue.  Ye  needhia  look  in  my 
face  sae  amaaed.     I  ken  mair  things  than  that^  maybe.' 
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'OmyGod!  my  €k>d  1 '  said  Effie,  springing  up  aiid  llmiwi^ 
heradf  down  on  her  knees  before  him.  'lyye  ken  where  they 
hae  patten  my  bairn  t  0  my  bairn !  my  baarn !  the  poor  Back- 
less innocent  new-bom  wee  ane— bone  dt  my  bone,  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh !  0  man,  if  ye  wad  e'er  deserve  a  pcntion  in  heaven,  or 
a  Droken-hearted  creatore's  blessing  upon  earth,  tell  me  where 
they  hae  put  my  balm — ^the  sign  of  my  shame,  and  the  partner 
of  my  suffering !  tell  me  wha  has  taen't  away,  or  what  they  hae 
dune  wi't ! ' 

'Hout  tout|'  said  the  turnkey,  endeavouring  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  firm  grasp  with  which  she  held  him,  'that's 
taking  me  at  my  word  wi'  a  witness.  Baim,  quo'  shot  How 
llie  deil  suld  I  ken  ony  thing  of  your  baim,  hussy  t  Ye  maun 
ask  that  of  auld  Meg  Muidookaon,  if  ye  dinna  ken  ower  muokle 
about  it  yoursell.' 

As  his  answer  destroyed  the  wild  and  vague  hope  whidi  had 
suddenly  gleamed  upon  her,  the  unhappy  prisoner  let  go  her 
hold  of  his  coat^  and  fell  witii  her  ftioe  on  the  pavement  of  tiie 
apartment  in  a  strong  convulsion  fit. 

Jeanie  Deans  poasessed,  with  her  excellently  dear  imder- 
standing,  the  concomitant  advantage  of  promptitude  of  spirit^ 
even  in  the  extremity  of  distress. 

She  did  not  suffer  herself  to  be  overcome  by  her  own  feelings 
of  exquisite  soirow,  but  instantly  applied  herself  to  her  sister's 
relief,  with  the  readiest  remedies  which  cixoumstances  afibrded ; 
and  which,  to  do  Ratclifife  justice,  he  showed  himself  anxious 
to  suggest)  and  alert  in  procuring.  He  had  even  llie  delicacy  to 
withdraw  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room,  so  as  to  render 
his  official  attendance  upon  them  as  little  intrusive  as  possible^ 
when  Effie  was  composed  enough  again  to  resume  her  conference 
with  her  sister. 

The  prisoner  once  more,  in  the  most  eam^est  and  broken 
tcmes,  conjured  Jeanie  to  tell  her  the  particulars  of  the  confer- 
ence with  Robertson,  and  Jeanie  felt  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
her  this  gratification. 

'Do  ye  mind,'  she  said,  'Effie,  when  ye  were  in  the  fever 
before  we  left  Woodend,  and  how  angry  your  mother,  that's 
now  in  a  better  place,  was  wi'  me  for  gieing  ye  milk  and  water 
to  drink,  because  ye  grat  for  itt  Ye  were  a  baim  then,  and 
ye  are  a  woman  now,  and  should  ken  better  than  ask  what 
oanna  but  hurt  you.  But  come  weal  or  woe,  I  canna  refuse 
ye  ony  thing  that  ye  ask  me  wi'  the  tear  in  your  ee.' 

Again  Effie  threw  herself  into  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  cheek 
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and  forehead,  mnimuriiigy '  0  if  ye  kenn'd  how  lang  it  is  since  I 
heaxd  his  name  mentioned !  if  ye  but  kenn'd  how  muekle  good 
it  does  me  but  to  ken  ony  thing  o'  him  tha^  like  goodness  or 
kindness,  ye  wadna  wonder  that  I  wish  to  hear  o'  hkn ! ' 

Jeaide  sighed,  and  commenoed  her  nanatiTe  of  all  that  had 
passed  betwixt  Bobertaon  and  her,  making  it  as  brief  as  poa- 
aible.  Effie  listened  in  breathless  anxiety,  holding  her  sister's 
hand  in  hers,  and  keeping  her  eye  fixed  upon  her  faoe,  as  if 
devouring  every  word  she  uttered.  The  inteijeotions  of  *  Poor 
fellow!' — 'Poor  Qeozge!'  which  escaped  in  whispers,  and  be- 
twixt sighs,  were  the  only  sounds  with  which  she  interrupted 
the  stonr.    When  it  was  finished  she  made  a  long  pause. 

'And  this  was  his  advicef '  were  the  first  words  she  uttered. 

'Just  sic  as  I  hae  tell'd  ye,'  replied  her  sister. 

'And  he  wanted  you  to  say  something  to  yon  folka  that 
wad  save  my  young  ufef 

'He  wanted,'  answered  Jeanie^  'that  I  suld  be  mannnrom.' 

'And  you  tauld  him,'  said  Effie^  'that  ye  wadna  hear  o* 
coming  between  me  and  the  death  that  I  am  to  die,  and  me 
no  aughteen  year  auld  yet  t ' 

'  I  told  him,'  replied  Jeanie,  who  now  trembled  at  the  turn 
whioh  her  sister's  reflections  seemed  about  to  take,  'that  I 
daured  na  swear  to  an  untruth.' 

'And  what  d'ye  ca'  an  untruthf '  said  Effie,  again  showinga 
touch  of  her  former  spirit.  'Ye  are  muokle  to  blame,  lass,  if  ye 
think  a  mother  woul4  or  could,  murder  her  ain  bairn.  Miirder  1 
I  wad  hae  laid  down  my  life  just  to  see  a  blink  o'  its  ee  1 ' 

'I  do  believe,'  said  Jeanie,  'that  ve  are  as  innocent  of  sic  a 
purpose  as  the  new-bom  babe  itseU. 

'  I  am  glad  ye  do  me  that  justice^' said  Effie,  haughtily ;  'it's 
the  fkut  of  very  good  folk  like  you,  Jeanie,  that  they 
think  a'  the  rest  of  the  warld  are  as  bad  as  the  want  tempta- 
tiona  4^T>  make  them.' 

'I  dinna  deserve  this  frae  ye,  Effie,'  said  her  sister,  sobbings 
and  feeling  at  once  the  injustice  of  the  reproach  and  compassion 
for  the  state  of  mind  whioh  dictated  it. 

'Maybe  no^  sister,'  said  Effie.  'But  ye  are  angry  because  I  love 
Bobertson.  How  can  I  help  loving  him,  that  loves  me  better 
than  body  and  soul  baitht  Here  he  put  his  life  in  a  niffer,  to 
break  the  prison  to  let  me  out ;  and  sure  am  I,  had  it  stood  wi' 
him  as  it  stands  wi'  you '    Here  she  paused  and  was  silent. 

'  0,  if  it  stude  wi'  me  to  save  ye  wi'  risk  of  my  life ! '  said 
Jeanie. 
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'Ay,  laflfly'  laid  her  sister,  'that's  lightly  said,  bat  no  sae 
lightly  credited,  frae  ane  that  wizma  ware  a  ircnd  f or  o^ ;  and 
if  it  be  a  wrang  word,  yell  hae  time  enough  to  repent  o't.' 

'But  that  word  is  a  grievous  sin,  and  it's  a  deeper  oflfianee 
when  if s  a  sin  wilfully  and  presumptuously  committed.' 

' Weel,  weel,  Jeanie^'  said  E&b,  *I  mind  a'  about  the  sins  o' 
presumption  in  the  questi<ms ;  well  speak  nae  mair  about  this 
matter,  and  ye  may  save  your  breath  to  say  your  canitdi ;  and 
for  me,  111  soon  hae  nae  breath  to  waste  on  <mj  body.' 

<I  must  needs  say,'  interposed  Ratoliiie,  'that  it's  d — d  hard, 
when  three  words  of  your  mouth  would  give  the  girl  the  chance 
to  nickMoU  Blood,  that  you  make  such  scrupling  about  rapjNng 
to  thenL  D — ^n  me,  if  they  would  take  me^  if  I  would  not  rap 
to  all  Whatd'y ecallum's — ^Hyssop's  FableB--^or  her  life ;  I  am 
us'd  to't,  b— t  me^  for  lessmattevs.  Why,  I  have  smacked  calf- 
skin fifty  times  in  England  for  a  keg  of  brandy.' 

'Never  speak  mair  o't,'  said  the  prisoner.  'Ifs  just  as  wed 
as  it  is ;  and  gude  day,  sister,  ye  keep  Mr,  Batctiffo  waiting 
on.  Yell  come  back  and  see  me^  I  reckon,  before—^'  here  she 
stopped,  and  became  deadly  pal& 

'And  are  we  to  part  in  this  way,'  said  Jeanie^  'and  you  in 
sic  deadly  peril  f  0,  Efl&e,  look  but  up  and  say  what  ye  wad 
hae  me  do,  and  I  coidd  find  in  my  heart  amaist  to  say  that  I 
wad  do't' 

'No,  Jeanie,'  replied  her  sister,  after  an  efhrt,  'I  am  better 
minded  now.  At  my  best,  I  was  never  half  sae  gude  as  ye 
were,  and  what  for  suld  you  begin  to  mak  yoursell  waur  to 
save  me,  now  that  I  am  no  worth  saving!  God  knows,  that 
in  my  sober  mind  I  wadna  wuss  ony  living  creature  to  do  a 
wrang  thing  to  save  my  life.  I  might  have  fled  frae  this 
tolbooth  on  that  awfu'  night  wi'  ane  wad  hae  carried  me  through 
the  warld,  and  friended  me,  and  fended  for  me.  But  I  said  to 
them,  let  life  gang  when  gude  fame  is  gane  before  it.  But  this 
lang  imprisonment  has  broken  my  spirit,  and  I  am  whiles  sur 
left  to  mysell,  and  then  I  wad  gie  the  Indian  mines  of  gold  and 
diamonds  just  for  life  and  breath ;  for  I  think,  Jeanie,  I  have 
such  roving  fits  as  I  used  to  hae  in  the  fever;  but  instead  of 
the  fiery  een,  and  wolves,  and  Widow  Butler's  buUsegg,  that  I 
used  to  see  speiling  up  on  my  bed,  I  am  thinking  now  about  a 
high  black  gibbet,  and  me  standing  up,  and  such  seas  of  faces 
all  looking  up  at  poor  Effie  Deans,  and  asking  if  it  be  her  that 
Qeorge  Bobertson  used  to  call  the  Lily  of  St.  Leonard's.  And 
then  they  stretch  out  their  faces,  and  make  mouths,  and  giin  at 
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me^  and  whioherer  way  I  look,  I  see  a  fBoe  laughing  like  Meg 
Miudockson,  when  she  tauld  me  I  had  seen  llie  last  of  my  wean. 
God  preserre  tu,  Jeanie,  tiiat  cariine  has  a  fearsome  face ! ' 
She  dapped  her  hands  before  her  eyes, as  she  uttered  this 
exclamation,  as  if  to  secure  herself  against  seeing  the  fearful 
object  she  had  alluded  to. 

Jeanie  Deans  remained  with  her  sister  for  two  hours,  during 
which  she  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  extract  something  from 
her  tiiat  might  be  serviceable  in  her  exculpation.  But  she  had 
nothing  to  say  beyond  what  she  had  declared  on  her  first  ex- 
aminaticRi,  with  the  purport  of  which  the  reader  will  be  made 
acquainted  in  proper  time  and  place.  *  They  wadna  believe  her,' 
she  said,  '  and  she  had  naething  mair  to  teU  them.' 

At  length  Ratdiffe,  though  reluctantly,  informed  the  sisters 
that  there  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  part  'Mr.  Novit,' 
he  said,  '  was  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  maybe  Mr.  Langtale  too. 
Langtale  likea  to  look  at  a  bonny  lass,  whether  in  prison  or  out 
o'  prison.' 

Reluctantly,  therefore,  and  slowly,  alter  many  a  tear  and 
many  an  embrace,  Jeanie  retired  from  the  apartment,  and  heard 
its  jarxing  bolts  turned  upon  the  dear  being  from  whom  she 
was  separated.  Somewhat  familiarised  now  even  with  her  rude 
conductor,  she  ofEered  him  a  small  present  in  money,  with  a  re- 
quest he  would  do  what  he  could  for  her  sister's  accommodation. 
1*0  h^  surpiise,  Ratdiffe  declined  the  fee.  '  I  waana  bloody 
when  I  was  on  the  pad,'  he  said,  '  and  I  winna  be  greedy — ^that 
18,  beyond  what's  right  and  reasonable— now  that  I  am  in  the 
lock.  Keep  the  siller;  and  for  dvility,  your  sister  sail  hae  sio 
as  I  can  bestow.  But  I  hope  you'll  think  better  on  it,  and  rap 
an  oath  for  her ;  deil  a  hair  ill  there  is  in  it»  if  ye  are  rapping 
again  the  crown.  I  kenn'd  a  worthy  minister,  as  gude  a  man, 
bating  the  deed  they  deposed  him  for,  as  ever  ye  heard  daver 
in  a  pu'pit^  that  rapped  to  a  hogshead  of  pigtail  tobacco^  just 
for  as  muc^e  as  filled  his  spleuchan.  But  maybe  ye  are  keep* 
ing  your  ain  counsel ;  wed,  wed,  there's  nae  harm  in  that.  As 
for  your  sister,  I'se  see  that  she  gets  her  meat  clean  and  warm, 
and  111  try  to  gar  her  lie  down  and  take  a  sleq^  after  dinner, 
for  deil  a  ee  shell  dose  the  night.  I  hae  gude  experience  of 
these  matteiB.  The  first  night  is  aye  the  warst  o't.  I  hae 
never  heard  o'  ane  that  deepit  the  night  afore  trial,  but  of 
mony  a  ane  tiiat  deepit  as  sound  as  a  tap  the  night  before  their 
necks  were  straughted.  And  it's  nae  wonder :  the  warst  may 
be  tholed  when  it's  kenn'd.    Better  a  finger  aff  as  aye  wigging,' 
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Yet  thoQ^  thou  mkytt  be  dngg'd  in  aooni 

To  yonder  ignominioiu  tree, 
Thou  ehelt  not  went  one  fiuthf nl  friend 

To  ahAie  the  cruel  iatee'  deoiee. 

Je$nmy  Ikmwm. 

AFnra  spending  Uie  greater  pait  of  lihe  inoniing  in  hk  der^^ 
for  his  benevolent  neighbours  had  kindly  insisted  upon  dis- 
charging his  task  of  ordinaiy  labour,  David  Deans  entered  the 
apartment  when  the  breakfast  meal  was  prepared.  His  eyes 
were  involuntarily  cast  down,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  at  Jeanie^ 
uncertain  as  he  was  whether  she  might  feel  herself  at  liberty, 
with  a  good  conscience,  to  attend  the  Court  of  Justiciary  that 
day,  to  give  the  evidence  which  he  understood  tiiat  she  possessed 
in  order  to  her  sister's  exculpation.  At  l^igth,  after  a  minute 
of  apprehensive  hesitation,  he  looked  at  her  drees  to  discover 
whether  it  seemed  to  be  in  her  contemplation  to  go  abroad  that 
morning.  Her  apparel  was  neat  and  plain,  but  such  as  conveyed 
no  exact  intimation  of  her  intentions  to  go  alnoad.  She  had 
exchanged  her  usual  garb  for  morning  labour  for  one  something 
inferior  to  that  with  which,  as  her  l^st^  she  was  wont  to  dress 
herself  f6r  church,  or  any  more  rare  occasion  of  going  into 
society.  Her  sense  taught  her,  that  it  was  respectful  to  be 
decent  in  her  apparel  on  such  an  occasion,  while  her  feelings 
induced  her  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  the  very  few  and  simide 
personal  ornaments  which,  on  other  occasionB,  she  permitted 
herself  to  wear.  So  that  there  occurred  nothing  in  her  external 
appearance  which  could  mark  out  to  her  lather,  with  anything 
like  certainty,  her  intentions  on  this  occasion. 

The  preparations  for  their  humble  meal  were  that  morning 
ioiade  in  vam.  The  father  and  daughter  sat,  each  assuming 
the  appearance  of  eating  when  the  other's  eyes  were  turned  to 
them,  and  desisting  from  the  effort  with  disgust  when  the 
afibctionate  imposture  seemed  no  longer  necessary. 
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At  length  thoie  moments  of  oonstramt  were  remorad.  The 
floond  of  St.  Gilei^B  heavy  toll  amioiuioed  the  hour  prervioiiB  to 
the  oommenoenieiit  of  tibie  trial;  Jeanie  arose,  and,  with  a 
degree  of  oompoeoie  for  which  she  herself  oould  not  aooonnt) 
assumed  her  plaad»  and  made  her  other  preparatioDS  for  a  dis- 
tant walking.  It  was  a  strange  oontrost  between  the  firmness 
of  her  demeanoor  and  the  va^Slatkm  and  orael  nnoertaintjjr  of 
pnipose  indioated  in  all  her  father's  motions;  and  one  nn- 
acgnainted  with  both  oocdd  soaroely  haye  supposed  that  the 
former  was,  in  her  ordinary  habits  of  life,  a  do(Se^  quiet,  gentle^ 
and  even  timid  oountry  maiden,  while  her  father,  with  a  mind 
naturally  proud  and  strong,  and  supported  by  religious  opinions 
of  a  stem^  stoical,  and  unyielding  chaiaoter,  had  in  his  time 
nndeigone  and  withstood  the  most  seyere  hardships  and  the 
most  imminent  peril,  without  depresmon  of  spirit  or  subjugation 
of  his  constancy.  Tlie  secret  of  this  difference  was,  that  Jeaaie's 
mind  had  already  anticipated  the  line  of  conduct  which  she 
must  adopt,  with  all  its  natural  and  necessary  consequences; 
while  her  father,  ignorant  of  eyery  other  ciroumstance,  tor> 
mented  himself  with  imagining  what  the  one  sister  might  say 
or  swear,  or  what  effect  her  testimony  might  haye  upon  the 
awful  eyent  of  the  trial. 

He  watched  his  daughter  with  a  faltering  and  indedsiye 
look,  nntQ  she  looked  bade  upon  him  with  a  look  of  imuttexaUe 
anguish,  as  she  was  about  to  leaye  the  apartment. 

'My  dear  lassie,'  said  he^  'I  will ^    His  action,  hastily 

and  confusedly  searching  for  his  worsted  mittens  and  stafl^ 
showed  his  purpose  of  accompanying  her,  though  his  tongue 
failed  distinctly  to  announce  it. 

*  Father,'  said  Jeanie,  replying  rather  to  his  action  than  his 
words,  *ye  had  better  not' 

'In  the  strength  of  my  God,'  answered  Deans,  assuming 
firmness,  '  I  will  go  forth.' 

And,  taking  hu  daughter's  arm  under  his,  he  b^gan  to  walk 
from  the  door  with  a  step  so  hasty  that  she  was  almost  imable 
to  keep  up  with  him.  A  trifling  circumstance^  but  which 
marked  the  perturbed  state  of  his  mind,  checked  his  course. 
'Tour  bonnet,  fatherf '  said  Jeanie,  who  obseryed  he  had  ocxob 
out  with  his  grey  hairs  uncoyered.  He  turned  back  with  a 
slight  blush  on  his  cheek,  being  ashamed  to  have  been  de- 
tected  in  an  omission  which  indicated  so  much  mental  con- 
fusion, assumed  his  large  blue  Scottish  bonnet^  and  with  a  step 
dower,  but  more  composed,  as  if  the  ciroumstance  had  obliged 
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him  toBOiniiionnphisrewJiitionapdooll^  ideas^ 

again  placed  hiadaiightar'aanamiderlu^aiidxwiiiiied  tfaeiro^ 
to  Edmbmgfa. 

The  ooorta  of  jnstiee  wen  then,  and  aie  itiU,  held  in  vhafe 
ia  oalled  the  Pazlkunent  Cloae^  or,  aooofding  to  modem  jtunmb, 
the  Pariiament  Sqnaie,  and  ooonpied  the  buiMingw  intended 
for  the  aooommodation  of  the  Soottiah  Eatatea.  Thia  edifioe^ 
though  in  an  imperfect  and  eoaapted  atyle  of  anhiteotniey 
had  then  a  gniTe,  decent^  and,  aa  it  wera^  a  judicial  «qiect^ 
whidi  waa  at  least  entitled  to  respect  from  its  antiquity;  lor 
which  TsneniiUe  faont^  I  observed,  on  my  last  oooasiooal  visit 
to  tiie  metropolia,  that  modem  taste  had  sabstituted,  at  great 
apparent  ezpensCi  a  pile  ao  utteriy  ineonaistent  with  eveiy 
monument  of  antiquity  around,  and  in  itaelf  ao  clumsy  at  the 
aame  time  and  fantastic,  that  it  may  be  likened  to  the  decora- 
tiona  of  Tom  Errand,  the  porter,  in  the  Tr^  to  the  JybUee, 
when  he  appeaza  bediiened  widi  the  tawdiy  finery  of  Beau 
Clincher.    Sed  tran$e(U  eum  eo&ten$  erronbua. 

The  small  quadrangle,  or  dose,  if  we  may  presume  still 
to  give  it  that  appropriate  though  antiquated  titles  whioh 
at  litohfield,  Salisbury,  and  elsewhere  is  properly  applied 
to  designate  the  indoeure  adjacent  to  a  cathMbai,  aueady 
evinced  tokens  of  the  fatal  scene  which  was  that  day  to  be 
acted.  The  soldiera  of  the  City  Guard  were  on  their  posti^ 
now  enduring,  and  now  rudely  repelling  with  the  butts  of  their 
muskets,  the  motley  crew  who  thrust  each  other  fbrward,  to 
catch  a  glance  at  the  unfortunate  object  of  trial,  aa  ahe  ahould 
pasa  from  the  adjacent  prison  to  the  court  in  which  her  hte 
was  to  be  determined.  All  must  have  occasionally  dbaerved, 
with  diflgust,  the  apathy  with  which  the  vulgar  gaie  on  scenes 
of  this  nature,  and  how  seldom,  unless  when  their  aympathies 
are  called  forth  by  some  striking  and  eztraordinaiy  droum- 
stance,  the  crowd  evince  any  interest  deeper  than  that  of 
callous,  unthinking  bustle  and  brutal  curioaity.  They  laugh, 
jest,  quarrel,  and  push  each  other  to  and  fro^  with  the  same  un- 
feeling indiffiarence  as  if  they  were  assembled  for  some  holiday 
sport,  or  to  see  an  idle  proceenon.  Occasionally,  howev^,  thia 
demeanour,  so  natural  to  the  degraded  populace  of  a  large  town, 
is  exchanged  for  a  temporary  touch  of  human  aflfoctions;  and 
so  it  chanced  on  the  present  occasion. 

When  Deans  and  his  daughter  presented  themselves  in  the 
dose^  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  forward  to  the 
door  of  the  court-house,  they  became  invdved  in  the  mob^ 
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and  Bok^eoti  of  oonxn^  to  their  imoleiMe.  Ag  Deaat  npclkd 
with  Bome  f oioe  the  mde  pushes  which  he  reoeiTed  on  all 
ndesy  his  figure  and  aatiqiiated  dresi  eaog^t  the  attentkm  ci 
the  rabble,  who  often  ahow  an  intoitiTe  sharpneM  in  aaoribmg 
the  pioper  ohaiaeter  from  external  appeaxanoe. 

'  Ye'ie  weloomo,  Whigi, 
Fne  Bothwall  Briggs/ 

aimg  (me  f dlow,  for  the  mob  of  Edinbuigh  were  at  that  time 
Jaoobitically  dimeed,  probably  because  that  was  the  line  of 
sentiment  most  diametrioaUy  opposite  to  tmn^rtg  autlM)rity. 

'MiSillaiidWmiHBMa, 
Chosen  of  twenty. 
Bail  up  the  pa'pit  stair, 
And  mg  SuliMcuikie,' 


^  :si— y.iAa»>.iirnf«iWijn  tai|(i»  ba^gnsMsd  Inr  her 
a^ypearinoe.  A  tattered  eadie  or  emmd  porter,  whom  DaTid 
Deans  had  jostled  in  his  attempt  to  extrioate  himself  from  the 
Tioinity  of  these  soomers,  efxclaimed  in  a  strong  north-oonntiy 
tone^  'Ta  deil  ding  out  her  Cameronian  een  1  What  gies  lunr 
titles  to  dunch  gentlemans  about  t* 

'Make  room  fat  the  ruling  elder,'  said  Tet  another;  'he 
oomes  to  see  a  predous  sister  glorify  God  in  uie  Grassmarket  1' 

*  Whisht !  shame's  in  ye,  sin^'  said  the  Toioe  of  a  man  yery 
loudly,  which,  as  quickly  sinking,  said  in  a  low,  but  distinct 
tone,  *  It's  her  father  and  sister.' 

All  fell  back  to  make  way  tat  the  sufferers;  and  all,  even 
the  veiy  rudest  and  most  profligate^  were  struck  with  shame 
and  silence.  In  the  space  thus  abandoned  to  them  bv  the 
mob^  Deans  stood,  holdmg  his  dauriiter  by  the  hand,  and  said 
to  her,  widi  a  counteuance  strong^  and  sternly  eipfcssife  of 
his  internal  emotion,  'Ye  hear  wiSi  your  ears^  and  ye  see  with 
your  eyes,  where  and  to  whom  the  baokslidings  and  defections 
of  prof essora  are  ascribed  by  the  scoffins.  Not  to  themselyes 
alone;,  but  to  the  kirk  of  which  they  are  membefSi  and  to  its 
blessed  and  inyisible  Head.  Then,  wed  may  we  take  wi' 
patience  our  share  and  portion  of  this  outspreading  reproadi.' 

The  man  who  had  spoken,  no  other  than  our  old  friend 
Dumbiedikes,  whose  mouth,  like  that  of  llie  prophet's  ass,  had 
been  opened  by  the  emergency  of  the  case,  now  joined  them, 
and,  with  his  usual  tadtumity,  escorted  them  into  the  court* 
house*    No  oppontion  was  offined  to  their  entrance,  dther  by 
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the  guaids  or  doorkeepen ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  ODe  of  the 
latter  refuaed  a  shilling  of  otTility-moDej,  tendered  him  by  the 
Laiid  of  Dumbiedikea,  who  was  c3f  ofnnion  that  ^siller  wad  mak 
a'  easy.'    But  thia  last  incident  wants  eonfinnation. 

Adnutted  within  the  preoinots  of  the  oourt^hoosey  they  foon^ 
the  usual  number  of  busy  offioe-beazers  and  idle  loiterers,  who 
attend  on  these  scenes  by  choice  or  from  duly.  Burghers  gaped 
and  stared;  young  lawyers  sauntered,  sneered,  and  laughed,  as  in 
the  pit  of  the  theatre;  while  others  apart  sat  on  a  bench  retired 
and  reasoned  highly,  uUer  apioe9JwrU^  on  the  doctrines  of  con- 
structive crime  and  the  true  import  of  the  statute.  The  bench 
was  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  judges.  The  jurors  were  in 
attei^ance.  The  crown  counsel,  employed  in  looking  over  their 
briefs  and  notes  of  evidence,  looked  grave  and  whispered  with 
each  other.  They  occupied  one  side  of  a  laxge  table  placed 
beneath  the  bench ;  on  the  other  sat  the  advocates,  whom  the 
humanity  ol  the  Scottish  law,  in  this  particular  mora  libeial 
than  that  of  the  sister  countiy,  not  only  pennits,  but  enjoins, 
to  appear  and  assist  with  their  advice  and  skiU  all  persona 
under  triaL  Mr.  Nichil  Novit  was  seen  actively  instructing 
the  counsel  for  the  panel — so  the  pziaoner  is  called  in  Scottish 
law-phraseology — ^busy,  bustling,  and  important.  When  they 
entcoied  the  court-room.  Deans  asked  the  Laird,  in  a  tremulous 
whisper,  *  Where  will  tA^  sitt' 

Dumbiedikes  whispered  Novit,  who  pointed  to  a  vacant 
space  at  the  bar,  fronting  the  judges^  and  was  about  to  conduct 
Deans  towards  it. 

'No!'  he  said;  'I  cannot  sit  by  her;  I  cannot  own  her — 
not  as  yet,  at  least  I  will  keep  out  of  her  sights  and  turn  mine 
own  eyes  elsewhere ;  better  for  us  baith.' 

Saddletree^  whose  repeated  interference  with  the  counsel  had 
procured  him  one  or  two  rebufib,  and  a  special  request  that  he 
would  concern  himself  with  his  own  matters,  now  saw  with 
pleasure  an  opportunity  of  playing  the  person  of  importanoe. 
He  bustled  up  to  the  poor  cid  man,  and  proceeded  to  exhibit 
his  consequence,  by  securing,  through  his  interest  with  the  bar- 
keepers and  maoers,  a  seat  for  Deans  in  a  situation  where  he 
was  hidden  from  the  general  eye  by  the  projecting  comer  of 
the  bench. 

*  It's  gude  to  have  a  friend  at  court,'  he  said,  continuing  his 
heartiiess  harangues  to  the  passive  auditor,  who  neither  heard 
nor  replied  to  them;  'few  folk  but  mysell  could  hae  sorted  ye 
out  a  seat  like  this.    The  Lords  will  be  here  incontinent^  and 
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proceed  imioKUr  to  trial  They  wmma  fence  the  court  as 
they  do  at  the  drooit.  The  High  Court  of  JuBttoiary  is 
aye  fenced.  But^  Lord's  iake,  what's  tbis  o'tt  Jeanie,  ye  are 
a  cited  witnesB.  Macer,  this  bus  is  a  witness;  she  maun  be 
indosed ;  she  maun  on  nae  account  be  at  huge.  Mr.  Novit^ 
soldna  Jeanie  Deans  be  inclosed  f 

Norit  answered  in  the  affirmatiTe,  and  offered  to  conduct 
Jeanie  to  the  apartment  where^  according  to  the  scrupulous 
practice  of  the  Scottish  courti  the  witnesses  remain  in 


to  be  called  into  court  to  give  evidence ;  and  separated,  at  the 
same  ttme,  from  all  who  might  influence  their  testimony,  or 
give  them  information  concerning  that  which  was  passing  upon 
the  trial. 

'Is  this  necessary  t'  said  Jeanie,  still  reluctant  to  quit  her 
father's  hand. 

'A  matter  of  absolute  needcessily/  said  Saddletree }  ' wha 
ever  heard  of  witnesses  no  being  inclosed  t ' 

'  It  is  really  a  matter  of  necessi^/  said  the  younger  coun- 
sellor retained  for  her  sister;  and  Jeanie  reluctantly  followed 
the  macer  of  the  court  to  the  place  appointed. 

'This,  Mr.  Deans,'  said  Saddletree,  'is  ca'd  sequestering  a 
witness ;  but  it's  dean  different^  whilk  maybe  ye  wadna  fuod 
out  o'  yoursell,  frae  sequestering  ane's  estate  or  effects,  as  in 
cases  of  bankruptcy.  I  hae  aften  been  sequestered  as  a  witness, 
for  the  sheriff  is  in  the  use  whiles  to  cry  me  in  to  witness  the 
dedaiations  at  precognitions,  and  so  is  Mr.  Sharpitlaw ;  but  I 
was  ne'er  like  to  be  sequestered  o'  land  and  gudes  but  ance,  and 
that  was  lang  syne^  afore  I  was  married.  But  whisht^  whisht ! 
here's  the  Court  coming.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  five  Lords  of  Justidaiy,  in  their  long  robes 
of  scarlet^  faced  with  white,  and  preceded  by  their  mace-bearer, 
entered  with  the  usual  formalities^  and  took  their  places  upon 
the  bench  of  judgment. 

The  audience  rose  to  receive  them ;  and  the  bustle  occasioned 
by  their  entrance  was  hardly  composed,  when  a  great  noise  and 
confusion  of  persons  struggling,  and  fordbly  endeayouring  to 
enter  at  the  doors  of  tiie  court-room  and  of  the  galleries^  anr 
nounced  that  the  prisoner  was  about  to  be  placed  at  the  bar. 
This  tumult  takes  place  when  the  doors,  at  first  only  opened  to 
those  either  haying  right  to  be  present  or  to  the  better  and 
more  qualified  ranks,  are  at  length  laid  open  to  all  whose 
curiodty  induces  them  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  With  in- 
flamed countenances  and  disheyeUed  dresses,  struggling  with  and 
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■ometimet  tumbling  over  each  odier,  in  ludiad  ths  rude  muHi- 
tnde^  while  a  fSew  eoldieri^  foimiii^  m  it  weie^  the  oentre  of  the 
tide^  oould  mum^  wi A  aU  their  eflforti^  deer  a  peiBage  for  the 
priflonertotheidaoewhiohehewBstooooapgr.  IB^theauthority 
of  the  Court  ead  the  exertioiiB  of  its  offioer^  the  tumult  among 
the  Bpeotaton  was  at  length  appeeeed,  and  the  unhappy  goA 
bfou^t  forward,  and  plao^  betwixt  two  Mntineb  with  drawn 
baTonete,  as  a  priwrner  at  the  bar,  where  she  was  to  abide  her 
deUyeranoe  for  good  or  eril,  aooording  to  the  iaiue  of  her  triaL 
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"We  hare  strict  atatates,  a&d  most  biting  _ 

The  needM  bits  and  oimiM  for  headstrong 

Which,  for  these  fourteen  yean,  we  have  let  sleeps 
Like  to  an  o'eigrovn  lion  in  a  cave 
That  goes  not  oat  to  prey, 

i^NMttfif /or  JfeoMifv. 

'EuFHHMLk  DflAHB^'  said  the  prending  Judges  in  an  aooent 
in  whioh  pity  was  blended  with  dignity^  'stand  np  and  listen 
to  the  oriminal  indictment  now  to  be  pref eired  agiunet  yon/ 

The  unhappy  girl,  who  had  been  atapified  by  the  oondPasion 
thioogh  wM<^  the  goaxde  had  foioed  a  paaaage,  oaat  a  bewiMeved 
look  on  the  multitude  of  laoea  axound  her,  whioh  seemed  to 
tapestry,  as  it  were,  the  walls,  in  one  broad  slope  from  the 
oeOing  to  the  floor,  with  human  oountenanoes,  and  instinetively 
obeyed  a  command  which  rung  in  her  ears  like  the  trumpet  <x 
the  judgment<]ay. 

'Put  back  your  hair,  Effie^'  said  one  of  the  maoers.  For 
her  beautiful  and  abundant  tresses  of  long  fair  hair,  which, 
according  to  the  costume  of  the  countiy,  unmsnied  women 
were  not  allowed  to  cover  with  any  sort  of  cap,  and  which,  alas ! 
Effie  dared  no  longer  confine  with  the  snood  or  ribband  which 
ioqilied  purity  of  maiden-fame,  now  hung  unbound  and  dis- 
heyeUad  over  her  face^  and  almost  concealed  her  features.  On 
receiving  this  hint  from  the  attendant^  the  unfortunate  young 
woman,  with  a  hasty,  trembling,  and  apparently  mechanical 
compliance^  shaded  back  from  her  face  her  luxuriant  looks,  and 
showed  to  the  whole  courts  excepting  one  individual,  a  counte- 
nance which,  though  pale  and  emaciated,  was  so  lovdy  amid  its 
agony  that  it  called  forth  an  universal  murmur  of  ccmpasdon 
and  sympathy.  Apparently  the  expressive  sound  of  human 
feeling  recalled  the  poor  girl  from  the  stupor  of  fear  whi<^ 
predominated  at  first  over  every  other  sensation,  and  awakened 
her  to  the  no  less  painful  sense  of  shame  and  exposure  attached 
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to  her  prMont  ataataon.  Her  eye,  which  had  at  first  gbmoed 
wildly  around,  was  turned  on  the  ground ;  her  cheek,  at  first 
80  deadly  pale,  began  gradually  to  be  orerspread  with  a  fiiint 
blush,  which  incrMsed  so  iast  that,  when  in  agony  oi  shame 
she  stroYC  to  conceal  her  face,  her  tuples,  her  brow,  her  neckf 
and  all  that  her  slender  fingers  and  snudl  palms  could  not  cover, 
became  of  the  deepest  crimson. 

All  marked  and  were  moved  by  these  changes,  excepting  ona 
It  was  old  Deans,  who,  moticHiIess  in  his  seat,  and  concealed,  as 
we  have  said,  by  the  comer  of  the  bench,  from  seeing  or  being 
seen,  did  neverUieless  keep  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  iha  groun<£ 
as  if  determined  that,  by  no  possibility  whatever,  would  he  be 
an  ocular  witness  of  the  shame  of  his  house. 

'lohabod!'  he  said  to  himself — *Ichabod!  my  gloiy  is 
departed  1' 

While  these  reflections  were  passing  through  his  mind,  the 
indictment,  which  set  forth  in  technical  form  tibe  crime  of  which 
the  panel  stood  accused,  was  read  as  usual,  and  the  prisoner 
was  asked  if  she  was  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty. 

'Not  guilty  of  my  poor  bairn's  death,'  said  Effie  Deans,  in 
an  accent  corxesponding  in  plaintive  softness  of  tone  to  the 
beauty  of  her  features,  and  which  was  not  heard  by  the  audience 
without  emotion. 

The  presiding  Judge  next  directed  the  counsel  to  plead  to 
the  relevancy ;  that  is,  to  state  on  either  part  the  aiguments 
in  point  of  law,  and  evidence  in  point  of  fact,  against  and  in 
favour  of  the  crimiaal,  after  which  it  is  the  form  of  the  Court 
to  pronounce  a  preliminaTy  judgment^  sending  the  cause  to  the 
oogmsance  of  the  juzy  or  assise. 

The  counsel  for  the  crown  briefly  stated  the  frequency  of 
the  crime  of  infanticide,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  special 
statute  under  which  the  panel  stood  indicted.  He  mentioned 
the  various  instances,  many  d  them  marked  with  droumstances 
of  atrocity,  which  had  at  length  induced  the  King's  Advocate, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  make  the  experiment,  whether, 
by  strictly  forcing  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  been 
made  to  prevent  such  enoimitieB,  their  occurrence  might  be 
prevented.  *  He  expected,'  he  said,  '  to  be  able  to  estabUsh  by 
witnesses,  as  well  as  by  the  declaration  of  the  panel  herself, 
that  she  was  in  the  state  described  by  the  statute.  According 
to  his  inf ormaticm,  the  panel  had  communicated  her  pregnancy 
to  no  one,  nor  did  she  allege  in  her  own  declaiatlon  that  she 
had  done  so.    This  secrecy  was  the  first  requisite  in  support  of 
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the  indictment.  The  same  declaantion  admitted  that  ehe  had 
borne  a  male  child,  in  droiunstances  which  gave  but  too  much 
xeaaon  to  believe  it  had  died  by  the  hands,  or  at  least  with  the 
knowledge  or  consent^  of  the  unhappy  mother.  It  was  not^ 
however,  necessaxy  for  him  to  bring  positive  proof  that  the 
panel  was  aocessory  to  the  murder,  nay,  nor  even  to  prove  that 
the  child  was  murdered  at  alL  It  was  sufficient  to  support  the 
indictment^  that  it  oould  not  be  found.  According  to  llie  stem 
but  necessary  severity  of  this  statute,  she  who  should  conceal 
her  pregnancy,  who  du>uld  omit  to  call  that  assistance  which  is 
most  necessazy  on  such  occasions,  was  held  already  to  have 
meditated  the  death  of  her  ofispring,  as  an  event  most  likely 
to  be  the  consequence  of  her  culpable  and  cruel  concealment. 
And  if,  under  such  coroumstances,  she  could  not  alternatively 
show  by  proof  that  the  in&nt  had  died  a  natural  death,  or 
produce  it  still  in  life,  she  must^  under  the  con8truoti<m  of  the 
law,  be  held  to  have  murdered  it^  and  suffer  death  accordingly.' 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Fairbrother,  a  man  of 
omsiderable  fame  in  his  profession,  did  not  pretend  directly  to 
combat  the  arguments  of  the  King's  Advocate.  He  began  by 
lamenting  that  his  senior  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Langtale,  had  been 
suddenly  called  to  the  county  of  which  he  was  fdieriff,  and  that 
he  had  been  applied  to,  on  short  warning,  to  give  the  panel  his 
assistance  in  llus  interesting  case.  He  had  had  little  time,  he 
said,  to  make  up  for  his  inferiority  to  his  learned  brother  by 
long  and  minute  research ;  and  he  was  afraid  he  might  give  a 
specimen  of  his  incapacity  by  being  compelled  to  admit  the 
accuracy  of  the  indictment  under  the  statute.  '  It  was  enough 
for  their  Lordships,'  he  observed,  '  to  know,  that  such  was  the 
law,  and  he  admitted  the  Advocate  had  a  right  to  call  for  the 
usual  interlocutor  of  relevancy.'  But  he  stated, '  that  when  he 
came  to  establish  his  case  by  proof,  he  trusted  to  make  out 
circumstances  which  would  satii^actorily  elide  the  chaise  in  the 
libel.  His  client's  story  was  a  short  but  most  melancholy  one. 
She  was  bred  up  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  religion  and  virtue^ 
the  daughter  of  a  worthy  and  conscientious  person,  who,  in  evil 
times,  had  established  a  character  for  courage  and  religion,  by 
becoining  a  sufferer  for  conscience'  sake.' 

David  Deans  gave  a  convulsive  start  at  hearing  himself  thus 
mentioned,  and  tiien  resumed  the  situation  in  which,  with  his 
face  stooped  against  his  hands,  and  both  resting  against  the 
comer  of  the  elevated  bench  on  which  the  Judges  sate,  he 
had  hitherto  listened  to  the  procedure  in  the  triaL     The 
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Whig  lawyers  seemed  to  be  intezested;  the  Tories  put  ap 
their  lip. 

'  Whatever  may  be  oar  difference  of  opinioiif'  reeiuned  the 
lawyer,  whose  biuLiess  it  was  to  oany  his  whole  audienoe  with 
him  if  possible,  *  oonoeming  the  peculiar  tenets  of  these  people 
(here  Deans  groaned  deeply),  it  is  impossible  to  deny  them  the 
praise  of  sound,  and  even  ri^d,  morals,  or  the  merit  of  training 
up  their  ohildreoi  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  yet  it  was  the  daughter 
of  Buoh  a  person  whom  a  jury  would  uiortly  be  called  upon, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence,  and  vtym  mere  presumptions,  to 
convict  of  a  crime  more  properly  belonging  to  an  heathen  or  a 
savage  than  to  a  Christian  and  civilised  country.  It  was  true,' 
he  admitted,  '  that  the  excellent  nurture  and  early  instruction 
which  the  poor  girl  had  received  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
preserve  her  from  guilt  and  enor.  She  had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  an  inconsiderate  affeotioA  for  a  young  man  of  prepossessing 
manners,  as  he  had  been  informed^  but  of  a  very  dangerous 
and  desperate  character.  She  was  seduced  under  promise  of 
marriage — a  promise  which  the  fellow  might  have,  perhaps, 
done  her  justice  hj  keeping,  had  he  not  at  that  time  been  called 
upon  by  the  law  to  atone  for  a  crime,  violent  and  desperate  in 
itself,  but  which  became  the  preface  to  another  eventful  history, 
every  step  of  which  was  maned  by  Uood  and  guilty  and  the 
final  termination  of  whioh  had  not  even  yet  arrived.  He  be- 
lieved that  no  one  would  hear  him  without  surprise^  when  he 
stated  that  the  father  of  this  infant  now  amissing,  and  said  by 
the  learned  Advocate  to  have  been  murdeced,  was  no  other  than 
the  notorious  George  fiobertson,  the  aceomplioe  of  Wilson,  the 
hero  of  the  memorable  escape  from  the  Tolbooth  Church,  and, 
as  no  one  knew  better  than  his  learned  friend  the  Advocate,  the 
principal  actor  in  the  Porteous  conspiracy.' 

'I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  a  counsel  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present,'  said  the  presiding  Judge ;  'but  I  must  remind  the 
learned  gentleman  that  he  is  travelling  out  of  the  case  be- 
fore us.' 

The  counsel  bowed,  and  resumed.  'He  only  judged  it 
necessary,'  he  said,  'to  mention  the  name  and  situation  d 
Robertson,  because  the  circumstance  in  which  that  character 
was  placed  went  a  great  way  in  accounting  for  the  silence  on 
which  his  Majesty's  counsel  had  laid  so  mu<^  weight,  as  afbid- 
lag  proof  that  his  client  proposed  to  allow  no  fair  play  for  its 
life  to  the  helpless  being  whom  she  was  about  to  bring  into 
the  world.    She  had  not  announced  to  her  friends  that  she  had 
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been  seduced  from  the  path  of  honour,  and  why  had  she  not 
done  so  9  Because  she  expected  daily  to  be  restored  to  char- 
acter, by  her  seducer  doing  her  that  justice  which  she  knew  to 
be  in  his  power,  and  believed  to  be  in  his  inclination.  Was  it 
natural,  was  it  reasonable,  was  it  fair,  to  expect  that  she 
should,  in  the  interim,  become  fdo  de  teot  her  own  character, 
and  proclaim  her  frailty  to  the  world,  when  she  had  every 
reason  to  expect  that^  by  concealing  it  for  a  season,  it  might 
be  veiled  for  everl  Was  it  not»  on  the  contrary,  pardonable 
that,  in  such  an  emergency,  a  yoimg  woman,  in  such  a  situation, 
should  be  found  far  from  disposed  to  make  a  confidante  of  every 
prying  gossip  who^  with  sharp  eyes  and  eager  ears,  pressed 
upon  her  for  an  explanation  of  suspicious  circumstances,  which 
females  in  the  lower — ^he  might  say  which  females  of  all  ranks 
are  so  alert  in  noticing,  that  they  sometimes  discover  them 
where  they  do  not  exist  t  Was  it  strange,  or  was  it  criminal, 
that  she  should  have  repelled  their  inquisitive  impertinence 
with  petulant  denials  ?  The  Eense  and  feeling  of  all  who  heard 
him  would  answer  directly  in  the  negative.  But  although  his 
client  had  thus  remained  sUent  towainds  those  to  whom  she  was 
not  called  upon  to  communicate  her  situation — to  whom,'  said 
the  learned  gentleman,  *  I  will  add,  it  would  have  been  unadvised 
and  improper  in  her  to  have  done  so ;  yet  I  trust  I  shall  re- 
move this  case  most  triumphantly  from  under  the  statute,  and 
obtain  the  unfortunate  young  woman  an  honourable  dismission 
from  your  Lordships'  bfu:,  by  showing  that  she  did,  in  due  time 
and  place,  and  to  a  person  most  fit  for  such  eonfidence,  mention 
the  calamitous  circumstances  in  which  she  foimd  herself.  This 
occurred  after  Robertson's  conviction,  and  when  he  was  lying 
in  prison  in  expectation  of  the  fate  which  his  comrade  Wilson 
afterwards  suffered,  and  from  which  he  himself  eo  strangely 
escaped.  It  was  then,  when  all  hopes  of  having  her  honour 
repaired  by  wedlock  vanished  from  her  eyes — ^when  an  union 
with  one  in  Robertson's  situation,  if  still  practicable^  might 
perhaps  have  been  regarded  rather  as  an  addition  to  her  dich 
grace— it  was  theHf  that  I  trust  to  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  communicated  and  consulted  with  her  sister,  a  young 
woman  several  years  older  than  herself,  the  daughter  of  her 
father,  if  I  mistake  not^  by  a  former  marriage,  upon  the  perils 
and  distress  of  her  unhappy  situation.' 

'  If,  indeed,  you  aro  able  to  instruct  that  point,  Mr.  Fair- 
brother,'  said  the  presiding  Judge 

<  If  I  am  indeed  able  to  instruct  that  pointy  my  lord/  ro- 
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sumed  Mr.  Fairbiothery  '  I  trust  not  only  to  serTO  my  client, 
but  to  reUeve  your  Lordflhips  from  that  which  I  know  you  feel 
the  most  painful  duty  of  your  high  office ;  and  to  give  all  who 
now  hear  me  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  beholding  a  creature  so 
young,  80  ingenuous,  and  so  beautiful  as  she  that  is  now  at  the 
bar  of  your  Lordships'  Courts  dismissed  from  thence  in  safety 
and  in  honour.' 

This  address  seemed  to  aflfect  numy  of  the  audience^  and  was 
followed  by  a  slight  murmur  of  applause.  Deans,  as  he  heard 
his  daughter's  beauty  and  innocent  appearance  appealed  to^  was 
involuntarily  about  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  her ;  but,  recollect- 
ing himself,  he  bent  them  again  on  the  ground  with  stubborn 
resolution. 

'  Will  not  my  learned  brother  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar,' 
continued  the  advocate,  after  a  short  pauses  *share  in  thk 
general  joy,  sinoe  I  know,  whOe  he  discharges  his  duty  in  bring- 
ing an  accused  person  here,  no  one  rejoices  more  in  tiieir  being 
freely  and  honourably  sent  hence  t  My  learned  brother  shakes 
his  head  doubtfully,  and  lays  his  hand  on  the  panel's  declara- 
tion. I  understand  him  perfectly:  he  would  insinuate  that 
the  facte  now  steted  to  your  Lordships  are  inconsistent  with  the 
confession  of  Euphemia  Deans  herself.  I  need  not  remind  your 
Lordships,  that  her  present  defence  is  no  whit  to  be  narrowed 
within  the  bounds  of  her  fonner  confession ;  and  that  it  is  not 
by  any  account  which  she  may  formerly  have  given  of  herself 
but  by  what  is  now  to  be  proved  for  or  a^nst  her,  that  she 
must  ultimately  stand  or  i^.  I  am  not  under  the  necessity 
of  accounting  for  her  choosing  to  drop  out  of  her  declaration  the 
circumstances  of  her  confession  to  her  sister.  She  might  not 
be  aware  of  ite  importence ;  she  might  be  afraid  of  implicating 
her  sister;  she  might  even  have  forgotten  the  droumstance 
entirely,  in  the  terror  and  distress  of  mind  incidental  to  the 
arrest  of  so  young  a  creature  on  a  charge  so  heinous.  Any  of 
these  reasons  are  sufficient  to  account  for  her  having  suppressed 
the  truth  in  this  instance,  at  whatever  risk  to  henelf ;  and  I 
incUne  most  to  her  erroneous  fear  of  criminating  her  sister, 
because  I  observe  she  has  had  a  similar  tenderness  towards  her 
lover,  however  undeserved  on  his  part,  and  has  never  once 
mentioned  Boberteon's  name  from  beginning  to  end  of  her 
declaration. 

'But,  my  lords,'  continued  Fairbrother,  <I  am  aware  the 
King's  Advocate  will  expect  me  to  show  that  the  proof  I  offer 
is  consistent  with  other  circumstances  of  the  case  which  I  do 
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not  and  cannot  deny.  He  will  demand  ci  me  how  Effie  Deana's 
oonfeesion  to  her  sister,  previous  to  her  delivery,  is  reconcilable 
with  the  mysteiy  of  the  birth — ^with  the  disappearance,  perhaps 
the  mmder — ^for  I  will  not  deny  a  possibilit j  which  I  cannot 
di8prove-H>f  the  infant.  My  loids,  the  explanation  of  this  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  placability,  perchimoe  I  may  say  in  the  facility 
and  pliability,  of  the  female  sex.  The  dulcit  AmajryUddU 
irtBf  as  your  Lordships  well  know,  are  eaaOy  appeased;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  woman  so  atrociously  offended  by 
the  man  whom  she  has  loved,  but  what  she  will  retain  a 
fund  of  forgiveness  upon  which  his  penitence,  whether  real  or 
afibcted,  may  draw  largely,  with  a  certainty  that  his  bills  will 
be  answered.  We  can  prove,  by  a  letter  produced  in  evidence, 
that  this  villain  Bobertson,  frcnn  the  bottom  of  the  dungeon 
whence  he  already  probably  meditated  the  escape  which  ho 
afterwards  aooomplidied  by  the  assistance  of  his  comrade,  con- 
trived to  exercise  authority  over  the  mind,  and  to  direct  the 
moticms,  of  this  unhappy  girl.  It  was  in  compliance  with  his 
injunctions,  expressed  in  ^t  letter,  that  the  panel  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  alter  the  line  of  conduct  which  her  own  better 
thoughts  had  suggested ;  and,  instead  of  resorting,  when  her 
time  of  travail  approached,  to  the  protection  of  her  own  family, 
was  induced  to  confide  herself  to  tixe  charge  of  some  vile  agent 
of  this  nefarious  seducer,  and  by  her  conducted  to  one  of  those 
solitary  and  secret  purlieus  of  villainy,  which,  to  the  shame  of 
our  police,  still  are  suffered  to  exist  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city, 
where,  with  the  assistance,  and  under  the  charge,  of  a  person 
of  her  own  sex,  she  bore  a  male  child,  under  circumstances 
which  added  treble  bitterness  to  the  woe  denounced  against 
our  original  mother.  What  purpose  Robertson  had  in  aU  this, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  or  even  to  guess.  He  may  have  meant  to 
marry  the  girl,  for  her  father  is  a  man  of  substance.  But  for 
the  termination  of  the  story,  and  the  conduct  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  placed  about  the  person  of  Euphemia  Deans,  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  account.  The  imfortunate  young  woman 
was  visited  by  the  fever  incidental  to  her  situation.  In  this 
fever  she  appears  to  have  been  deceived  by  the  person  that 
waited  on  her,  and,  on  recovering  her  senses,  she  found  that 
she  was  childless  in  that  abode  of  misery.  Her  infant  had  been 
carried  off,  perhaps  for  the  worst  purposes,  by  the  wretch  that 
waited  on  her.  It  may  have  been  murdered  for  what  I  can 
tell.' 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  a  piercing  shriek,  uttered  by 
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the  unfortunate  priaoner.  She  was  with  difficulty  brought  to 
compose  herself.  Her  counsel  arailed  himself  of  the  tragioal 
interruption  to  close  his  pleading  with  efiect. 

'My  lords,'  said  he,  'in  that  piteous  cry  you  heard  the 
eloquence  of  maternal  afiection,  far  surpassing  the  force  of  my 
poor  words :  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  I  Nature  herself 
bears  testimony  in  favour  of  the  tendemess  and  acutenees  of 
the  prisoner's  parental  feelings.  I  vrill  not  dishonour  her  plea 
by  adding  a  word  more.' 

'Heard  ye  ever  the  like  o'  that^  Lairdf  said  Saddletree  to 
DumbiedikeSy  when  the  counsel  had  ended  his  speech.  '  There's 
a  chield  can  spin  a  muckle  pirn  out  of  a  wee  tait  of  tow  1  Deil 
haet  he  kens  mair  about  it  than  what's  in  the  declaration,  and 
a  surmise  that  Jeanie  Deans  suld  hae  been  able  to  say  some- 
thing about  her  sister's  situation,  whilk  surmise^  Mr.  Croasmy- 
loof  says,  rests  on  sma'  authority.  And  he's  deokit  this  great 
muckle  bird  out  o'  this  wee  egg  I  He  could  wile  the  very 
flounders  out  o'  the  Firth.  What  garr'd  my  father  no  send  me 
to  Utrecht  t  But  whisht !  the  Court  is  gaun  to  pr<mounce  the 
interlocutor  of  relevancy.' 

And  accordingly  the  Judges,  after  a  few  words,  recorded 
their  judgment,  which  bore,  that  the  indictment,  if  proved,  was 
relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law ;  and  that  the  defence,  that 
the  panel  had  communicated  her  situation  to  her  sister,  was  a 
relevant  defence;  and,  finally,  appointed  the  said  indictment 
and  defence  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  an  assiza 
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Host  righteous  judge  1  a  aentenoe.    Come,  prepare. 

Mtnhaid  of  Venice, 

It  iB  by  no  meaos  my  intention  to  desoribe  minutely  the  fonns 
of  a  Scottish  criminal  trial,  nor  am  I  sure  that  I  could  draw  up 
an  account  bo  intelligible  and  accurate  aa  to  abide  the  criticism 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  jury  was  impanelled,  and  the  case  proceeded.  The  prisoner 
was  again  required  to  plead  to  the  charge,  and  she  aeain  re* 
plied,  *'  Not  Guilty,'  in  the  same  heart-thnlling  tone  as  oefore. 

The  crown  counsel  then  called  two  or  three  female  witnessefl^ 
by  whose  testimony  it  was  established  that  Effie's  situation 
had  been  remarked  by  them,  that  they  had  taxed  her  with  the 
fact,  and  that  her  answers  had  amounted  to  an  angry  and 
petulant  denial  of  what  they  charged  her  with.  Buty  as  very 
frequently  happens,  the  declaration  of  the  panel  or  accused 
party  herself  was  the  eridence  which  bore  hardest  upon  her 


In  the  event  of  these  Tales  ever  finding  their  way  across  the 
Border,  it  may  be  prcmer  to  apprise  the  southern  reader  that 
it  is  the  practice  in  Scotland,  on  apprehending  a  suspected 
person,  to  subject  him  to  a  judicial  examination  before  a  magis- 
trate. He  is  not  compelled  to  answer  any  of  the  questions 
asked  of  him,  but  may  remain  silent  if  he  sees  it  his  interest  to 
do  so.  But  whatever  answers  he  chooses  to  give  are  formally 
written  down,  and  being  subscribed  by  himself  and  the  magis- 
trate, are  produced  against  the  accused  in  case  of  his  being 
brought  to  trial.  It  is  true,  that  these  declarations  are  not 
produced  as  being  in  themselves  evidence  properiy  so  called, 
but  only  as  admwnidu  of  testimony,  tendmg  to  corroborate 
what  is  considered  as  legal  and  proper  evidence.  Notwith- 
standing this  nice  distinction,  however,  introduced  by  lawyers 
to  reooncOe  this  procedure  to  their  own  general  rule,  that  a 
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man  cannot  be  reqoiied  to  bear  witness  against  himseify  it 
nevertheless  usually  happens  that  these  dedaiations  become 
the  means  of  condemning  the  accused,  as  it  were^  out  of  their 
own  mouths.  The  prisoner,  up(m  these  previous  examinations, 
has  indeed  the  privilege  of  remaining  silent  if  he  pleases ;  but 
every  man  necessarily  f eeb  that  a  refusal  to  answer  natural  and 
pertinent  inteirogatories,  put  by  judicial  authority,  is  in  itself 
a  strong  proof  of  guilt,  and  vrill  certainly  lead  to  his  bdng  com- 
mitted to  prison;  and  few  can  renounce  the  hope  of  obtaining 
liberty  by  giving  some  spedous  account  of  themselves,  and 
showing  apparent  frankness  in  explaining  their  motives  and 
accounting  for  their  conduct  It,  therefore,  seldom  happens 
that  the  prisoner  refuses  to  give  a  judicial  dedaration,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  either  by  letting  out  too  mnch  of  the  truth,  or  by 
endeavouring  to  substitute  a  fictitious  story,  he  almost  always 
exposes  himself  to  suspicion  and  to  contradictions,  which  weigh 
heavily  in  the  minds  of  the  jury. 

The  declaration  of  Efi&e  Deans  was  uttered  on  other  principles, 
and  the  following  is  a  sketch  of  its  contents,  given  in  the 
judicial  form  in  which  they  may  still  be  found  in  the  Booki 

The  declarant  admitted  a  criminal  intrigue  with  an  individual 
whose  i^fune  she  desired  to  conceal.  'Behig  interrogated,  what 
her  reason  was  for  secrecy  on  this  p(»ntt  She  dedazBd,  that 
she  had  no  right  to  blame  that  person's  conduct  more  Huui  she 
did  her  own,  and  that  she  was  willing  to  confess  her  own  faults, 
but  not  to  say  anything  which  nught  criminate  the  absent. 
Interrogated,  if  she  confessed  her  situation  to  any  one,  or  made 
any  preparation  for  her  confinement!  Declares,  she  did  not. 
And  being  interrogated,  why  she  forbore  to  take  steps  whidi 
her  situation  so  peremptonly  required)  Declares,  she  was 
ashamed  to  tell  her  friendi,  and  she  trusted  the  person  she  has 
mentioned  would  provide  for  her  and  the  infant.  Interrogated, 
if  he  did  so  t  Declares,  that  he  did  not  do  so  personally ;  but 
that  it  was  not  his  fault,  for  that  the  declarant  is  convinced  he 
would  have  laid  down  his  life  sooner  than  the  bairn  or  she  had 
come  to  harm.  Interrogated,  what  prevented  him  from  keeping 
his  promise  t  Declares,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do 
80^  he  being  under  trouble  at  the  time,  and  declines  farther 
answer  to  this  question.  Interrogated,  where  she  was  from  the 
period  she  left  her  master,  Mr.  Saddletree's  family,  until  her 
appearance  at  her  father's,  at  St.  Leonard's,  the  day  before  she 
was  f^prehended?    Declares,  she  does  not  remember.    And, 
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on  the  interrogatory  being  repeated,  declaresy  she  does  not 
mind  muckle  about  it^  for  she  was  very  ilL  On  the  question 
being  again  repeated,  she  declares,  she  will  tell  the  truth,  if  it 
should  be  the  undoing  of  her,  so  long  as  she  is  not  asked  to  tell 
on  other  folk ;  and  admits,  that  she  passed  that  interval  of  time 
in  the  lodging  of  a  woman,  an  aequaintance  of  that  person  who 
had  wished  her  to  that  place  to  be  deliYered,  and  that  she  was 
there  delivered  accordingly  of  a  male  diild.  Interrogated, 
what  was  the  name  of  that  person!  Declares  and  refuses  to 
answer  this  question.  Interrogated,  where  she  lives !  Declares^ 
she  has  no  certainty,  for  that  she  was  taken  to  the  lodging 
aforesaid  under  cloud  of  night.  Interrogated,  if  the  lodging 
was  in  the  city  or  suburbs?  Declares  and  refuses  to  answer 
that  question.  Interrogated,  whether,  when  she  left  the  house 
of  Mr.  Saddletree,  she  went  up  or  down  the  street?  Declares 
and  refuses  to  answer  the  question.  Interrogated,  whether 
she  had  ever  seen  the  woman  before  she  was  wished  to  her,  as 
she  termed  it^  by  the  pexson  whose  name  she  refuses  to  answer  t 
Declares  and  replies,  not  to  her  knowledge.  Interrogated, 
whether  this  woman  was  introduced  to  her  by  the  said  person 
verbally,  or  by  word  of  mouth!  Declares,  she  has  no  freedom 
to  answer  this  question.  Interrogated,  if  the  child  was  alive 
when  it  was  bom !  Dedaree^  that — Grod  help  her  and  it ! — it 
certainly  was  alive.  Interrogated,  if  it  died  a  natural  death 
after  birth!  Declares,  not  to  her  knowledge.  Interrogated, 
where  it  now  is !  Declares,  she  would  give  her  right  hand  to 
ken,  but  that  she  never  hopes  to  see  mair  than  the  banes  of  it. 
And  being  interrogated,  why  she  supposes  it  is  now  dead!  the 
declarant  wept  bitterly,  and  made  no  answer.  Interrogated, 
if  the  woman  in  whose  lodging  she  was  seemed  to  be  a  fit 
person  to  be  with  her  in  that  situation!  Declares,  she  might 
be  fit  enough  for  skill,  but  that  she  was  an  hard-hearted  bad 
woman.  Interrogated,  if  there  was  any  other  person  in  the 
lodging  excepting  themselves  two!  Declares,  that  she  thinks 
there  was  another  woman ;  but  her  head  was  so  carried  with 
pain  of  body  and  trouble  of  mind  that  she  minded  her  very 
little.  Interrogated,  when  the  child  was  taken  away  from  her! 
Declared,  that  she  fell  in  a  fever,  and  was  light-headed,  and 
when  she  came  to  her  own  mind  the  woman  told  her  the  bairn 
was  dead ;  and  that  the  declarant  answered,  if  it  was  dead  it 
had  had  foul  play.  That,  thereupon,  the  woman  was  very  sair 
<m  her,  and  gave  her  much  ill  language ;  and  that  the  deponent 
was  frightened,  and  crawled  out  of  the  house  when  her  bade 
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was  turned,  aiKl  went  home  to  St.  Leonard'g  Gxaga,  aa  weU  as 
a  woman  in  her  condition  dought.  Interrogated,  why  ahe  did 
not  tell  her  story  to  her  sister  and  lather,  and  get  force  to 
search  the  house  for  her  child,  dead  or  alive  t  Dedares,  it  was 
her  purpose  to  do  so^  but  she  had  not  time.  Intenogated,  why 
she  now  conceals  the  name  of  the  woman,  and  the  place  of  her 
abode!  The  declarant  remained  silent  for  a  time^  and  then 
said,  that  to  do  so  could  not  repair  the  skaith  that  was  dcme^ 
but  might  be  the  occasion  of  more.  Interrogated,  whether  she 
had  herself,  at  any  time,  had  any  purpose  of  putting  away  the 
child  by  violence t  Declares,  never;  so  might  God  be  merd- 
ful  to  her;  and  then  again  declares,  never,  when  she  was  in 
her  perfect  senses ;  but  what  bad  thoughts  the  Enemy  might 
put  into  her  brain  when  she  was  out  of  herself,  she  cannot 
answer.  And  again  solemnly  interrogated,  declares,  that  she 
would  have  been  drawn  with  wild  horses  rather  than  have 
touched  the  bairn  with  an  unmotherly  hand.  Interrogated, 
declares,  that  among  the  ill  language  the  woman  gave  her,  she 
did  say  sure  enough  that  the  declarant  had  hurt  the  bairn 
when  she  was  in  the  brain-fever ;  but  that  the  declarant  does 
not  believe  that  she  said  this  from  any  other  cause  than  to 
frighten  her,  and  make  her  be  silent.  Interrogated,  what  else 
the  woman  said  to  hert  Declares,  that  when  the  dedanmt 
cried  loud  for  her  bairn,  and  was  like  to  raise  the  neighboun, 
the  woman  threatened  her,  that  they  that  could  stop  the  wean's 
skirling  would  stop  hers,  if  she  did  not  keep  a'  tiiie  lounder. 
And  that  this  threat,  with  the  manner  of  the  woman,  made  the 
declarant  conclude  that  the  bairn's  life  was  gone,  and  hor  own 
in  danger,  for  that  the  woman  was  a  desperate  bad  woman,  as 
the  declarant  judged,  from  the  language  she  used.  Inteiro- 
gated,  declares,  that  the  fever  and  delirium  were  brought  on 
her  by  hearing  bad  news,  suddenly  told  to  her,  but  refuses  to 
say  what  the  said  news  related  to.  Interrogated,  why  she  does 
not  now  communicate  these  particulars,  which  might,  perhaps, 
enable  the  magistrate  to  ascertain  whether  the  child  is  living 
or  dead,  and  requested  to  observe,  that  her  refusing  to  do  so 
exposes  hor  own  life,  and  leaves  the  child  in  bad  hands,  as 
also,  that  her  present  refusal  to  answer  on  such  points  is  incon- 
sistent with  her  alleged  intention  to  make  a  clean  breast  to  her 
sister  1  Declares,  that  she  kens  the  bairn  is  now  dead,  or,  if 
living,  there  is  one  that  will  look  after  it ;  that  for  her  own 
living  or  dying,  she  is  in  God's  hands,  who  knows  her  innocence 
of  hanmng  her  bairn  with  her  will  or  knowledge ;  and  that  she 
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has  altered  her  resolution  of  speaking  ont^  which  she  enter- 
tained when  she  left  the  woman's  lodging,  on  aoooont  of  a 
matter  which  she  has  since  learned.  And  declares,  in  general, 
that  she  is  wearied,  and  will  answer  no  more  questions  at  this 
time/ 

Upon  a  subsequent  examination,  Euphemia  Deans  adhered 
to  the  declaration  she  had  formerly  made^  with  this  addition, 
that  a  paper  found  in  her  trunk  being  shown  to  her,  she  admitted 
that  it  contained  the  credentials  in  consequence  of  which  she 
resigned  herself  to  the  conduct  of  the  woman  at  whose  lodgings 
she  was  delivered  of  the  child-     Its  tenor  ran  thus : — 

'DsARSST  Effib, 

'  I  have  gotten  the  means  to  send  to  you  by  a  woman 
who  is  well  qualified  to  assist  you  in  your  approaching  streight ; 
she  is  not  what  I  could  wish  her,  but  I  cannot  do  better  for 
you  in  my  present  condition.  I  am  obliged  to  trust  to  her  in 
this  present  calamity,  for  myself  and  you  too.  I  hope  for  the 
best,  though  I  am  now  in  a  sore  pinch ;  yet  thought  is  free.  I 
think  Handle  Dandie  and  I  may  queer  the  stifler  for  all  that  is 
come  and  gone.  You  will  be  angiy  for  me  writing  this  to  my 
little  Cameronian  Lily ;  but  if  I  can  but  live  to  be  a  comfort  to 
you,  and  a  father  to  your  baby,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  scold.  Once  more,  let  none  know  your  counsel.  My  life 
depends  on  this  hag,  d — ^n  her ;  she  is  both  deep  and  dangerous, 
but  she  has  more  wiles  and  wit  than  ever  were  in  a  beldam's 
bead,  and  has  cause  to  be  true  to  me.  Farewell,  my  Lily. 
Do  not  droop  on  my  account ;  in  a  week  I  will  be  yours,  or 
no  more  my  own.' 

Then  followed  a  postscript.  'If  they  must  truss  me,  I  will 
repent  of  nothing  so  much,  even  at  the  last  hard  pinch,  as  of 
the  injury  I  have  done  my  Lily.' 

Effie  refused  to  say  from  whom  she  had  received  this  letter, 
but  enough  of  the  story  was  now  known  to  ascertain  that  it 
came  from  Robertson ;  and  from  the  date  it  appeared  to  have 
been  written  about  the  time  when  Andrew  Wilson,  called  for 
a  nickname  Handle  Dandie,  and  he  were  meditating  their  first 
abortive  attempt  to  escape,  which  miscairied  in  ^e  manner 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  history. 

The  evidence  of  the  crown  being  concluded,  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  began  to  lead  a  proof  in  her  defence.    The  first 
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witD688e8  were  ezamiiied  npoa  the  giil's  character.    All  gaye 

her  an  ezoellent  one»  but  none  with  mare  feeling  than  worthy 

.  '  Mrs.  Saddletree,  who^  with  the  tears  on  her  dweka,  declared, 

that  she  could  not  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  Effie  Deans, 

.    nor  a  more  sincere  regard  for  her,  if  she  had  been  her  own 

daughter.     All  present  gave  the  honest  woman  credit  for  her 

\    goodness  of  hearty  excepting  her  husband,  who  whisp^^ed  to 

:    Dumbiedikes,  '  That  Niehil  Noyit  of  yoaiB  is  but  a  mw  hand 

/    at  leading  eyidence,  I'm  thinking.     What  signified  his  brings 

/    ing  a  wcmian  here  to  snotter  and  sniyel,  and  bather  their  Lord- 

•     ships !    He  should  hae  ceeted  me,  sir,  and  I  should  hae  gien 

'     them  sic  a  screed  o'  testimony,  they  shouldna  hae  touched  a 

.  hair  o'  her  head.' 

'Hadna  ye  better  get  up  and  tiyt  yett'  said  the  Laird. 
'  111  mak  a  sign  to  Noyit.' 

*Na,  na,'  said  Saddletree,  'thank  ye f or  naething,  neighbour: 
that  would  be  ultroneous  evidence,  and  I  ken  what  belangs 
to  that;  but  Niehil  Novit  suld  hae  had  me  ceeted  dMto 
iemporeJ  And  wiping  his  mouth  with  his  silk  handkerchief 
with  great  importance,  he  resumed  the  port  and  manner  of  an 
edified  and  intelligent  auditor. 

Mr.  Fairbrother  now  premised,  in  a  few  wends,  'that  he 
meant  to  bring  f(nward  his  most  important  witness,  upon  whose 
eyidence  the  cause  must  in  a  great  measure  depend.  What  his 
client  wa%  they  had  learned  from  the  preceding  witnesses ;  and 
so  far  as  general  character,  given  in  the  most  forcible  terms, 
and  even  with  tears,  could  interest  every  one  in  her  fate,  she 
had  already  gained  that  advantage.  It  was  necessary,  he  ad- 
mitted, that  he  should  produce  more  positive  testimony  of  her 
innocence  than  what  arose  out  of  general  character,  and  this 
ho  imdertook  to  do  by  the  mouth  of  the  person  to  whom  she 
had  communicated  her  situation — ^by  the  mouUi  of  her  natural 
counsellor  and  guardian — ^her  sister.  Macer,  call  into  court 
Jean  or  Jeanie  Deans,  daughter  of  David  Deans,  cow-feeder, 
at  St.  Leonard's  Crags.' 

When  he  uttered  these  words,  the  poor  prisoner  instantly 
started  up  and  stretched  herself  Imlf-way  over  the  bar,  towards 
the  side  at  which  her  sister  was  to  enter.  And  when,  slowly 
foUowing  the  officer,  the  witness  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  table,  Effie,  with  the  whole  expression  of  her  countenance 
altered  from  tliat  of  confused  shame  and  dismay  to  an  eager, 
imploring,  and  almost  ecstatic  earnestness  of  entreaty,  with 
outstretched  hands,  hair  streaming  back,  eyes  raised  eagerly 
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to  her  sistei's  face,  and  glistening  thrcmgh  tears,  exdaimed,  in 
a  tone  which  went  through  the  heart  of  all  who  heard  her — '  0 
Jeanie — Jeanie,  save  me — save  me ! ' 

With  a  different  feeling,  yet  equally  appropriated  to  his 
proud  and  self-dependent  character,  old  Deans  drew  himself 
back  still  farther  imder  the  cover  of  the  bench ;  so  that  when 
Jeanie,  as  she  entered  the  courti  cast  a  timid  glance  towards 
the  place  at  which  she  had  left  him  seated,  his  venerable  figure 
was  no  longer  visible.  He  sate  down  on  the  other  side  of 
Dumbiedikes,  wrong  his  hand  hard,  and  whispered,  'Ah,  Laird, 
this  is  warst  of  a' — ^if  I  can  but  win  ower  this  part !  I  feel  my 
head  unco  dicsy;  but  my  Master  is  strong  in  His  servant's 
weakness.'  After  a  moment's  mental  prayer,  he  again  started 
up,  as  if  impatient  of  continuing  in  any  one  posture,  and  gradu- 
aUy  edged  himself  forward  towards  the  place  he  had  just 
quitted. 

Jeanie  in  the  meantime  had  advanced  to  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  when,  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  of  affection,  she 
suddenly  extended  her  hand  to  her  sister.  Effie  was  just 
within  the  distance  that  she  could  seise  it  with  both  hers, 
press  it  to  her  mouth,  cover  it  with  kisses,  and  bathe  it  in 
tears,  with  the  fond  devotion  that  a  Catholic  would  pay  to  a 
guardian  saint  descended  for  his  safety;  while  Jeanie,  hiding 
her  own  face  with  her  other  hand,  wept  bitterly.  The  sight 
would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone,  much  more  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Many  of  the  spectators  shed  tears,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  presiding  Judge  himself  could  so  far  subdue  his 
emotion  as  to  request  the  witness  to  compose  herself,  and  the 
prisoner  to  forbear  those  marks  of  eager  affection,  which,  how- 
ever natural,  could  not  be  permitted  at  that  time  and  in  that 
presence. 

The  solemn  oath — 'the  truth  to  tell,  and  no  truth  to  conceal, 
as  far  as  she  knew  or  should  be  asked,'  was  then  administered 
by  the  Judge  '  in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  the  witness  should 
answer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment ' ;  an  awful  adjura- 
tion, which  seldom  fails  to  make  impression  even  on  the  most 
hardened  characters,  and  to  strike  with  fear  even  the  most 
upright.  Jeanie,  educated  in  deep  and  devout  reverence  for 
the  name  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  was,  by  the  solemnity  of 
a  direct  appeal  to  His  person  and  justice,  awed,  but  at  the  same 
time  elevated  above  all  considerations  save  those  which  she 
could,  with  a  clear  conscience,  call  Hnc  to  witness.  She  repeated 
the  form  in  a  low  and  reverent^  but  distinct^  tone  of  voice,  after 
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the  Judge^  to  whom,  and  not  to  anj  inferior  officer  of  the  oonrt^ 
the  task  ia  assigned  in  Scotland  of  directing  the  witness  in  that 
solemn  appeal  which  ia  the  sanction  of  his  testimony. 

When  the  Judge  had  finished  the  established  form,  he  added, 
in  a  feeling,  but  yet  a  monitory,  tcme^  an  advice  which  the 
circumstances  appeared  to  him  to  call  for. 

'  Yoimg  woman,'  these  were  his  words, '  you  eome  before  this 
Court  in  circumstances  which  it  would  be  worse  than  cruel  not 
to  pity  and  to  sympathise  with.  Yet  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
that  the  truth,  whatever  its  consequences  may  be — ^the  truth 
is  what  you  owe  to  your  country,  aiid  to  that  God  whose  word 
is  truth,  and  whose  name  you  have  now  invoked.  Use  your 
own  time  in  answering  the  questions  that  gentleman  (pointing 
to  the  counsel)  shall  put  to  you.  But  remember,  that  what 
you  may  be  tempted  to  say  beyond  what  \b  the  actual  truth, 
you  must  answer  both  here  and  hereafter.' 

The  usual  questions  were  then  put  to  her : — ^Whether  any 
one  had  instructed  her  what  evidence  she  had  to  deliver! 
Whether  any  one  had  given  or  promised  her  any  good  deed, 
hire,  or  reward  for  her  testimony?  Whether  she  had  any 
malice  or  ill-will  at  his  Majesty's  Advocate^  being  the  party 
against  whom  she  was  cited  as  a  witness  t  To  which  questions 
she  successively  answered  by  a  quiet  negative.  But  their  tenor 
gave  great  scandal  and  offence  to  her  father,  who  was  not  aware 
that  they  are  put  to  every  witness  as  a  matter  of  form. 

'Na,  na,'  he  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  *my  bairn 
is  no  like  the  widow  of  Tekoah;  nae  man  has  putten  words 
into  her  mouth.' 

One  of  the  Judges,  better  acquainted,  perhaps,  with  the  ^ooks 
of  Adjournal  than  with  the  Book  of  Samuel,  was  disposed  to 
make  some  instant  inquiry  after  this  widow  of  Tekoah,  who, 
as  he  construed  the  matter,  had  been  tampering  with  the  evi- 
dence. But  the  presiding  Judge,  better  versed  in  Scripture 
history,  whispered  to  his  learned  brother  the  necessary  explana- 
tion j  and  the  pause  occasioned  by  this  mistake  had  the  good 
effect  of  giving  Jeanie  Deans  time  to  collect  her  spirits  for  the 
painf  id  task  she  had  to  perform. 

Fairbrother,  whose  piuctice  and  intelligence  were  consider- 
able, saw  the  necessity  of  letting  the  witness  compose  herself. 
In  his  heart  ho  suspected  that  she  came  to  bear  false  witness  in 
her  sister's  cause. 

'  But  that  is  her  own  affair,'  thought  Fairbrother ;  '  and  it  is 
my  business  to  see  that  she  has  plenty  of  time  to  regain  com- 
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pO0aie»  and  to  ddiver  her  OTidenoe,  be  it  true  or  be  it  false, 
valecU  quantumJ 

Accordingly,  he  commenced  his  intezrogatories  with  im- 
interesting  questions,  which  admitted  of  instant  reply. 

^yott  are,  I  think,  the  sister  of  the  prisoner!' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

'  Not  the  full  sister,  however  ? ' 

'  No^  sir ;  we  are  by  different  mothers. 

'  True ;  and  you  are,  I  think,  several  years  older  than  your 
sister?' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  etc 

After  the  advocate  had  ixmceived  that^  by  these  preliminary 
and  unimportant  questions,  he  had  familiarised  the  witness  witik 
the  situation  in  which  she  stood,  he  asked,  ^  whether  she  had 
not  remarked  her  sister's  state  of  health  to  be  altered,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  term  when  she  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Saddle- 
tree?' 

Jeanie  answered  in  the  afi&rmative. 

'  And  she  told  you  the  cause  of  it^  my  dear,  I  suppose  ? '  said 
Fairbrother,  in  an  easy,  and,  as  one  may  say,  an  Inductive  sort 
of  tone. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  my  brother,'  aaid  the  Orown  Coun- 
sel, rising,  'but  I  am  in  your  Lordships'  judgment^  whether 
this  be  not  a  leading  question  ? ' 

'  If  this  point  is  to  be  debated,'  said  the  presiding  Judge, 
'the  witness  must  be  removed.' 

For  the  Scottish  lawyers  regard  with  a  sacred  and  scrupulous 
horror  every  question  so  shaped  by  the  counsel  examining  as 
to  convey  to  a  witness  the  least  intimation  of  the  nature  of  the 
answer  which  is  desired  from  him.  These  scruples,  though 
founded  on  an  excellent  principle,  are  sometimes  carried  to  an 
absurd  pitch  of  nicety,  especially  as  it  is  generally  easv  for  a 
lawyer  who  has  his  wits  about  him  to  elude  the  objection. 
Fairbrother  did  so  in  the  present  case. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Court,  my  lord; 
since  the  Eling'ji  Counsel  thinks  it  worth  while  to  object  to  the 
form  of  mv  question,  I  will  shape  it  otherwise.  Pray,  young 
woman,  did  you  ask  your  sister  any  question  when  you  observed 
her  looking  imwell  ?    Take  courage — speak  out.' 

'  I  asked  her,'  replied  Jeanie,  '  what  ailed  her.' 

*  Very  well — ^take  your  own  time — and  what  was  the  answer 
she  made  ? '  continued  Mr.  Fairbrother. 

Jeanie  was  silent^  and  looked  deadly  pale.    It  was  not  that 
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she  at  any  one  instant  entertained  an  idea  of  the  poanbilitj  of 
preyarication :  it  was  the  natural  hesitation  to  extinguish  the 
last  spai^  of  hope  that  remained  for  her  sister. 

^Take  oourage^  youngwoman,'  said  Fairbrother.  'I  asked 
what  jour  sister  said  ailed  her  when  you  inquired  t ' 

'  Nothing/  answered  Jeanie,  with  a  faint  Toice,  which  was 
yet  heard  distinotly  in  the  most  distant  oomer  of  the  oourt- 
rooniy— such  an  awful  and  pnxfound  silence  had  been  presenred 
during  the  anxious  interval  which  had  interposed  betwixt  the 
lawyer's  question  and  the  answer  of  the  witness. 

Fairbrother's  countenance  fell ;  but  with  that  ready  presence 
of  mind  which  is  as  useful  in  civil  as  in  military  emergencies, 
he  immediately  rallied.  '  Nothing  f  True ;  you  mean  nothing 
at^n^;  but  when  you  asked  her  again,  did  she  not  tell  you 
what  jEuled  her  t ' 

Tlie  question  was  put  in  a  tone  meant  to  make  her  compre- 
hend the  importance  of  her  answer,  had  she  not  been  already 
aware  of  it  The  ice  was  broken,  however,  and  with  less  pause 
than  at  first,  she  now  replied — <  Alack  1  alack  1  she  never 
breathed  word  to  me  about  it.' 

A  deep  groan  passed  through  the  Court.  It  was  echoed  by 
one  deeper  and  more  agonised  from  the  unfortunate  father. 
The  hope,  to  which  unconsciously,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
had  still  secretly  dung,  had  now  dissolved,  and  the  venerable 
old  man  fell  forward  senseless  on  the  floor  of  the  court-house, 
with  his  head  at  the  foot  of  his  terrified  daughter.  The  unfor- 
tunate prisoner,  with  impotent  passion,  strove  with  the  guards 
betwixt  whom  she  was  placed.  '  Let  me  gang  to  my  father ! 
I  will  gang  to  him — I  will  gang  to  him;  he  is  dead — ^he  is 
killed;  I  hae  killed  him  I'  i£e  repeated  in  frenzied  tones  of 
grief,  which  those  who  heard  them  did  not  speedily  forget. 

Even  in  this  moment  of  agony  and  general  confusion,  Jeanie 
did  not  lose  that  superiority  which  a  deep  and  firm  mind  assures 
to  its  possessor  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

*  He  is  my  father — he  is  our  father,'  she  mildly  repeated  to 
those  who  endeavoured  to  separate  them,  as  she  stooped, 
shaded  aside  his  grey  hairs,  and  began  assiduously  to  chafe  his 
temples. 

The  Judge,  after  repeatedly  wiping  his  eyes,  gave  directions 
that  they  should  be  conducted  into  a  neighbouring  apartment^ 
and  carefully  attended.  The  prisoner,  as  her  father  was  borne 
from  the  courts  and  her  sister  slowly  followed,  pursued  them 
with  her  eyes  so  earnestly  fixed,  as  if  they  would  have  started 
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from  iheir  sockets.  Bat  when  they  were  no  longer  Tisiblei  she 
seemed  to  find,  in  her  despairing  and  deserted  state,  a  oourage 
which  she  had  not  yet  exhibited. 

'  The  bitterness  of  it  is  now  past,'  she  said,  and  then  boldly 
addressed  the  Cbnrt.  ^My  lords,  if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  gang 
on  wi'  this  matter,  the  weariest  day  will  hae  its  end  at  last.' 

The  Judge,  who,  muoh  to  his  honour,  had  shared  deeply  in 
the  general  sympathy,  was  soiprised  at  being  recalled  to  his 
duty  by  the  prisoner.  He  collected  himself,  and  requested  to 
know  if  the  panel's  counsel  had  more  evidence  to  produce. 
Fairbrother  relied,  with  an  air  of  dejection,  that  his  proof  was 
oonoluded. 

The  King's  Counsel  addressed  the  juiy  for  the  crown.  He 
said  in  few  words,  that  no  one  could  be  more  concerned  than 
he  was  for  the  distressing  scene  which  they  had  just  witnessed. 
Bat  it  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  great  crimes  to  bring 
distress  and  ruin  upon  iQl  connected  with  tiie  perpetrators.  He 
briefly  reviewed  the  proof,  in  which  he  showed  that  all  the 
dreumstances  of  the  case  concurred  with  those  required  by  the 
act  under  which  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  tried  :  that  the 
counsel  for  the  panel  had  totally  failed  in  proTing  that  Euphemia 
Deans  had  communicated  her  situation  to  her  sister ;  that^  re- 
specting her  preyious  good  character,  he  was  sony  to  obscore^ 
liiat  it  was  females  who  possessed  the  world's  good  report^  and 
to  whom  it  was  justly  valuable,  who  were  most  strongly 
tempted,  by  shame  and  fear  of  the  world's  censure,  to  the  crime 
of  infanticide;  that  the  child  was  murdered,  he  professed  to 
entertain  no  doubt.  The  vadllatrng  and  inconsistent  declara- 
tion of  the  prisoner  herself,  marked  as  it  was  by  numerous 
reftifials  to  speak  the  truth  on  subjects  when,  according  to  her 
own  story,  it  would  have  been  natural,  as  well  as  advantageous, 
to  have  been  candid— ^ven  this  imperfect  declaration  left  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  infant.  Neither 
could  he  doubt  that  the  panel  was  a  partner  in  this  guilt.  Who 
else  had  an  interest  in  a  deed  so  inhuman!  Surely  neither 
Bobertson,  nor  Bobertson's  agents  in  whose  house  she  was 
delivered,  had  the  least  temptation  to  commit  such  a  crime, 
imless  upon  her  accounti  with  her  connivance,  and  for  the  sake 
of  saving  her  reputation.  But  it  was  not  required  of  him  by 
the  law  that  he  should  bring  precise  proof  of  Uie  murder,  or  of 
the  prisoner's  aocessicm  to  it.  It  was  the  very  purpose  of  the 
statute  to  substitute  a  certain  chain  of  presumptive  evidence 
in  place  of  a  probation,  which,  in  such  cases,  it  was  peculiarly 
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difficult  to  obUiiiL  The  jury  might  peruse  the  atetate  itself 
ead  they  had  alao  the  libel  and  interiooator  of  iderancy  to 
direct  them  in  point  of  law.  He  pat  it  to  the  conaaieiioe  of  the 
jniy,  that  under  both  he  was  entitled  to  a  yetdict  of  Chiiltj. 

The  ohaigeol  Fairbrother  was  mueh  cramped  by  his  having 
failed  in  the  proof  which  he  expected  to  lead.  But  he  fong^ 
his  losing  cause  with  courage  and  constancy.  He  Ycntaied  to 
arraign  the  severity  of  the  statute  under  which  the  young 
woman  was  tried.  *In  all  other  cases,'  he  said,  'the  flivt  thing 
xequixed  of  Hie  criminal  prosecutor  was,  to  prore  uDequiYOcaUy 
.that  the  crime  libelled  had  actually  been  committed,  which 
lawyers  called  proving  the  corpu$  deUcU,  But  this  statute^ 
made  doubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  and  under  the  impulse 
of  a  just  horror  for  the  tumatural  crime  of  inftmticide^  run  the 
risk  of  itself  occasioning  the  wont  of  mniden,  the  death  of  an 
innocent  person,  to  atone  for  a  supposed  crime  whidi  may  never 
have  been  committed  by  any  one.  He  was  so  far  from  acknow- 
ledging the  alleged  probability  of  the  duld's  violent  death,  that 
he  could  not  even  allow  that  tb«e  was  evidence  of  its  having 
ever  lived.' 

The  King's  Counsel  pointed  to  the  wcmian's  declaration ;  to 
which  the  counsel  replied — 'A  jnoduction  concocted  in  a 
moment  of  terror  and  agony,  and  which  approached  to  insanity,' 
he  said,  'his  learned  brother  well  knew  was  no  sound  evidence 
against  the  party  who  emitted  it.  It  was  true,  that  a  judicial 
confession,  in  presence  of  tiie  justices  themselves,  was  the 
strongest  of  all  proof,  in  so  much  that  it  is  said  in  law,  that 
"in  eanJUeniem  fwUcB  tunt  parteg  jtidici8J*  But  this  was  true 
of  judidal  confession  only,  l^  which  law  meant  that  whidh  is 
made  in  presence  of  the  justices  and  the  sworn  inquest  Of 
extrajudicial  ccmfession,  t^l  authorities  hdd  with  the  illustrious 
Farinaceus  and  Matheus,  *^eonfe$9io  extr^fudieialiB  m»  9e  wuUa 
est;  etqitodnMumettfncnpoteHadndmiiUa^^  It  was  totally 
inept,  and  void  of  all  strength  and  effect  from  the  beginning; 
incapable,  therefore,  of  being  bolstered  up  or  supported,  <Hr, 
according  to  the  law-phrase,  adminiculated,  by  other  presump- 
tive circumstances.  In  the  present  case,  therefore,  letting  the 
extrajudicial  confeesicHi  go,  as  it  ought  to  go,  for  nothing;'  he 
contended, '  the  prosecutor  had  not  made  out  the  second  quality 
of  the  statute,  that  a  live  child  had  been  bom ;  and  efto^,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  established  before  presumptions  were  received 
that  it  had  been  murdered.  If  any  of  tiie  assise,'  he  said, 
'should  be  of  opinion  that  this  was  dealing  rather  nanowly 
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with  the  Btotute^  the^  ought  to  ooDsider  that  it  was  in  its 
iiature  highly  penal,  and  therefore  entitled  to  no  favourable 
oonBtruotion. 

He  ocKicluded  a  leaned  speech  with  an  doquent  peroration 
on  the  scene  they  had  just  witnessed,  during  which  Saddletree 
fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  now  the  presiding  Judge's  turn  to  address  the  jury. 
He  did  so  briefly  and  distinctly. 

'It  was  for  the  jury/  he  said,  'to  consider  whether  the 
prosecutor  had  made  out  his  plea.  For  himself,  he  sincerely 
grieved  to  say  that  a  shadow  of  doubt  remained  not  upon  his 
mind  concemmg  the  verdict  which  the  inquest  had  to  bring  in. 
He  would  not  follow  the  prisoner's  counsel  through  the  im- 
peachment which  he  had  brought  against  the  statute  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  He  and  the  jury  were  sworn  to 
judge  aococding  to  the  laws  as  they  stood,  not  to  critioiBe,  or 
to  evade^  or  even  to  justify  them.  In  no  dvil  case  would  a 
counsel  have  been  permitted  to  plead  his  client's  case  in  the 
teeth  of  the  law ;  but  in  the  hard  situation  in  which  counsel 
were  often  placed  in  the  Criminal  Court,  as  well  as  out  of 
favour  to  all  presumptions  of  innocence,  he  had  not  inclined  to 
interrupt  the  learned  gentleman,  or  narrow  his  plea.  The 
present  law,  as  it  now  stood,  had  been  instituted  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  fathers,  to  check  the  alarming  progress  of  a  dreadful 
crime;  when  it  was  found  too  severe  for  its  purpose,  it  would 
doubtless  be  altered  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature;  at 
present  it  was  the  law  of  the  land,  the  rule  of  the  court,  and, 
according  to  the  oath  which  they  had  taken,  it  must  be  that  of 
the  jury.  This  unhappy  girl's  situation  could  not  be  doubted : 
that  she  had  borne  a  child,  and  that  the  child  had  disappeared, 
were  certain  facts.  The  learned  counsel  had  fiuled  to  show 
that  she  had  communicated  her  situation.  All  the  requisites 
of  the  case  required  by  the  statute  were  therefore  before  the 
jury.  The  learned  gentleman  had,  indeed,  desired  them  to 
throw  out  of  consideration  the  panel's  own  ccHifession,  which 
was  the  plea  usually  urged,  in  penury  of  all  others,  by  counsel 
in  his  situation,  who  medially  f  cut  that  the  dedsnttions  of  their 
diento  bore  hard  on  them.  But  that  the  Scottish  law  designed 
that  a  certain  weight  should  be  laid  on  these  deolarations» 
which,  he  admitted,  were  ^piodlammodj(>  extrajudicial,  was 
evident  from  the  universal  practice  l^  which  they  were  always 
produced  and  read,  as  part  of  the  proseoutor^s  probation.  In 
the  present  case,  no  person  who  had  heard  the  witnesses 
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describe  the  appeamnoe  of  the  young  woman  before  she  1^ 
Saddletree's  house,  and  contrasted  it  with  that  of  her  state  and 
condition  at  her  return  to  her  father's^  could  have  any  doubt 
that  the  fact  of  deliyeiy  had  taken  place,  as  set  forth  in  her 
own  dedaiation,  which  was,  therefore,  not  a  sblitaiy  piece  of 
testimony,  but  adminiculated  and  supported  by  the  stzongest 
circumstantial  proof. 

'He  did  not,'  he  said,  'state  the  impression  upon  his  own 
mind  with  the  puipose  dt  biasmng  theirs.  He  had  felt  no  leas 
than  they  had  done  from  the  scene  of  domestic  miseiy  which 
had  been  exhibited  before  them ;  and  if  they,  having  Qod  and 
a  good  c(Hiacience,  the  sanctity  of  their  oatii,  and  tibe  regard 
due  to  the  law  of  the  country,  before  their  eyes,  could  come  to 
a  conclusion  favourable  to  this  unhappy  prisoner,  he  should 
rejoice  as  much  as  any  one  in  Court ;  for  never  had  he  found 
his  duty  more  distressing  than  in  discharging  it  that  day,  and 
glad  he  would  be  to  be  relieved  from  the  still  more  painful  task 
which  would  otherwise  remun  for  him.' 

The  jury,  having  heard  the  Judge's  address,  bowed  and 
retired,  preceded  by  a  macer  of  (k^urt^  to  the  apartment 
destined  for  their  ddiberation. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Law,  take  thv  viotiiiL    May  she  find  the  mercy 

In  yon  mild  neaven,  whioh  thia  hard  world  denies  her  I 

It  was  an  hour  ere  the  jurdrs  returned,  and  as  they  traversed 
the  crowd  with  slow  stq>B,  as  men  about  to  disohaige  them- 
Belves  of  a  heavy  and  painful  responsibility,  the  audience  was 
huahed  into  profound,  earnest^  and  awful  silence. 

*  Have  you  agreed  on  your  chancellor,  gentlemen  f '  was  the 
first  question  of  the  Judge. 

The  foreman,  called  in  Scotland  the  chancellor  of  the  juiy, 
usually  the  man  of  best  rank  and  estimation  among  the  assizers, 
stepped  forward,  and,  with  a  low  reverence,  delivered  to  the 
Ck>urt  a  sealed  paper,  containing  the  verdict^  which,  until  of  late 
years  that  verbal  returns  are  in  some  instances  permitted,  was 
always  couched  in  writing. .  The  jury  remained  standing  while 
the  Judge  broke  the  seals,  and,  having  perused  the  paper, 
handed  it|  with  an  air  of  mournful  gravity,  down  to  the  Clerk 
of  Courts  who  proceeded  to  engross  in  the  record  the  yet 
unknown  verdict^  of  which,  however,  all  omened  the  tragical 
contents.  A  f onn  still  remained,  trifling  and  unimportant  in 
itself,  but  to  whioh  imagination  adds  a  sort  of  solemnity,  from 
the  awful  occasion  upon  which  it  is  used.  A  lighted  candle 
was  placed  on  the  table,  the  original  paper  containing  the 
verdict  was  inclosed  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  sealed  wiUk  the 
Judge's  own  signet^  was  transmitted  to  the  Ciwn  Office,  to  be 
preserved  among  other  records  of  the  same  kind.  As  all  this  is 
transacted  in  profound  silence,  the  producing  and  extinguishing 
the  candle  seems  a  l^pe  of  the  human  spark  which  is  shortly 
afterwards  doomed  to  be  quenched,  and  excites  in  the  spectators 
something  of  the  same  effect  which  in  England  is  obtained  by 
the  Judge  assuming  the  fatal  cap  of  judgment  When  these 
preliminary  forms  had  been  gone  through,  the  Judge  required 
Euphemia  Deans  to  attend  to  the  verdict  to  be  read. 
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After  the  nsoal  wotds  of  style,  the  Teidiot  set  fdrth,  that 
the  juiy,  haying  made  ohoioe  of  John  Kixk,  Esq^  to  be  their 
chancellor,  and  Thomas  Moore,  merchant)  to  be  their  dexk,  did, 
by  a  plunJily  of  voices,  find  the  said  Euphemia  Deans  Gumtt 
of  the  crime  libelled;  but,  in  consideration  oi  her  extreme 
youth,  and  the  cruel  circumstances  of  her  case,  did  eameetly 
entreat  that  the  Judge  would  recommend  her  to  the  merq^  of 
the  Crown. 

'Gentlemen,'  said  the  Judge,  'you  haye  done  your  duty, 
and  a  painful  one  it  must  have  been  to  men  of  humanity  like 
you.  I  will,  undoubtedly,  transmit  your  recommendation  to  the 
throne.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  all  who  now  hear  me^  but 
especially  to  inform  that  unhappy  young  woman,  in  order  tiiat 
her  mind  may  be  settled  acooidingly,  that  I  have  not  the  least 
hope  of  a  pardon  being  granted  in  the  present  case.  You  know 
the  crime  nas  been  increasing  in  this  land,  and  I  know  farther, 
that  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  lenity  in  which  the  laws  have 
been  ezerdsed,  and  that  there  is  thereforo  no  hope  whatever  of 
obtaining  a  remission  for  this  offence.'  The  jury  bowed  again, 
akid,  released  from  their  painful  office,  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  mass  of  bystanders. 

The  Court  then  asked  Mr.  Fairbrother  whether  he  had  any- 
thing to  say,  why  judgment  should  not  follow  on  the  verdict! 
The  counsel  had  spent  some  time  in  perusing  and  re-perumng 
the  verdict^  counting  the  letters  in  each  juror's  name,  and 
weighing  every  phrase,  nay,  every  syllable,  in  the  nicest  scales 
of  legal  criticism.  But  the  derk  of  the  jury  had  understood  his 
business  too  well.  No  flaw  was  to  be  foiuid,  and  Faizixrother 
mournfully  intimated  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  arrest  of 
judgment. 

The  presiding  Judge  then  addressed  the  unhappy  prisoner : 
*  Euphemia  Deans,  attend  to  the  sentence  of  the  Court  now  to 
be  pronounced  against  yon*' 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  with  a  composure  far  greater 
than  could  have  been  augured  fxora  her  demeanour  during  some 
parts  of  the  trial,  abode  the  conclusion  of  the  awful  scene.  So 
nearly  does  the  mental  portion  of  our  feelings  resemble  those 
which  are  corporal,  that  the  first  severe  blows  whidi  we  receive 
bring  with  them  a  stunning  apathy,  which  renders  us  in- 
different to  those  that  foUow  them,  llius  said  Mandrin,*  when 
he  was  undergoing  the  punishment  of  the  wheel;  and  so  have 

*  He  wM  Imofwn  u  captain -geneial  of  Wtmeh  muigglarB.    See  a  l^nct  on  hie 
ezploltB,  printed  1758  (JLtHnfy 
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all  felt  upon  wham  soooessive  infliotiona  bave  descended  with 
oontinuoiu  and  reiterated  Tiolenoe. 

^  <  Young  woman,'  nud  the  Judge,  4t  is  my  painfol  duty  to 
tell  you,  that  your  life  is  forfeited  under  a  law  which,  if  it  may 
seem  in  some  degree  eeyere,  is  yet  wisely  so,  to  render  those  of 
your  imhappy  situation  aware  what  risk  they  run,  by  coaoesl*- 
ing,  out  of  pride  or  false  shame,  their  lapse  from  virtue,  and 
making  no  preparation  to  saye  the  liyes  of  the  unfortunate 
infants  whom  they  are  to  bring  into  the  woxid.  When  you 
concealed  your  situation  fmn  your  mistress,  your  sister,  and 
other  wordiy  and  compassionate  persons  of  your  own  sex,  in 
whose  favour  your  former  conduct  had  given  yon  a  lair  place, 
you  seem  to  me  to  have  had  in  your  contemplation,  at  least, 
the  death  of  the  helpless  creature  for  whose  life  you  neglected 
to  provide.  How  the  child  was  disposed  of — whether  it  was 
dealt  upon  by  another,  or  by  youxvelf ;  whether  tiie  extrar 
ordinaxy  stoiy  you  have  told  is  partly  false,  or  altogether  so, 
is  between  God  and  your  own  consdence.  I  will  not  aggtavate 
your  distress  by  pvesaing  on  that  topics  but  I  do  most  solemnly 
adjure  you  to  employ  the  remaining  space  of  your  time  in 
making  your  peace  with  Qod,  for  which  purpose  such  reverend 
dexgyman  as  you  joaxweU  may  name  shall  have  access  to  you. 
Notwithstanding  tiie  humane  recommendation  of  the  jury,  I 
cannot  afiford  to  you,  in  the  present  ciroumstancea  of  the 
country,  the  slightest  hope  that  your  life  will  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  perkxL  assigned  for  the  execution  of  your  sen- 
tence. Forsaking,  therefore,  the  liioughts  of  this  world,  let 
your  mind  be  pr^ared  by  repentance  for  tiiose  of  more  awful 
moments — ^for  death,  jud^ent^  and  eternity.  Doomster,*  read 
the  sentence.' 

When  the  doomster  showed  himself,  a  tall  haggard  figure, 
arrayed  in  a  fantastic  garment  of  black  and  grey,  passemented 
with  silver  lace,  all  fell  back  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  horror, 
and  made  wide  way  for  him  to  approach  the  foot  of  tiie  table. 
As  this  office  was  held  by  the  common  executioner,  men 
shouldered  each  other  backward  to  avoid  even  the  touch  of 
his  gannent,  and  some  were-  seen  to  brush  their  own  clothes, 
whidi  had  accidentally  become  subject  to  such  contamination. 
A  sound  went  through  the  courts  produced  by  each  pexson 
drawing  in  their  breath  hard,  as  men  do  when  they  expect  or 
witness  what  is  frightful,  and  at  the  same  time  afiboting.  The 
caitiff  villain  yet  seemed,  amid  his  hardened  brutality,  to  have 

«8m  Note  26b 
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Bome  Mnse  of  bit  being  the  object  of  public  deteBtatian,  wbich 
made  him  impatient  of  being  in  public^  as  bhds  of  eril  omen 
are  anxious  to  escape  fnnn  daylight  and  from  pure  air. 

Repeating  after  the  Clerk  of  Court,  he  gabbled  orer  the 
words  of  the  sentence,  which  condemned  Euphemia  Deans  to 
be  conducted  back  to  the  tolbooth  of  Edinbuigh,  and  detained 

there  until  Wednesday  the d&y  of ;  and  upon  that 

day,  betwixt  the  hours  of  two  and  four  o'dook  afternoon,  to  be 
ocmyeyed  to  the  common  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged 
by  the  nec^  upon  a  gibbet.  'And  this,'  said  the  doomster, 
aggravating  his  harsh  T^ce,  'I  i«onounce  for  doomJ 

He  vanished  when  he  had  qmken  the  last  emphatic  woid, 
like  a  foul  fiend  after  the  purpose  of  his  visitation  has  been 
accomplished ;  but  the  impression  of  honor  excited  by  his  pre- 
sence and  his  errand  remained  upon  the  crowd  of  speotatoff& 

The  unfortunate  criminal — f^  so  she  must  now  be  teimed 
— ^with  more  susceptibility  and  more  irritable  f eelingi  than  her 
father  and  sister,  was  found,  in  this  emergence,  to  possess  a 
considerable  share  of  their  courage.  She  had  remained  stand- 
ing motioaleBS  at  the  bar  while  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
and  was  observed  to  shut  her  eyes  when  the  doomster  appeared. 
But  she  was  the  first  to  break  silence  when  that  evil  form  had 
left  his  place. 

'  Qod  forgive  ye,  my  lords,'  she  said*  'and  dinna  be  angry 
wi'  me  for  wishing  it — we  a'  need  forgiveness.  As  for  myself, 
I  canna  Uame  ye,  for  ye  act  up  to  your  lights;  and  if  I  havena 
killed  my  poor  inf ani^  ye  may  witness  a'  that  hae  seen  it  this 
day,  that  I  hae  been  the  means  of  killing  my  grey-headed  father. 
I  deserve  the  warst  frae  man,  and  frae  God  too.  But  God  is 
mair  mercif  u'  to  us  than  we  are  to  each  other.' 

With  these  words  the  trial  concluded.  The  crowd  rushed, 
bearing  forward  and  shouldering  each  other,  out  of  the  comt 
in  the  same  tumultuary  mode  in  which  they  had  entered ;  and, 
in  the  excitation  ct  animal  motion  and  animal  spirits,  soon 
forgot  whatever  they  had  felt  as  unpressive  in  the  scene  which 
they  had  witnessed.  The  professional  spectators,  whom  habit 
and  theory  had  rendered  as  callous  to  the  distress  of  tip  scene 
as  medical  men  are  to  those  of  a  surgical  operation,  walked 
homeward  in  groups,  discussing  the  general  principle  of  the 
statute  imder  which  the  yoimg  woman  was  condemned,  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  arguments  of  the  counsel,  with- 
out considering  even  that  of  the  Judge  as  exempt  from  their 
criticism. 
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The  female  speotatoxv,  more  oompassioiiate^  were  loud  In 
exclamation  agabist  that  part  of  the  Judge's  Bpeeoh  whidh 
aeemed  to  cat  off  the  hope  of  pardon. 

'Set  him  up^  indeed/  said  Mrs.  Howden,  'to  tell  na  that  the 
poor  lassie  behoved  to  die,  when  Mr.  John  Kirk,  as  civil  a  gentle- 
man as  is  within  the  ports  of  1^  town,  took  the  pains  to  prigg 
for  her  himaell.' 

<Ay,  bat»  neighbour/  said  Miss  Damahojr,  ditewing  up  her 
thin  maidenly  form  to  its  full  height  of  prim  dignity,  'I 
really  think  this  unnatnnd  bumness  of  having  bastard  bidms 
should  be  patten  a  stop  ta  There  isna  a  hussy  now  on  this 
side  of  thirty  that  you  can  bring  within  your  doors,  but  there 
will  be  chields — writer-lads,  prentice-lads^  and  what  not — 
coming  traiking  after  them  for  their  destruction,  and  discredit- 
ing ane's  honest  house  into  the  bargain.  I  hae  iiae  patience 
wi'  them.' 

'Houti  neighbour,'  said  Mrs.  Howden,  'we  suld  Uve  and  let 
live;  we  hae  been  young  oursells,  and  we  are  no  aye  to  judge 
the  warst  when  lads  and  lasses  foigather.' 

*  Young  oursells  1  and  judge  the  warst  1 '  said  Miss  Damahoy. 
*  I  am  no  sae  auld  as  that  comes  to^  Mrs.  Howden ;  and  as  for 
what  ye  ca'  the  want»  I  ken  neither  good  nor  bad  about  the 
matter,  I  thank  my  stars  i ' 

'Te  are  thankfu'  for  sma'  mercies,  then,'  said  Mrs.  Howden, 
with  a  toss  of  her  bead ;  'and  as  for  you  and  fomiff — ^I  trow  ye 
were  dmng  for  youisell  at  the  last  riding  of  the  Scots  Parliar 
ment,  and  that  was  in  the  gracious  year  seven,  sae  ye  can  be 
nae  sic  chicken  at  ony  rate.' 

Plumdamaa,  who  aeted  as  squire  of  the  body  to  the  two  con- 
tending dames,  instantly  saw  the  hanzd  of  entering  into  such 
delicate  points  of  chronology,  and  being  a  lover  of  peace  and 
good  neighbouriiood,  lost  no  time  in  bringing  back  the  conversar 
tion  to  its  original  subject.  '  The  Judge  didna  tell  us  a'  he 
could  hae  tell'd  us,  if  he  had  liked,  about  the  application  for 
pardon,  neighbours,'  said  he;  'there  is  aye  a  wimple  in  a 
lawyer's  clue ;  but  it's  a  wee  bit  of  a  secret.' 

'An4  what  is'tt — ^what  is't,  neighbour  Plumdamasf  said 
Mrs.  Howden  and  Miss  Damahoy  at  once,  the  add  fermentation 
of  their  dispute  being  at  once  neutnJised  l^  the  powerful  alkali 
implied  in  the  word  '  secret.' 

'  Here's  Mr.  Saddletree  can  tell  ye  that  better  than  me,  for  it 
was  him  that  tauld  me,'  said  Plumdamaa^  as  Saddletree  came  up^ 
with  his  wife  hanging  on  his  arm  and  looking  very  disconsolate. 
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When  Ae  qiMftioQ  was  put  to  Saddktvee^  lie  looked  very 
soomfuL  ^Tbey  apeek  about  Btoppiiig  the  frequeDcj  of  ohikL* 
murder/  eaid  he,  in  a  ecmtemptuous  tone ;  'do  ye  think  oar 
auld  enemies  of  England,  as  Glendook  aye  ca's  tham  in  his 
printed  Statute-bool^  oaie  a  boddle  whether  ve  didna  kill  ane 
anither,  akin  and  biin»  horse  and  foot^  man,  woman,  and  bsinis, 
aU  and  sindry,  <mme$  et  dnguhsy  as  Mr.  Crossmyloof  says!  Na, 
na,  it's  no  tAot  hinders  them  frae  paxdoning  the  hit  lassie.  But 
h^  is  the  pineh  of  the  plea.  llie  king  and  queen  aie  sae  ill 
pleased  wi'  that  mistak  about  Porteons,  that  deil  a  kindly  Soot 
will  they  pardon  again,  either  by  reprieve  or  remission,  if  the 
bail!  town  o'  EdinlMUgh  should  be  a'  hsnged  on  ae  tow.' 

^Deil  that  they  were  baok  at  their  Qerman  kale-ysrd  then, 
as  my  neighbour  MaoGroskie  ca's  it»'  said  Mrs.  Howden,  'an 
that's  the  way  they're  gaun  to  guide  us  1 ' 

'They  say  for  certain,'  said  Miss  Damahoy,  'that  King 
Geoige  flang  his  periwig  in  the  fire  when  he  heaid  o'  the 
Porteous  m£%.' 

'He  has  done  that,  thqr  Mty»'  replied  Saddletne,  'lor  leas 


'  Aweel,'  said  Mias  Damahoy,  'he  might  keep  mair  wit  in  his 
anger;  but  it's  a'  the  better  for  his  wigmaker,  I'se  warrsnt.' 

'The  queen  tore  her  biggonets  for  perfect  anger,  yell  has 
heard  o' that  too  t '  said  Plumdamas.  '  And  the  kmg^  they  say, 
kiokit  Sur  Robert  Walpole  for  no  keeping  down  the  mob  of 
Edinbuigh ;  but  I  dinna  beliere  he  wad  behave  sae  ungenteel.' 

'It's  dooms  truth,  though,'  said  Saddletree;  'and  he  was 
for  kickin  the  Duke  of  Argyle*  too.' 

'Kickin  the  Duke  of  Aigyle  i '  exclaimed  the  heaiers  at  cmce^ 
in  all  the  various  combined  keyai  of  utter  astonishment. 

'Ay,  but  MaoCallummore's  blood  wadna  sit  down  wi'  that; 
there  was  risk  of  Andro  Fezrara  coming  in  thirdsman.' 

'The Duke  is  a  real  Scotsman—-a true  friend  totheooontiy,' 
answered  Saddletree's  hearers. 

'Ay,  troth  is  he,  to  king  snd  conntif^  baith,  as  ye  sail  hear,' 
continued  the  orator,  'if  ye  will  come  m  bye  to  our  house^  for 
it's  safest  speaking  of  sic  things  inter  parieie$.* 

When  they  entered  his  shop  he  thrust  his  prentice  boy  out 
of  it^  and,  unlocking  his  desk,  took  out»  with  an  air  of  grave 
and  complacent  importance,  a  dirty  and  crumpled  piece  of 
printed  paper.  He  observed,  '  This  is  new  com ;  it's  no  every 
Iwdy  could  show  ye  the  like  o'  this.    It's  the  Duke's  speech 

*S6»JcliaDiikeofAig]rl6MidaiMBwlQli.    ^foteST. 
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about  tbe  Porteoiis  mob^  just  jMramiilgated  by  the  hawkere^^ 
Te  shall  hear  what  Ian  Boy  Gean*  aaya  for  himaell.    My  oorre-  \ 
spondent  bought  it  in  the  palaoe-yadxl,  that's  like  just  under  ^^ 
the  king's  noee.    I  tlunk  he  olaws  up  their  mittens !    It  came    ' 
in  a  letter  about  a  foolish  bill  of  exchange  that  the  man  wanted 
me  to  renew  for  him.    I  wish  ye  wad  see  about  it,  Mrs.  Saddle-, ' 
tiee.' 

Honest  Mrs.  Saddletree  had  hitherto  been  so  sinoerely  dis- 
tressed about  the  situation  of  her  tmfortunatejprotfd^f^  that  she 
bad  sufieied  her  husband  to  proceed  in  lus  own  way,  without 
attending  to  what  he  was  saying.  The  words 'Inll' and  ^  renew' 
bad,  however,  an  awakeniog  sound  in  them ;  and  she  snatched 
the  letter  which  her  husband  held  towards  her,  and  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  putting  <m  her  spectacles^  endeaTOured,  as  fast  as  the 
dew  which  collected  on  her  glasses  would  penult,  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  the  needful  part  of  the  epistle;  while  her  husband, 
with  pompous  eleyadon,  read  an  extract  from  the  speech. 

'  I  am  no  minister,  I  never  was  a  minister,  and  I  never  will 
be  one- * 

'I  didna  ken  his  Grace  was  ever  designed  for  the  ministry,' 
£ntennq)ted  Mrs.  Howden. 

<He  disna  mean  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Mrs.  Howden,  but 
a  minister  of  state,'  said  Saddletree,  with  condescending  good- 
ness, and  then  proceeded :  'The  time  was  when  I  might  have 
been  a  piece  of  a  minister,  but  I  was  too  sensible  of  my  own 
incapacity  to  engage  in  any  state  affiur.  And  I  thank  God  that 
I  had  always  too  great  a  value  for  those  few  abilities  which 
nature  has  given  me,  to  employ  them  in  doiog  any  drudgery, 
or  any  job  of  what  kind  soever.  I  have,  ever  since  I  set  out  in 
the  world — and  I  believe  few  have  set  out  more  early — served 
my  prince  with  my  tongue ;  I  have  served  him  with  any  little 
interest  I  had ;  and  I  have  served  him  with  my  sword,  and  in 
my  profession  of  arms.  I  have  held  employments  which  I  have 
lost,  and  were  I  to  be  to-morrow  deprived  of  those  which  still 
remain  to  me,  and  which  I  have  endeavoured  honestly  to  deserve, 
I  would  still  serve  him  to  the  last  acre  of  my  inheritance,  and 
to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.' 

Mre.  Saddletree  here  broke  in  upon  the  orator.     'Mr.  Saddle-  \  \ 
tree^  what  m  the  meaning  of  a'  thist    Here  are  ye  davering  \  ' 
about  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  this  man  Martingale  gaun  to     j 
break  on  our  hands,  and  lose  us  gude  sixty  pounds.     I  wonder    j 


*  Bad  John  the  Wanlor, «  name  {wnonal  and  proper  fat  the  Hlghluida  to  John  Dnke 
of  Aigyle  and  Greenwloh,  aa  Ua^tn^mmfa  ^pnw  that  of  hla  nee  or  dynaal^. 
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what  duke  will  pay  that^  quotha.  I  widi  the  Duke  of  Aigyle 
would  pay  his  ain  aooounta,^  He  is  in  a  thouBand  punds  Soots 
on  thae  Teiy  books  when  he  was  last  at  Boystoun.  I'm  no  say* 
ing  but  he's  a  just  nobleman^  and  that  it's  gude  siller ;  bat  it 
wad  drive  ane  daft  to  be  confused  wi'  deukes  and  drakeSy  and 
thae  distressed  folk  upstaiis^  thaf  s  Jeanie  Deans  and  her  father. 
And  then,  putting  the  yery  oaUant  that  was  sewing  the  curpd 
out  o'  the  shop^  to  play  wi  blaokguaids  in  the  olose.  ^Sit  stilly 
neighbouxB,  it's  no  that  I  mean  to  disturb  fou;  but  what 
between  courts  o'  law  and  courts  o'  state,  and  upper  and  under 
pariiamentSy  and  parliament  houses^  here  and  in  London,  the 
gudeman's  gane  dean  gyte,  I  think.' 

The  gossips  understood  dyility,  land  the  rule  of  doing  as 
they  would  be  done  by^  too  well  to  tairy  upon  the  slight  in- 
vitation implied  in  the  oondusicm  of  this  speeohy  and  therofore 
made  their  fiu^wells  and  departure  as  fast  as  poesiUei^Saddle- 
tree  whispering  to  Plumdamas  that  he  would  ^meet  him  at  Mao- 
Croskie's  (the  low -browed  shop  in  the  Luokenbooths  [Lawn- 
marketl  already  mentioned)  in  the  hour  of  cause,  and  put 
MaoCaUummore's  speech  in  his  pockety  for  a'  the  gudewife's  din.' 

When  Mrs.  Saddletree  saw  the  house  freed  of  her  importunate 
Tisiton,  and  the.little  boy  reclaimed  from  the  pastimes  of  the 
wynd  to  the  exercise  of  the  awl,^she  went  to  visit  her  unhappy 
relative,  David  Deans,  and  his  elder  daughter,  who  had  found 
in  her  house  the  nearest  place  ol  friendly  refuge. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

laab,  Alas!  what  poor  ability's  in  me 

To  do  him  good  t 
iMcio,  Asaaj  the  power  yon  have. 

Meagure/or  Meature. 

WHisr  MiB.  Saddletree  entered  the  apaitmeiit  in  which  her 
guests  had  shrouded  their  miseiy,  she  found  the  window 
dazkened.  The  feebleness  which  foUowed  his  long  swoon  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  lay  the  old  man  in  bed.  The  curtains 
were  drawn  around  him,  and  Jeanie  sate  motionless  by  the  side 
of  the  bed.  Mrs.  Saddletree  was  a  woman  of  kindness,  nay,  of 
feeling,  but  not  of  delicacy.  She  opened  the  half-shut  window, 
drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  taking  her  kinsman  by  the  hand, 
exhorted  him  to  sit  up  and  bear  his  sorrow  like  a  good  man, 
and  a  Christian  man,  as  he  was.  But  when  she  quitted  his 
hand  it  fell  powerless  by  his  side,  nor  did  he  attempt  the  least 
reply. 

'  Is  all  oyert '  asked  Jeanie,  with  lips  and  cheeks  as  pale  as 
a^es.     'And  is  there  nae  hope  for  hert' 

*  Nane,  or  next  to  nane,'  said  Mrs.  Saddletree ;  '  I  heard  the 
Judge-carle  say  it  with  my  ain  ears.  It  was  a  burning  shame 
to  see  sae  mony  o'  them  set  up  yonder  in  their  red  gowns  and 
black  gowns,  aoKl  a'  to  take  the  life  o'  a  bit  senseless  lassie.  I 
had  neyer  mu<Ue  broo  o'  my  gudeman's  gossips,  and  now  I 
like  them  waur  than  ever.  The  only  wise-like  thing  I  heard 
ony  body  say  was  decent  Mr.  John  Kirk  of  Kirk  Knowe,  and 
he  wussed  them  just  to  get  the  king's  mercy,  and  nae  mair 
about  it.  But  he  spake  to  unreasonable  folk ;  he  mig^t  just 
hae  keepit  his  breath  to  hae  blawn  on  his  porridge.' 

'But  can  the  king  gie  her  mercy  f  said  Jeanie,  earnestly. 

*  Some  folk  tell  me  he  canna  gie  mercy  in  cases  of  mur in 

cases  like  hers.' 

<  Can  he  gie  mercy,  hinny  f  I  weel  I  wot  he  eon,  when  he 
likes.    There  was  yoimg  Singlesword,  that  stickit  the  Laird  of 
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BaUendeudi;  and  Capteln  Hacknm,  the  Rngliahmaii,  that  killed 
Lady  Golgrain's  gademan ;  and  the  Master  of  St  dairy  that 
«hot  the  tws  ShawB ;  *  and  mony  mair  in  my  time — to  be  sore 
ihey  were  gentle  bluid,  and  had  their  kin  to  apeak  for  them — 
and  there  was  Jock  Porteona,  the  other  day.  I'ae  warrant 
there's  meroy,  an  folk  could  win  at  it.' 

'Porteous!' said  Jeanie;  'Yexytrue.  I  f oiget  a' that  I  sold 
maistmind.  Fare  ye  wed,  Mrs.  Saddletree ;  and  may  ye  nerer 
want  a  Mend  in  the  hour  o'  distcen  1 ' 

<  Will  ye  no  stay  wi'  your  £ather»  JeaniCi  bairn  t  Ye  had 
better/  said  Mrs.  Saddletree. 

'I  will  be  wanted  ower  yonder/  indicating  the  tolbooth 
with  her  hand,  ^and  I  maun  leave  him  now,  or  I  will  never  be 
able  to  leave  him.  I  feama  for  his  life;  I  ken  how  Btax>ng- 
hearted  he  ia — ^I  ken  it,'  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  her 
bosom,  'by  my  ain  heart  at  this  minute.' 

<  Wed,  hinny ,  if  ye  think  it's  for  the  best,  better  he  stay 
here  and  rest  him  than  gang  back  to  St.  Leonatd's.' 

'Mudde  better — ^muokle  better;  God  bless  yon — God  bleos 
youl  At  no  rate  let  him  gang  till  ye  hear  frae  me,'  said 
Jeanie. 

*But  yell  be  bade  bdyvet'  said  Mrs.  Saddletree^  detaining 
her;  *they  wanna  let  ye  stay  yonder,  hinny.' 

*But  I  maun  gang  to  St.  Leonaxd's;  there's  mudde  to  be 
dune  and  little  time  to  do  it  in.  And  I  have  friends  to  apeak 
to.     God  bless  you !  take  care  of  my  father.' 

She  had  readied  the  door  of  the  apartment  when,  suddenly 
turning,  she  came  back  and  kndt  down  by  the  bedside.  'O 
father,  gie  me  your  blessing ;  I  dare  not  go  till  ye  bless  me. 
Say  but "  God  bless  ye  and  prosper  ye^  Jeanie  " ;  try  but  to  say 
that!' 

Instinctivdy,  rather  than  by  an  exertion  of  intellect^  the 
old  man  murmured  a  prayer  that  'purdiased  and  pnnniaed 
blessings  might  be  multiplied  upon  her.' 

'  He  has  blessed  mine  enand,'  said  his  daug^iter,  rising  from 
her  knees,  'and  it  is  borne  in  upon  my  nund  that  I  shall 
prosper.' 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Saddletree  looked  after  ber,  and  diook  her  head.  '  I 
wish  she  buma  roving,  poor  thing.  There's  something  queer 
about  a'  thae  Deanses.  I  dinna  like  folk  to  be  sae  mudde 
better  than  other  folk ;  seldom  comes  gude  o't.    But  if  she's 

*  See  Harder  of  tbe  Two  Sbatra.    NoteSS. 
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gpim  to  look  after  the  kye  at  St.  Leonaid'sy  tfaat^a  anotiher 
stoiry ;  to  be  sore  they  maun  be  aortecL  Griadei  oome  up  hen 
and  take  tent  to  the  honest  auld  man,  and  see  he  wants  nae> 
thing.  Te  cdlly  tawpie  (addreesing  the  maid-aervant  as  ehe 
entered),  what  gan^d  ye  busk  up  your  eookemony  that  gato  f 
I  think  there's  been  eneugh  the  day  to  gie  an  awfu'  warning 
about  your  oock-ups  and  your  fal-lal  duds;  see  what  they  a' 
come  to/  eta  etc.  etc 

Leaving  the  good  lady  to  her  leotuie  upon  worldly  yanitaes^ 
we  must  transport  our  reader  to  the  cell  in  whioh  the  unfortu- 
nate Effie  Beans  was  now  immured,  being  restricted  of  several 
liberties  which  she  had  enjoyed  belore  the  sentenoe  was  pro- 
nounced. 

When  she  had  remained  about  an  hour  in  the  state  of  stuni* 
fied  honor  so  natural  in  her  situation,  she  was  disturbed  by  uie 
opening  of  the  jarring  bolte  of  her  place  of  confinement^  and 
Bateliffe  showed  himself.  *  It's  your  sister,'  he  said,  '  wante  to 
speak  t'ye,  Effie.' 

*  I  canna  see  naebody,'  said  Effie,  with  the  hasty  irritability 
which  miseiy  had  rendered  more  acute—'  I  canna  see  naebody, 
and  least  of  a'  her.  Bid  her  take  care  of  the  auld  man :  I  am 
naething  to  ony  o'  them  now,  nor  them  to  me.' 

'She  says  ^e  maun  see  ye^  though,'  said  Bateli£fe;  and 
Jeanie,  rushing  into  the  apartoient^  threw  her  anns  round  her 
sistor's  neck,  who  writhed  to  extricate  herself  from  her  embrace. 

'  What  signifies  coming  to  greet  ower  me^'  said  poor  Effie, 
'when  you  have  killed  met  killed  me,  when  a  wovi  of  your 
mouth  would  have  saved  me ;  killed  me,  when  I  am  an  innocent 
creature — ^innocent  of  that  guilt  at  least — and  me  that  wad  hae 
wared  body  and  soul  to  save  your  finger  from  being  hurt  I ' 

'Tou  shall  not  die,'  said  Jeanie,  with  enthusiastic  firmness; 
'  say  what  ye  like  o'  me,  think  what  ye  like  o'  me,  only  promise 
— ^for  I  doubt  your  proud  heart — ^that  ye  wunna  harm  yourself, 
and  you  shall  not  die  this  shameful  death.' 

'A  Mhaan^fvl  death  I  will  not  die,  Jeanie,  lass.  I  have  that 
in  my  hearty  though  it  has  been  ower  kind  a  ane,  that  wunna 
bide  shame.  Gae  hame  to  our  father,  and  think  nae  mair  on 
me :  I  have  eat  my  last  earthly  meal.' 

'  0,  this  was  what  I  feared ! '  said  Jeanie. 

' Hout,  tout,  hinny,'  said  Batdliffe ;  'it's  but  little  ye  ken  o' 
thae  things.  Ane  aye  thinks  at  the  first  dinnle  o'  the  sentence^ 
they  hae  heart  eneugh  to  die  rather  than  bide  out  the  sax 
weeks ;  but  they  aye  bide  the  sax  weeks  out  for  a'  that.    I 
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ken  the  gite  o't  wael ;  I  bae  fronted  the  doomsfeer  three  tunes^ 
and  here  I  stand,  Jim  Batoliffei  for  a'  that.  Had  I  tied  my 
napkin  strait  the  first  time^  as  I  had  a  great  mind  till't — and  it 
was  a'  about  a  bit  grey  eowti  wasna  w<»ih  ten  punds  sterling — 
where  would  I  have  been  now  f ' 

'And  how  did  you  escapet'  said  Jeanie^  the  fates  of  this 
man,  at  first  so  odious  to  her,  haying  aoquized  a  sadden  interest 
in  her  eyes  from  their  oorrespondenoe  with  those  of  her  sister. 

^How  did  I  esoapef  said  Batoliffe,  with  a  knowing  wink. 
'I  tell  ye  I  'aoapit  in  a  way  that  naebody  will  escape  from  this 
tolbooth  while  I  keep  the  keys.' 

'My  sister  shall  oome  out  in  the  fsoe of  the  son,' said  Jeanie; 
'  I  will  go  to  London  and  beg  her  pardon  from  the  king  and 
queen.  If  they  pardoned  Porteous^  they  may  pardon  her;  if  a 
sister  asks  a  sister's  life  on  her  bended  knees,  they  will  pardon 
her — they  shM  pardon  her — and  they  will  win  a  thousand 
hearts  by  it.' 

£ffie  listened  in  bewildered  astonishment,  and  so  earnest  was 
her  sister's  enthusiastic  assurance^  that  she  almost  inyoluntarily 
caught  a  gleam  of  hope ;  but  it  iostantly  faded  away. 

'  Ah,  Jeanie  1  the  king  and  queen  liye  in  Londcsi,  a  thousand 
miles  from  this — ^far  ayont  the  saut  sea ;  111  be  gane  before  ye 
win  there  1 ' 

'Tou  are  mistaen,'  said  Jeanie;  4t  is  no  sae  far,  and  they 
go  to  it  by  land :  I  learned  something  about  thae  things  from 
Beuben  Butler.' 

'Ah,  Jeanie  1  ye  neyer  learned  ony  thing  but  what  was  gude 

frae  the  folk  ye  keepit  company  wi' ;  but  I — ^but  I ^  she 

wrung  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 

'  Dinna  think  on  that  now,'  said  Jeanie ;  '  there  will  be  time 
for  that  if  the  present  space  be  redeemed.  Fare  ye  weel  1 
Unless  I  die  by  the  road,  I  will  see  the  king's  face  that  gies 
grace.  0,  sir  (to  Batcliffe),  be  kind  to  her.  She  ne'er  kenn'd 
what  it  was  to  need  stranger's  kindness  till  now.  Fareweel — 
fiueweel,  Effiel  Dinna  speak  to  me;  I  maiinna  greet  now, 
my  head's  ower  dizzy  already  i ' 

She  tore  hersdf  from  her  sister's  aims,  and  left  the  cell. 
Batoliffe  followed  her,  and  beckoned  her  into  a  small  room. 
She  obeyed  his  signal,  but  not  without  trembling. 

'What's  the  fule  thing  shaking  for?'  said  he;  'I  mean 
nothing  but  ciyUity  to  you.  D — ^n  me,  I  respect  you,  and  I 
can't  help  it.  You  haye  so  much  spunk,  that--d — n  me,  but  I 
think  there's  some  chance  of  your  cairying  the  day.    But  you 
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must  not  go  to  the  king  till  you  have  made  some  friend ;  try 
the  Duke — ^tiy  MaoCallummore ;  he's  Scotland's  friend.  I  ken 
that  the  great  folks  dinna  muclde  like  him ;  but  they  fear  him, 
and  that  will  serve  your  purpose  as  weeL  D'ye  ken  naebody 
wad  gie  ye  a  letter  to  him  f ' 

'  Duke  of  Ai^gyle ! '  said  Jeanie,  recollecting  herself  suddenly. 
'  What  was  he  to  that  Aigyle  that  suiSered  in  my  father^s  time 
— ^in  the  persecution  f 

'His  son  or  grandson,  Fm  thinking,'  said  Batdiffe;  'but 
what  o' that  t' 

'  Thank  God ! '  said  Jeanie,  devoutly  dasping  her  hands. 

'Tou  Whigs  are  aye  thanking  Qod  for  something,'  said  the 
mfiBan.  'But  hark  ye,  hinny.  111  tell  ye  a  secret.  Te  may 
meet  wi'  rough  customers  on  the  Border,  or  in  the  Midland, 
afore  ye  get  to  Lunnon.  Now,  deil  ane  o'  them  wiU  touch  an 
acquaintance  o'  Daddie  Batten's ;  for  though  I  am  retired  frae 
public  practice,  yet  they  ken  I  can  do  a  gude  or  an  Ul  turn  yet ; 
and  deil  a  gude  fellow  that  has  been  but  a  twelvemonth  on 
the  lay,  1^  he  ruffler  or  padder,  but  he  knows  my  gybe  as  well 
as  the  jark  of  e'er  a  queer  cuffin  in  England, — and  there's  rogue's 
Latin  for  you.' 

It  was,  indeed,  totally  unintelligible  to  Jeanie  Deans,  who 
was  only  impatient  to  escape  from  him.  He  hastily  scrawled  a 
line  or  two  on  a  dirty  piece  of  paper,  and  said  to  her,  as  she 
drew  back  when  he  offOTed  it,  '  Hey !  what  the  deil !  it  wunna 
bite  you,  my  lass ;  if  it  does  nae  gude,  it  can  do  nae  ill.  But 
I  vnsh  you  to  show  it,  if  you  have  ony  fasherie  wi'  ony  o'  St. 
Nicholas's  derks.' 

'  Alas  1 '  said  she,  '  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  1 ' 

'  I  mean,  if  ye  fall  among  thieves,  my  predous ;  that  is  a 
Scripture  phrase,  if  ye  will  hae  ane.  The  bauldest  o^  them  will 
ken  a  scart  o'  my  guse  feather.  And  now  awa  wi'  ye,  and  stick 
to  Aigyle ;  if  ony  body  can  do  the  job,  it  maun  be  him.' 

After  casting  an  anxious  look  at  the  grated  windows  and 
blackened  walls  of  the  old  tolbooth,  and  another  scarce  less 
anxious  at  the  hospitable  lodging  of  Mrs.  Saddletree,  Jeanie 
turned  her  back  on  that  quarter,  and  soon  after  on  the  city 
itself.  She  reached  St.  Leonard's  Crags  without  meeting  any 
one  whom  she  knew,  which,  in  the  state  of  her  mind,  she  con- 
sidered as  a  great  blessing.  '  I  must  do  naething,'  she  thought, 
as  she  went  along,  '  that  can  soften  or  weaken  my  heart :  it's 
ower  weak  already  for  what  I  hae  to  do.  I  wiU  think  and  act 
as  firmly  as  I  can,  and  speak  as  little.' 

VII  17 
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There  was  an  axident  Mrvant^  or  mther  cottar,  of  her  ftitb^ 
who  had  lived  tuider  him  for  many  yean,  and  whoee  fidelity 
waa  worthy  of  full  oonfidenoe.  She  sent  for  thia  wotnan,  and 
explaining  to  her  that  the  dieiimatancea  of  her  £unily  required 
that  she  ^ould  undertaJke  a  journey  whidi  would  detain  her  for 
some  weeks  from  home,  she  gave  her  full  instructions  oonoeming 
the  management  of  the  domestic  aflbixs  in  her  ahsence.  With 
a  predsion  which,  upon  reflection,  she  herself  could  not  help 
wondering  at»  she  described  and  detailed  the  most  minute  steps 
which  were  to  be  taken,  and  especially  such  as  were  neoessaxy 
for  her  father's  comfort.  'It  was  probable,'  she  asid,  'that  he 
would  return  to  St.  Leonard's  to-morrow — certain  that  he  would 
return  very  soon ;  all  must  be  in  order  for  him.  Hehadeneofi^ 
to  distress  him,  without  being  fashed  about  waridly  matters/ 

In  the  meanwhile  she  toiled  busily,  along  with  May  Hettly, 
to  leave  nothing  unarranged. 

It  was  deep  in  the  night  when  all  these  matters  were  settled; 
and  when  they  had  partaken  of  some  food,  the  first  which  Jeanie 
had  tasted  on  that  eventful  day,  May  Hettly,  whose  usual 
residence  was  a  cottage  at  a  little  distance  from  Deans's  house, 
asked  her  young  mistress  whether  she  would  not  permit  her  to 
remain  in  the  house  all  night.  'Te  hae  had  an  awfu'  day,' 
she  said,  'and  sorrow  and  fear  are  but  bad  companions  in  the 
watches  of  the  night,  as  I  ha*  heard  the  gudeman  say  himselL' 

'They  are  ill  companions  indeed,'  said  Jeanie;  'but  I  maun 
learn  to  abide  their  presence^  and  better  begin  in  the  house  than 
in  the  field.' 

She  dismissed  her  aged  assistant  accordingly — ^for  so  slight 
was  the  gradation  in  their  rank  of  life  that  we  can  hardly 
term  May  a  servant — and  proceeded  to  make  a  few  preparations 
for  her  journey. 

The  simplicity  of  her  education  and  country  made  these 
preparations  veiy  brief  and  easy.  Her  tartan  screen  served  all 
the  purposes  of  a  riding-habit  and  of  an  umbrella;  a  small 
bundle  contained  such  changes  of  linen  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Barefooted,  as  Sancho  says,  she  had  come  into  the  worid, 
and  barefooted  she  proposed  to  perform  her  pilgrimage ;  and 
her  clean  shoes  and  change  of  snow-white  thread  stockings  were 
to  be  reserved  for  special  occasions  of  ceremony.  She  was  not 
aware  that  the  "Rnglish  habits  of  contort  attadi  an  idea  of 
abject  misery  to  the  idea  of  a  barefooted  traveller;  and  if  the 
objection  of  deanliness  had  been  made  to  the  practice,  she  would 
have  been  apt  to  vindicate  herself  upon  the  very  frequent 
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ablations  to  which,  with  Mahometan  Bomptilodty,  a  Scottish 
damsel  of  some  condition  usually  subjeots  herself.  Thus  fax, 
therefore,  all  was  well. 

From  an  oaken  prass  or  cabinet,  in  which  her  father  kept  a 
few  old  books,  and  two  or  three  bundles  of  papers,  besides  his 
ordinary  aceounts  and  receipts,  she  sought  out  and  extracted 
from  a  paitsel  of  notes  of  sermons,  calculations  of  interest,  re^ 
cords  of  dying  speeches  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  like,  one  or  two 
documents  which  she  thought  might  be  of  some  use  to  her  upon 
her  mission.  But  the  most  important  difficulty  remained 
behind,  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  until  that  veiy  evening. 
It  was  the  want  of  money,  without  which  it  was  impossible  she 
could  undertake  so  distant  a  journey  as  she  now  meditated. 

David  Deans,  as  we  have  said,  was  easy,  and  even  opulent, 
in  his  circumstances.  But  his  wealth,  like  that  of  the  patriarchs 
of  old,  consisted  in  his  kine  and  herds,  and  in  two  or  three  sums 
lent  out  at  interest  to  neighbours  or  relatives,  who^  far  from 
being  in  circumstances  to  pay  anything  to  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal sums,  thought  they  did  all  that  was  incumbent  on  them 
when,  with  considerable  difficulty,  they  discharged  '  the  annual 
rent.'  To  these  debtors  it  would  be  in  vain,  therefore,  to  applv, 
even  with  her  father's  concurrence ;  nor  could  she  hope  to  ob- 
tain such  concurrence,  or  assistance  in  any  mode,  without  such 
I  a  series  of  explanations  and  debates  as  she  felt  might  deprive 
her  totally  of  the  power  of  taking  the  step,  which,  however 
daring  and  hazardous,  she  knew  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
trying  the  last  chance  in  favour  of  her  sister.  Without  depart- 
ing from  filial  reverence,  Jeanie  had  an  inward  conviction  that 
the  feelings  of  her  father,  however  just,  and  upright,  and  honour- 
able, were  too  little  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  to 
admit  of  his  being  a  good  judge  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
in  this  crisis.  Herself  more  flexible  in  manner,  though  no  less 
upright  in  principle,  she  felt  that  to  ask  his  consent  to  her 
pUgrimage  would  be  to  encounter  the  risk  of  drawing  down  his 
positive  prohibition,  and  under  that  she  believed  her  journey 
could  not  be  blessed  in  its  progress  and  event.  Accordingly, 
she  had  determined  upon  the  means  by  which  she  might  com- 
municate to  him  her  undertaking  and  its  purpose  shortly  after 
her  actual  departure.  But  it  was  impossible  to  apply  to  him 
for  money  without  altering  this  arrangement,  and  discussing 
fully  the  propriety  of  her  journey ;  pecuniary  assistance  from 
that  quarter,  therefore,  was  laid  out  of  the  question. 

It  now  occurred  to  Jeanie  that  she  should  have  consulted 
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with  MtB.  Saddletxee  on  this  subject.  But»  beridas  the  time 
that  must  now  neoesaaiily  be  lost  in  leouning  to  her  aasistanoe, 
Jeanie  internally  reyolted  from  it.  Her  heart  acknowledged 
the  goodness  of  Mrs.  Saddletree's  general  character,  and  the 
kind  interest  she  took  in  their  family  misfortunes;  but  still 
she  felt  that  Mrs.  Saddletree  was  a  woman  of  an  ordinary  and 
worldly  way  of  thinking,  incapable,  from  habit  and  tempenir 
ment,  of  taking  a  keen  or  enthusiastic  view  of  such  a  resolution 
as  she  had  formed ;  and  to  debate  the  point  with  her,  and  to 
rely  upon  her  conviction  of  its  propriety  for  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  execution,  would  have  been  gall  and  wonn* 
wood. 

Butler,  whose  assistance  she  might  have  been  assured  of, 
was  greatly  poorer  than  herself.  In  these  circumstances,  she 
formed  a  singular  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  surmounting 
this  difficulty,  the  execution  of  which  will  form  the  subject  <2 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Tifl  the  Yoioe  of  the  ahiggaid,  I've  heard  him  oompUin, 
*  Yon  have  waked  me  too  soon,  I  moat  dmaber  again ' ; 
As  the  door  on  its  hinges,  so  he  on  his  bed^ 
Turns  his  side,  and  his  shoulders,  and  his  heavy  head. 

DE.  Watts. 

Thb  mansion-house  of  Dnmbiedikes,  to  which  we  are  now  to 
introduoe  oar  readers^  lay  three  or  four  miles — ^no  matter  for 
the  exact  topography — ^to  the  southward  of  St.  Leonard's.  It 
had  once  borne  the  appearance  of  some  little  celebrity ;  for  the 
Auld  Laird,  whose  humours  and  pranks  were  often  mentioned 
in  the  alehouses  for  about  a  mile  lound  it^  wore  a  sword,  kept 
a  good  horsey  and  a  brace  of  greyhounds ;  brawled,  swore,  and 
betted  at  cock-fights  and  horse-matches;  followed  SomerviUe 
of  Drum's  hawks  and  the  Lord  Boss's  hounda ;  and  called  himr 
self- point  devise  a  gentleman.  But  the  line  had  been  yeOed  of 
its  splendoTur  in  the  present  proprietor,  who  cared  for  no  rustic 
amusements,  and  was  as  saving,  timid,  and  retired  as  his  father 
had  been  at  once  grasping  and  selfishly  extravagant^  daring, 
wild,  and  intrusive. 

Dumbiedikes  was  what  is  called  in  Scotland  a  'single '  house ; 
that  is,  having  only  one  room  occupying  its  whole  depth  from 
back  to  fronts  each  of  which  single  apartments  waa  illuminated 
by  six  or  eight  cross  lights,  whose  diminutive  panes  and  hea^ 
frames  permitted  scarce  so  much  light  to  enter  as  shines  through 
one  weU-constructed  modem  window.  This  inartificial  edifice, 
exactly  such  as  a  child  would  bmld  with  cards,  had  a  steep 
roof  flagged  with  coarse  grey  stones  instead  of  slates ;  a  half- 
circular  turret,  battlemented,  or,  to  use  the  appropriate  phrase, 
bartican'd  on  the  top,  served  as  a  case  for  a  narrow  turnpike- 
stair,  by  which  an  ascent  was  gained  from  story  to  story ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  said  turret  was  a  docM:  studded  with  large- 
headed  nails.  There  was  no  lobby  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower, 
and  scarce  a  landing-place  opposite  to  the  doors  which  gave 
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access  to  the  apartments.  One  or  two  low  and  dilapidated  outr 
houses,  connected  by  a  courtyard  wall  equally  ruinousi  sur- 
rounded the  mansion.  The  court  bad  been  paved,  but  the  flags 
being  partly  displaced  and  partly  renewed,  a  gallant  crop  of 
docks  and  thistles  sprung  up  between  them,  and  the  small 
garden,  which  opened  by  a  postern  through  the  wall,  seemed 
not  to  be  in  a  much  more  orderly  condition.  Orer  the  low-arched 
gateway  which  led  into  the  yard,  there  was  a  canred  stone, 
exhibiting  some  attempt  at  armorial  bearings ;  and  above  the 
inner  entrance  hung,  and  had  hung  for  many  years,  the  moulder- 
ing hatchment^  which  announced  that  umquhile  Laurence 
Dumbie  of  Dumbiedikes  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  in 
Newbattle  kirkyard.  The  approach  to  this  palace  of  pleasure 
was  by  a  road  formed  by  the  rude  fragments  of  stone  gathered 
from  the  fields,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  ploughed  but  unin- 
closed  land.  Upon  a  baulk,  that  is,  an  unploughed  ridge  of 
land  interposed  among  the  com,  the  Laird's  trusty  palfrey  was 
tethered  by  the  head,  and  picking  a  meal  of  gxaas.  The  whole 
argued  neglect  and  discomfort,  the  conaequence,  however,  of 
idleness  and  indifference,  not  of  poverty. 

In  this  inner  court,  not  without  a  sense  of  bashfulness  and 
timidity,  stood  Jeanie  Beans,  at  an  early  hour  in  a  fine  quring 
morning.  She  was  no  heroine  of  romance,  and  therefore  looked 
with  some  curiosity  and  interest  on  the  mannon-houfle  and 
domains,  of  which,  it  might  at  that  moment  occur  to  her,  a 
little  encouragement,  sudi  as  women  of  all  ranks  know  by 
instinct  how  to  a]^ly,  might  have  made  her  mistress.  More- 
over, she  was  no  person  of  taste  beyond  her  time^  rank,  and 
country,  and  certainly  thought  the  house  of  Dumbiedikes^ 
though  inferior  to  Holyrood  House  or  the  palace  at  Dalkeith, 
was  still  a  stately  structure  in  its  way,  and  the  land  a  '  very 
bonny  bit,  if  it  were  better  seen  to  and  done  to.'  But  Jeanie 
Peans  was  a  plain,  true-hearted,  honest  giii,  who,  while  she 
acknowledged  all  the  splendour  of  her  old  admirer's  habitation, 
and  the  value  of  his  property,  never  for  a  moment  harboured  a 
thought  of  doing  the  Laird,  Butler,  or  herself  the  injustice  which 
many  ladies  of  higher  rank  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do  to 
all  three  on  much  less  temptation. 

Her  present  errand  being  with  the  Laird,  she  looked  round 
the  offices  to  see  if  she  could  find  any  domestic  to  announce  that 
she  wished  to  see  him.  As  all  waa  nlence,  she  ventured  to  open 
one  door:  it  was  the  old  Laird's  dog-kennel,  now  deserted, 
unless  when  occupied,  as  one  or  two  tubs  seemed  to  testify,  as 
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a  washing-house.  She  tried  another :  it  was  the  roofless  shed 
where  the  hawks  had  been  onoe  kept»  as  appeared  from  a  perch 
or  two  not  yet  completely  rotten,  and  a  lure  and  jesses  which 
were  mouldering  on  the  wall.  A  third  door  led  to  the  ooal- 
house,  which  was  well  stocked.  To  keep  a  Tery  good  fire  was 
one  of  the  few  points  of  domestic  management  in  which  Dumbie- 
dikes  was  poeitiTely  active ;  in  all  other  matters  of  domestic 
economy  he  was  completely  passive,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his 
housekeeper,  the  same  buxom  dame  whom  his  father  had  long 
since  bequeathed  to  his  charge^  and  who,  if  fame  did  her  no 
injustice,  had  feathered  her  nest  pretty  well  at  his  expense. 

Jeanie  went  on  opening  doors,  like  the  second  Calender 
wanting  an  eye,  in  the  castle  of  the  hundred  obliging  damsels^ 
until,  iS^e  the  said  prince  errant,  she  came  to  a  stable.  The 
Highland  Pegasus,  Bory  Bean,  to  which  belonged  the  single 
entire  stall,  was  her  old  acquaintance,  whom  she  had  seen 
grasing  on  the  baulk,  as  she  failed  not  to  recognise  by  the  well- 
known  ancient  riding  furniture  and  demi-pique  saddle,  which 
half  hung  on  the  walls,  half  traUed  on  the  litter.  Beyond  the 
*  treviss,'  which  formed  one  side  of  the  stall,  stood  a  cow,  who 
turned  her  head  and  lowed  when  Jeanie  came  into  the  stable^ 
an  appeal  which  her  habitual  occupations  enabled  her  perfectly 
to  understand,  and  with  which  she  could  not  refuse  complying, 
by  shaking  down  some  fodder  to  the  animal,  which  had  been 
neglected  like  most  things  else  in  this  castle  of  the  sluggard. 

While  she  was  accommodating  'the  milky  mother'  with  the 
food  which  she  should  have  received  two  hours  sooner,  a  slip- 
shod wench  peeped  into  the  stable,  and  perceiving  that  a 
stranger  was  employed  in  discharging  the  task  which  she,  at 
length,  and  reluctantly,  had  quitted  her  slumbers  to  perform, 
ejaculated,  'Eh,  sirs!  the  brownie!  the  brownie!'  and  fled, 
yelling  as  if  she  had  seen  the  devil. 

To  explain  her  tenor,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  that  the 
old  house  of  Dumbiedikes  had^  according  to  report^  been  long 
haunted  by  a  brownie,  one  of  those  familiar  spirits  who  were 
believed  in  ancient  times  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
ordinary  labourer — 

Whirl  the  long  mop  and  ply  the  airy  fiaiL 

Certes,  the  convenience  of  such  a  supernatural  assistant  could 
have  been  nowhere  more  sensibly  felt  than  in  a  family  where 
the  domestics  were  so  little  disposed  to  personal  activity;  yet 
this  serving  maiden  was  so  ia  from  rejoicing  in  seeing  a 
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supposed  aerial  Bobatitate  diaohargiiig  a  task  which  she  should 
have  long  sinoe  perfonned  heraeli,  that  she  proceeded  to  raise 
the  family  by  her  screams  of  honor,  uttered  as  thick  as  if  the 
brownie  had  been  flaying  her.  Jeanie,  who  had  immediately 
resigned  her  temporary  occupation  aod  followed  the  yelling 
damsel  into  the  courtyard,  in  order  to  tmdeceiye  and  appease 
her,  was  there  met  by  Mrs.  Janet  Balchristie,  the  £a7ourite 
sultana  of  the  last  Laird,  as  scandal  went — ^the  housekeeper  of 
the  present.  The  good-looking  buxom  woman,  betwixt  forty 
and  fifty  (for  such  we  described  her  at  the  death  of  the  lart 
Laird),  was  now  a  fat^  red-&tced,  old  dame  of  seventy,  or  there- 
abouts, fond  of  her  place,  and  jealous  of  her  authority. 
Conscious  that  her  administration  did  not  rest  on  so  sure  a 
basis  as  in  the  time  of  the  old  proprietor,  this  ccMisiderate  lady 
had  introduced  into  the  family  the  screamer  aforesaid,  who 
added  good  features  and  bright  eyes  to  the  powers  of  her  lungs. 
She  made  no  conquest  of  the  Laird,  however,  who  seemed  to 
live  as  if  there  was  not  another  woman  in  the  worid  but  Jeanie 
Deans,  and  to  bear  no  very  ardent  or  overbearing  affection  even 
to  her.  Mrs.  Janet  Balchristie,  notwithstanding,  had  her  own 
uneasy  thoughts  upon  the  almost  daily  visits  to  St.  Leonard's 
Crags,  and  often,  when  the  Laird  looked  at  her  wistf uUy  and 
paused,  according  to  his  custom  before  utterance,  she  expected 
him  to  say,  'Jenny,  I  am  gaun  to  change  my  condition';  but 
she  was  relieved  by  '  Jenny,  I  am  gaun  to  change  my  shoon.' 

Still,  however,  Mrs.  Balchristie  regarded  Jeanie  Deans  with 
no  small  p<Hrtion  of  malevolence,  the  customary  feeling  of  such 
persons  towards  any  one  who  they  think  has  the  means  of  doing 
them  an  injury.  But  she  had  also  a  general  aversion  to  any 
female,  tolerably  young  and  decently  well-looking,  who  showed 
a  wish  to  approach  the  house  of  Dumbiedikes  and  the  proprietor 
thereof.  And  as  she  had  raised  her  mass  of  mortality  out  of 
bed  two  hours  earlier  than  usual,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  her 
clamorous  niece,  she  was  in  such  extreme  bad  humour  against 
all  and  sundry,  that  Saddletree  would  have  pronounced  that 
she  harboured  intmicitiam  contra  omne9  mortales. 

*  Wha  the  deil  are  ye ?'  said  the  fat  dame  to  poor  Jeanie, 
whom  she  did  not  immediately  recognise,  'scouping  about  a 
decent  house  at  sic  an  hour  in  the  morning  ? ' 

*  It  was  ane  wanting  to  speak  to  the  Laird,'  said  Jeanie,  who 
felt  something  of  the  intuitive  terror  which  she  had  fonneriy 
entertained  for  this  termagant,  when  she  was  occasionally  at 
Dumbiedikes  on  business  of  her  father's. 
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'Ane!  And  what  sort  of  ane  are  yet  hae  ye  use  naxnet 
D'ye  think  his  honour  has  naething  else  to  do  than  to  speak 
wi'  ilka  idle  tramper  that  comes  ahout  the  town,  and  him  in  his 
bed  yet)  honest  manf ' 

*•  Dear,  Mrs.  Balchristie,'  replied  Jeaniei  in  a  sabmissive  tone, 
'  d'ye  no  mind  me  I — d'ye  no  mind  Jeanie  Deans  f ' 

^Jeanie  Deans  11'  said  the  tennagant^  in  accents  affecting 
the  utmost  astonishment;  then,  taking  two  strides  nearer  to 
her,  she  peered  into  her  face  with  a  stare  of  curiosity,  equally 
scornful  and  malignant.  '  I  say  Jeanie  Deans,  indeed — Jeanie 
DeevO,  they  had  better  hae  oa'd  ye  1  A  bonny  spot  o'  wark 
your  tittie  and  you  hae  made  out,  murdering  ae  puir  wean,  and 
your  light  limmer  of  a  sister's  to  be  hanged  f oPt,  as  wed  she 
deserves  1  And  the  like  o'  you  to  come  to  ony  honest  man's 
house,  and  want  to  be  into  a  decent  bachelor  gentleman's  room 
at  this  time  in  the  morning,  and  him  in  his  bed)  Gae  wa' — 
gae  wa'  1 ' 

Jeanie  was  struck  mute  with  shame  at  the  unfeeling  brutality 
of  this  accusation,  and  could  not  even  find  words  to  justify  her- 
self from  the  vile  construction  put  upon  her  visit,  when  Mrs. 
Balchristie,  seeing  her  advantage,  continued  in  the  same  tone, 
'Come,  come,  bundle  up  your  pipes  and  tramp  awa'  wi'  ye! 
ye  may  be  seeking  a  father  to  another  wean  for  ony  thing  I  fcan. 
If  it  wania  that  your  father,  auld  David  Deans,  had  been  a 
tenant  on  our  land,  I  would  cry  up  the  men-folk  and  hae  ye 
dookit  in  the  bum  for  your  impudence.' 

Jeanie  had  already  turned  her  back  and  was  walking  towards 
the  door  of  the  courtyard,  so  that  Mrs.  Balchristie,  to  make 
her  last  threat  impressively  audible  to  her,  had  raised  her 
stentorian  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch.  But,  like  many  a  general, 
she  lost  the  engagement  by  pressing  her  advantage  too  far. 

The  Laird  had  been  disturbed  in  his  morning  slumbers  by 
the  tones  of  Mrs.  Balchristie's  objurgation,  sounds  in  themselves 
by  no  means  uncommon,  but  very  remarkable  in  respect  to  the 
early  hour  at  which  they  were  now  heard.  He  turned  himself 
on  the  other  side,  however,  in  hopes  the  squall  would  blow  by, 
when,  in  the  course  of  Mrs.  Balchristie's  second  explosion  of 
wrath,  the  name  of  Deans  distinctly  struck  the  tympanum  of 
his  ear.  As  he  was,  in  some  degree,  aware  of  the  small  portion 
of  benevolence  with  which  his  housekeeper  r^arded  the  family 
at  St.  Leonard's,  he  instantly  conceived  that  some  message 
from  thence  was  the  cause  of  this  untimely  ire,  and  getting  out 
of  his  bed,  he  slipt  as  speedily  as  possible  into  an  old  brocaded 
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night^wn  and  Bome  other  naoesauy  mtegnmenta,  clapped  on 
his  h^  his  father's  gold-laoed  hat  (for  though  he  was  eeldom 
seen  withoat  it»  yet  it  is  proper  to  contradict  the  popular 
report  that  he  slept  in  it»  as  Don  Quixote  did  in  his  helmet), 
and  opening  the  window  of  his  hedroom,  beheld^  to  his  great 
astcmishment)  the  well-known  figure  of  Jeanie  Deans  herself  re> 
treating  from  hia  gate ;  while  his  housekeeper,  with  arms  akimbo, 
fists  doiched  and  extended,  body  erect,  imd  head  shaking  with 
rage,  sent  after  her  a  YoUey  of  Billingsgate  oaths.  His  choler 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  surprise,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  his  repose.  '  Hark  ye,'  he  exdiUmed  from  the  window, 
*ye  auld  limb  of  Satan !  wha  the  deil  gies  you  commismon  to 
guide  an  honest  man's  daughter  that  gate  f ' 

Mrs.  Balohristie  was  completely  caught  in  the  manner.  She 
was  aware,  from  the  unusual  wannth  with  which  the  Laird 
expressed  himself,  that  he  was  quite  serious  in  this  matter,  and 
she  knew  that,  with  all  his  indolence  of  nature,  there  were 
points  on  which  he  might  be  provoked,  and  that,  being  pro- 
voked, he  had  in  him  something  dangerous,  which  her  wisdom 
taught  her  to  fear  accordingly.  She  began,  therefore,  to  retract 
her  false  step  as  fast  as  she  could*  *  She  was  but  speaking  for 
the  house's  credit,  and  she  couldna  think  of  disturbing  his 
honour  in  the  morning  sae  early,  when  the  young  woman 
might  as  wed  wait  or  call  again ;  and,  to  be  sure,  die  might 
mi^  a  mistake  between  the  twa  sisten,  for  ane  o'  them  waana 
sae  creditable  an  acquaintance.' 

<Haud  yourpeace,  ye  auld  jade,'  said  Dumbiedikes;  'the 
warst  quean  e'er  stude  in  their  ^oon  may  ca'  you  cousin,  an  a' 
be  true  that  I  have  heard.  Jeanie,  my  woman,  gang  into  the 
parlour — ^but  stay,  that  winna  be  redd  up  yet ;  wait  there  a 
minute  till  I  come  doun  to  let  ye  in.  Dinna  mind  what  Jenny 
says  to  ye.' 

<Na,  na,'  said  Jenny,  with  a  laugh  of  afieeted  heartiness, 
'  neyer  mind  me,  lass.  A'  the  warld  kens  my  bark's  waur  than 
my  bite ;  if  ye  had  had  an  appointment  wi'  uie  Laird,  ye  might 
hae  tauld  me,  I  am  nae  und^  person.  Gang  your  ways  in  bye^ 
hinny.'  And  die  opened  the  door  of  the  house  with  a  masterkey. 

'  But  I  had  no  appointment  wi'  the  Laird,'  said  Jeanie,  draw- 
ing back  j  '  I  want  just  to  speak  twa  wotds  to  him,  and  I  wad 
rather  do  it  standing  here,  Mrs.  Balchristie.' 

'Loi  the  open  courtyard  f  Na,  na,  that  wad  never  do,  lass; 
we  maunna  guide  ye  that  gate  neither.  And  hoVs  that  douce 
honest  man,  your  father  ? ' 
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Jeanie  wbb  saTod  the  pain  of  aDswering  this 
question  by  the  appearance  of  the  Laird  hixoself • 

'Gang  in  and  get  breakfast  ready/  said  he  to  his  house- 
keeper; 'and,  d'ye  hear,  breakfast  wi  us  youxsell;  ye  ken  how 
to  manage  thae  porringers  of  tea-miter;  and,  hear  ye,  see 
abune  a'  that  there's  a  gude  fira  Weel,  Jeanie,  my  woman, 
gang  in  bye — gang  in  bye,  and  rest  ye.' 

'Na,  Laird,'  Jeanie  replied,  endeavouring  as  much  as  she 
could  to  express  herself  with  composure,  notwithstanding  she 
still  trembled,  '  I  oanna  gang  in :  I  have  a  lang  day's  darg  afore 
me ;  I  maun  be  twenty  mile  o'  gate  the  night  yet,  if  feet  will 
carry  me.' 

'  Guide  and  deliver  us  I  twenty  mile— twenty  mile  an  your 
feet  I '  ejaculated  Dumbiedikes,  whose  walks  were  of  a  very 
drcumscribed  diameter.  *  Ye  maun  never  think  o'  that ;  oome 
in  bye.' 

'  I  canna  do  that,  Laird,'  replied  Jeanie.  'The  twa  words  I  hae 
to  say  to  ye  I  can  say  here ;  f orbye  that  Mrs.  Balohristie ' 

'  The  deil  flee  awa'  wi'  Mrs.  Balchristie,'  said  Dumbiedikes, 
'  and  hell  hae  a  heavy  lading  o'  her  1  I  tell  ye,  Jeanie  Deans, 
I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  but  I  am  laiJ?d  at  hame  as  weel 
as  in  the  field:  deil  a  brute  or  body  about  my  house  but 
I  can  manage  when  I  like,  except  Bory  Bean,  my  powny; 
but  I  can  seldom  be  at  the  plague,  an  it  binna  when  my 
bluid's  up.' 

'  I  was  wanting  to  say  to  ye,  Laird,'  said  Jeanie,  who  felt 
the  necessity  of  entering  upon  her  business,  'that  I  was  gaun  a 
lang  journey,  outbye  of  my  father^s  knowledge.' 

'  Outbye  his  knowledge,  Jeanie  I  Is  that  rightf  Te  maun 
think  o't  again ;  ifs  no  right,'  said  Dumbiedikes,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  great  concern. 

'  If  I  were  anes  at  Lunnca,'  said  Jeanie,  in  ezculpati(m,  *  I 
am  amaist  sure  I  could  get  means  to  speak  to  the  queen  about 
my  sister's  life.' 

'  Lunnon,  and  the  queen,  and  her  sister's  life  I '  said  Dumbie- 
dikes, whistling  for  veiy  amaaement ;  '  the  lassie's  demented.' 

'I  am  no  out  o'  my  mind,'  said  she,  'and,  sink  or  swim,  I 
am  determined  to  gang  to  Lunnon,  if  I  suld  beg  my  way  firae 
door  to  door ;  and  so  I  maun,  unless  ye  wad  lend  me  a  small 
sum  to  pay  my  expenses.  Little  thing  will  do  it ;  and  ye  ken 
my  father's  a  man  of  substance,  and  wad  see  nae  man,  far  less 
you.  Laird,  come  to  loss  by  tne.' 

Dumbiedikes,  on  comprehending  the  nature  of  this  opplica- 
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UoOf  oould  Boaroe  tmst  his  ears ;  he  made  no  answer  whatever, 
but  stood  with  hk  eyea  riveted  on  the  ground. 

'  I  see  ye  are  no  for  aiwisting  me,  Laird,'  said  Jeanie ;  *  sae 
£aie  ye  weel ;  and  gang  and  see  my  poor  &ther  as  aften  as  ye 
oan,  he  will  be  lonely  enough  now.' 

'Where  is  the  sUly  baim  gaunf  said  Dumbiedikes;  and, 
laying  hold  of  her  hand,  he  led  her  into  the  house.  '  It's  no 
that  I  didna  think  o't  before,'  he  said,  'but  it  stack  in  my 
throat.' 

Thus  speaking  to  himself,  he  led  her  into  an  old-fiuahioned 
parlour,  shut  the  door  behind  them,  and  fastened  it  with  a  bolt. 
While  Jeanie,  surprised  at  this  manoeuvre,  remained  as  near  the 
door  as  possible,  the  Laird  quitted  her  hand,  and  pressed  upon 
a  spring  look  fixed  in  an  oak  panel  in  the  wainscot,  which  in- 
stantly slipped  aside.  An  iron  strong-box  was  discovered  in  a 
recess  of  the  wall ;  he  opened  this  also,  and,  pulling  out  two  or 
three  drawers,  showed  that  they  were  filled  with  leathern  bags, 
full  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 

'  This  is  my  bank,  Jeanie,  lass,'  he  said,  loddng  first  at  her 
and  then  at  tiie  treasure,  with  an  air  of  great  complacency; 
'nane  o'  your  goldsmith's  bills  for  me ;  they  bring  folk  to  ruin.' 

Then  suddenly  changiog  his  tone,  he  resolutely  said — 
^Jeanie,  I  wOl  make  ye  Leddy  Dumbiedikes  afore  the  sun  sets, 
and  ye  may  ride  to  Lunnon  in  your  ain  coach,  if  ye  like.' 

'Na,  Laird,'  said  Jeanie,  'that  can  never  be:  my  father's 
grief,  my  sister's  situation,  the  discredit  to  you ' 

'  That's  my  business,'  said  Dumbiedikes.  '  Ye  wad  say  nae- 
thing  about  that  if  ye  werena  a  f ule ;  and  yet  I  like  ye  the 
better  f or't :  ae  wise  body's  eneugh  in  the  married  state.  But 
if  your  heart's  ower  fu',  take  what  siller  will  serve  ye,  and  let 
it  be  when  ye  come  back  again,  as  gude  syne  as  sune.' 

'But,  Laird,'  said  Jeanie,  who  felt  th^  necessity  of  being 
explicit  with  so  extraordinaiy  a  lover,  'I  like  another  man 
better  than  you,  and  I  canna  marry  ye.' 

'Another  man  better  than  me,  Jeanie ! '  said  Dumbiedikes ; 
'  how  is  that  possible  f  It's  no  possible,  woman ;  ye  hae  kenn'd 
me  sae  lang.' 

'  Ay,  but,  Laird,'  said  Jeanie,  with  peraeverix^  simplicity,  '  I 
hae  kenn'd  him  langer.' 

'Langer!  It's  no  possible !' exclaimed  the  poor  Laird.  'It 
canna  be;  ye  were  bom  on  the  land.  0  Jeanie,  woman,  ye 
haena  lookit — je  haena  seen  the  half  o'  the  gear.'  He  drew 
out  another  drawer.     'A'  gowd,  Jeanie,  and  there's  bands  for 
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siller  lent.  And  the  lental  book,  Jeanie~~Glear  three  hnnder 
steriing ;  deil  a  wadset^  heritable  band,  or  burden.  Te  baena 
lookit  at  them,  woman.  And  then  my  mother's  wardrobe,  and 
my  grandmother's  f orbye — silk  gowns  wad  stand  on  their  ends, 
pearlin-lace  as  fine  as  spiders'  webs,  and  rings  and  ear-rings  to 
the  boot  of  a'  that;  they  are  a'  in  the  chamber  of  deaa.  Oh, 
Jeanie,  gang  up  the  stair  and  look  at  them ! ' 

But  Jeanie  held  fast  her  integrity,  though  beset  with  tempta- 
tions which  perhaps  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  did  not  greatly 
err  in  supposing  were  those  most  affecting  to  her  sex. 

'  It  canna  be,  Laird :  I  have  said  it»  and  I  canna  break  my 
word  till  him,  if  ye  wad  gie  me  the  haill  barony  of  Dalkeith, 
and  Lugton  into  the  bargain.' 

'Your  word  to  Afitt,'  said  the  Laird,  somewhat  pettishly; 
'but  wha  is  he,  Jeanie  1 — ^wha  is  hef  I  haena  heard  his  name 
yet.  Come  now,  Jeanie,  ye  are  but  queering  us.  I  am  no 
trowing  that  there  is  sic  a  ane  in  the  waold ;  ye  are  but  making 
fashion.     What  is  hef  wha  is  hef ' 

'Just  Beuben  Butler,  that's  sohulemaster  at  Liberton,'  said 
Jeanie. 

'Reuben  Butler!  Beuben  Butler!'  echoed  the  Laird  of 
Dumbiedikes,  pacing  the  apartment  in  high  disdain.  '  Beuben 
Butler,  the  dominie  at  liberton,  and  a  dominie  depute  too  1 
Beuben,  the  son  of  my  cottar  1  Very  weel,  Jeanie,  lass,  wilfu' 
woman  will  hae  her  way.  Beuben  Butler!  he  hasna  in  his 
pouch  the  value  o'  the  auld  black  coat  he  wears, — but  it  disna 
signify.'  And,  as  he  spoke,  he  shut  suooessively,  and  with 
yehemAuce^  the  drawers  of  his  treasury.  'A  fair  offer,  Jeanie, 
is  nae  cause  of  feud.  Ae  man  may  bring  a  horse  to  the  water, 
but  twenty  wuxma  gar  him  drink.  And  as  for  wasting  my 
substance  on  other  folks'  joes * 

There  was  something  in  the  last  hint  that  nettled  Jeanie's 
hcmest  pride.  'I  was  begging  nane  frae  your  honour,'  she  said; 
'  least  (rf  a'  on  sic  a  score  as  ye  pit  it  on.  Gude  morning  to  ye, 
sir;  ye  hae  been  kind  to  my  father,  and  it  isna in  my  heart  to 
think  otherwise  than  kindly  of  you.' 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room,  without  listening  to  a  faint 
'  But,  Jeani&--Jeanie — stay,  woman  ! '  and  traversing  the  court- 
yard with  a  quick  step,  she  set  out  on  her  forward  journey,  her 
bosom  glowing  with  that  natural  indignation  and  shame  which 
an  honest  mind  feels  at  having  subjected  itself  to  ask  a  favour 
which  had  been  unexpectedly  refused.  When  out  of  the  Laird's 
ground,  and  once  more  upon  the  public  road,  her  pace  slackened, 
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her  anger  ooolod,  and  anzkms  antidpatkxDa  ol  the  oonseqttenoe 
of  this  unexpected  diiappointment  began  to  inflaenoe  her  with 
other  feelinga.  Must  ahe  then  actually  beg  her  vay  to  Londoof 
for  Buch  aeemed  the  altematm ;  or  must  she  torn  babk  and 
solicit  her  father  for  money ;  and  by  doing  so  lose  time,  which 
waa  precioiifly  besidea  the  risk  of  encountering  his  positive 
prohibition  respecting  her  journey  f  Yet  she  saw  no  medium 
between  these  altematives ;  and,  while  she  walked  slowly  on, 
was  still  meditating  whether  it  were  not  better  to  return. 

While  she  was  thus  in  an  uncertainty,  she  heard  the  clatter 
of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  a  weUrknown  voice  calling  her  name. 
She  looked  round,  and  saw  advancing  towards  her  on  a  pony, 
whose  bare  back  and  halter  assorted  ill  with  the  nightgown, 
slippers,  and  laced  cocked-hat  of  the  rider,  a  cavalier  of  no  less 
importsiice  than  Dumbiedikes  himself.  In  the  energy  of  his 
pursuit,  he  had  overcome  even  the  Highland  ohetioMucj  of  Rory 
Bean,  and  compelled  that  self-willed  palfrey  to  canter  the  way 
his  rider  chose ;  which  Rory,  however,  performed  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  rehictance,  turning  his  head,  and  accompanying 
eveiy  bound  he  made  in  advance  with  a  side-long  motion,  whi<£ 
indicated  his  extreme  wish  to  turn  round — a  manoouvre  which 
nothing  but  the  constant  exercise  of  the  Laird's  heels  and 
cudgel  could  possibly  have  counteracted. 

When  the  Laird  came  up  with  Jeanie,  the  first  words  he 
uttered  were — 'Jeanie,  they  say  ane  shouldna  aye  take  a 
woman  at  her  first  word  f 

'Ay,  but  ye  maun  take  me  at  mine.  Laird,'  said  Joanie, 
looking  on  the  ground,  and  walking  on  without  a  pause.  '  I 
hae  but  ae  word  to  bestow  on  ony  body,  and  thafs  aye  a 
true  ane.' 

'Then,'  said  Dumbiedikee,  'at  least  ye  suldna  aye  take  a 
miBX  at  hi$  first  word.  Ye  maunna  gang  this  wilfu'  gate  siller- 
less,  come  o't  what  Hke.'  He  put  a  purse  into  her  haad.  'I 
wad  gie  you  Rory  too»  but  he's  as  wilfu*  as  yonrsell,  and  he's 
ower  weel  used  to  a  gate  that  maybe  he  and  I  hae  gaen  ower 
af  ten,  and  hell  gang  nae  road  else.' 

'Bizt^  Laird,'  said  Jeanie,  'though  I  ken  my  father  will 
satisfy  every  penny  of  this  siller,  whatever  there's  o't,  yet  I 
wadna  like  to  borrow  it  fme  ane  that  maybe  thinks  of  some- 
thing mair  than  the  paying  o't  back  again.' 

'There's  just  twenty-five  guineas  o't,'  said  Dumbiedikes, 
with  a  gentle  s^,  'and  whetheor  your  lather  pays  or  disna  pay, 
I  make  ye  tree  tOl't  without  another  word.    Gong  where  ye 
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like,  do  what  ye  likey  and  marry  a'  the  Butlers  in  the  oountry 
gin  ye  like.    And  sae,  gude  morning  to  yon,  Jeanie.' 

'And  God  bless  yoti,  Laird,  wi'  mony  a  gude  morning,'  said 
Jeanie,  her  heart  more  softened  by  the  unwonted  generosity  of 
this  imcouth  character  than  perhaps  Butler  might  have  ap- 
proved, had  he  known  her  feelings  at  that  moment ;  *  and  com- 
fort, and  the  Lord's  peace,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  be  with 
you,  if  we  suld  never  meet  again ! ' 

Dumbiedikes  turned  and  waved  his  hand ;  and  his  pony, 
much  more  willing  to  return  than  he  had  been  to  set  out, 
hurried  him  homewards  so  fast  that»  wanting  the  aid  of  a 
regular  bridle,  as  well  as  of  saddle  and  stirrups,  he  was  too 
much  puzzled  to  keep  his  seat  to  permit  of  his  looking  behind, 
even  to  give  the  parting  glance  of  a  forlorn  swain.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  the  sight  of  a  lover,  run  away  with  in 
nightgown  and  slippers  and  a  laced  hat,  by  a  bare-backed  High- 
land pony,  had  something  in  it  of  a  sedative,  even  to  a  grate- 
ful and  deserved  burst  of  afifeotionate  esteem.  The  figure  of 
Dumbiedikes  was  too  ludicrous  not  to  confirm  Jeanie  in  the 
original  sentiments  she  entertained  towards  him. 

'  He's  a  gude  creature,'  said  she,  '  and  a  kind ;  it's  a  pity  he 
has  sae  willyard  a  powny.'  And  she  immediately  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  important  journey  which  she  had  commenced, 
reflecting  with  pleasure  that»  according  to  her  habits  of  life 
and  of  undeigoing  fatigue,  she  was  now  amply,  or  even  super- 
fluously, provided  with  the  means  of  encountering  the  expenses 
of  the  road  up  and  down  from  London^  and  all  other  expenses 
whatever. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

What  Btnnge  and  vsywaxd  thoughts  will  slide 

Into  a  lo^r^s  head ; 
'  O  meroy  t '  to  myself  I  oried, 

<  If  Luoy  should  be  dead  1 ' 

WOBSSWOBTE. 

In  punraing  her  solitary  journey,  our  heroine,  soon  after  passing 
the  house  ci  Dumbiedikes,  gained  a  little  eminenoe,  from  which, 
on  looking  to  the  eastvnird  down  a  prattling  brook,  whose 
meanders  were  shaded  with  straggling  willows  and  alder-treee, 
she  could  see  the  cottages  of  Woodend  and  Beersheba,  the 
haunts  and  habitation  of  her  early  life,  and  could  distinguish 
the  common  on  which  she  had  so  often  herded  sheep^  and  the 
recesses  of  the  rivulet  where  she  had  pulled  rushes  with  Butler, 
to  plait  crowns  and  sceptres  for  her  sister  Effie,  then  a  beauti- 
ful  but  spoiled  child  of  about  three  years  old.  The  recollections 
which  the  scene  brought  with  them  were  so  bitter  that,  had 
she  indulged  them,  she  would  have  sate  down  and  relieved  her 
heart  wii£  tears. 

'  But  I  kenn'd,'  said  Jeanie,  when  she  gave  an  account  of  her 
pilgrimage,  '  that  greeting  would  do  but  little  good,  and  that 
it  was  mair  beseeming  to  thank  the  Lord,  that  had  showed  me 
kindness  and  coimtenance  by  means  of  a  man  that  mony  ca'd 
a  Nabal  and  churl,  but  wha  was  free  of  his  gudes  to  me  as 
ever  the  fountain  was  free  of  the  stream.  And  I  minded  the 
Scripture  about  the  sin  of  Israel  at  Meribah,  when  the  people 
murmured,  although  Moses  had  brought  water  from  the  diy 
rock  that  the  congregation  might  drink  and  live.  Sae,  I  wad 
not  trust  mysell  with  another  look  at  puir  Woodend,  for  the 
very  blue  reek  that  came  out  of  the  lum-head  pat  me  in  mind 
of  the  change  of  marketdays  with  us.' 

In  this  resigned  and  Christian  temper  she  pursued  her 
journey,  until  she  was  beyond  this  place  of  melancholy  recollec- 
tions, and  not  distant  from  the  village  where  Butler  dwelt, 
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which,  with  its  old-fashioned  church  and  steeple,  rises  among  a 
tuft  of  trees,  occupying  the  ridge  of  an  eminence  to  the  south 
of  Edinhuigh.  At  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  is  a  clumsy 
square  tower,  the  residence  of  the  Laird  of  Liberton,  who,  in 
former  times,  with  the  habits  of  the  predatory  chivaliy  of 
Germany,  is  said  frequently  to  have  annoyed  the  city  of  Edin- 
buxgh  by  intercepting  the  supplies  and  merchandise  which 
came  to  ihe  town  from  the  soutnward. 

This  Tillage,  its  tower,  and  its  church,  did  not  lie  precisely 
in  Jeanie's  road  towards  England;  but  they  were  not  much 
aside  from  it,  and  the  village  was  the  abode  of  Butler.  She 
had  resolved  to  see  him  in  the  beginning  of  her  journey,  because 
she  oonceiyed  him  the  most  proper  person  to  write  to  her  father 
concerning  her  resolution  and  her  hopes.  There  was  probably 
another  reason  latent  in  her  affectionate  bosom.  She  wished 
once  more  to  see  the  object  of  so  early  and  so  sincere  an 
attachment,  before  commencing  a  pilgrimage,  the  perils  of 
which  she  did  not  disguise  from  herself,  although  she  did  not 
allow  them  so  to  press  upon  her  mind  as  to  diminish  the 
strength  and  energy  of  her  resolution.  A  visit  to  a  lover 
from  a  yoimg  person  in  a  higher  rank  of  life  than  Jeanie's 
would  have  hsui  something  forward  and  improper  in  its 
character.  But  the  simplicity  of  her  rural  habits  was  im- 
acquainted  with  these  punctilious  ideas  of  decorum,  and  no 
notion,  therefore,  of  impropriety  crossed  her  imagination  as, 
setting  out  upon  a  long  journey,  she  went  to  bid  adieu  to  an 
early  friend. 

There  was  stiQ  another  motive  that  pressed  upon  her  mind 
with  additional  force  as  she  approached  the  village.  She  had 
looked  anxiously  for  Butler  in  tiie  court-house,  and  had  expected 
that  certainly,  in  some  part  of  that  eventful  day,  he  would 
have  appeared  to  bring  such  countenance  and  support  as  he 
could  give  to  his  old  friend  and  the  protector  of  his  youth,  even 
if  her  own  claims  were  laid  aside.  She  knew,  indeed,  that  he 
was  under  a  certain  degree  of  restraint ;  but  she  still  had  hoped 
that  he  would  have  found  means  to  emancipate  himself  from  it^ 
at  least  for  one  day.  In  short,  the  wild  and  wayward  thoughts 
which  Wordsworth  has  described  as  rising  in  an  absent  lover's 
imagination  suggested,  as  the  only  explanation  of  his  absence, 
that  Butler  must  be  very  ill.  And  bo  much  had  this  wrought 
on  her  imagination,  that  when  she  approached  the  cottage  in 
which  her  lover  occupied  a  small  apartment,  and  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  her  by  a  maiden  with  a  milk-pail  on  her 
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head,  she  trembled  at  aaticipatiiig  the  answer  she  might  receiye 
on  inquiruig  for  him. 

Her  fears  in  this  case  had,  indeed,  only  hit  upon  the  troth. 
Butler,  whose  constitution  was  naturally  feeble^  did  not  soon 
recover  the  fatigue  of  body  and  distress  of  mind  which  he  had 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  tragical  events  with  which  our 
narrative  commenced.  The  painful  idea  that  his  character 
was  breathed  on  by  suspicion  was  an  aggravation  to  his 
distress. 

But  the  most  cruel  addition  was  the  absolute  prohibition 
laid  by  the  magistrates  on  his  holding  any  oommunication  with 
Deans  or  his  fsumily.  It  had  unfortunately  appeared  likely  to 
them  that  some  intercourse  might  be  again  attempted  with 
that  family  by  Bob«i)Son,  through  the  medium  of  Butler,  and 
this  they  were  anxious  to  intercept^  or  prev^it^  if  possible. 
The  measure  was  not  meant  as  a  harsh  or  injurious  severity  on 
the  part  of  the  maj^trates;  but»  in  Butler's  drcomstances, 
it  pressed  cruelly  hard.  He  felt  he  must  be  suffering  under 
the  bad  opinion  of  the  person  who  was  dearest  to  him,  from 
an  imputation  of  unkind  desertion,  the  most  alien  to  his 
nature. 

This  painful  thought,  pressing  on  a  frame  already  injured, 
brought  on  a  succession  of  slow  and  lingering  feverish  attacks, 
which  greatly  impaired  his  health,  and  at  length  rendered  him 
incapable  even  of  the  sedentary  duties  of  the  school,  on  which 
his  bread  depended.  Fortunately,  old  Mr.  Whackbaim,  who 
was  the  principal  teacher  of  the  little  parochial  estabHshment^ 
was  sincerely  attached  to  Butler.  Besides  that  he  was  sensible 
of  his  merits  and  value  as  an  assistant  which  had  greatly 
raised  the  credit  of  his  little  school,  the  ancient  pedagogue^ 
who  had  himself  been  tolerably  educated,  retained  some  taste 
for  classical  lore,  and  would  gladly  relax,  after  the  drudgery  of 
the  school  was  past,  by  conning  over  a  few  pages  of  Horace  or 
Juvenal  with  his  usher.  A  similarity  of  taste  begot  kindness, 
and  he  accordingly  saw  Butler's  increasing  debility  with  great 
compassion,  roused  up  his  own  energies  to  teaching  the  school 
in  the  morning  hours,  insisted  upon  his  assistant's  reposing 
himself  at  that  period,  and,  besides,  supplied  him  with  such 
comforts  as  the  patient's  situation  required,  and  his  own  means 
were  inadequate  to  compass. 

Such  was  Butler^s  situation,  scarce  able  to  drag  himself  to 
the  place  where  his  daily  drudgery  must  gain  his  daily  bread, 
and  racked  with  a  thousand  fearful  anticipations  oonoeming 
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the  fate  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  him  in  the  world,  when 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Effie  Deans  put  the  copestone 
upon  his  mental  misery. 

He  had  a  particulair  account  of  these  events  from  a  fellow- 
gtudent  who  resided  in  the  same  village,  and  who,  having  been 
present  on  the  melancholy  occasion,  was  able  to  place  it  in  all 
its  agony  of  horrors  before  his  excruciated  imagination.  That 
sleep  should  have  visited  his  eyes,  after  such  a  curfew-note, 
was  unpossible.  A  thousand  dreadful  visions  haunted  his 
imagination  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  awaked 
from  a  feverish  slumber  by  the  only  circumstance  which  could 
have  added  to  his  distress — the  visit  of  an  intrusive  ass. 

This  unwelcome  visitant  waa  no  other  than  Bartoline  Saddle- 
tree. The  worthy  and  sapient  buigher  had  kept  his  appoint- 
ment at  MacCroi^e's,  with  Plumdamas  and  some  other  neigh- 
bours, to  discuss  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  speech,  the  justice 
of  Effie  Deans's  condemnation,  and  the  improbability  of  her 
obtaining  a  reprieve.  This  sage  conclave  disputed  high  and 
drank  deep,  and  on  the  next  morning  Bartoline  felt^  as  he 
expressed  it,  as  if  his  head  was  like  a  '  confused  progress  of 
writs.' 

To  bring  his  reflective  powers  to  their  usual  serenity,  Saddle- 
tree resolved  to  take  a  morning's  ride  upon  a  certain  hackney 
which  he,  Plumdamas,  and  another  honest  shopkeeper  com- 
Inned  to  maintain  by  joint  subscription,  for  occasional  jaimts 
for  the  purpose  of  business  or  exercise.  As  Saddletree  had  two 
children  boarded  with  Whackbaim,  and  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
rather  fond  of  Butler's  society,  he  turned  his  palfrey's  head 
towards  Liberton,  and  came,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  give 
the  unfortunate  usher  that  additional  vexation  of  which  Imogen 
complains  so  feelingly  when  she  says, 

I'm  sprighted  with  a  fool — 
Sprignted  and  anger'd  worse. 

If  anything  could  have  added  gall  to  bitterness,  it  was  the 
choioe  which  Saddletree  made  of  a  subject  for  his  prosing 
harangues,  being  the  trial  of  Effie  Deans,  and  the  probability  of 
her  being  executed.  Every  word  fell  on  Butler's  ear  like  the 
knell  of  a  death-bell  or  the  note  of  a  screech-owl. 

Jeanie  paused  at  the  door  of  her  lover's  humble  abode  upon 
hearing  the  loud  and  pompous  tones  of  Saddletree  sounding 
from  Uie  inner  apartment — 'Credit  me,  it  will  be  sae,  Mr. 
Butler.    Brandy  cannot  save  her.    She  maun  gang  down  the 
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Bow  wi'  the  lad  in  the  pioted  ooat*  at  her  heels.    I  am  aony 
for  the  lassie,  but  the  law,  sir,  maun  hae  its  course — 

ViTst  rex, 
Comtlez, 

as  the  poet  has  it>  in  whilk  of  Hoiaoe's  Odd  I  know  not' 

Here  Butler  groaned^  in  utter  impatienoe  of  the  brutality 
and  ignorance  which  Bartoline  had  contrived  to  amalgamate 
into  one  sentence.  But  Saddletree,  like  other  proeers,  was 
blessed  with  a  happ j  obtuseness  of  perception  concerning  the 
unfavourable  impression  which  he  generally  made  on  his  audi- 
tors. He  pxoceeded  to  deal  forth  his  scraps  of  legal  knowledge 
without  mercy,  and  ^nduded  by  asking  Butler  with  great 
self-complacency,  '  Was  it  na  a  pity  my  ^ther  didna  send  me 
to  Utrecht  f  Havena  I  missed  the  chimce  to  turn  out  as  dor- 
iuMMu  an  ictm  as  auld  Grunwiggin  himsellt  What  for  dinna 
ye  speak,  Mr.  BuUerf  Wad  I  no  hae  been  a  da/rimmus  ictM»  % 
la^  manf 

'I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Saddletree,'  said 
Butler,  thus  pushed  hard  for  an  answer.  His  faint  and  ex- 
hausted tone  of  voice  was  instantly  drowned  in  the  sonorous 
bray  of  Bartoline. 

'  No  understand  me,  manf  leha  is  Latin  for  a  lawyer,  is  it 
not?' 

^Not  that  ever  I  heard  of,'  answered  Butler,  in  the  same 
dejected  tone. 

'The  deil  ye  didna  1  See,  man,  I  got  the  word  but  this 
morning  out  of  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Croesmyloof 's ;  see^  there  it 
is,  iebu»  elarisnmut  et  perH—penUuimiu ;  it's  a'  Latin,  for  it's 
printed  in  the  Italian  types.' 

'0,  you  m&BXi  jvHb-coimuUw%  Ictus  is  an  abbreviation  for 
juris-coMfUtus,' 

'Dinna  tell  me,  man,'  persevered  Saddletree;  'there's  nae 
abbreviates  except  in  adjudications ;  and  this  is  a'  about  a  servi- 
tude of  water-drap,  that  is  to  say,  tillieidtan  t — maybe  yell 
say  that's  no  Latin  neither — ^in  Mary  King's  Close  in  the  High 
Street.' 

'Very  likely,'  said  poor  Butler,  overwhelmed  by  the  noisy 
perseverance  of  his  visitor.  'I  am  not  able  to  dispute  with 
you.' 

*  The  tzeeatlonQr,  In  a  liyeiy  of  bl«ck  or  dark  groj  and  bUtw,  likened  by  low  wife 
to  a  magpie. 

t  Ho  meant,  probably,  ttittioldivm. 
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*Few  folk  aro — ^few  folk  are,  Mr.  Butler,  though  I  say  it 
that  shouldna  say  it»'  returned  Bartoline,  with  great  delight. 
*  Now,  it  will  be  twa  hours  yet  or  ye're  wanted  in  the  schule, 
and  as  ye  are  no  weel,  111  sit  wi'  you  to  divert  ye,  and  explain 
tVe  the  nature  of  a  tiUieidian,  Ye  maun  ken,  the  petitioner, 
Mrs.  Orombie,  a  yery  decent  woman,  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
hae  stude  her  friend  in  this  case,  and  brought  her  wi'  credit 
into  the  courts  and  I  doubtna  that  in  due  time  she  will  win  out 
o't  wi'  credit)  win  she  or  lose  she.  Te  see,  being  an  inferior 
tenement  or  laigh  house,  we  grant  ourselyes  to  be  burdened  wi' 
the  tUlieide,  that  is,  that  we  are  obligated  to  receive  the  natural 
water-drap  of  the  superior  tenement,  sae  far  as  the  same  fa's 
f rae  the  heavens,  or  the  roof  of  our  neighbour's  house,  and  from 
thence  by  the  gutters  or  eaves  upon  our  laigh  tenement.  But 
the  other  night  comes  a  Highland  quean  of  a  lass,  and  she 
flashes,  God  kens  what^  out  at  the  eastmost  window  of  Mrs. 
MacPhail's  house,  that's  the  superior  tenement.  I  believe  the 
auld  women  wad  hae  greed,  for  Luckie  MacPhail  sent  down  the 
lass  to  tell  my  friend  Mrs.  Crombie  that  she  had  made  the 
gardyloo  out  of  the  wrang  window,  from  respect  for  twa  High- 
landmen  that  were  speaking  Gaelic  in  the  close  below  the  right 
ane.  But  luckily  for  Mrs.  Crombie,  I  just  chanced  to  come  in 
in  time  to  break  aff  the  communing,  for  it's  a  pity  the  point 
suldna  be  tried.  We  had  Mrs.  MacPhail  into  the  Ten-Mark 
Court.  The  Hieland  limmer  of  a  lass  wanted  to  swear  herself 
free ;  but  "  Hand  ye  there,"  says  I ' 

llie  detailed  account  of  this  important  suit  might  have  lasted 
until  poor  Butler's  hour  of  rest  was  completely  exhausted,  had 
not  Saddletree  been  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  voices  at  the 
door.  The  woman  of  the  house  where  Butler  lodged,  on  re- 
turning with  her  pitcher  from  the  well,  whence  she  had  been 
fetching  water  for  the  family,  found  our  heroine  Jeanie  Deans 
standing  at  the  door,  impatient  of  the  prolix  harangue  of 
Saddletree,  yet  unwilling  to  enter  until  he  should  have  taken 
his  leave. 

The  good  woman  abridged  the  period  of  hesitation  by  in- 
qtdring,  '  Was  ye  wanting  the  gudeman  or  me,  lass?' 

'  I  wanted  to  speak  with  Mr.  Butler,  if  he's  at  leisiure,'  replied 
Jeanie. 

'  Gang  in  bye  then,  my  woman,'  answered  the  goodwife ;  and 
opening  the  door  of  a  room,  she  announced  the  additional  visitor 
with — '  Mr.  Butler,  here's  a  lass  wants  to  speak  t'ye.' 

The  surprise  of  Butler  was  extreme  when  Jeanie,  who  seldom 
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stirred  half  a  mile  from  hamei  entered  his  apartment  upon^  this 
annunciation. 

*  Good  God  1 '  he  said,  starting  from  his  chair,  while  alarm 
restored  to  his  cheek  the  colour  of  which  sickness  had  depiiYed 
it ;  '  some  new  misfortune  must  have  happened ! ' 

'  None,  Mr.  Reuben,  but  what  you  must  hae  heazd  of ;  bat 
0,  ye  are  looking  ill  yoursell ! '  f or  '  the  hectic  of  a  moment ' 
had  not  concealed  from  her  affectionate  eye  the  rayages  which 
lingering  disease  and  anxiety  of  mind  had  made  in  her  lover's 
person. 

'No;  I  am  well  —  quite  well,'  said  Butler,  with  eagei^ 
ness;  'if  I  can  do  anything  to  assist  you,  Jeanie — or  your 
father.' 

'  Ay,  to  be  sure,'  said  Saddletree ;  '  the  family  may  be  oan- 
sidered  as  limited  to  them  twa  now,  just  as  if  l^e  had  never 
been  in  the  tailzie,  puir  thing.  But,  Jeanie,  lass,  what  brings 
you  out  to  Liberton  sae  air  in  the  morning  and  your  father 
lying  ill  in  the  Luckenbooths  t ' 

*  I  had  a  message  frae  my  father  to  Mr.  Butler,'  said  Jeanie, 
with  embarrassment;  but  instantly  feeling  ashamed  of  the 
fiction  to  which  she  had  resorted,  for  her  love  of  and  veneration 
for  truth  was  almost  Quaker-like,  she  corrected  herself — '  That 
is  to  say,  I  wanted  to  speak  with  Mr.  Butler  about  some  busi- 
ness of  my  father's  and  puir  Effie's.' 

*  Is  it  law  business  f '  said  Bartoline ;  '  because,  if  it  be,  ye 
had  better  take  my  opinion  on  the  subject  than  his.' 

'  It  is  not  just  law  business,'  said  Jeanie,  who  saw  consider- 
able inconvenience  might  arise  from  letting  Mr.  Saddletree  into 
the  secret  purpose  of  her  joiumey ;  '  but  I  want  Mr.  Butler  to 
write  a  letter  for  me.' 

'  Veiy  right,'  said  Mr.  Saddletree ;  '  and  if  yell  tell  me  what 
it  is  about)  111  dictate  to  Mr.  Butler  as  Mr.  Crossmyloof  does 
to  his  clerk.     Get  your  pen  and  ink  in  tntttalibusy  Mr,  Butler.' 

Jeanie  looked  at  Butler,  and  wrung  her  hands  with  vexation 
and  impatience. 

'  I  believe,  Mr.  Saddletree,'  said  Butler,  who  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  rid  of  him  at  all  events,  *  that  Mr.  Whackbaim 
will  be  somewhat  afifronted  if  you  do  not  hear  your  boys  called 
up  to  their  lessons.' 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Butler,  and  that's  as  true ;  and  I  promised  to 
ask  a  half  play-day  to  the  schule,  so  that  the  bairns  might  gang 
and  see  the  hanging,  which  canna  but  have  a  pleasing  effect  on 
their  young  minds,  seeing  there  is  no  knowing  what  they  may 
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come  to  themaelyes.  Odd  so,  I  didna  mind  ye  were  here,  Jeanie 
Deans ;  but  ye  mann  use  yoursell  to  hear  the  matter  spoken  o'. 
Keep  Jeanie  here  till  I  come  back,  Mr.  Butler ;  I  wunna  bide 
ten  minutes.' 

And  with  this  unwelcome  assurance  of  an  immediate  return, 
he  relieved  them  of  the  embarrassment  of  his  presence. 

*  Reuben,'  said  Jeanie,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  using  the 
interval  of  his  absence  in  discussing  what  had  brought  her  there, 
*  I  am  bound  on  a  lang  journey.  I  am  gaun  to  Lunnon  to  ask 
Effie's  life  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen.' 

*  Jeanie  1  you  are  surely  not  yourself,'  answered  Butler,  in 
the  utmost  surprise ;  '  you  go  to  London — you  address  the  Idng 
and  queen ! ' 

'  And  what  for  no,  Beuben  f '  said  Jeanie,  with  all  the  com- 
posed simplicity  of  her  character ;  '  it's  but  speaking  to  a  mortsJ 
man  and  woman  when  a'  is  done.  And  their  hearts  maun  be 
made  o'  flesh  and  blood  like  other  folks',  and  Effie's  story  wad 
melt  them  were  they  stane.  Forbye,  I  hae  heard  that  they  are 
no  sic  bad  folk  as  what  the  Jacobites  ca'  them.' 

^Yes,  Jeanie,'  said  Butler;  'but  their  magnificence,  their 
retinue,  the  difficulty  of  getting  audience  f 

*  I  have  thought  of  a'  that^  Reuben,  and  it  shall  not  break 
my  spirit.  Nae  doubt  their  claiths  will  be  very  grand,  wi'  their 
crowns  on  their  heads,  and  their  sceptres  in  their  hands,  like 
the  great  King  Ahasuerus  when  he  sate  upon  his  royal  throne 
foranent  the  gate  of  his  house,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture. 
But  I  have  that  within  me  that  will  keep  my  heart  from  faOing, 
and  I  am  amaist  sure  that  I  will  be  strengthened  to  speak  the 
errand  I  came  for.' 

'  Alas !  alas ! '  said  Butler,  '  the  kings  nowadays  do  not  sit 
in  the  gate  to  administer  justice,  as  in  patriarchal  times.  I 
know  as  little  of  courts  as  you  do,  Jeanie,  by  experience ;  but 
by  reading  and  report  I  know  that  the  King  of  Britain  does 
everything  by  means  of  his  ministers.' 

'And  if  they  be  upright^  God-fearing  ministers,'  said  Jeanie, 
'it's  sae  muckle  the  better  chance  for  Effie  and  me.' 

'  But  you  do  not  even  understand  the  most  ordinary  words 
relating  to  a  court,'  said  Butler ;  '  by  the  ministry  is  meant  not 
clergymen,  but  the  king's  official  servants.' 

'  Nae  doubt)'  return^  Jeanie,  'he  maun  hae  a  great  number, 
mair,  I  daur  to  say,  than  the  Duchess  has  at  Dalkeith;  and 
great  folks'  servants  are  aye  mair  saucy  than  themselves.  But 
I'll  be  decently  put  on,  and  111  ofier  them  a  trifle  o'  siller,  as  if  I 
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oame  to  see  die  palaoe.  Or^  if  they  aomple  that^  111  tell  them 
I'm  oome  on  a  busineas  of  life  and  death,  and  then  they  will 
Burely  bring  me  to  speech  of  the  king  and  queen  1 ' 

.  Butler  ^ook  his  head.  '  0,  Jeanie,  this  is  entirely  a  wild 
dieam.  You  can  never  see  them  but  through  some  great  lord's 
interoesaicm,  and  I  think  it  ia  scarce  possible  even  then.' 

'Weel,  but  maybe  I  can  get  that  too^'  said  Jeanie,  'with  a 
little  helping  from  you.' 

'  From  me,  Jeame  1  this  is  the  wildest  imaginaticm  of  all.' 

'Ay,  but  it  b  not,  Reuben.  Havena  I  heard  you  say  that 
your  grandfather,  that  my  father  never  likes  to  hear  about» 
did  some  gude  lang  syne  to  the  forbear  of  this  MaoCallummore^ 
when  he  was  Lord  of  Lorn  f ' 

'He  did  soy'  said  Butler,  eagerly,  'and  I  can  prove  it.  I 
wiU  write  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle — ^report  speaks  him  a  good 
kindly  man,  as  he  is  known  for  a  brave  soldier  and  true  patriot 
— I  wiU  oonjuro  him  to  stand  between  your  sister  and  this 
cruel  fate.  There  is  but  a  poor  chance  of  success,  but  we  will 
try  all  means.' 

« We  «»«« tiy  aU  me«n8,'  lepUed  Jeaaie ;  '  but  writing  winna 
do  it :  a  letter  canna  look,  and  pray,  and  beg,  and  beseech,  as 
the  human  voice  can  do  to  the  human  heart.  A  letter's  like 
the  music  that  the  ladies  have  for  their  spinets :  naething  but 
black  scores,  compared  to  the  same  tune  played  or  simg.  It's 
word  of  mouth  maun  do  it,  or  naething,  Reuben.' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Reuben,  recoUeoting  his  firmness,  '  and 
I  will  hope  that  Heaven  has  suggested  to  your  kind  heart  and 
firm  courage  the  only  possible  means  of  saving  the  life  ci  this 
unfortunate  girl.  But^  Jeanie,  you  must  not  take  this  most 
perilous  journey  alone ;  I  have  an  interest  in  you,  and  I  will 
not  agree  that  my  Jeanie  throws  herself  away.  You  mu8t>  even 
in  the  present  circumstances,  give  me  a  husband's  right  to  pro- 
tect you,  and  I  will  go  with  you  myself  on  this  journey,  and 
assist  you  to  do  your  duty  by  your  family.' 

'Alas,  Reuben  I'  said  Jeanie  in  her  turn, '  this  must  not  be ;  a 
pardon  will  not  gie  my  sister  her  fair  fame  again,  or  make  me  a 
bride  fitting  for  an  honest  man  and  an  usefu'  minister.  Wha 
wad  mind  what  he  said  in  the  pu'pit,  that  had  to  wife  the  sister 
of  a  woman  that  was  condemned  for  sic  wickedness  f ' 

'  But^  Jeanie,'  pleaded  her  lover,  '  I  do  not  believe^  and  I  can- 
not believe,  that  Effie  has  done  this  deed.' 

'  Heaven  bless  you  for  saying  sae,  Reuben  ! '  answered  Jeanie ; 
'  but  she  maun  bear  the  blame  o't^  after  all.' 
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*  But  that  blarney  were  it  even  justly  laid  on  her,  does  not 
fall  on  you.' 

'Ah,  Reuben,  Reuben,'  replied  the  young  woman,  'ye  ken 
it  is  a  blot  that  spreads  to  kith  and  kin.  Ichabod,  as  my  poor 
father  says,  the  gloiy  is  departed  from  our  house;  for  the 
poorest  man's  house  has  a  glory,  where  there  are  true  hand%  a 
divine  hearty  and  an  honest  fame.  And  the  last  has  gane  frae 
us  a'.' 

'But^  Jeanie,  consider  your  word  and  plighted  ftdth  to  me; 
and  would  ye  luidertake  suoh  a  journey  without  a  man  to 
protect  you!  and  who  should  that  protector  be  but  your 
husband  t ' 

'  You  are  kind  and  good,  Reuben,  and  wad  tak  me  wi'  a'  my 
shame,  I  doubtna.  But  ye  oaima  but  own  that  this  is  no  time 
to  marry  or  be  given  m  marriage.  Na,  if  that  suld  ever  be,  it 
maun  be  in  another  and  a  better  season.  And,  dear  Reuben, 
ye  speak  of  protecting  me  on  my  journey.  Alas  i  who  wiQ  pro- 
tect and  take  care  of  yout  Your  very  limbs  tremble  with 
standing  for  ten  minutes  on  t^e  floor ;  how  could  you  under- 
take a  journey  as  far  as  Lunnon  f ' 

'  But  I  am  strong — I  am  well,'  continued  Butler,  sinking  in 
his  seat  totally  exhausted,  '  at  least  I  shall  be  quite  well  to- 
morrow.' 

'Ye  see,  and  ye  ken,  ye  maun  just  let  me  depart,'  said  Jeanie, 
after  a  pause ;  and  then  taking  his  extended  hand,  and  gazing 
kindly  in  his  face,  she  added,  '  It's  e'en  a  grief  the  mair  to  me 
to  see  you  in  this  way.  But  ye  maun  keep  up  your  heart  for 
Jeanie's  sake,  for  if  she  isna  your  wife,  she  wUl  never  be  the 
wife  of  living  man.  And  now  gie  me  the  paper  for  MacCaUum- 
more,  and  bid  God  speed  me  on  my  way.' 

There  was  something  of  romance  in  Jeanie's  venturous  resolu- 
ti<»i ;  jet,  on  consideration,  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  alter  it 
by  persuasion,  or  to  give  her  assistance  but  by  advice,  Butler, 
after  some  farther  debate,  put  into  her  hands  the  paper  she 
desired,  which,  with  the  muster-roll  in  which  it  was  folded  up, 
were  the  sole  memorials  of  the  stout  and  enthusiastic  Bible 
Butler,  his  grandfather.  While  Butler  sought  this  document, 
Jeanie  had  time  to  take  up  his  pocket  Bible.  '  I  have  marked 
a  scripture,'  she  said,  as  she  again  laid  it  down,  '  with  your 
keelyvine  pen,  that  will  be  useful  to  us  baith.  And  ye  maun 
tak  the  trouble,  Reuben,  to  write  a'  this  to  my  father,  for,  Qod 
help  me,  I  have  neither  head  nor  hand  for  Ismg  letters  at  ony 
time,  f orbye  now ;  and  I  trust  him  entirely  to  you,  and  I  trust 
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jou  wQl  soon  be  pennitted  to  see  him.  And,  Reuben,  when  je 
do  win  to  the  speech  o'  him,  mind  a'  the  anld  man's  bits  o'  ways, 
for  Jeanie's  sake ;  and  dinna  speak  o'  Latin  or  English  teims 
to  him,  foe  he's  o'  the  anld  warid,  and  downa  bide  to  be  fashed 
wi'  them,  though  I  daresay  he  may  be  wrang.  And  dinna  ye 
say  muckle  to  him,  but  set  him  on  speaking  himsell,  for  hell 
bring  himsell  mair  comfort  that  way.  And  0,  Beuben,  the 
poor  lassie  in  yon  dungeon  I — ^but  I  needna  bid  your  kind  heart 
— gie  her  what  comfort  ye  can  as  soon  as  they  will  let  ye  see 

her ;  tell  her But  I  maunna  speak  mair  about  her,  for  I 

maunna  take  leave  o'  ye  wi'  the  tear  in  my  ee,  for  that  wadna 
be  canny.     God  bless  ye,  Reuben ! ' 

To  avoid  so  ill  an  omen  she  left  the  room  hastily,  while  her 
features  yet  retained  the  mournful  and  affectionate  smile  which 
she  had  compelled  them  to  wear  in  order  to  support  Butler's 
spirits. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  power  of  sight,  of  speech,  and  of  reflec- 
tion had  left  him  as  she  disappeared  from  the  room,  which 
she  had  entered  and  retired  from  so  like  an  apparition.  Saddle- 
tree, who  entered  immediately  afterwards,  overwhelmed  him 
with  questions,  which  he  answered  without  understanding  them, 
and  with  legal  disquisitions,  which  conveyed  to  him  no  iota  of 
meaning.  At  length  the  learned  burgess  recollected  that  there 
was  a  iMiron  court  to  be  held  at  Loanhead  that  day,  and  though 
it  was  hardly  worth  while,  ^  he  might  as  weel  go  to  see  if  there 
was  ony  thing  doing,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  baron- 
bailie,  who  was  a  decent  man,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  word  of 
legal  advice.' 

So  soon  as  he  departed,  Butler  flew  to  the  Bible,  the  last 
book  which  Jeanie  had  touched.  To  his  extreme  surprise,  a 
paper,  containing  two  or  three  pieces  of  gold,  dropped  from  the 
book.  With  a  black-lead  pencU  she  had  marked  the  sixteenth 
and  twenty -fifth  verses  of  the  thirty -seventh  Psalm — 'A  little 
that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better  than  the  riches  of  the 
wicked.'  *I  have  been  young  and  am  now  old,  yet  have  I 
not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  b^ging  their 
bread.' 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  affectionate  delicacy  which 
shrouded  its  own  generosity  under  the  cover  of  a  providential 
supply  to  his  wants,  he  pressed  the  gold  to  his  lips  with  more 
ardour  than  ever  the  metal  was  greeted  with  by  a  miser.  To 
emulate  her  devout  firmness  and  confidence  seemed  now  the 
pitch  of  his  ambition,  and  his  first  task  was  to  write  an  account 
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to  Dayid  Deans  of  his  daughter's  resolution  and  journey  south- 
ward. He  studied  eveiy  sentiment,  and  even  every  phrase, 
which  he  thought  could  reconcile  the  old  man  to  her  extra- 
ordinaiy  resolution.  The  eflfect  which  this  epistle  produced 
will  be  hereafter  adverted  to.  Butler  committed  it  to  the 
change  of  an  honest  clown,  who  had  frequent  dealings  with 
Deans  in  the  sale  of  his  daiiy  produce,  and  who  readily  under- 
took a  journey  to  Edinburgh  to  put  the  letter  into  his  own 
hands.* 

*  By  dint  of  amtdnons  rMMwh,  I  am  eimbled  to  oertiante  the  zwdor  that  the  name 
of  this  penon  mw  Saunden  BroadlboL  and  ttiat  he  dMlt  fn  the  wholesome  commodllv 
caUed  klrn-mllk  (Angliei,  butter-milkX-^.  C. 


CHAPTER  XXVin 

H7  natlTe  knd,  good  night  I 

LordBtxok. 

In  the  present  day,  a  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London  is  a 
matter  at  once  safe,  brief,  and  simple,  however  inexperienced 
or  unprotected  the  traveller.  Numerous  coaches  of  different 
rates  of  chaige,  and  as  many  packets,  are  perpetually  passing 
and  repassing  betwixt  the  capital  of  Britam  and  her  northern 
sister,  so  that  the  most  timid  or  indolent  may  execute  such  a 
journey  upon  a  few  hours'  notice.  But  it  was  different  in  1737. 
So  slight  and  infrequent  was  then  the  intercourse  betwixt 
London  and  Edinburgh  that  men  still  alive  remember,  that 
upon  one  occasion  the  mail  from  the  former  dty  arrived  at  the 
General  Post- Office  in  Scotland  with  only  one  letter  in  it.* 
The  usual  mode  of  travelling  was  by  means  of  post-horses,  the 
traveller  occupying  one  and  his  guide  another,  in  which  manner, 
by  relays  of  horses  from  stage  to  stage,  the  journey  might  be 
accomplished  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  by  those  who  could 
endure  fatigue.  To  have  the  bones  shaken  to  pieces  by  a 
constant  change  of  those  hacks  was  a  luxury  for  the  rich ;  the 
poor  were  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  mode  of  conveyance 
with  which  nature  had  provided  them. 

With  a  strong  heart,  and  a  frame  patient  of  fatigue,  Jeanie 
Deans,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a-day,  and  some- 
times farther,  traversed  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Durham. 

Hitherto  she  had  been  either  among  her  own  country-folk, 
or  those  to  whom  her  bare  feet  and  tartan  screen  were  objects 
too  familiar  to  attract  much  attention.  But  as  she  advanced, 
she  perceived  that  both  circumstances  exposed  her  to  sarcasm 
and  taunts  which  she  might  otherwise  have  escaped;  and 
although  in  her  heart  she  thought  it  imkind  and  inhospitable 

*  The  ftct  Is  certain.    The  single  epistle  mw  addressed  to  the  principal  director  of 
the  British  linen  Company. 
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to  sneer  at  a  pasmiig  stranger  on  account  of  the  fashion  of  her 
attire,  yet  she  had  the  good  sense  to  alter  those  parts  of  her 
dress  which  attracted  ill-natured  observation.  Her  cheoqued 
screen  was  deposited  carefully  in  her  bundle,  and  she  conformed 
to  the  national  extravagance  of  wearing  shoes  and  stockings 
for  the  whole  day.  She  confessed  afterwaids  that^  ^besides 
the  wastrife,  it  was  lang  or  she  could  walk  sae  comfortably  with 
the  shoes  as  without  them;  but  there  was  often  a  bit  saft 
heather  by  the  roadside,  and  that  helped  her  weel  on.'  The 
want  of  the  screen,  which  was  drawn  over  the  head  like  a  veil, 
she  supplied  by  a  bon-ffraee^  as  she  called  it — a  large  straw 
bonnet,  like  those  worn  by  the  English  maidens  when  labour- 
ing in  the  fields.  '  But  I  thought  unco  shame  o'  myseU,'  she 
said,  ^  the  first  time  I  put  oa  a  married  woman's  &of»^rtu^  and 
me  a  single  maiden.' 

With  these  changes  she  had  little,  as  she  said,  to  make  ^her 
kenspeckle  when  she  didna  speak,'  but  her  accent  and  language 
drew  down  on  her  so  many  jests  and  gibes,  couched  in  a  worse 
paioU  by  far  than  her  own,  that  she  soon  found  it  was  her 
interest  to  talk  as  little  and  as  seldom  as  possible.  She 
answered,  therefore,  dyil  salutations  of  chance  passengers  with 
a  civil  courtesy,  and  chose^  with  anxious  circumspection,  such 
places  of  repose  as  looked  at  once  most  decent  and  sequestered. 
She  found  the  common  people  of  England,  although  inferior  in 
courtesy  to  strangers,  such  as  was  then  practised  in  her  own 
more  unfrequented  country,  yet^  upon  the  whole,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  real  duties  of  hospitality.  She  r^uiOy  obtained 
food,  and  shelter,  and  protection  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  which 
sometimes  the  generosity  of  mine  host  altogether  declined,  with 
a  blunt  apology — '  Thee  hast  a  lang  way  afore  thee,  lass ;  and 
I'se  ne'er  take  penny  out  o'  a  single  woman's  purse ;  it's  the 
best  friend  thou  can  have  on  the  road.' 

It  often  happened,  too»  that  mine  hostess  was  struck  with 
'  the  tidy,  nice  Scotch  body,'  and  procured  her  an  escort,  or  a 
cast  in  a  waggon,  for  some  part  of  the  way,  or  gave  her  useful 
advice  and  recommendation  respecting  her  resting-places. 

At  York  our  pilgrim  stopped  for  the  best  part  of  a  day — 
partly  to  recruit  her  strength,  partly  because  she  had  the 
good  luck  to  obtain  a  lodging  in  an  inn  kept  by  a  country- 
woman, partly  to  indite  two  letters  to  her  father  and  Reuben 
Butler,  an  operation  of  some  little  difficulty,  her  habits  being 
by  no  means  those  of  literary  composition.  That  to  her  father 
was  in  the  following  words : — 
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'  I  make  my  preeent  pilgrimage  more  heavy  and  burden- 
some through  the  sad  oocasion  to  reflect  that  it  is  without 
your  knowledge,  which^  God  knows,  was  far  contrary  to  my 
heart;  for  S^pture  says  thati  ''the  tow  of  the  daughter 
should  not  be  binding  without  the  consent  of  the  fa^er/' 
wherein  it  may  be  I  have  been  guilty  to  tak  this  wearie 
journey  without  your  consent  Neyertheless,  it  was  borne  in 
upon  my  mind  that  I  should  be  an  instrument  to  help  my  poor 
sister  in  this  extremity  of  needcessity,  otherwise  I  wad  not,  for 
wealth  or  for  world's  gear,  or  for  the  haill  lands  of  Da'keith 
and  Lugton,  have  done  the  like  o'  this,  without  yo\ir  free  will 
and  knowledge.  O,  dear  father,  as  ye  wad  desire  a  blessing 
on  my  journey,  and  upon  your  household,  speak  a  word  or 
write  a  Une  of  comfort  to  yon  poor  prisoner.  If  she  has  sinned, 
she  has  sorrowed  and  suffered,  and  ye  ken  better  than  me  that 
we  maun  foxgie  others,  as  we  pray  to  be  foigien.  Dear  father, 
forgive  my  saying  this  muckle,  for  it  doth  not  become  a  young 
head  to  instruct  groy  hairs ;  but  I  am  sae  far  frae  ye,  that  my 
heart  yearns  to  ye  a',  «nd  fain  wad  I  hear  that  ye  had  forgien 
her  trespass,  and  sae  I  nae  doubt  say  mair  thim  may  become 
me.  The  folk  hero  aro  civil,  and,  like  the  barbarians  unto  the 
holy  apostle,  hae  shown  me  much  kindness ;  and  thero  aro  a 
sort  of  chosen  people  in  the  land,  for  they  hae  some  kirks  with- 
out organs  that  aro  like  ours,  and  aro  caUed  meeting-houses, 
whero  the  minister  preaches  without  a  gown.  But  most  of  the 
country  aro  prolatists,  whilk  is  awfu'  to  think ;  and  I  saw  twa 
men  that  wero  ministers  following  hunds,  as  batdd  as  Roslin  or 
Driden,  the  young  Laird  of  Loup-the-Dike,  or  ony  wild  gallant 
in  Lothian.  A  sorrowfu'  sight  to  behold !  0,  dear  father, 
may  a  blessing  be  with  your  down-lying  and  up-rising,  and 
romember  in  your  prayers  your  adSTeotionate  daughter  to 
command,  Jsak  Dsaitb.' 

A  postscript  bore— 'I  learned  from  a  decent  woman,  a 
grasdePs  widow,  that  they  hae  a  euro  for  the  muir-ill  in  Cum- 
berland, whilk  is  ane  pint,  as  they  ca,%  d  yill — whilk  is  a  dribble 
in  comparison  of  our  gawsie  Scots  pint,  and  hardly  a  mutchkin 
— ^boil'd  wi'  Bope  and  hartshorn  draps,  and  toomed  doun  the 
creaturo's  throat  wi'  ane  whom.  Ye  might  try  it  on  the 
bauson-faced  year-auld  quey ;  an  it  does  nae  gude,  it  can  do 
nae  ill.  She  was  a  kind  woman,  and  seemed  skeely  about 
homed  beasts.    When  I  reach  Limnon,  I  intend  to  gang  to 
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our  cousin  Mistress  Glass,  the  tobacoonist^  at  the  sign  o'  the 
Thistle,  wha  is  so  ceeyil  as  to  send  jou  down  your  spleuchan-fu' 
anes  a-jear;  and  as  she  must  be  weel  kenn'd  in  Lunnon,  I 
doubt  not  easily  to  find  out  where  she  lives.' 

Being  seduced  into  betraying  our  heroine's  confidence  thus 
far,  we  will  stretch  our  communication  a  step  beyond,  and  im- 
part to  the  reader  her  letter  to  her  lover. 

'Mb.  Rbubin  Butlkr, 

*  Hoping  this  will  find  you  better,  this  oomes  to  say,  that 
I  have  reached  this  great  town  safe,  and  am  not  wearied  with 
walking,  but  the  better  for  it  And  I  have  seen  many  things 
which  I  trust  to  tell  you  one  day,  also  the  muckle  kirk  of  this 
place ;  and  aU  around  the  city  are  mills,  whilk  havena  muckle 
wheels  nor  mill-dams,  but  gang  by  the  wind — strange  to  behold. 
Ane  miller  asked  me  to  gang  in  and  see  it  work,  but  I  wad  not, 
for  I  am  not  come  to  the  south  to  make  acquaintance  with 
strangers.  I  keep  the  straight  road,  and  just  beck  if  ony  body 
speaks  to  me  ceevilly,  and  answers  naebody  with  the  tong  but 
women  of  mine  ain  sect.  I  wish,  Mr.  Butler,  I  kenn'd  ony  thing 
that  wad  mak  ye  weel,  for  they  hae  mair  medicines  in  this  town 
of  York  than  wad  cure  a'  Scotlacid,  and  surely  some  of  them 
wad  be  gude  for  your  complaints.  If  ye  had  a  kindly  motherly 
body  to  nurse  ye,  and  no  to  let  ye  waste  yoursell  wi'  reading — 
whi&L  ye  read  mair  than  eneugh  with  the  bairns  in  the  schule 
— and  to  gie  ye  warm  milk  in  the  morning,  I  wad  be  mair  easy 
for  ye.  Dear  Mr.  Butler,  keep  a  good  heart,  for  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  Ane  that  kens  better  what  is  gude  for  us  than  we  ken 
what  is  for  oursells.  I  hae  nae  doubt  to  do  that  for  which  I 
am  come :  I  canna  doubt  it — I  winna  think  to  doubt  it ;  be- 
cause, if  I  haena  full  assurance,  how  shall  I  bear  myself  with 
earnest  entreaties  in  the  great  folks'  presence!  But  to  ken 
that  ane's  purpose  is  right,  and  to  make  their  heart  strong,  is 
the  way  to  get  through  the  warst  day's  daig.  The  bairns' 
rime  says,  the  warst  blast  of  the  borrowing  days  *  oouldna  kill 
the  three  silly  poor  hog-lambs.  And  if  it  be  God's  pleasure,  we 
that  are  sindered  in  sorrow  may  meet  again  in  joy,  even  on  this 
hither  side  of  Jordan.  I  dinna  bid  ye  mind  what  I  said  at  our 
partin'  anent  my  poor  father  and  that  misfortunate  lassie,  for 
I  ken  you  will  do  sae  for  the  sake  of  Christian  charity,  whilk 
is  mair  than  the  entreaties  of  her  that  is  your  servant  to 
command,  Jeanib  Dbans.' 

«  See  Koto  80. 
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This  letter  also  had  a  postscript  '  Dear  Reuben,  If  ye  think 
that  it  wad  hae  been  right  for  me  to  have  mud  mair  and  kinder 
things  to  ye,  just  think  that  I  hae  written  sae,  since  I  am  sure 
that  I  widh  a'  that  is  kind  and  right  to  ye  and  by  ye.  Te  will 
think  I  am  turned  waster,  for  I  wear  dean  hose  and  shoon 
every  day;  but  it's  the  fashion  here  for  decent  bodies,  and 
ilka  land  has  its  ain  lauch.  Ower  and  aboon  a',  if  laughing 
days  were  e'er  to  come  back  again  till  us,  ye  wad  laugh  weel 
to  see  my  round  face  at  the  far  end  of  a  strae  hcn-gracty  that 
looks  as  muokle  and  round  as  the  middell  aisle  in  Uberton 
kirk«  But  it  sheds  the  sun  weel  a^  and  keeps  uncecTil  folk 
frae  staring  as  if  ane  were  a  worriecow.  I  sail  tell  ye  by  writ 
how  I  come  on  wi'  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  when  I  won  up  to 
Lunnon«  Direct  a  line,  to  say  how  ye  are,  to  me^  to  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Glass,  tobacconist^  at  the  sign  of  the  Thistle, 
Lunnon,  whUk,  if  it  assures  me  of  your  health,  will  make  my 
mind  sae  muckle  easier.  Excuse  bad  spelling  and  writing,  as 
I  have  ane  ill  pen.' 

The  orthography  of  these  epistles  may  seem  to  the  southron 
to  require  a  better  apology  than  the  letter  expresses,  though  a 
bad  pen  was  the  excuse  of  a  certain  Galwegian  laizd  for  bad 
spelling ;  but|  on  behalf  of  the  heroine,  I  would  have  them  to 
Imow  that,  thanks  to  the  care  of  Butler,  Jeanie  Deans  wrote 
and  spelled  fifty  times  better  than  half  the  women  of  rank  in 
Scotland  at  that  period,  whose  strange  orthography  and  singular 
diction  form  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  good  sense  which  their 
correspondence  usually  intimates. 

For  the  rest,  in  the  tenor  of  these  epistles,  Jeanie  expressed, 
perhaps,  more  hopes,  a  firmer  courage,  and  better  spirits  than 
she  actually  felt  But  this  was  with  the  amiable  idea  of  reliey- 
ing  her  father  and  lover  from  apprehensions  on  her  account, 
wlach  she  was  sensible  must  greatly  add  to  their  other  troubles. 
'If  they  think  me  weel,  and  like  to  do  weel,'  said  the  poor 
pilgrim  to  herself  'my  father  will  be  kinder  to  Effie,  and  Butler 
will  be  kinder  to  himself.  For  I  ken  weel  that  they  will  think 
mair  o'  me  than  I  do  o'  mysell.' 

Accordingly,  she  sealed  her  letters  carefully,  and  put  them 
into  the  poet-office  with  her  own  hand,  after  many  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  time  in  which  they  were  Ukely  to  reach  Edinburgh. 
When  this  duty  was  performed,  she  readily  accepted  her  land- 
lady's pressing  invitation  to  dine  with  her,  and  remain  till  the 
next  morning.     The  hostess,  as  we  have  said,  was  her  oountiy- 
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womaiiy  and  the  eagemeas  with  whioh  Soottiah  pec^Ie  meet^ 
CQmmuiiiGatey  and,  to  tbe  extent  of  their  power,  aasiBt  each 
other,  although  it  is  often  objected  to  lis  as  a  prejudioe  and 
narrowness  of  sentunent,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  arise  from  a 
most  justifiable  and  honourable  feeling  of  patriotism,  combined 
with  a  conviction,  which,  if  undeserved,  would  long  since  have 
been  confuted  by  experience,  that  the  habits  and  principles  of 
the  nation  are  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  the  chaiacter  of  the 
individual.  At  any  rate,  if  the  extensive  influence  of  this 
national  partiality  be  considered  as  an  additional  tie,  binding 
man  to  man,  and  oaUii^  forth  the  good  offices  of  such  as  can 
render  them  to  the  countryman  who  happens  to  need  them,  we 
think  it  must  be  found  to  exceed,  as  an  active  and  efficient 
motive  to  generosily,  that  more  impartial  and  wider  principle 
of  general  benevolence,  whioh  we  have  sometimes  seen  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  assisting  no  individual  whatever. 

Mrs.  Bickerton,  lady  of  the  ascendant  of  the  Seven  Stars,  in 
the  Castle  Gate,  York,  was  deeply  infected  with  the  unfortunate 
prejudices  of  her  country.  Indeed,  she  displayed  so  much 
kindness  to  Jeanie  Deans  (because  she  herself,  being  a  Merse 
woman,  *  marched '  with  Midlothian,  in  which  Jeanie  was  bom), 
showed  such  motherly  regard  to  her,  and  such  anxiety  for  her 
farther  progress,  that  Jeanie  thought  herself  safe,  though  by 
temper  sufficiently  cautious,  in  communicating  her  whole  stoiy 
to  her. 

Afrs.  Bickerton  raised  her  hands  and  eyes  at  the  recital,  and 
exhibited  much  wonder  and  pity.  But  she  also  gave  some 
effectual  good  advice. 

She  required  to  know  the  strength  of  Jeanie's  purse,  reduced 
by  her  deposit  at  Liberton  and  tiie  necessary  ezpmse  of  her 
journey  to  about  fifteen  pounds.  'Thi%'  she  said,  'would  do 
very  well,  providing  she  could  carry  it  a'  safe  to  London.' 

*  Safe  1 '  answered  Jeanie.  *  Fse  warrant  my  oanying  it  safe, 
the  needful  expenses.' 

'Ay,  but  highwaymen,  lassie,'  said  Mrs.  Bickerton ;  'for  ye 
axe  come  into  a  more  civilised,  that  is  to  say,  a  more  rpguish, 
country  than  the  north,  and  how  ye  are  to  get  forward  I  do  not 
profess  to  know.  If  ye  ooukL  wait  here  eight  days,  our  waggons 
would  go  up,  and  I  would  reconmiend  you  to  Joe  Broadwheel, 
who  wotdd  see  you  safe  to  the  Swan  and  Two  Necks.  And 
dinna  sneeze  at  Joe,  if  he  should  be  for  drawing  up  wi'  you,' 
continued  Mis,  Bickerton,  her  aoquixed  Ekigjish  mingling  with 
her  national  or  original  dialect;  'he'sahandyboy,andawantery 
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and  no  hd  belter  thou^^t  o'  oq  die  zoed;  and  the  Riglidi 
make  good  hnriiaxids  enoogli,  witneoB  mj  poor  xnan,  Moeea 
BiokertOB,  as  is  i'  the  kizkjud.' 

Jeanie  hastened  to  aay  that  ahe  oould  not  posablj  wait  for 
the  setting  forth  of  Joe  Broad  wheel ;  being  intemaUy  bj  no 
means  gratified  with  the  idea  of  heoeming  the  object  of  his 
attention  during  the  joamer. 

' Aweely  lass,'  answered  uie  good  landlady,  'then  thoa  mnst 
pickle  in  thine  ain  poke^iook,  and  bookie  thy  girdle  Inline  ain 
gate.  But  take  my  advioe^  and  hide  thy  gold  in  thy  Btay%  and 
keep  a  piece  or  two  and  some  silTsr,  in  case  thon  be'st  spoke 
withal ;  for  there's  as  wud  lads  haimt  within  a  day's  walk  from 
hence  as  on  the  Braes  of  Doune  in  Perthshire.  And,  laaa,  thoa 
ma.w«n«.  gang  staling  throng  Lunnon,  asking  wha  kens  link 
Olass  at  the  sign  o'  the  Thiirtle;  many,  they  would  laugh  tiiee 
to  Bcom.  But  gang  tiiou  to  Uiis  honest  man,'  and  she  put  a 
direction  into  Jeanie^B  hand, '  he  kens  maist  part  of  the  sponsible 
Scottish  folk  in  the  city,  and  he  will  find  out  your  friend  for  thee.' 

Jeanie  took  the  littie  introductoiT  letter  with  sincere  thanks ; 
but^  something  alarmed  on  the  subject  of  the  highway  robbers, 
her  mind  recurred  to  what  Batdifie  had  mentioned  to  her,  and 
briefly  relating  the  dreumstanoes  which  placed  a  document  so 
eztraordinaiy  in  her  hands,  she  put  the  p^per  he  had  given  her 
into  the  hand  of  Mrs.  BSckerton. 

The  Lady  of  the  Seven  Stars  did  not^  indeed,  ring  a  bell, 
because  such  was  not  the  feudiion  of  the  tbne^  but  she  whistled 
onasilyer-caU,  which  was  hung  by  her  side,  and  a  tight  serving- 
maiden  entered  the  room. 

'Tell  Dick  Ostler  to  come  here,'  said  Mrs.  Bickerton. 

Dick  Ostler  accordingly  made^his  appearance— a  queer,  know- 
ing, shambling  animal^  with  a  hatdiet-fekce,  a  squint^  a  game  aim, 
and  a  limp. 

'Diok  Ostler,'  said  Mrs.  Bickerton,  in  a  tone  of  authority 
that  showed  she  was^  at  least  by  adoption,  ToriuihirB  too^ 
'thou  knowest  most  people  and  most  things  o'  the  road.' 

*  ^^  ^ye,  God  hcdp  me,  mistress,'  said  Dick,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  betwixt  a  repentant  and  a  knowing  expression — 
'eye !  I  ha'  know'd  a  thing  or  twa  i'  ma  day,  mistress.'  He 
looked  sharp  and  laughed,  looked  grave  and  si^ed,  as  one 
who  was  prepared  to  taJce  the  matter  either  way. 

'Eenst  thou  this  wee  bit  paper  amang  the  rest^  man)'  said 
Mrs.  Kckerton,  htmAmQ  him  tho  protection  which  Batdiflfo  had 
giv^d  Jeanie  Deans. 
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When  Diok  had  looked  at  the  paper,  he  winked  irith  one 
eyOy  extended  his  groteBque  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  like  a 
navigable  canal,  .scratched  his  head  powerfollj,  and  then  said, 
'  Ken  1  Ay,  maybe  we  ken  mimmat^  an  it  w«ena  for,  harm  to 
him,  mifltreiyL' 

'None  in  the  worMi'  said  Mrs.  Biokerton;  'only  a  dram  of 
Hollands  to  thyself,  man,  an  thou  will't  speak.' 

*  Why,  then,'  said  Dick,  giving  the  head-band  of  his  breeches 
a  knowing  hoist  with  one  himd,  and  kicking  out  one  foot  behind 
him  to  accommodate  the  adjustment  of  that  important  habili- 
ment^ '  I  dares  to  say  the  pass  will  be  kenn'd  wed  enough  on  the 
road,  an  that  be  all.' 

'But  what  sort  of  a  lad  was  he! '  said  Mrs.  Bickerton,  wink- 
ing to  Jeanie,  as  proud  of  her  knowing  hostler. 

'  Why,  what  ken  1 1  Jim  the  Bat !  why  he  was  cock  o'  the 
North  within  this  twelmonth,  he  and  Scotch  Wilscm,  Handle 
Dandie,  as  they  called  him.  But  he's  been  out  o'  this  oountiy 
a  while,  as  I  nckon ;  but  ony  gentleman  as  keeps  the  road  o' 
this  side  Stamford  will  respect  Jim's  pass.' 

Without  askuDg  farther  questions,  the  landlady  fiUed  Dick 
Ostler  a  bumper  of  Hollands.  He  ducked  with  his  head  and 
shonlderB,  scraped  with  his  more  advanced  hoof,  bolted  the 
alcohol,  to  use  the  learned  phrase,  and  withdrew  to  his  own 
domains. 

'  I  would  advise  thee,  Jeanie,'  said  Mrs.  Bickerton,  '  an  thou 
meetest  with  ugly  customers  o'  the  road,  to  show  them  this  fait 
paper,  for  it  will  serve  thee,  assure  thyself.' 

A  neat  little  supper  concluded  the  evening.  The  exported 
Scotswoman,  Mrs.  Bickerton  by  name,  eat  heartaly  of  one  or 
two  seasoned  dishes^  drank  some  sound  old  ale,  and  a  glass  of 
stiff  negus,  while  she  gave  Jeanie  a  history  of  her  gout^  admir- 
ing how  it  was  possible  that  she,  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
for  many  generations  had  been  fanners  in  Lammeimuir,  could 
have  come  by  a  disorder  so  totally  unknown  to  them.  Jeanie 
did  not  choose  to  offend  her  friendly  landlady  by  speaking  her 
mind  on  the  probable  origin  of  this  complaint ;  but  she  thought 
on  the  flesh-pots  of  Eg^t^  and,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties  to 
better  fare,  made  her  evening  meal  upon  vegetables,  with  a 
glass  of  faxr  water. 

Mrs.  Biokerton  assured  her  that  the  aooeptanoe  of  any 
reckoning  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  furnished  her  with 
credentials  to  her  correspondent  in  London,  and  to  several  inns 
upon  the  road  where  tme  had  some  influence  or  interest,  re- 
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ikimded  her  of  the  preoautkniB  she  should  adi^t  lor  oaDLoealing 
her  money,  and,  aa  she  was  to  depart  earijin  the  moning^  took 
leave  of  her  very  afifbotionately,  taking  her  word  that  ahe  would 
Tisit  her  on  her  return  to  Sootland,  and  tell  her  how  ahe  had 
managed,  and  that  mmmmmn  homim  for  a  gom^  'all  how  and 
about  it'    TfaiB  Jeanie  faithfully  promiaed. 


CHAPTER  XXTX 

And  Keed  ftnd  Miaary,  Vice  ftnd  Duiger,  Und, 
In  skL  ftlKunflft,  eifoH  degraded  mind. 

As  our  tniTeller  set  out  early  on  the  eiupuBg  morning  to  pro- 
secute her  journey^  and  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  inn-yard, 
Diok  Ostler,  who  either  had  risen  early  or  n^lected  to  go  to 
bed,  either  oiicunurtanoe  being  equally  incident  to  his  oaSiing, 
hallooed  out  after  her — *The  top  of  the  morning  to  you, 
Mogjgie  (  fiaye  a  care  o*  Gunnerby  Hill,  young  one.  Bobin 
Hood's  dead  and  gwone,  but  there  be  takers  yet  in  the  yale  of 
Beeyer.'  Jeanie  looked  at  him  as  if  to  request  a  further  ex- 
planation, but^  with  a  leer,  a  shuffle^  and  a  shrug,  inimitable 
(unless  1^  Einery),  Dick  turned  ag^in  to  the  raw-boned  steed 
which  he  was  cnnTing^  and  sung  as  he  employed  the- comb  and 

brualt— 

'Bobin  Hood  wis  a  yBoman  good, 

And  his  bow  was  of  trusty  yew ; 
And  if  Bobin  said  stand  on  the  king's  lea-land. 
Pray,  why  ahonld  not  we  say  so  too  f ' 

Jeanie  pursued  her  journey  without  farther  inquiry,  for  tb«te 
was  nothing  in  Dick's  manner  that  inclined  her  to  prolong  their 
ccmference.  A  painful  day's  journey  brought  her  to  Ferry- 
bridge, the  best  inn,  then  and  since,  upon  the  great  northern 
road ;  and  an  introduction  from  Mrs.  Hckerton,  added  to  her 
own  simple  and  quiet  manners^  so  propitiated  Uie  landlady  of 
the  Swan  in  her  fayour  that  the  good  dame  procured  her  the 
conyenient  accommodation  of  a  pillion  and  post-horse  then  re- 
turning to  Tuzf  ord ;  so  that  she  accomplished,  upon  the  second 
day  after  leaying  York,  the  longest  journey  she  had  yet  made. 
She  was  a  good  deal  fatigued  by  a  mode  of  trayelling  to  which 
she  was  less  accustomed  than  to  walking,  and  it  was  consider- 
ably later  than  usual  on  the  ensuing  morning  that  she  felt 
herself  able  to  resume  her  pilgrimage.    At  noon  the  hundred- 
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anned  Treat,  and  die  blackened  miiu  of  Newark  Gasde,  de- 
molished in  the  great  Civil  War,  lay  before  her.  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  Jeanie  had  no  onriosity  to  make  antiquarian 
researches,  but,  entering  the  town,  went  straight  to  the  inn  to 
which  she  had  been  directed  at  Ferrybridge.  While  she  pro- 
cured some  refreshment^  she  observed  the  girl  who  brou^t  it 
to  her  looked  at  her  seyeral  times  with  fixed  and  peculiar 
interest,  and  at  last,  to  her  infinite  surprise,  inquired  if  her 
name  was  not  Deans^  and  if  she  was  not  a  Scotchwoman,  going 
to  London  upon  justice  business.  Jeanie,  with  all  her  sim- 
plicity ci  character,  had  some  of  the  caution  of  her  country, 
and,  according  to  Scottish  univerBal  custom,  she  answered  the 
question  by  another,  requesting  the  giil  would  tell  her  why  she 
asked  these  questions. 

The  Maiitomes  of  the  Saracen's  Head,  Newark,  replied,  'Two 
women  had  passed  that  morning,  who  had  made  inquiries  after 
one  Jeanie  Deans,  travelling  to  London  on  such  an  errand,  and 
cotdd  scarce  be  persuaded  Uiat  she  had  not  passed  on.' 

Much  surprised,  and  somewhat  alarmed,  for  what  is  m- 
explicable  is  usually  alarming,  Jeanie  questioned  the  wench 
about  the  particular  appearance  of  these  two  wvMnen,  but  could 
only  learn  that  the  one  was  aged  and  the  other  young ;  that 
the  latter  was  the  taller,  and  that  the  former  spoke  most,  and 
seemed  to  maintain  an  authorily  over  her  companion,  and  that 
both  spoke  with  the  Scottish  accent. 

This  conveyed  no  information  whatever,  and  with  an  in- 
describable presentiment  of  evil  designed  towards  her,  Jeanie 
adopted  the  resolution  of  taking  post-horses  for  the  next  stage. 
In  this,  however,  she  could  not  be  gratified ;  some  accidental 
circumstances  had  occasioned  what  is  called  a  nm  upon  the 
road,  and  the  landlord  could  not  accommodate  her  with  a  guide 
and  horses.  After  waiting  some  time,  in  hopes  that  a  pair  d 
horses  that  had  gone  soudiward  would  return  in  time  for  her 
use,  she  at  lengdi,  feeling  ashamed  of  her  own  pusillanimity, 
resolved  to  prosecute  her  journey  in  her  usual  manner. 

'It  was  all  plain  road,'  she  was  assured,  'except  a  high 
mountain,  called  Gunnerby  Hill,  about  three  iniles  fnxn 
Grantham,  which  was  her  stage  for  the  night.' 

'I'm  glad  to  hear  there's  a  hill,'  said  Jeanie,  'for  baith  my 
sight  and  my  very  feet  are  weary  o'  sic  tracts  o'  level  ground ; 
it  looks  a'  the  way  between  this  and  York  as  if  a'  the  land  had 
been  trenched  and  levelled,  whilk  is  very  wearisome  to  my 
Scotch  een.    When  I  lost  mght  of  a  muckle  blue  lull  they 
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Qg*  Ingleboco',  I  thought  I  hadna  a  friend  left  in  tiiis  stnnge 
land' 

*Ae  far  the  matter  of  that^  young  woman,'  mid  mine  hbsfc^ 
'an  you  be  bo  fond  o*  hill,  I  oarena  an  thou  couldst  eany 
Gunnerbj  away  with  thee  in  thy  lap^  for  it's  a  murder  to  post- 
honea.  But  here's  to  thy  journey,  and  mayst  thou  win  well 
through  it,  for  thou  is  a  bold  and  a  canny  lass.' 

So  saying,  he  took  a  powerful  pull  at  a  sdenm  tankard  of 
Home-brewed  ale. 

'I  hope  there  is  nae  bad  company  on  the  road,  sirt'  said 
Jeanie. 

'Why,  when  it's  dean  without  them  111  thatch  Oroby  pool 
wi'  paninkes.  But  there  arena  sae  numy  now;  and  since  they 
liae  lost  Jim  the  Bat,  they  hold  together  no  better  than  the 
men  of  Marsham  when  they  lost  their  common.  Take  a  drop 
ero  thou  goest,'  he  concluded,  offering  her  the  tankard;  'thou 
wilt  get  naething  at  night  save  Grantham  gruel,  nine  gnyts  and 
a  gallon  of  water.' 

Jeanie  courteously  declined  the  tankard,  and  inquired  what 
was  her  'lawing.' 

'Thy  lawing !  Heaven  help  thee^  wench  I  what  ca'st  thou 
thatf 

'It  is — I  was  wanting  to  ken  what  was  to  pay,'  replied 
Jeanie. 

'Payl  Lord  help  thee!  why,  nought^  woman;  we  hae 
drawn  no  liquor  but  a  gill  o'  beer,  and  the  Saracen's  Head  can 
spare  a  mouthful  o'  meat  to  a  stranger  like  o'  thee,  that  cannot 
apeak  Christian  language.  So  here's  to  thee  cmce  more.  ''The 
same  again,  quoth  Mark  of  Bellgrave^"'  and  he  took  another 
profound  pull  at  the  tankard. 

The  travellers  who  have  visited  Newark  more  lately  will 
not  itSL  to  remember  the  remarkably  civil  and  gentlemanly 
manners  of  the  person  who  now  keeps  the  principal  inn  there, 
and  may  find  some  amusement  in  contrasting  them  with  those 
of  his  more  rough  predecessor.  But  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  polish  has  worn  off  none  of  the  real  worth  of  the 
metal. 

Taking  leave  of  her  Lincolnshire  Gaius,  Jeanie  resumed  her 
solitary  walk,  and  was  somewhat  alarmed  when  evening  and 
twilight  overtook  her  in  the  open  ground  which  extends  to  the 
foot  of  Gunnerby  Hill,  and  is  intersected  with  patches  of  copse 
and  with  swampy  spots.  The  extensive  commons  on  the  north 
road,  most  of  which  are  now  inclosed,  and  in  general  a  relaxed 
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Atate  of  polioe,  exposed  the  trayeller  to  a  highiray  robl)ei7  in 
a  degree  which  is  now  unknown,  exceptuig  in  the  immecUate 
yicinitj  of  the  metropolis.  Aware  of  this  ciroumstanoe,  Jeanie 
mended  her  paoe  when  she  heard  the  trampling  of  a  horse 
behind,  and  instinctiyely  drew  to  one  side  of  the  road,  as  if  to 
allow  as  much  room  for  the  rider  to  pass  as  might  be  possible. 
When  the  animal  came  up,  she  found  that  it  was  beanng  two 
women,  the  one  placed  on  a  side-saddle,  the  other  on  a  pillion 
behind  her,  as  may  still  occasionally  be  seen  in  England. 

'A  braw  gude  night  to  ye,  Jeanie  Deans,'  said  the  foremost 
female,  as  the  horse  passed  our  heroine.  'What  think  ye  o' 
yon  bonny  hill  yonder,  lifting  its  brow  to  the  moon  t  Trow  ye 
yon's  the  gate  to  Heaven,  that  ye  are  sae  fain  oft  Maybe  we 
may  win  there  the  night  yet,  Qod  sain  us,  though  our  minnie 
here's  rather  dreich  in  the  upgang.' 

The  speaker  kept  changing  her  seat  in  the  saddle,  and  half ^ 
stopping  the  horse,  as  she  brought  her  body  round,  while  the 
woman  that  sate  behind  her  on  the  pillion  seemed  to  urge  her 
on,  in  words  which  Jeanie  heard  but  imperfectly. 

'Hand  your  tongue,  ye  moon-raised  b !  what  is  your 

business  with ^  or  with  Heaven  or  Hell  either  t ' 

'  Troth,  mither,  no  muckle  wi'  Heaven,  I  doubt^  considering 
wha  I  cany  ahint  me ;  and  as  for  HeU,  it  will  fight  its  ain  battle 
at  its  ain  time,  I'se  be  bound.  Come,  naggie,  trot  awa',  man, 
an  as  thou  wert  a  broomstick,  for  a  witch  rides  thee— 

With  my  curoh  on  my  foot,  and  my  dioe  on  my  hand, 

I  glanoe  like  the  wilofire  through  brngh  and  tnrongh  land.' 

The  tramp  of  the  horse,  and  the  increasing  distance,  drowned 
the  rest  of  her  song,  but  Jeanie  heard  for  some  time  the  in- 
articulate sounds  ring  along  the  waste. 

Our  pilgrim  remained  stupified  with  imdefined  apprehensions. 
The  being  named  by  her  name  in  so  wild  a  manner,  and  in  a 
strange  oountiy,  without  further  explanation  or  communing, 
by  a  person  who  thus  strangely  flitted  forward  and  disappeared 
before  her,  came  near  to  the  supernatural  sounds  in  Comua : 

The  aiiy  tongne^  whioh  syllable  men's  names 
On  sanoB,  ai^l  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 

And  although  widely  different  in  features,  deportment^  and  rank 
from  the  Lady  of  that  enchanting  masque,  the  continuation  of 
the  passage  may  be  happily  applied  to  Jeanie  Deans  upon  this 
singular  cdarm ; 
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These  thougbts  may  etertle  well,  bat  not  Mtonnd 
The  virtaous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  ohampiim— CSonscience. 

In  £aot»  it  was,  with  €txB  reoolleotion  of  the  a£footionate  and 
dutiful  errand  on  which  she  was  engaged,  her  right,  if  such  a 
word  oonld  he  applicable,  to  expect  protection  in  a  taak  bo  merit- 
orious. She  had  not  adyanoed  much  farther,  with  a  mind 
calmed  by  these  refiectionfl,  when  she  was  disturbed  by  a  new 
and  more  instant  subject  of  terror.  Two  men,  who  had  been 
lurking  among  some  copse,  started  up  as  she  advanced,  and 
met  her  on  the  road  in  a  menacing  manner.  *  Stand  and  deliver,' 
said  one  of  them,  a  short  stout  f eUow,  in  a  smock-frodc,  such 
as  are  worn  by  waggoners. 

'The  woman,'  said  the  other,  a  tall  thin  figure,  *does  not 
understand  the  words  of  action.  Tour  money,  my  precious,  or 
your  life  1 ' 

'  I  have  but  very  little  money,  gentlemen,'  said  poor  Jeanie^ 
tendering  that  portion  which  she  had  separated  from  her  prin- 
cipal stock,  and  kept  apart  for  such  an  emergency ;  *  but  if  you 
are  resolved  to  have  it,  to  be  sure  you  must  have  it.' 

'This  won't  do,  my  girL  D — n  me,  if  it  shall  pass  1'  said 
the  shorter rufSan ;  'do ye  think  gentlemen  are  to  hasard  their 
lives  on  the  road  to  be  cheated  in  this  way  9  Well  have  every 
farthing  you  have  got>  or  we  wiQ  strip  you  to  the  skin,  curse  me.' 

His  companion,  who  seemed  to  have  something  like  com- 
passion for  Ihe  hoxTor  which  Jeanie's  countenance  now  expressed, 
said,  'No,  no,  Tom,  this  is  one  of  the  precious  sisters,  and  we'll 
take  her  word,  for  once,  without  putting  her  to  the  stripping 
proof.  Hark  ye,  my  lass,  if  youll  look  up  to  heaven  and  say 
this  is  the  last  penny  you  have  about  ye,  why,  hang  it,  we'll  let 
you  pass.' 

'  i  am  not  free,'  answered  Jeanie,  'to  say  what  I  have  about 
me,  gendemen,  for  there's  life  and  death  depends  on  my  journey ; 
but  if  you  leave  me  as  much  as  finds  me  in  bread  and  water,  111 
be  satisfied,  and  thank  you,  and  pray  for  you.' 

'  D — n  your  prayers ! '  said  the  shorter  fellow ;  '  that's  a  coin 
that  won't  pass  wil^  us';  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  motion 
to  seize  her. 

'  Stay,  gentlemen,'  Ratcliffe's  pass  suddenly  occurring  to  her ; 
'  perhaps  you  know  this  paper.' 

'What  the  devil  is  she  after  now,  Frank)'  said  the  more 
savage  ruffian.  'Do  you  look  at  it,  for  d — ^n  me  if  I  could  read 
it,  if  it  were  for  the  benefit  of  my  cleigy.' 
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<This  ifl  a  jark  from  Jim  Batoli£fe,'  said  the  taller, 
looked  at  the  bit  of  paper.      "The  wench  must  paaa  bj  our 
cutter's  law.' 

'I  say  no,'  answered  his  ocnnpanion.  'Bat  has  left  the  lay, 
and  turned  bloodhound,  they  say.' 

'We  may  need  a  good  turn  from  him  all  the  same,'  said  the 
taller  ruffian  again. 

'But  what  are  we  to  dothenf'  said  the  shorter  man.  'We 
promised,  you  know,  to  strip  the  wench  and  send  her  begging 
back  to  her  own  beggarly  country,  and  now  you  are  for  letting 
her  go  on.' 

'I  did  not  say  that,'  said  the  other  fellow,  and  whispered  to 
his  companion,  who  roplied,  '  Be  alive  about  it  then,  and  don't 
keep  chattering  till  some  trayellerB  come  up  to  nab  us.' 

'  You  must  follow  us  off  the  road,  young  woman,'  said  the 
taller. 

'For  the  love  of  God  1'  ezdaimed  Jeanie^  'as  yon  were  bom 
of  woman,  dinna  ask  me  to  leave  the  road  I  rather  take  all  I 
have  in  the  woild.' 

'What  the  devil  is  the  wench  afraid  off  said  the  other 
fellow.  'I  tell  you  you  shall  come  to  no  hann;  but  if  you  will 
not  leave  the  road  and  come  with  us,  d — ^n  m%  but  I'll  beat 
your  brains  out  where  you  stand.' 

'Thou  art  a  rough  bear,  Tom,'  said  his  companion.  'An  ye 
touch  her.  111  give  ye  a  shake  by  the  collar  shall  make  the 
Leicester  beans  rattle  in  thy  guts.  Never  mind  him,  giil ;  I 
will  not  allow  him  to  lay  a  finger  on  you,  if  you  walk  quietly  on 
with  us;  but  if  you  keep  jabbering  there,  d — ^n  me,  but  111 
leave  him  to  settle  it  with  you.' 

This  threat  conveyed  all  that  is  terrible  to  the  imagination 
of  poor  Jeanie^  who  saw  in  him  that  'was  of  milder  mood '  her 
only  protection  from  the  most  brutal  treatment.  She^  there- 
fore, not  only  followed  him,  but  even  held  him  by  the  sleeve, 
lest  he  should  escape  from  her;  and  the  feUow,  haidened  as  he 
was,  seemed  something  touched  by  these  marks  of  confidence, 
and  repeatedly  assured  her  that  he  would  suffer  her  to  receive 
no  harm. 

They  conducted  their  prisoner  in  a  direction  leading  rnxxe 
and  mora  fnnn  the  public  road,  but  she  observed  that  they  kept 
a  sort  of  track  or  bye-path,  which  relieved  her  from  part  of  l^r 
apprehensions,  which  would  have  been  greatly  increased  had 
they  not  seemed  to  follow  a  determined  and  ascertained  route. 
After  about  half  an  hour's  walking,  all  three  in  profound  silence, 
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they  approached  an  old  bam,  whidi  stood  on  the  edge  of  eonxe 
cultivated  ground,  but  remote  from  ereiything  like  a  habits- 
tion.  It  was  itself,  howeyer,  tenanted,  for  there  was  light  in 
the  windows. 

One  of  the  footpads  scratched  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  a  ftoiale,  and  they  entered  with  their  unhappy  prisoner. 
Aa  old  woman,  who  was  {weparing  food  by  the  asststance  of  a 
stifling  fire  of  lighted  dutfooal,  ai^ed  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
devil,  what  they  brought  the  wench  there  for,  and  why  they 
did  not  strip  her  and  turn  her  abroad  on  the  conmion. 

'Come,  come.  Mother  Blood,'  said  the  tall  man,  'well  do 
what's  right  to  oblige  you,  and  well  do  no  more;  we  are  bad 
enough,  but  not  i^ch  as  you  would  make  us — devils  in- 
carnate.' 

^She  has  got  a  jark  from  Jim  Batdiffe,' said  the  short  fellow, 
'and  Frank  here  won't  hear  of  our  putting  her  through  the 
milL' 

'No,  that  wiU  I  not»  by  Gk—d!'  answered  Frank;  'but  if 
old  Mother  Blood  could  keep  her  here  for  a  little  while,  or  send 
her  back  to  Scotland,  without  hurting  her,  why,  I  see  no  hann 
in  that^  not  L' 

'I'D  tell  you  what^  Frank  Levitt^'  said  the  old  woman,  'if 
you  call  me  Mother  Blood  again,  111  paint  this  gulley  (and  she 
held  a  knife  up  as  if  about  to  make  good  her  threat)  in  the 
best  blood  in  your  body,  my  bonny  boy.' 

'The  price  of  ointment  must  be  up  in  the  north,'  said  Frank, 
'that  puts  Mother  Blood  so  much  out  of  humour.' 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  fury  darted  her  knife  at 
him  with  the  vengeful  dexterity  of  a  wild  Indian.  As  he  was 
on  his  guard,  he  avoided  the  nussile  by  a  sudden  motion  of  his 
head,  but  it  whistled  past  his  ear  and  stuck  deep  in  the  day 
wall  of  a  partition  behind. 

'Come,  come,  mother,'  said  the  robber,  sehdng  her  by  both 
wrists,  'I  shall  teach  you  who's  master';  and  so  saying,  he 
forced  the  hag  backwards  by  main  force,  who  strove  vehemently 
unto  she  sui^  on  a  bundi  of  straw,  and  then  letting  go  her 
hands,  he  held  up  his  finger  towards  her  in  the  menacing  posture 
by  whidi  a  maniac  is  intimidated  by  his  keeper.  It  appeared 
to  produce  the  desired  effect;  for  she  did  not  attempt  to  rise 
from  the  seat  on  whidi  he  had  placed  her,  or  to  resume  any 
measures  of  actual  violence,  but  wrung  her  withered  hands  witJ^ 
impotent  rage,  and  brayed  and  howled  like  a  demoniac 

'Iwill  keep  my  promise  with  you,  you  old  devil,'Baid  Frank; 
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^  the  wench  ahail  not  go  forward  on  the  London  road^batlwiU 
not  have  tou  toudi  a  hair  of  her  head,  if  it  were  but  for  your 
insolence/ 

This  intimation  seemed  to  compose  in  some  degree  the 
yehement  passioa  of  the  old  hag ;  and  while  her  exclamations 
and  howls  sunk  into  a  low,  maundering,  growling  tone  of  voice, 
another  personage  was  added  to  this  singular  party. 

<£h,  Frank  Levitt,'  said  this  new-comer,  who  entered  with 
a  hop,  step,  and  jump^  which  at  once  conveyed  her  from  the 
door  into  the  centre  of  the  party,  'were  ye  killing  our mothert 
or  were  ye  cutting  the  grunter's  weasand  that  Tarn  brought  in 
this  morning  t  or  have  ye  been  reading  your  prayers  backward, 
to  bring  up  my  auld  acquaintance  the  deil  amang  ye  t ' 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  was  so  particular  that  Jeanie  im- 
mediately recc^;msed  the  woman  who  had  rode  faremoBt  of  the 
pair  which  passed  her  just  before  she  met  the  robbers ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  irreatl  V  increased  her  terror,  as  it  served  to 
dum  tiuit  the  miao^  (Ligned  against  her  ^  pnmeditated. 
though  by  whom,  or  for  what  cause,  she  was  totally  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.  From  the  style  of  her  conversation,  the  reader 
also  may  probably  acknowledge  in  this  female  an  old  acquaint- 
ance in  the  earlier  part  of  our  narrative. 

'  Out,  ye  mad  devil ! '  said  Tom,  whom  she  had  disturbed  in 
the  middle  of  a  draught  of  some  liquor  with  which  he  had  found 
means  of  accommodating  himself ;  *  betwixt  your  Bess  of  Bedlam 
pranks  and  your  dam's  frenzies  a  man  might  live  quieter  in 
the  devil's  den  than  here.'  And  he  again  resumed  the  brokm 
jug  out  of  which  he  had  been  drinking. 

'  And  what's  this  o't  t '  said  the  madwoman,  dancing  up  to 
Jeanie  Deans,  who,  although  in  great  tenor,  yet  watched  the 
scene  with  a  resolution  to  let  nothing  pass  unnoticed  which 
might  be  serviceable  in  assisting  her  to  escape,  or  informing  her 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  her  situation,  and  the  danger  attending 
it.  'What's  this  o't  f  again  exclaimed  Madge  Wil^re.  'Douce 
Davie  Deans,  the  auld  doited  Whig  body's  ^ughter  in  a  gipsy's 
bam,  and  the  night  setting  in ;  this  is  a  sight  for  sair  een  1 
Eh,  sirs,  the  falling  off  o'  the  godly  1  And  the  t'other  sister's 
in  the  tolbooth  at  Edinburgh !  I  am  veiy  sorry  for  her,  for  my 
share ;  it's  my  mother  wusses  01  to  her,  and  no  me,  though 
maybe  I  hae  as  muckle  cause.' 

'  Hark  ye,  Madge,'  said  the  taller  ruffian,  'you  have  not  such 
a  touch  of  the  devU's  blood  as  the  hag  your  mother,  who  may 
be  his  dam  for  what  I  know ;  take  this  young  woman  to  your 
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kenzielf  and  do  not  let  the  devil  enter,  though  he  should  aek  in 
God's  name.' 

'On  ay,  that  I  will,  Frank,'  said  Madge^  taking  hold  of 
Jeanie  by  the  arm,  and  pulling  her  along ; '  for  it's  no  for  deoent 
Christian  young  leddies,  like  her  and  me,  to  be  keeping  the  like 
o'  you  and  Tyburn  Tarn  company  at  this  time  o'  night.  Sae  gude 
e'en  t'ye,  sirs,  and  mony  o'  them ;  and  may  ye  a'  sleep  till  the 
hangman  wauken  ye,  and  then  it  will  be  weel  for  the  oountiy.' 

Sie  then,  as  her  wild  fancy  seemed  suddenly  to  prompt  her, 
walked  demurely  towards  her  mother,  who,  seated  by  the  char- 
coal fire,  with  the  reflection  of  the  red  light  on  her  withered 
and  distorted  features,  marked  by  erery  evil  passion,  seemed 
the  Tory  picture  of  Hecate  at  her  infernal  rites ;  and  suddenly 
dropping  on  her  knees,  said,  with  the  manner  of  a  six  years  old 
child,  *  Mammie,  hear  me  say  my  prayers  before  I  go  to  bed, 
and  say  Qod  bless  my  bonny  face,  as  ye  used  to  do  lang  syne.' 

*  The  deil  flay  the  hide  o'  it  to  sole  his  brogn^'M^'  ^ '  c»id  the 
old  lady,  aiming  a  buffet  at  the  supplicant  in  answer  to  her 
duteous  request. 

The  blow  missed  Madge,  who,  being  probably  acquainted  by 
ej^rience  with  the  mode  in  which  her  mother  was  wont  to 
confer  her  maternal  benedictions,  slipt  out  of  arm's  length  with 
great  dexterity  and  quickness.  The  hag  then  started  up,  and, 
seizing  a  pair  of  old  fire-tongs,  would  have  amended  her  motion 
by  beating  out  the  brains  either  of  her  daughter  or  Jeanie,  she 
did  not  seem  greatly  to  care  which,  when  her  hand  was  once 
more  arrested  by  the  man  whom  they  called  Frank  Levitt,  who^ 
seizing  her  by  the  shoulder,  flung  her  from  him  with  great 
-violence,  exclaiming,  '  What,  Mother  Damnable,  again,  and  in 
mysovereign  presence!  Hark  ye,  Madge  of  Bedlam,  get  to  your 
bole  with  your  playfellow,  or  we  shall  have  the  devil  to  pay  here, 
and  nothing  to  pay  him  with.' 

Madge  took  Levitt's  advice,  retreating  as  fast  as  she  could, 
and  dragging  Jeanie  along  with  her,  into  a  sort  of  recess,  parti- 
tioned off  from  the  rest  of  the  bam,  and  filled  with  straw,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  it  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
slumber.  The  moonlight  shone  through  an  open  hole  upon  a 
pillion,  a  paokHsaddle,  and  one  or  two  wallets,  the  travelling 
furniture  of  Madge  and  her  amiable  mother.  'Now,  saw  ye 
e'er  in  your  life,'  said  Madge,  'sae  dainty  a  chamber  of  deasf 
See  as  the  moon  shines  down  sae  caller  on  the  fresh  strae  1 
There's  no  a  pleasanter  cell  in  Bedlam,  for  as  braw  a  place  as  it 
is  on  the  outside.    Were  ye  erer  in  Bedlam  ? ' 
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No,'  MQSwered  Jeanie  faintiy^  appalled  by  the  queatkni  and 
the  way  in  which  it  iras  put^  yet  willing  to  soothe  her  inaaoe 
oompuiion;  being  in  ciroumstanoeB  io  unhappily  pxBoarious  that 
eren  the  sooiet^  of  this  gibbering  madwoman  seemed  a  i^ieoieB 
of  protection. 

'Never  in  Bedlam ! '  said  Madge,  as  if  with  some  Boiprise. 
*Bat  yell  hae  been  in  the  cells  at  Edinbiughr 

'  Never/  repeated  Jeanie. 

'  Weel,  I  think  thae  daft  carles  the  magistrates  send  naebody 
to  Bedlam  but  me ;  they  maun  hae  an  unco  respect  for  me,  for 
whenever  I  am  brought  to  them  they  aye  hae  me  back  to 
BedLun.  Bat  troth,  Jeanie  (she  said  this  in  a  very  confidential 
tone),  to  tell  ye  my  private  mind  about  it,  I  thmk  ye  are  at 
nae  great  loss;  for  the  keeper's  a  cross  patc^  and  he  mannhae 
it  a'  his  ain  gate,  to  be  sure,  or  he  makes  the  place  waiir  than 
hell.  I  often  tell  him  he's  the  daf test  in  a'  the  house.  But 
what  are  they  making  sic  a  skirling  fort  Deil  ane  o'  them's  get 
in  here ;  it  wadna  be  mensef  u'  1  I  will  sit  wi'  my  back  again 
the  door;  it  winna  be  that  easy  stirring  me.' 

'Madge!'— 'Madge!'— 'Madge  Wildfirol'—' Madge  devil! 
what  have  ye  done  with  the  horsef '  was  repeatedly  asked  by 
the  men  without. 

'He's  e'en  at  his  sapper,  puir  thing,'  answered  Madge ;  'deil 
an  ye  were  at  yours  too^  an  it  were  scauding  btimstane^  and 
then  we  wad  hae  less  o'  your  din.' 

'Hissupper!'  answeied  the  more  sulky  ruffian.  'What  d'ye 
mean  by  that)  Tell  me  where  he  is,  or  I  will  knock  your 
Bedlam  brains  out  1 ' 

'  He's  in  Qaffer  Gabblewood's  wheat-dose,  an  ye  maun  ken.' 

'His  wheat^dose,  you  crazed  jiltl'  answered  the  other,  with 
an  accent  of  great  indignation. 

'O,  dear  Tyburn  Tarn,  man,  what  ill  will  the  blades  of  the 
young  wheat  do  to  the  puir  naigt' 

'That  is  not  the  question,' said  the  other  robber ;  'but  what 
the  country  will  say  to  us  to-monow  when  they  see  him  in  such 
quarters.  Qo,  Tom,  and  bring  him  in;  and  avoid  the  soft 
ground,  my  lad ;  leave  no  hoof-track  behhid  you.' 

'I  think  you  give  me  always  the  fag  of  it,  whatever  is  to  be 
done,'  grumbled  his  companion. 

' "  Leap,  Laurence,  you're  long  enough," '  said  the  other ;  and 
the  fellow  left  the  bam  accordingly,  without  farther  remon- 
strance. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Madge  had  arranged  herself  for  repose  on 
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the  stcaw;  bufc  BtiH  in  a  half-aittiiig  portnve^  wiA' her  beck 
veeting  against  the  door  of  the  horely  whibh,  as  it  opened  in- 
wardsy  was  in  this  manner  kept  shnt  1^  the  weight  of  her 
person. 

*  There's  mair  shifts  bye  stealings  Jeanie^ '  said  Madge  Wildfire ; 
'though  whiles  I  can  hardly  get  our  mother  to  think  sae.  Wha 
wad  hae  thought  bat  myscSl  of  making  a  bolt  of  mj  ain  baok- 
banet  But  it's  no  sae-strong  as  thae  that  I  hae  seen  in  the 
tolbooth  at  Edinburgh.  The  hammermen  of  Edinburgh  are  to 
mj  mind  afore  the  world  for  making  stanchions^  ring-bolts, 
fetter-bolts,  bars,  and  locks.  And  ^ey  arena  that  bad  at 
girdles  for  carcakes  neither,  though  the  Cu'ross  hammermen 
haye  the  gree  for  tliat.  My  mother  had  ance  a  bonny  Cu'ioss 
girdle,  and  I  thought  to  have  baked  carcakes  on  it  for  my  puir 
wean  that's  dead  and  gane  nae  fair  way ;  but  we  maun  a'  dee, 
ye  ken,  Jeanie.  You  Gameronian  bodies  ken  that  brawly ;  and 
ye're  for  making  a  hell  upon  earth  that  ye  may  be  lees  imwillin' 
to  part  wi'  it.  But  as  touching  Bedlam,  that  ye  were  speaking 
about,  I'se  ne'er  reconmiend  it  muckle  the  tae  gate  or  the  tother, 
be  it  right,  be  it  wrang.  But  ye  ken  what  the  sang  saysf 
And,  pursuing  the  unconnected  and  floating  wanderings  of  her 
mind,  she  sung  aloud — 

'  In  the  bonny  ooUb  of  Bedlam, 
Ere  I WM  ane-and-twenty, 
I  had  hempen  braoelets  strong, 
And  meny  whips,  din^-dong, 
And  prayer  and  fiMrting  pbiity. 

Weel,  Jeanie,  I  am  something  herse  the  night,  and  I  canna  sing 
muckle  malr;  and  troth,  I  think  I  am  gaun  to  sleep.' 

She  drooped  her  head  on  her  breast,  a  posture  from  which 
Jeanie,  who  would  haye  given  the  world  for  an  opportunity  of 
quiet  to  consider  the  means  and  the  probability  of  her  escape, 
was  veiy  careful  not  to  disturb  her.  After  nodding,  however,  for 
a  minute  or  two^  with  her  eyes  half  dosed,  the  imquiet  and  rest- 
lees  spirit  of  her  malady  again  assailed  Madge.  She  raised  her 
head  and  spoke,  but  with  a  lowered  tone,  which  was  again 
gradually  overcome  by  drowsiness,  to  which  the  fatigue  of  a  day's 
jotumey  on  horseback  had  probably  given  unwonted  occasion — 
'  I  dinna  ken  what  makes  me  sae  sleepy ;  I  amaist  never  sleep 
till  my  bonny  Lady  Moon  gangs  till  her  bed,  mair  by  token 
when  she's  at  the  full,  ye  ken,  rowing  aboon  us  yonder  in  her 
grand  silver  coach.     I  have  danced  to  her  my  lane  sometimes 
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for  very  joj^  and  whiles  dead  folk  came  and  danced  wi'  me^ 
the  like  o'  ^ook  Porteoufly  or  oay  body  I  had  kenn'd  when  I  was 
living;  for  ye  maun  ken  I  was  anoe  dead  myaelL'  Here  the 
poor  maniac  sung  in  a  low  and  wild  tone — 

'  My  banes  are  buried  in  yon  kirkyard 

Sae  far  ayont  the  aea, 
And  it  it  bat  my  blithesoime  i^uut 
That* 0  apeaking  now  to  thM. 

But>  after  a',  Jeanie»  my  woman,  naebody  kens  weel  wha's 
living  and  wha's  dead,— or  wha's  gane  to  Faiiyland,  there's 
another  question.  Whiles  I  think  my  puir  bairn's  dead ;  ye 
ken  very  weel  it's  buried,  but  that  signifies  naethin^.  I  have 
had  it  on  my  knee  a  hundred  times,  and  a  hundred  till  that, 
since  it  was  buried ;  and  how  could  that  be  were  it  dead,  ye 
ken  t  It's  merely  impossible.'  And  here,  some  conviction  half- 
overcoming  the  reveries  of  her  imagination,  she  burst  into  a  fit 
of  crying  and  ejaculation,  '  Wae's  me !  wae's  me !  wae's  me ! ' 
till  at  length  she  moaned  and  sobbed  herself  into  a  deep  sleep, 
which  was  soon  intimated  by  her  breathing  hard,  leaving  Jeanie 
to  her  own  melancholy  reflections  and  observations. 
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Bind  her  quiokly ;  or,  by  this  steely 
m  tell,  althou^  I  truss  for  oompany. 

Flbtchxb. 

Thb  imperfect  light  whioh  ahone  into  the  window  enabled  Jeanie 
to  see  that  there  was  scarcely  any  chance  of  making  her  escape 
in  that  direction ;  for  the  aperture  was  high  in  the  wall,  and  so 
narrow  that,  could  she  have  dimbed  up  to  it»  fihe  might  well 
doubt  whether  it  would  have  permitted  her  to  pass  her  body 
through  it.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  would  be  sure 
to  draw  down  worse  treatment  than  she  now  receiTcd,  and 
she  therefore  resolved  to  watch  her  opportunity  carefully  ere 
making  such  a  perilous  effort.  For  this  purpose  she  applied 
herself  to  the  ruinous  clay  partition  which  divided  the  hovel 
in  which  she  now  was  from  the  rest  of  the  waste  bam.  It  was 
decayed)  and  full  of  cracks  and  chinks,  one  of  which  she  enlarged 
with  her  fingers,  cautiously  and  without  noise,  until  she  could 
obtain  a  plam  view  of  the  old  hag  and  the  taller  ruffian,  whom 
they  called  Levitt,  seated  together  beside  the  decayed  fire  of 
charcoal,  and  apparently  engaged  in  close  conference.  She  was 
at  first  terrified  by  the  sight,  for  the  features  of  the  old  woman 
had  a  hideous  cast  of  hardened  and  inveterate  malice  and  ill- 
humour,  and  those  of  the  man,  though  natiually  less  unfavour- 
able, were  such  as  corresponded  well  with  licentious  habits  and 
a  lawless  profession. 

'But  I  remembered,'  said  Jeanie,  'my  worthy  father's  tales 
of  a  winter  evening,  how  he  was  confined  with  the  blessed  martyr, 
Mr.  James  Renwidc,  who  lifted  up  the  fallen  standard  of  the  true 
reformed  Kirk  of  Scotland,  after  the  worthy  and  renowned  Daniel 
[Richard]  Cameron,  our  last  blessed  bannerman,  had  fallen  among 
the  swords  of  the  wicked  at  Aird's  Moss,  and  how  the  very  hearts 
of  the  wicked  malefactors  and  murderers  whom  they  were  con- 
fined withal  were  melted  like  wax  at  the  sound  of  their  doctrine, 
and  I  bethought  mysell,  that  the  same  help  that  was  wi'  them 
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in  their  strait^  wad  be  wi'  me  in  mine,  an  I  could  but  watch  the 
Lord's  time  and  opportunity  for  delivering  my  feet  from  their 
snare;  and  I  minded  the  Scripture  of  the  blessed  Psalmist, 
wlulk  he  insisteth  on,  as  weel  in  the  forty-second  as  in  the  forty- 
third  psalm,  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul,  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me  1  Hope  in  God,  for  I  sIlelU  yet  praise 
him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  coimtenance,  and  my  God.** ' 

Strengthened  in  a  mind  naturally  calm,  sedate,  and  finn, 
by  the  influence  of  religious  confidence,  this  poor  captive  was 
enabled  to  attend  to,  and  comprehend,  a  great  part  of  an  interest- 
ing conversation  which  passed  betwixt  those  into  whose  hands 
she  had  fallen,  notwithstanding  that  their  meaning  was  partly 
disguised  by  the  occasional  use  of  cant  terms,  of  which  Jeanie 
knew  not  the  import^  by  the  low  tone  in  which  they  spoke^  and 
by  their  mode  of  supplying  their  broken  phrases  by  shrugs  and 
signs,  as  is  usual  amongst  those  of  their  disorderly  profession. 

The  man  opened  the  conversation  by  saying,  'Now,  dame, 
you  see  I  am  true  to  my  friend.  I  have  not  f oxgot  that  you 
planked  a  chury  which  helped  me  through  the  bars  of  the 
Castle  of  York,  and  I  came  to  do  your  work  without  asking 
questions,  for  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  But  now  that 
Madge,  who  is  as  loud  as  Tom  of  Lincoln,  is  somewhat  still, 
and  this  same  Tyburn  Neddie  is  shaking  his  heels  after  the  old 
nag,  why,  you  must  tell  me  what  all  tibds  is  about^  and  whafs 
to  be  done ;  for  d — n  me  if  I  touch  the  girl,  or  let  her  be 
touched,  and  she  with  Jim  Rat's  pass  too.' 

'  Thou  art  an  honest  lad,  Frank,'  answered  the  old  woman, 
'  but  e'en  too  kind  for  thy  trade ;  thy  tender  heart  will  get  thee 
into  trouble.  I  will  see  ye  gang  up  Holbom  Hill  backward, 
and  a'  on  the  word  of  some  silly  loon  that  could  never  hae 
rapped  to  ye  had  ye  drawn  your  knife  across  his  weasand.' 

'  You  may  be  baulked  there,  old  one,'  answered  the  robber ; 
*  I  have  known  many  a  pretty  lad  cut  short  in  his  first  summer 
upon  the  road,  because  he  was  something  hasty  with  his  flats 
and  sharps.  Bemdes,  a  man  would  fain  live  out  his  two  years 
with  a  good  conscience.  So,  tell  me  what  all  this  is  about>  and 
what's  to  be  done  for  you  that  one  can  do  decently  ?' 

'Why,  you  must  know,  Frank — but  first  taste  a  snap  of 
right  HoUfiuids.'  She  drew  a  flask  from  her  pockety  and  filled 
the  fellow  a  large  bumper,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  the  right 
thing.  '  You  must  know,  then,  Fnmk — ^wunna  ye  mend  your 
hand  ? '  again  offering  the  flask. 

'  No,  no ;  when  a  woman  wants  mischief  from  you,  she  always 
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begins  by  filling  joti  drunk.  D — ^n  all  Dutch  oonrage.  What 
I  do  I  unll  do  soberly.     Ill  last  the  longer  for  that  too.' 

'Well,  then,  you  must  know,'  resumed  the  old  woman,  with- 
out any  farther  attempts  at  propitiation, '  that  this  girl  is  going 
to  London.' 

Here  Jeanie  oould  only  distinguish  the  word  *  sister.' 

The  robber  answered  in  a  louder  tone,  '  Fair  enough  that ; 
and  what  the  devil  is  your  business  with  itf 

*  Business  enough,  I  think.     If  the  b queers  the  noose, 

that  silly  cull  wiQ  many  her.' 

'And  who  cares  if  he  does)'  said  the  man. 

'  Who  cares,  ye  donnard  Neddie  t  /  care ;  and  I  will  strangle 
her  with  my  own  hands  rather  than  she  should  come  to  Madge's 
preferment.' 

'Madge's  preferment!  Does  your  old  blind  eyes  see  no 
forther  than  thatt  If  he  is  as  you  say,  d'ye  think  hell  ever 
marry  a  moon-calf  like  Madge  t  Eood,  that's  a  good  one. 
Many  Madge  Wildfire !  ha!  ha!  hal' 

'  Hark  ye,  ye  crack-rope  padder,  bom  b^igar,  and  bred  thief!' 
replied  the  h»g ;  '  suppose  he  never  marries  the  wench,  is  that  a 
reason  he  should  many  another,  and  that  other  to  hold  my 
daughter's  place,  and  she  cnused,  and  I  a  beggar,  and  all  along 
of  hhn.  1  But  I  know  that  of  him  will  hang  him — I  know  that 
of  him  will  hang  him,  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives — ^I  know  that 
of  him  wiU  hang — ^hang — ^hang  him ! ' 

She  grinned  as  she  repeated  and  dwelt  upon  the  fatal  mono- 
syllable with  the  emphajuB  of  a  vindictive  fiend. 

'  Then  why  don't  you  hang — ^hang — ^hang  him  1 '  said  Frank, 
repeating  her  words  contemptuously.  '  There  would  be  more 
sense  in  that»  than  in  wreaking  yourself  here  upon  two  wenches 
that  have  done  you  and  your  daughter  no  ilL' 

'  No  ill ! '  answered  the  old  woman ;  '  and  he  to  marry  this 
jail-biid,  if  ever  she  gets  her  foot  loose ! ' 

'  But  as  there  is  no  chance  of  his  marrying  a  bird  of  your 
brood,  I  cannot^  for  my  soul,  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  all 
this,'  again  replied  the  robber,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  '  Where 
there  is  aught  to  be  got^  111  go  as  far  as  my  neighbours,  but  I 
hate  mischief  for  mischiefs  sake.' 

'  And  would  you  go  nae  length  for  revenge  ? '  said  the  hag — 
'  for  revenge,  the  sweetest  morsel  to  the  mouth  that  ever  was 
cooked  in  hell ! ' 

'  The  devil  may  keep  it  for  his  own  eating,  then,'  said  the 
robber;  'for  hang  me  if  I  like  the  sauce  he  dresses  it  with.' 
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< Revenge ! '  contuiued  the  old  woman ;  'why,  it  is  the  best 
reward  the  devil  gives  us  for  our  time  here  and  hereafter.  I 
have  wrought  hard  for  it^  I  have  suffered  for  it»  and  I  have 
sinned  for  it»  and  I  wiQ  have  it~or  there  is  neither  justice  in 
Heaven  nor  in  Hell ! ' 

Levitt  had  bj  this  time  lighted  a  pipe^  and  was  listening 
with  great  oomposure  to  the  frantic  and  vindictive  ravings  of 
the  old  hag.  He  was  too  much  hardened  bj  his  course  of  life 
to  be  shocked  with  them;  too  indifferent^  and  probably  too 
stupid,  to  catch  any  part  of  their  animation  or  energy.  *  But, 
mother/  he  said,  after  a  pause,  *  still  I  say,  that  if  revenge  is 
your  wish,  you  cdiould  take  it  on  the  young  fellow  himself.' 

^  I  wish  I  could,'  she  said,  drawing  in  her  breath,  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  thirsty  person  while  mimicking  the  action  of 
drinkiag — ^  I  wish  I  could  1  but  no,  I  cannot — I  cannot.' 

'And  why  not!  You  would  think  little  of  peaching  and 
hanging  him  for  this  Scotch  afiair.  Bat  me,  one  might  have 
milled  the  Bank  of  England,  and  less  noise  about  it' 

'  I  have  nursed  him  at  this  withered  breast,'  answered  the 
old  woman,  folding  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  as  if  pressing  an 
infant  to  it, ' and  fiiough  he  has  proved  an  adder  tome,  though 
he  has  been  the  destruction  of  me  .and  mine,  though  he  has 
made  me  company  for  the  devil,  if  there  be  a  devil,  and  food 
for  hell,  if  there  be  such  a  place,  yet  I  cannot  take  his  life.  No^ 
I  cannot,'  she  continued,  with  an  appeaiance  of  cage  against 
herself ;  '  I  have  thought  of  it,  I  have  tried  it^  but,  Francis 
Levitt)  I  canna  gang  through  wi't !  Na,  na,  he  was  the  first 
bairn  I  ever  nurst;  ill  I  had  been — but  man  can  never 
ken  what  woman  feels  for  the  bairn  she  has  held  first  to  her 
bosom  1' 

'To  be  sure,'  said  Levitt,  'we  have  no  experience.  But, 
mother,  they  say  you  ha'n^  been  so  kind  to  jother  htums^  as 
you  call  them,  that  have  come  in  your  way.  Nay,  d — ^n  me, 
never  lay  your  hand  on  the  whittle,  for  I  am  captain  and  leader 
here,  and  I  will  have  no  rebellion.' 

The  hag,  whose  first  motion  had  been,  upon  hearing  the 
question,  to  grasp  the  haft  of  a  large  knif e^  now  undosed  her 
hand,  stole  it  away  from  the  weapon,  and  suffered  it  to  fall  by 
her  side,  while  she  proceeded  with  a  sort  of  smile — '  Bairns  1  ye 
are  joking  lad,  wha  wad  touch  bairns  1   Madge,  puir  thing,  had 

amiisfortunewi'ane;  andthetother *    Here  her  voice  sunk 

so  much  that  Jeanie,  though  anxiously  upon  the  watch,  could 
not  catch  a  word  she  said,  until  she  raised  her  tone  at  the  con- 
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dusion  of  the  sentenoe — '  So  Madge,  in  her  daffin',  threw  it  into 
the  Nor*  Loch,  I  trow/ 

Madge,  whoee  slumbers,  like  those  of  most  who  labour  under 
mental  malady,  had  been  short,  and  were  easily  broken,  now 
made  herself  heard  from  her  place  of  repose. 

'  Indeed,  mother,  that's  a  great  lee,  for  I  did  nae  sic  thing.' 

'  Hush,  thou  heUicat  devil,'  said  her  mother.  '  By  Heaven  ! 
the  other  wench  will  be  waking  too ! ' 

'That  may  be  dangerous,'  said  Frank;  and  he  rose  and 
followed  Meg  Murdockson  across  the  floor. 

'  Rise,'  said  the  hag  to  her  daughter,  '  or  I  sail  drive  the 
knife  between  the  planJks  into  the  Bedlam  back  of  thee  1 ' 

Apparently  she  at  the  same  time  seconded  her  threat^  by 
pricking  her  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  for  Madge,  with  a  faint 
scream,  changed  her  place,  and  the  door  opened. 

The  old  woman  held  a  candle  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in 
the  other.  Levitt  appeared  behind  her;  whether  with  a  view 
of  preventing  or  assisting  her  in  any  violence  she  might  medi- 
tate could  not  be  well  guessed.  Jeanie's  presence  of  mind 
stood  her  friend  in  this  dreadful  crisis.  She  had  resolution 
enough  to  maintain  the  attitude  and  manner  of  one  who  sleeps 
profotmdly,  and  to  regulate  even  her  breathing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  agitation  of  instant  terror,  so  as  to  correspond  with  her 
attitude. 

Theold woman  passed  the  light  across  her  eyes;  and,although 
Jeanie's  fears  were  so  powerfully  awakened  by  this  movement, 
that  she  often  declared  afterwards  that  she  thought  she  saw  the 
figures  of  her  destined  murderers  through  her  closed  eyelids,  she 
had  still  the  resolution  to  maintain  the  feint  on  which  her  safety 
perhaps  depended. 

Levitt  looked  at  her  with  fixed  attention ;  he  then  turned 
the  old  woman  out  of  the  place,  and  followed  her  himself. 
Having  regained  the  outer  apartment^  and  seated  themselves, 
Jeanie  heaid  the  highwayman  say,  to  her  no  small  relief,  *  She's 
as  fast  as  if  she  were  in  Bedfordsbire.  Now,  old  Meg,  d — n  me 
if  I  can  imderstand  a  glim  of  this  stoiy  of  yours,  or  what  good 
it  will  do  you  to  hang  the  one  wench  and  torment  the  other ; 
but^  rat  me,  I  will  be  true  to  my  friend,  and  serve  ye  the  way 
ye  like  it.  I  see  it  wOl  be  a  bad  job ;  but  I  do  think  I  could 
get  her  down  to  Surfleet  on  the  Wash,  and  so  on  board  Tom 
Moonshine's  neat  lugger,  and  keep  her  out  of  the  way  three  or 
four  weeks,  if  that  will  please  ye.  But  d — ^n  me  if  any  one 
shall  harm  her,  unless  they  have  a  mind  to  choke  on  a  brace 
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of  blue  plums.  It's  a  cniel  bad  job^  and  I  wish  you  and  it, 
Meg,  were  both  at  the  devil.' 

^ Never  mind,  hixrny  Levitt^'  said  the  old  woman;  ^you  are 
a  ruffleri  and  will  have  a'  your  ain  gate.  She  shanna  gang  to 
Heaven  an  hour  sooner  for  me;  I  oarena  whether  she  live  or  die : 
it's  her  sister — ay,  her  sister  i' 

'  Well,  well  say  no  more  about  it,  I  hear  Tom  coming  in. 
Well  couch  a  hogshead,  and  so  better  had  you.' 

They  retired  to  repose,  accordingly,  and  all  was  silent  in  this 
asylum  of  iniquity. 

Jeanie  lay  for  a  long  time  awake.  At  break  of  day  she 
heard  the  two  ndlQans  leave  .the  bam,  after  whispering  wiUi  the 
old  woman  for  some  time.  The  sense  that  she  was  now  guarded 
only  by  persons  of  her  own  sex  gave  her  some  confidence,  and 
irresistible  lassitude  at  length  threw  her  into  slumber. 

When  the  captive  awakened,  the  sun  was  high  in  heaven, 
and  the  morning  considerably  advanced.  Madge  Wildfire  was 
still  in  the  hovel  which  had  served  them  for  the  night,  and 
immediately  bid  her  good  morning,  with  her  usual  air  of  insane 
g^ee.  'And  d'ye  ken,  lass,'  said  Madge,  'there's  queer  things 
chanced  since  ye  hae  been  in  the  land  of  Nod.  The  oon* 
stables  hae  been  here,  woman,  and  they  met  wi'  my  minnie 
at  the  door,  and  they  whirl'd  her  awa'  to  the  Justice's  about 
the  man's  wheat.  Dear  1  thae  English  churls  think  as  muckle 
about  a  blade  of  wheat  or  grass  as  a  Scots  laird  does  about  his 
maukins  and  his  muiivpoots.  Now,  lass,  if  ye  like^  well  play 
them  a  fine  jink :  we  will  awa'  out  and  take  a  walk ;  they  wiU 
make  unco  wark  when  they  miss  us,  but  we  can  easily  be  back 
by  dinner  time,  or  before  dark  night  at  ony  rate,  and  it  will  be 
some  frolic  and  fresh  air.  But  maybe  ye  wad  like  to  take  some 
breakfast,  and  thai  lie  down  again  f  I  ken  by  mysell,  there's 
whiles  I  can  sit  wi'  my  head  on  my  hand  the  luull  day,  and 
havena  a  word  to  cast  at  a  dog,  and  other  whiles  that  I 
oanna  sit  still  a  moment.  That's  when  the  folk  think  me 
warst ;  but  I  am  aye  canny  enough — ye  needna  be  feared  to 
walk  wi'  me.' 

Had  Madge  WUdfire  been  the  most  raging  lunatic,  instead 
of  possessing  a  doubtful,  uncertain,  and  twilight  sort  of  ration- 
ality, varying,  probably,  from  the  infiuenoe  of  the  most  trivial 
causes,  Jeanie  would  hardly  have  objected  to  leave  a  place  of 
captivity  where  she  had  so  much  to  apprehend.  She  eagerly 
assured  Madge  that  she  had  no  occasion  for  farther  sleep,  no 
desire  whatever  for  eating ;  and  hoping  internally  that  she  was 
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not  guilty  of  sin  in  doing  80»  she  flattered  her  keeper's  crazy 
Immour  for  walking  in  the  woods. 

'  It's  no  a'thegither  for  that  neither/  said  poor  luEadge ;  '  but 
I  am  judging  ye  will  wun  the  better  out  o'  thae  folks'  hands ; 
no  that  ^ey  are  a'thegither  bad  folk  neither,  but  they  have 
queer  ways  wi'  them,  and  I  whiles  dinna  think  it  has  been  ever 
veiy  weel  wi'  my  mother  and  me  since  we  kept  sio-like  company.' 

With  the  haste,  the  joy,  the  fear,  and  the  hope  of  a  liberated 
captive,  Jeanie  snatched  up  her  little  bundle,  followed  Madge 
into  the  free  air,  and  eagerly  looked  round  her  for  a  human 
habitation ;  but  none  was  to  be  seen.  The  ground  was  partly 
cultivated,  and  partly  left  in  its  natural  state^  according  as  the 
fancy  of  the  slovenly  agriculturists  had  decided.  In  its  natural 
state  it  was  waste,  in  some  places  covered  with  dwarf  trees  and 
bushes,  in  others  swamp,  and  elsewhere  firm  and  dry  downs  or 
pasture-grounds. 

Jeanie's  active  mind  next  led  her  to  conjecture  which  way 
the  highroad  lay,  whence  she  had  been  forced.  If  she  regained 
that  public  road,  she  imagined  she  must  soon  meet  some  person, 
or  arrive  at  some  house,  where  she  might  tell  her  story,  and 
request  protection.  But  after  a  glance  around  her,  she  saw 
with  regret  that  she  had  no  means  whatever  of  directing  her 
coTurse  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  that  she  was  still  in 
dependence  upon  her  crazy  companion.  'Shall  we  not  walk 
upon  the  highroad?'  said  she  to  Madge,  in  such  a  tone  as  a 
nurse  uses  to  coax  a  child.  '  It's  brawer  walking  on  the  road 
than  amang  thae  wild  bushes  and  whins.' 

Madge,  who  was  walking  very  fast,  stopped  at  this  question, 
and  looked  at  Jeanie  with  a  sudden  and  scrutinising  glance,  that 
seemed  to  indicate  complete  acquaintance  with  her  purpose. 
'Aha,  lass  1 '  she  exclaimed,  'are  ye  gaun  to  guide  us  that  gate  1 
Tell  be  for  making  your  heels  save  your  head,  I  am  judging.' 

Jeanie  hesitated  for  a  moment^  on  hearing  her  companion 
thus  express  herself,  whether  she  had  not  better  take  the  hint, 
and  try  to  outstrip  and  get  rid  of  her.  But  she  knew  not  in 
which  direction  to  fly;  she  was  by  no  means  sure  that  she 
would  prove  the  swiftest,  and  perfectly  conscious  that,  in  the 
event  d  her  being  pursued  and  overtaken,  she  would  be  inferior 
to  the  madwoman  in  strength.  She  therefore  gave  up  thoughts 
for  the  present  of  attempting  to  escape  in  that  manner,  and, 
saying  a  few  words  to  allay  Madge's  suspicions,  she  followed  in 
anxious  apprehension  the  wayward  paUi  by  which  her  guide 
thought  proper  to  lead  her.    Madge,  infirm  of  purpose,  and 
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easily  leoondled  to  the  present  aoene,  whateyer  it  was,  b^gan 
soon  to  talk  with  her  usual  difiuaeneas  of  ideas. 

'  It's  a  dainty  thing  to  be  in  the  woods  on  a  fine  morning 
like  this.  I  like  it  far  better  than  the  town,  for  there  isna  a 
wheen  duddy  bairns  to  be  crying  after  ane,  as  if  ane  were  a 
warld's  wonder,  just  beoause  ane  maybe  is  a  thought  bonnier 
and  better  put-on  than  their  neighbours;  though,  Jeanie,  ye 
Buld  never  be  proud  o'  braw  daiths,  or  beauty  neither ;  wae's 
me !  they're  but  a  snare.  I  anes  thought  better  o'  them,  and 
what  oame  o't?' 

'Are  ye  sure  ye  ken  the  way  ye  are  taking  usT  said  Jeanie, 
who  began  to  imagine  that  she  was  getting  deeper  Into  the 
woods^  and  more  remote  from  the  highroad. 

'  Do  I  ken  the  road  f  Wasna  I  mony  a  day  living  here,  and 
what  for  shoiddna  I  ken  the  road  ?  I  might  hae  forgotten,  too, 
for  it  was  afore  my  accident ;  but  there  are  some  things  ane 
can  never  foiget^  let  them  try  it  as  muokle  as  they  like.' 

By  this  time  they  had  gained  the  deepest  part  of  a  patch  of 
woodland.  The  trees  were  a  little  separated  from  each  other, 
and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  a  beautiful  poplar,  was  a  varie- 
gated hillock  of  wild  flowers  and  moss,  such  as  the  poet  of 
Grasmere  has  described  in  his  verses  on  '  The  Thorn.'  So  soon 
as  she  arrived  at  this  spot^  Madge  WUdfire,  joining  her  hands 
above  her  head,  with  a  loud  scream  that  resembled  laughter, 
flung  herself  all  at  once  upon  the  spot^  and  remained  lying 
there  motionless. 

Jeanie's  first  idea  was  to  take  the  opportunity  of  flight ;  but 
her  desire  to  escape  yielded  for  a  moment  to  apprehension  for 
the  poor  insane  being,  who,  she  thought^  might  perish  for  want 
of  relief.  With  an  efibrt,  which,  in  her  circumstances,  might 
be  termed  heroic,  she  stooped  down,  spoke  in  a  soothing  tone, 
and  endeavoured  to  raise  up  the  forlorn  creature.  She  ^ected 
this  with  difficulty,  and,  as  she  placed  her  against  the  tree  In  a 
sitting  posture,  she  observed  wilii  surprise  that  her  complexion, 
usually  florid,  was  now  deadly  pale,  and  that  her  face  was 
bathed  in  tears.  Notwithstanding  her  own  extreme  danger, 
Jeanie  was  aflected  by  the  situation  of  her  companion ;  and  the 
rather  that,  through  the  whole  train  of  her  wavering  and  in- 
consistent state  of  mind  and  line  of  conduct,  she  discerned  a 
general  colour  of  kindness  towards  herself^  for  which  she  felt 
grateful. 

'  Let  me  alane ! — ^let  me  alane ! '  said  the  poor  young  woman, 
as  her  paroxysm  of  sorrow  began  to  abate.     '  Let  me  alane ;  it 
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does  me  good  to  weep.  I  canna  shed  tears  but  maybe  anes  or 
twice  a-jear,  and  I  aye  come  to  wet  this  turf  with  them,  that 
the  flowers  may  grow  fair,  and  the  grass  may  be  green.' 

^  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? '  said  Jeanie.  '  Why  do 
you  weep  so  bitterly  1 ' 

'  There's  matter  enow,'  replied  the  lunatic ;  '  mair  than  ae 
puir  mind  can  bear,  I  trow.  Stay  a  bit,  and  I'll  tell  you  a' 
about  it ;  for  I  like  ye,  Jeanie  Deans ;  a'body  spoke  weel  about 
ye  when  we  lived  in  the  Pleasaunts.  And  I  mind  aye  the 
drink  o'  milk  ye  gae  me  yon  day,  when  I  had  been  on  Arthur's 
Seat  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  looking  for  the  ship  that  some- 
body was  sailing  in.' 

These  words  recalled  to  Jeanie's  recollection  that^  in  fact, 
she  had  been  one  morning  much  frightened  by  meeting  a  crazy 
young  woman  near  her  father's  house  at  an  early  hour,  and 
that,  as  she  appeared  to  be  harmless,  her  apprehension  had  been 
changed  into  pity,  and  she  had  relieved  the  unhappy  wanderer 
with  some  food,  which  she  devoured  with  the  haste  of  a  famished 
person.  The  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  was  at  present  of  great 
importance,  if  it  should  be  found  to  have  made  a  favourable 
and  permanent  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  object  of  her 
charity. 

'Yes,'  said  Madge,  'I'll  tell  ye  all  about  it,  for  ye  are  a 
decent  man's  daughter — Douce  Davie  Deans,  ye  ken;  and 
maybe  yell  can  teach  me  to  find  out  the  narrow  way  and  the 
strait  path;  for  I  have  been  burning  bricks  in  Egypt,  and 
walking  through  the  weary  wilderness  of  Sinai,  for  lang  and 
mony  a  day.  But  whenever  I  think  about  mine  errors,  I  am 
like  to  cover  my  lips  for  shame.'  Here  she  looked  up  and 
smiled.  'It's  a  strange  thing  now — I  hae  spoke  mair  gude 
words  to  you  in  ten  minutes,  than  I  wad  speak  to  my  mother 
in  as  mony  years.  It's  no  that  I  dinna  think  on  them,  and 
whiles  they  are  just  at  my  tongue's  end ;  but  then  comes  the 
devil  and  brushes  my  lips  with  his  black  wing,  and  lays  his 
broad  black  loof  on  my  mouth — ^f or  a  black  loof  it  is,  Jeanie — 
and  sweeps  away  a'  my  gude  thoughts,  and  dits  up  my  gude 
words,  and  pits  a  wheen  f ule  Bangs  and  idle  vanities  in  ^eir 
place.' 

'Try,  2i£adge,'  said  Jeanie — 'try  to  settle  your  mind  and 
make  your  breast  clean,  and  youll  find  your  heart  easier. 
Just  resist  the  devU,  and  he  will  flee  from  you ;  and  mind  that, 
as  my  worthy  father' tells  me,  there  is  nae  devil  sae  deoeitfu'  as 
our  ain  wandering  thoughts.' 
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'  And  that's  true  too,  laas,'  said  Madge,  starting  up ;  *  and 
111  gang  a  gate  where  the  devil  dauma  follow  me ;  and  it's  a 
gate  that  you  will  like  dearly  to  gang ;  but  111  keep  a  fast  hand 
o'  your  arm,  for  fear  Apollyon  should  stride  across  the  path,  as 
he  did  in  the  FUgritn's  Progress.* 

Aooordingly  die  got  up,  and,  taking  Jeanie  by  the  arm, 
began  to  walk  forward  at  a  great  pace ;  and  soon,  to  her  com- 
panion's no  small  joy,  came  into  a  marked  path,  with  the 
meanders  of  which  she  seemed  perfectly  acquainted.  Jeanie 
endeavoured  to  bring  her  back  to  the  confessional,  but  the 
fancy  was  gone  by.  In  fact^  the  mind  of  this  deranged  being 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  quantity  of  dry  leaves,  which 
may  for  a  few  minutes  remain  still,  but  are  instantly  discom- 
posed and  put  in  motion  by  the  first  casual  breath  of  air.  She 
had  now  got  John  Bunyan's  parable  into  her  head,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everything  else,  and  on  she  went  with  great  volubility. 

*  Did  ye  never  read  the  Pilgrim* s  Progress  1  And  you  shall 
be  the  woman  Christiana,  and  I  will  be  the  maiden  Mercy ;  for 
ye  ken  Mercy  was  of  the  fairer  coimtenance,  and  the  more 
alluring  than  her  companion ;  and  if  I  had  my  little  messan 
dog  here,  it  would  be  Great-Hearty  their  guide,  ye  ken,  for  he 
was  e'en  as  bauld  that  he  wad  bark  at  ony  thing  twenty  times 
his  size ;  and  that  was  e'en  the  death  of  him,  for  he  bit  Corporal 
MacAlpine's  heels  ae  morning  when  they  were  hauling  me  to 
the  guard-house,  and  Coxporal  MacAlpine  killed  the  bit  faithfu' 
thing  wi'  his  Lochaber  axe-— deil  pike  the  Highland  banes  o'  him  1' 

'  0  fie,  Madge,'  said  Jeanie, '  ye  should  not  speak  such  words.' 

'  It's  very  true,'  said  Madge,  shaking  her  head ;  '  but  then  I 
maunna  think  on  my  puir  bit  doggie,  &iap,  when  I  saw  it  lying 
dying  in  the  gutter.  But  it's  just  as  weel,  for  it  suffered  baith 
cauld  and  hunger  when  it  was  Uving,  and  in  the  grave  there 
is  rest  for  a'  things — ^rest  for  the  doggie,  and  my  puir  bairn, 
and  me.' 

^Tour  balmf '  said  Jeanie,  conceiving  that  by  speaking  on 
such  a  topic,  supposing  it  to  be  a  real  one,  she  coidd  not  fail 
to  bring  her  companion  to  a  more  composed  temper. 

She  was  mistaken,  however,  for  Madge  colouxed,  and  replied 
with  some  anger,  ^My  bairn  f  ay,  to  be  sure,  my  bairn.  What 
for  shouldna  I  hae  a  bairn,  and  lose  a  bairn  too,  as  weel  as  your 
bonny  tittie,  the  Lily  of  St.  Leonard's?' 

The  answer  struck  Jeanie  with  some  alarm,  and  she  was 
anxious  to  soothe  the  irritation  she  had  unwittingly  given 
occasion  to.     '  I  am  veiy  sorxy  for  your  misfortune * 
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'  Sony !  what  wad  ye  oe  sony  for?'  answered  Madge.  '  The 
bairn  was  a  blessing — that  is,  Jeanie,  it  wad  hae  been  a  bless* 
ing  if  it  hadna  been  for  my  mother ;  but  my  mother's  a  queer 
woman.  Ye  see,  there  was  an  auld  carle  wi'  a  bit  land,  and  a 
gude  clat  o'  siller  besides,  just  the  yeiy  picture  of  old  Mr. 
Feeblemind  or  Mr.  Beady-to-halt,  that  Great-Heart  delivered 
from  Slaygood  the  giant,  when  he  was  rifling  him  and  about  to 
pick  his  bones,  for  Slaygood  was  of  the  nature  of  the  flesh- 
eaters;  and  Great-Heart  killed  Giant  Despair  too;  but  I  am 
doubting  Giant  Despair's  come  alive  again,  for  a'  the  story- 
book ;  I  find  him  busy  at  my  heart  whiles.' 

Weel,  and  so  the  auld  carlo  '  said  Jeanie,  for  she  was 
painfully  interested  in  getting  to  the  truth  of  Madge's  histoiy, 
which  Bhe  could  not  but  suspect  was  in  K>me  extraordinary 
way  linked  and  entwined  with  the  fate  of  her  sister.  She  was 
also  desirous,  if  possible,  to  engage  her  companion  in  some 
narrative  which  might  be  carried  on  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice, 
for  she  was  in  great  apprehension  lest  the  elevated  notes  of 
Madge's  conversation  should  direct  her  mother  or  the  robbers 
in  search  of  them. 

'And  so  the  auld  carle,'  said  Madge,  repeating  her  words — 
'  I  wish  you  had  seen  him  stoiting  about,  aff  ae  leg  on  to  the 
other,  wi'  a  kind  o'  dot«nd-go-one  sort  o'  motion,  as  if  ilk  ane 
o'  his  twa  legs  had  belonged  to  rindry  folk.  But  Gentle 
€reorge  could  take  him  aff  brawly.  Eh,  as  I  used  to  laugh  to 
see  George  gang  hip-hop  like  luml  I  dinna  ken,  I  thmk  I 
laughed  heartier  then  than  what  I  do  now,  though  maybe  no 
just  sae  muckle.' 

'And  who  was  Gentle  George f  said  Jeanie,  endeavouring  to 
bring  her  back  to  her  story. 

'  O,  he  was  Geordie  Robertson,  ye  ken,  when  he  was  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  that's  no  his  right  name  neither.     His  name  is 

But  what  is  your  business  wi'  his  name  f '  said  she,  as  if  upon 
sudden  reooUection.  'What  have  ye  to  do  asking  for  folks' 
names?  Have  ye  a  mind  I  should  scour  my  knife  between 
your  ribs,  as  my  mother  saysf ' 

As  this  was  spoken  with  a  menacing  tone  and  gesture, 
Jeanie  hastened  to  protest  her  total  innocence  of  purpose  in  the 
accidental  question  which  she  had  asked,  and  Madge  Wildfire 
went  on  somewhat  pacified. 

'  Never  ask  folks'  names,  Jeanie :  it's  no  civil.  I  hae  seen 
half  a  dosen  o'  folk  in  my  mother's  at  anes,  and  ne'er  ane  o' 
them  ca'd  the  ither  by  his  name;  and  Daddie  Batton  says  it 
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ijB  the  most  unoivil  thing  may  be,  because  the  bailie  bodies  are 
aye  asking  fashions  questions,  when  ye  saw  sic  a  man  or  sic  a 
man ;  and  if  ye  dinna  ken  their  names,  ye  ken  there  can  be 
nae  mair  speer'd  about  it.' 

'  In  what  strange  school,'  thought  Jeanie  to  herself, '  has  this 
poor  creature  been  bred  up,  where  such  remote  precautions  are 
taken  against  the  pursuits  of  justice  ?  What  would  my  ieAher 
or  Reuben  Butler  think,  if  I  were  to  tell  them  there  are  sic  fblk 
in  the  world  1  And  to  abuse  the  simplicity  of  this  demented 
creature  1  0,  that  I  were  but  safe  at  hame  amang  mine  ain 
leal  and  true  people !  and  111  bless  God,  while  I  have  breath, 
that  placed  me  amongst  those  who  live  in  His  fear,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  His  wing.' 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  insane  laugh  of  Madge  Wildfire^ 
as  she  saw  a  magpie  hop  across  the  path. 

'  See  there  1  that  was  the  gate  my  old  jo  used  to  cross  the 
country,  but  no  just  sae  lightly :  he  hadna  wings  to  help  his 
auld  legs,  I  trow ;  but  I  behoved  to  have  married  him  for  a' 
that»  Jeanie,  or  my  mother  wad  hae  been  the  dead  o'  me. 
But  then  came  in  the  story  of  my  poor  bairn,  and  my  mother 
thought  he  wad  be  deaved  wi'  its  skirling,  and  she  pat  it  away 
in  below  the  bit  bourock  of  turf  yonder,  just  to  be  out  o'  the 
gate ;  and  I  think  she  buried  my  best  wits  with  it,  for  I  have 
never  been  just  mysell  since;  And  only  think,  Jeanie,  after 
my  mother  had  been  at  a'  this  pains,  the  auld  doited  body 
Johnny  Drottle  turned  up  his  nose,  and  wadna  hae  aught  to 
say  to  me !  But  it's  little  I  care  for  him,  for  I  have  led  a 
meny  life  ever  since,  and  ne'er  a  braw  gentleman  looks  at  me 
but  ye  wad  think  he  was  gaun  to  drop  off  his  horse  for  mere 
love  of  me.  I  have  kenn'd  some  o'  them  put  their  hand  in  their 
pocket  and  gie  me  as  muckle  as  sixpence  at  a  time,  just  for  my 
weel-faur'd  face.' 

This  speech  gave  Jeanie  a  dark  insight  into  Madge's  history. 
She  had  been  courted  by  a  wealthy  sinor,  whose  addresses  her 
mother  had  favoured,  notwithstanding  the  objection  of  old  age 
and  deformity.  She  had  been  seduced  by  some  profligate,  and, 
to  conceal  her  shame  and  promote  the  advantageous  match  she 
had  planned,  her  mother  had  not  hesitated  to  destroy  the 
of&pring  of  their  intrigue.  That  the  consequence  should  be 
the  totol  derangement  of  a  mind  which  was  constitutionally 
unsettled  by  giddiness  and  vanity  was  extremely  natural ;  ana 
such  was,  in  fact»  the  history  of  Madge  Wildfire's  insanity. 
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So  free  from  cUmger,  free  from  fear, 

They  oross'd  the  court,  right  glad  they  were. 

Ghsutaeel. 

PuBsmNG  the  path  which  Madge  had  chosen,  Jeanie  Deans 
observed,  to  her  no  small  delight^  that  marks  of  more  cultiva- 
tion appeared,  and  the  thatched  roofs  of  houses,  with  their  blue 
smoke  arising  in  little  columns,  were  seen  embosomed  in  a  tuft 
of  trees  at  some  distance.  The  track  led  in  that  direction,  and 
Jeanie  therefore  resolved,  while  Madge  continued  to  pursue  it» 
that  she  would  ask  her  no  questions ;  having  had  the  penetrar 
tion  to  observe  that  bj  doing  so  she  ran  the  risk  of  irritating 
her  guide,  or  awakening  suspicions,  to  the  impressions  of  which 
persons  in  Madge's  unsettled  state  of  mind  are  particularly  liable. 

Madge  therefore,  uninterrupted,  went  on  with  the  wild 
disjointed  chat  which  her  rambling  imagination  suggested ;  a 
mood  in  which  she  was  much  more  conmiunicative  respecting 
her  own  histoiy  and  that  of  others  than  when  there  was  any 
attempt  made,  by  direct  queries  or  cross-examinations,  to 
extract  information  on  these  subjects. 

'  It's  a  queer  thing,'  she  said,  'but  whiles  I  can  speak  about 
the  bit  bairn  and  the  rest  of  it»  just  as  if  it  had  been  another 
body's,  and  no  my  ain ;  and  whiles  I  am  like  to  break  my  heart 
about  it.     Had  you  ever  a  bairn,  Jeanie  ?' 

Jeanie  replied  in  the  negative. 

'  Ay,  but  your  sister  had,  though ;  and  I  ken  what  came  o't 
too.' 

'  In  the  name  of  Heavenly  mercy,'  said  Jeanie,  forgetting  the 
line  of  conduct  which  she  had  hitherto  adopted,  '  tell  me  but 
what  became  of  that  unfortunate  babe,  and ' 

Madge  stopped,  looked  at  her  gravely  and  fixedly,  and  then 
broke  into  a  great  fit  of  laughing.  '  Aha,  lass,  catch  me  if  you 
can.  I  think  it's  easy  to  gar  you  trow  ony  thing.  How  suld  I 
ken  ony  thing  o'  your  sister's  wean  f    Lasses  suld  hae  naething 
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to  do  wi'  weans  till  they  are  married ;  and  then  a'  the  gossipg 
and  cummers  come  in  and  feast  as  if  it  were  the  blythest  day 
in  the  warld.  Thej  say  maidens'  bairns  are  weel  guided.  I 
wot  that  wasna  true  of  your  tittie's  and  mine ;  but  these  are 
sad  tales  to  tell,  I  maun  just  sing  a  bit  to  keep  up  my  heart 
It's  a  sang  that  Gentle  Qeorge  made  on  me  lang  syne,  when  I 
went  with  him  to  Lockington  wake,  to  see  him  act  upon  a  stage, 
in  fine  clothes,  with  the  player  folk.  He  might  have  dune  waur 
than  married  me  that  night  as  he  promised :  "  Better  wed  over 
the  mixen  as  over  the  moor,"  as  they  say  in  Yorkshire — ^he  may 
gang  farther  and  fare  waur;  but  that's  a'  ane  to  the  sang, — 

Fm  Madge  of  the  country,  Fm  Madoe  of  the  town, 
And  I'm  Madce  of  the  lad  I  am  blitnest  to  own. 
The  Lady  of  Seever  in  diamonds  may  shine, 
But  has  not  a  heacfe  half  so  lightsome  as  mine. 

I  am  Qneen  of  the  Wake,  and  I'm  Lady  of  May, 
And  I  lead  the  blithe  ring  ronnd  the  Hay-pole  to-day. 
The  wildfire  that  flashes  so  &iT  and  so  free 
Was  never  so  bright  or  so  bonny  as  me. 

I  like  that  the  best  o'  a'  my  sangs,'  continued  the  maniac, 
'  because  he  made  it.  I  am  often  singing  it,  and  that's  maybe 
the  reason  folk  ca'  me  Madge  Wildfire.  I  aye  answer  to  the 
name,  though  it's  no  my  ain,  for  what's  the  use  of  making  a 
fash?' 

'  '  But  ye  shouldna  sing  upon  the  Sabbath  at  leasts'  said  Jeanie, 
who,  amid  all  her  distress  and  anxiety,  could  not  help  being 
fi^ndalised  at  the  deportment  of  her  companion,  especially  as 
they  now  approached'^ea^  to  the  little  village. 

'Ay !  is  this  Sunday?'  said  Madge.  'My  mother  leads  sic 
a  life,  wi'  turning  night  into  day,  that  ane  loses  a'  count  o'  the 
days  o'  the  week,  and  disna  ken  Sunday  frae  Saturday.  Besides, 
it's  a'  your  Whiggery :  in  England  folks  sing  when  they  like. 
And  then,  ye  ken,  you  are  Christiana  and  I  am  Mercy ;  and 
ye  ken,  as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  sang.'  And  she 
mmiediately  raised  one  of  John  Bunyan's  ditties : 

'  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fiill, 

He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  hnmble  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 

Falnees  to  such  a  burthen  is 

That  go  on  pilgrimage  ; 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss. 

Is  best  fix>m  age  to  age. 
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And  do  ye  ken,  Jeanie,  I  think  there^s  much  truth  in  that 
book,  the  Filgrim's  Progress,  The  boj  that  sings  that  song 
was  feeding  his  father's  sheep  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
and  Mr.  Great- Heart  says  that  he  lived  a  merrier  life,  and 
had  more  of  the  herb  called  heart's-ease  in  his  bosom,  than 
they  that  wear  silk  and  velyet  like  me,  and  are  as  bonny  as  I 

Jeanie  Deans  had  never  read  the  fanciful  and  delightful 
parable  to  which  Madge  alluded.  Bunyan  was,  indeed,  a  rigid 
Calvinist,  but  then  he  was  also  a  membco:  of  a  Baptist  oongregar 
tion,  so  that  his  works  had  no  place  on  David  Deana's  shelf  of 
divinity.  Madge,  however,  at  some  time  of  her  life  had  been 
well  acquainted,  as  it  appeared,  with  the  most  popular  of  his 
performances,  which,  indeed,  rarely  fails  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  children  and  people  of  the  lower  rank. 

'  I  am  sure,'  she  continued,  '  I  may  weel  say  I  am  come 
out  of  the  City  of  Destruction,  for  my  mother  is  Mrs.  Bat's- 
eyes,  that  dwells  at  Deadman's  Comer;  and  Frank  Levitt 
and  Tyburn  Tam,  they  may  be  likened  to  Mistrust  and  Guilty 
that  came  galloping  up,  and  struck  the  poor  pilgrim  to  the 
groimd  with  a  great  club,  and  stole  a  hag  of  silver,  which 
was  most  of  his  spending  money,  and  so  have  they  done  to 
many,  and  will  do  to  more.  But  now  we  will  gang  to  the 
Interpreter's  house,  for  I  ken  a  man  that  will  play  the  Inters 
preter  right  wed;  for  he  has  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  the  best 
of  books  in  his  hand,  the  law  61  truth  written  on  his  lips,  and 
he  stands  as  if  he  pleaded  wi'  men.  0  if  I  had  minded  what 
he  had  said  to  me,  I  had  never  been  the  castaway  creature 
that  I  am  I  But  it  is  all  over  now.  But  well  knock  at  the 
gate,  and  then  the  keeper  will  admit  Christiana,  but  Mercy 
will  be  left  out ;  and  then  111  stand  &t  the  door  trembling  and 
crying,  and  then  Christiana — ^that's  you,  Jeanie— will  intercede 
for  me ;  and  then  Mercy — that's  me,  ye  ken — ^will  faint ;  and 
then  the  Interpreter — ^yes,  the  Interpreter,  that's  Mr.  Staunton 
himself — ^will  come  out  and  take  me — ^that's  poor,  lost^  demented 
me — by  the  hand,  and  give  me  a  pomegranate,  and  a  piece  of 
honeycomb^  and  a  small  bottle  of  spirits,  to  stay  my  fainting ; 
and  then  the  good  times  will  come  back  again,  and  well  be  the 
happiest  folk  you  ever  saw.'  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  confused  assemblage  of  ideas  indicated 
in  this  speech,  Jeanie  thought  she  saw  a  serious  purpose  on 
the  part  of  Madge  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  pardon  and 
countenance  of  some  one  whom  she  had  offended ;  an  attempt 
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the  most  likely  of  all  ^hkrs  to  bring  them  once  more  into  con- 
tact with  law  and  legal  Aot^ection.  She  therefore  reaolyed  to 
be  gaided  bj  her  while  sne  was  in  so  hopeful  a  disposition,  and 
act  for  her  own  safety  according  to  circumstances. 

They  were  now  dose  by  the  Tillage,  one  of  those  beautiful 
scenes  which  are  so  often  f oimd  in  merry  England^  where  the 
cottages,  instead  of  being  built  in  two  direct  lines  on  each 
side  of  a  dusty  highroad,  stand  in  detached  groups,  inters 
spersed  not  only  with  laxge  oaks  and  elms,  but  with  fruit- 
trees,  so  many  of  which  were  at  this  time  in  flourish  that  the 
grove  seemed  enamelled  with  their  crimson  and  white  blossoms. 
In  the  centre  of  the  hamlet  stood  the  parish  church  and  its  little 
Qothic  tower,  from  which  at  present  was  heard  the  Sunday 
chime  of  bells. 

'  We  will  wait  here  until  the  folk  are  a'  in  the  church — ^they 
ca'  the  kirk  a  church  in  England,  Jeanie,  be  sure  you  mind 
that — for  if  I  was  gaun  forward  amang  them,  a'  the  gaitts  o' 
boys  and  lasses  wad  be  crying  at  Madge  WUdfire's  tail,  the 
little  hellrakers !  and  the  beadle  would  be  as  hard  upon' us  as 
if  it  was  our  faidt.  I  like  their  skirling  as  ill  as  he  does,  I 
can  tell  him ;  I^m  sure  I  often  wish  there  was  a  hot  peat  doim 
their  throats  when  they  set  them  up  that  gate.' 

ConsciQus  of  the  disorderly  appearance  of  her  own  dress  after 
the  adventure  of  the  preceding  nighty  and  of  the  grotesque  habit 
and  demeanour  of  her  guide,  and  sensible  how  important  it  was 
to  secure  an  attentive  and  patient  audience  to  her  strange  story 
from  some  one  who  might  hare  the  means  to  protect  her,  Jeanie 
readily  acquiesced  in  Madge's  proposal  to  rest  under  the  trees, 
by  which  they  were  still  somewhat  screened,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  service  should  give  them  an  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing the  hamlet  without  attracting  a  crowd  around  them.  She 
made  the  less  opposition,  that  Madge  Jiad  intimated  that  this 
was  not  the  village  where  her  mother  was  in  custody,  and 
that 'the  two  squires  of  the  pad  were  absent  in  a  different 
direction* 

She  sate  herself  down,  therefore,  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  a  placid  fountain  which  had  been  dammed 
up  for  the  use  of  the  villagers,  and  which  served  her  as  a 
natural  mirror,  she  began— no  uncommon  thing  with  a  Scottish 
mfliden  of  her  rank — to  arrange  her  toilette  in  the  open  air,  and 
bring 'her  dress,  soiled  and  disordered  as  it  was,  into  such  order 
as  the  place  and  circumstances  admitted. 

She  soon  perceived  reason,  however,  to  regret  that  she  had 
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set  about  this  task,  however  deoent  and  fSeceesexjy  in  the  present 
time  and  society.  Madge  Wildfire,  who^  among  oUier  indications 
of  insanity,  had  a  most  overweening  opinion  of  those  charms  to 
which,  in  fact^  she  had  owed  her  miseiy,  and  whose  mind,  like 
a  raft  upon  a  lake,  was  agitated  and  driven  about  at  random  by 
each  fresh  impulse,  no  sooner  beheld  Jeanie  b^;in  to  arrange  her 
hair,  place  her  bonnet  in  order,  rub  the  dust  from  her  shoes 
and  clothes,  adjust  her  neck-handkerchief  and  mittens,  and  so 
forth,  than  with  imitative  zeal  she  began  to  bedizen  and  trick 
herself  out  with  shreds  and  remnants  of  beggarly  fineiy,  which 
she  took  out  of  a  little  bundle,  and  which,  when  disposed  around 
her  person,  made  her  appearance  ten  times  more  fantastic  and 
apish  than  it  had  been  before. 

Jeanie  groaned  in  spirit,  but  dared  not  interfere  in  a  matter 
so  delicate.  Across  the  man's  cap  or  riding-hat  which  she  wore, 
Madge  placed  a  broken  and  soiled  white  feather,  intersected 
with  one  which  had  been  shed  from  the  tndn  of  a  peacock. 
To  her  dress,  which  was  a  kind  of  riding-habit,  she  stitched, 
pinned,  and  otherwise  secured  a  laige  furbelow  of  artificial 
flowers,  all  crushed,  wrinkled,  and  duty,  which  had  first  be- 
decked a  lady  of  quality,  then  descended  to  her  abigail,  and 
dazzled  the  inmates  of  the  servants'-hall.  A  tawdry  scarf  of 
yellow  silk,  trimmed  with  tinsel  and  spangles,  which  had  seen 
as  hard  service  and  boasted  as  honourable  a  transmission,  was 
next  flung  over  one  shoidder,  and  fell  across  her  person  in  the 
manner  of  a  shoulder-belt^  or  baldrick.  Madge  then  stripped 
off  the  coarse  ordinary  shoes  which  she  wore,  and  replaced 
them  by  a  pair  of  dirty  satin  ones,  spangled  and  embroidered 
to  match  the  scarf,  and  furnished  with  very  high  heels.  ^  She 
had  cut  a  willow  switch  in  her  morning's  walk,  almost  as  long 
as  a  boy's  fishing-rod.  This  she  set  herself  seriously  to  peel, 
and  when  it  was  transformed  into  such  a  wand  as  the  Treasurer 
or  High  Steward  bears  on  public  occasions,  she  told  Jeanie  that 
she  thought  they  now  looked  decent,  as  young  women  should  do 
upon  the  Sundav  morning,  and  that,  as  the  bells  had  done  ring- 
ing, she  was  willing  to  conduct  her  to  the  Interpreter's  house. 

Jeanie  sighed  heavily  to  think  it  should  be  her  lot  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  during  kirk-time  too,  to  parade  the  street  of 
an  inhabited  village  with  so  very  grotesque  a  comrade ;  but 
necessity  had  no  law,  since,  without  a  positive  quarrel  with 
the  madwoman,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  would  have  been 
very  imadvisable,  she  could  see  no  means  of  shaking  herself 
free  of  her  society. 

Vll  21 
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Ab  for  poor  Madge,  she  was  completely  elated  with  perfional 
vanity,  and  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  oonoeming  her  own 
dazzling  dress  and  superior  appearaace.  They  ente)«d  the 
hamlet  without  being  observed,  exoept  by  one  old  woman,  who, 
being  nearly  *  high-gravel  blind,'  was  only  ooDaoious  that  somo- 
thing  very  fine  and  gUttering  was  passing  by,  and  dropped  aa 
deep  a  reverence  to  Ai^hdge  as  she  would  have  done  to  a  countess. 
This  filled  up  the  measure  of  Madge's  self-af^robation.  She 
minced,  she  ambled,  she  smiled*  she  sinqiered,  and  waved  Jeanie 
Deans  forward  with  the  condescension  of  a  noble  chaperon,  who 
has  undertaken  the  chaige  of  aeouutry  miss  on  her  first  journey 
to  the  capital. 

Jeanie  followed  in  patience,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  that  she  might  save  herself  the  mortification  of  seeing 
her  companion's  absurdities ;  but  she  started  when,  ascending 
two  or  three  steps,  she  found  herself  in  the  churchyard,  and  saw 
that  Madge  was  ^making  straight  for  the  door  ef  the  church. 
As  Jeanie  had  no  mind  to  enter  the  congregRition  in  such 
company,  she  walked  aside  from  the  pathway,  and  said  in  a 
decided  tone,  '  Madge,  I  will  wait  here  till  the  church  comes 
out ;  you  may  go  in  by  yourself  if  you  have  a  mind/ 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  was  about  to  seat  herself  upon 
one  of  the  gravestones. 

Madge  was  a  Httle  before  Jeanie  when  she  turned  aside ;  but 
suddenly  changing  her  course,  she  followed  her  with  long  strides, 
and,  with  every  feature  inflamed  with  passion,  overtook  and 
seized  her  by  the  4t«n.  '  Do  ye  think,  ye  tmgratefu'  wretch, 
that  I  am  gaun  to  let  you  sit  doun  upon  my  lather^s  grave  t 
The  deil  settle  ye  doun  1  if  ye  dinna  rise  and  oome  into  the 
Interpreter's  house,  that's  the  house  of  God,  wi'  me,  but  I'll 
rive  every  dud  aff  your  back  J ' 

She  adapted  the  action  to  the  phrase ;  for  with  one  dutch 
she  stripped  Jeanie  of  her  straw  bonnet  and  a  handful  of  her 
hair  to  boot,  and  threw  it  up  into  an  old  yew-tree,  where  it 
stuck  fast.  Jeanie's  first  impulse  was  to  scream,  but  conceiving 
she  might  receive  deadly  harm  before  she  could  obtain  the 
assistance  of  any  one,  notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  the 
church,  she  thought  it  wiser  to  follow  the  madwoman  into  the 
congregation,  where  she  might  find  some  means -of  escape  from 
her,  or  at  least  be  secured  against  her  violence.  But  when  she 
meekly  intimated  her  consent  to  follow  Madge,  her  guide's 
uncertain  brain  had  caught  another  train  of  ideas.  She  held 
Jcauic  fast  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pointed  to  the 
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iiuoription  on  the  grayestone^  and  oommanded  her  to  read  it. 
Jeanie  obeyed,  and  read  these  words : — 

'  This  MoKriiBNT  was  bbxcted  to  the  Memokt  of  Donald 

MUBDOGKBON    OF    THS    KlNO's    ZXTL,    OB    CaMBBONIAK 

Rbqiment,  a  bikcbbb  Ghbistian,  a  bbatb  Soldixb,  and 

A  FAITHFITL  SbBVANT,   BT  HIB  OBATBFUL  AND  80BBOWINO 

Mabtbb,  Bobebt  Staunton.' 

'  It's  Teiy  weel  read,  Jeanie ;  it's  just  the  very  words,'  said 
Madge,  whose  ire  had  now  faded  into  deep  melancholy,  and  with 
a  step  which,  to  Jeanie's  great  joy,  was  uncommonly  <][uiet  and 
mooinful,  she  led  her  companion  towards  the  door  of  the  church. 

It  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  Gothic  parish  churches 
which  are  frequent  in  England,  the  most  deeiily,  decent,  and 
reverential  places  of  wor^p  that  are,  perhaps,  anywhere  to 
be  found  in  the  Christian  world*  Yet^  notwithstanding  the 
decent  solemnity  of  its  exterior,  Jeanie  was  too  faithful  to  the 
directory  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  to  have  entered  a  prelatio 
place  of  worship,  and  would,  upon  any  other  occasion,  have 
thought  that  she  beheld  in  the  porch  the  venerable  figure  of  her 
father  waving  her  back  from  the  entrance,  and  pronouncing  in 
a  solemn  tone,  '  Cease,  my  child,  to  hear  the  instruction  which 
oauseth  to  err  from  the  words  of  knowledge.'  But  in  her 
present  agitating  and  alarming  situation,  she  looked  lor  safety 
to  this  forHdden  place  of  assembly,  as  the  hunted  animal  will 
sometimes  seek  shelter  from  imminent  danger  in  the  human 
habitation,  or  in  other  places  of  refuge  most  alien  to  its  nature 
and  habits.  Not  even  the  sound  of  the  organ,  and  of  one  or 
two  flutes  which  accompanied  the  psalmody,  prevented  her  from 
following  her  guide  into  the  chancel  of  the  church. 

No  sooner  had  Madge  put  her  foot  upon  the  pavement,  and 
become  sensible  that  she  was  the  object  of  attention  to  the 
spectators,  than  she  resumed  all  the  fantastic  extravagance  of 
deportment  which  some  transient  touch  of  melancholy  had 
banished  for  an  instant.  She  swam  rather  than  walked  up  the 
centre  aisle,  dragging  Jeanie  after  her,  whom  she  held  fast  by 
the  hand.  She  would,  indeed,  have  fain  slipped  aside  into  the 
pew  nearest  to  the  door,  and  left  Madge  to  ascend  in  her  own 
manner  and  alone  to  the  high  places  of  the  synagogue ;  but 
this  was  impossible,  without  a  degree  of  violent  reedstance  which 
seemed  to  her  inconsistent  with  uie  time  and  place,  and  she  was 
accordingly  led  in  captivity  up  the  whole  length  of  the  church 
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by  her  grotesque  oonductress,  who,  with  half-shut  eyes,  a  priin 
smile  upon  her  lips,  and  a  mincing  motion  with  her  hfrnds, 
which  corresponded  with  the  delicate  and  affected  pace  at  which 
she  was  pleased  to  move,  seemed  to  take  the  general  stare  of 
the  congregation  which  such  an  exhibition  necessarily  excited 
as  a  high  compliment^  and  which  she  returned  by  nods  and 
half  courtesies  to  individuals  amongst  the  audience  whom  she 
seemed  to  distinguish  as  acquaintances.  Her  absurdity  was 
enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  by  the  strange  contrast 
which  she  formed  to  her  companion^  who,  with  disheYelled  hair, 
downcast  eyes,  and  a  face  glowing  with  shame,  was  dragged,  as 
it  were,  in  triumph  after  her. 

Madge's  airs  were  at  length  fortunately  cut  short  by  her 
encountering  in  her  progress  the  looks  of  the  clergyman,  who 
fixed  upon  her  a  glance  at  once  steady,  compassionate,  and 
admonitory.  She  hastily  opened  an  empty  pew  which  happened 
to  be  near  her,  and  entered,  dragging  in  Jeanie  after  her. 
Kicking  Jeanie  on  the  shins  by  way  of  hint  that  she  should 
follow  her  example,  she  sunk  her  head  upon  her  hand  for  the 
space  of  a  minute.  Jeanie,  to  whom  this  posture  of  mental 
devotion  was  entirely  new,  did  not  attempt  to  do  the  like,  but 
looked  round  her  with  a  bewildered  stare,  which  her  neighbours, 
judging  from  the  company  in  which  they  saw  her,  very  natur- 
ally  ascribed  to  inaanity.  Every  person  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  drew  back  from  this  extraordinary  couple  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  their  pew  permitted ;  but  one  pld  man  could  not  get 
beyond  Madge's  reach  ere  she  had  soatohed  the  piayer-book 
from  his  hand  and  ascertained  the  lesson  of  the  day.  She  then 
turned  up  the  ritual,  and,  with  the  most  overstrained  enthusiasm 
of  gesture  and  manner,  showed  Jeanie  the  passages  as  they  were 
read  in  the  service,  making,  at  the  same  time,  her  own  responses 
so  loud  as  to  be  heard  above  those  of  every  other  person. 

Notwithstanding  the  shame  and  vexation  whidi  Jeanie  felt 
in  being  thus  exposed  in  a  place  of  worship,  she  could  not  and 
durst  not  omit  rallying  her  spirits  so  as  to  look  around  her 
and  consider  to  whom  she  ought  to  appeal  for  protection  so 
soon  as  the  service  should  be  concluded.  Her  first  ideas  natur* 
ally  fixed  upon  the  clergyman,  and  she  was  confirmed  in  the 
resolution  by  observing  that  he  was  an  aged  gentleman,  of  a 
dignified  appearance  and  deportment,  who  read  the  service  with 
an  undisturbed  and  decent  gravity,  which  brought  back  to  be- 
coming attention  those  younger  members  of  the  congregation 
who  had  been  disturbed  by  the  extravagant  behaviour  of  Madge 
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WildfiiQ.  To  the  olergyman,  therefore,  Jeanie  reaolTed  to  make 
her  appeal  when  the  Bervice  was  oyer. 

It  is  tme,  she  felt  disposed  to  be  shocked  at  his  surplice,  of 
which  she  had  heard  so  much,  but  which  she  had  never  seen 
upon  the  person  of  a  preacher  of  the  Word.  Then  she  was 
confused  by  the  chaaoge  of  posture  adopted  in  different  parfcs  of 
the  ritual,  the  more  so  as  Madge  Wildfure,  to  whom  they  seined 
familiar,  took  the  opportimity  to  exercise  authority  over  her, 
pulling  her  up  and  pushing  her  down  with  a  bustling  assiduity 
which  Jeanie  felt  must  make  them  both  the  objects  of  painful 
attention.  But,  notwithstanding  these  prejudices,  it  was  her 
prudent  resolution,  in  this  dilemma,  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  she 
.could  what  was  done  around  her.  'The  prophet^'  she  thought^ 
^permitted  Naaman  the  Syrian  to  bow  even  in  the  house  of 
Bimmon.  Surely  if  I,  in  ^s  streight,  worship  the  Ood  of  my 
fathers  in  mine  own  language,  although  the  manner  thereof  be 
strange  to  me,  the  Lord  will  pardon  me  in  this  thing.' 

In  this  resolution  she  became  so  much  confirmed  that,  with- 
drawing herself  from  Madge  as  far  as  the  pew  permitted,  she 
endeavoured  to  evince,  by  serious  and  undeviating  attention  to 
what  was  passing,  that  her  mind  was  composed  to  devotion. 
Her  tormentor  would  not  long  have  permitted  her  to  remain 
quiet,  but  fatigue  overpowered  her,  and  she  fell  fast  asleep  in 
ihe  other  comer  of  the  pew. 

Jeanie,  though  her  mind  in  her  own  despite  sometimes  re- 
verted to  her  situation,  compelled  heraelf  to  give  attention  to 
a  sensible,  energetic,  and  well -composed  discourse  upon  the 
practical  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  she  could  not  help 
approving^  although  it  was  every  word  written  down  and  read 
by  the  preacher,  and  although  it  was  delivered  in  a  tone  and 
gesture  very  different  from  those  of  Boanerges  Stormheaven, 
who  was  her  father's  favourite  preacher.  The  serious  and  placid 
attention  with  which  Jeanie  listened  did  not  escape  the  dergy- 
man.  Madge  Wildfire's  entrance  had  rendered  him  apprehensive 
of  some  disturbance,  to  provide  against  which,  as  far  as  possible, 
he  often  turned  his  eyes  to  the  part  of  the  church  where  Jeanie 
and  she  were  placed,  and  became  soon  aware  that,  although  the 
loss  of  her  head-gear  and  the  awkwardness  of  her  situation 
had  given  an  uncommon  and  anxious  air  to  the  features  of  the 
former,  yet  she  was  in  a  state  of  mind  very  different  from  that 
of  her  companion.  When  he  dismissed  ^e  congregation,  he 
observed  her  look  around  with  a  wild  and  temfied  look,  as  if 
uncertain  what  course  she  ought  to  adopt,  and  noticed  that 
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she  approaohed  one  or  two  of  the  most  deoent  of  the  oon- 
gregatioDy  as  if  to  addrees  them,  and  then  ahnink  back  timidlj, 
on  obflerving  that  they  seemed  to  shun  and  to  avoid  her. 
The  clergyman  was  satisfied  there  must  be  something  extra- 
ordinary in  all  this,  and  as  a  benevolent  man,  as  well  as  a 
good  Christian  pastor,  he  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
more  minutely. 


m 

i 

V 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

There  govem'd  in  that  year 
A  stem,  Btoat  ohurl — an  angry  oyerseer. 

Gkabbb. 

Whiui  Mr.  Staunton,  for  such  was  this  worthy  cleigyman's 
name,  was  laying  aside  his  gown  in  the  vestiy,  Jeanie  was  in 
the  act  of  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  Madge. 

'  We  must  return  to  Mummer's  bam  directly,'  said  Madge ; 
^  well  be  ower  late,  and  my  mother  will  be  angry.' 

*  I  am  not  going  back  with  you,  Madge,'  said  Jeanie,  taking 
out  a  guinea  and  offering  it  to  her;  <I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,  but  I  maun  gang  my  ain  road.' 

'And  me  coming  a' this  way  out  o'  my  gate  to  pleasure  you, 
ye  ungiatefu'  cutty,'  answered  Madge ;  '  and  me  to  be  brained 
by  my  mother  when  I  gang  hame,  and  a'  for  your  sake !  But 
I  will  gar  ye  as  good ' 

'For  Qod's  sake,'  said  Jeanie  to  a  man  who  stood  beside 
them,  '  keep  her  off;  she  is  mad  ! ' 

'  £y,  ey,'  answered  the  boor ;  '  I  hae  some  guess  of  that,  and 
I  trow  thou  be'st  a  bird  of  the  same  feather.  Howsomcver, 
Madge,  I  red  thee  keep  hand  off  her,  or  I'se  lend  thee  a  whister- 
poop.' 

Several  of  the  lower  class  of  the  parishioners  now  gathered 
round  the  strangers,  and  the  cry  arose  among  the  boys  that 
'  there  was  argoing  to  be  a  fite  between  mad  Madge  Murdockson 
and  another  Bess  of  Bedlam.'  But  while  the  fry  assembled 
with  l^e  humane  hope  of  seeing  as  much  of  the  fun  as  possible, 
the  laced  cocked  hat  of  the  beadle  was  discerned  among  the 
multitude,  and  all  made  way  for  that  person  of  awful  authority. 
His  first  address  was  to  Madge. 

'What's  brought  thee  back  again,  thou  siUy  donnot,  to 
plague  this  parish  f  Hast  thou  brought  ony  more  bastards  wi' 
thee  to  lay  to  honest  men's  doors  1  or  does  thou  think  to  burden 
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UB  with  this  gooee,  that's  as  gare-brained  aa  thjaell,  as  if  rates 
were  no  up  enow  f  Away  wi'  thee  to  thy  thief  of  a  mother ; 
she's  fast  in  the  stocks  at  Barkston  town-end.  Away  wi'  ye 
out  o'  the  parish,  or  I'se  be  at  ye  with  the  ratan.' 

Madge  stood  sulky  for  a  minute ;  but  she  had  been  too  often 
taught  submission  to  the  beadle's  authority  by  ungentle  means 
to  feel  courage  enough  to  dispute  it 

'  And  my  mother — ^my  puir  auld  mother,  is  in  the  stocks  at 
Barkston !  This  is  a'  your  wyte,  Miss  Jeanie  Deans ;  but  111 
be  upsides  wi'  you,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Madge  Wildfire — ^I 
mean  Murdockson.  God  help  me,  I  forget  my  yeiy  name  in 
this  confused  waste ! ' 

So  saying,  she  turned  upon  her  heel  and  went  oS,  followed 
by  all  the  mischievous  imps  of  the  Tillage,  some  crying, '  Madge, 
canst  thou  tell  thy  name  yetf '  some  pulling  the  skirts  of  her 
dress,  and  all,  to  the  best  of  their  strength  and  ingenuity,  exer- 
cising some  new  device  or  other  to  exasperate  her  into  frensy. 

Jeanie  saw  her  departure  with  infinite  delight^  though  she 
wished  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  she  could  have  requited  the 
service  Madge  had  conferred  upon  her. 

In  the  meantime,  she  applied  to  the  beadle  to  know  whether 
'  there  was  any  house  in  the  village  where  she  could  be  civilly 
entertained  for  her  money,  and  whether  she  could  be  permitted 
to  speak  to  the  clergyman  t ' 

'Ay,  ay,  we'se  ha'  reverend  care  <m  thee;  and  I  think,' 
answered  the  man  of  constituted  authority,  '  that»  unless  thou 
answer  the  Rector  all  the  better,  we'se  spare  thy  money,  and 
gie  thee  lodging  at  the  parish  charge,  young  woman.' 

'Where  am  I  to  go  then?'  said  Jeanie^  in  some  alarm. 

'  Why,  I  am  to  take  thee  to  his  Beverence,  in  the  first  places 
to  gie  an  accoimt  o'  thysell,  and  to  see  thou  oomena  to  be  a 
burden  upon  the  parish.' 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  any  one,'  replied  Jeanie ;  '  I  have 
enough  for  my  own  wants,  and  only  wish  to  get  on  my  journey 
safely.' 

'  Why,  that's  another  matter,'  replied  the  beadle,  'an  if  it  be 
true ;  and  I  think  thou  dost  not  look  so  poUrumpttooa  as  thy 
playfellow  yonder.  Thou  wouldst  be  a  mettle  lass  enow,  an 
thou  wert  snog  and  snod  a  bit  better.  Come  thou  away,  then ; 
the  Rector  is  a  good  man.' 

'  Is  that  the  minister,'  said  Jeanie,  '  who  preached ' 

'  The  minister  1  Lord  help  thee  1  What  kind  o'  Presbyterian 
art  thouf    Why,  'tis  the  Rector — ^the  RecUm's  sell,  woman,  and 
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there  isna  the  like  o'  him  in  the  coimtj,  nor  the  four  next  to 
it.     Come  away — awaj  with  thee ;  we  munna  bide  here.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  yeiy  willing  to  go  to  see  the  minister/  said 
Jeaoie;  'for,  though  he  read  his  discourse,  and  wore  that  sur- 
plioe,  as  they  call  it  here,  I  cannot  but  think  he  must  be  a  very 
worthy  God-fearing  man,  to  preach  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
the  way  he  did.' 

The  disappointed  rabble,  finding  that  there  was  like  to  be 
no  farther  sport,  had  by  this  time  dispersed,  and  Jeanie,  with 
her  usual  patience^  followed  her  consequential  and  surly,  but 
not  brutal,  conductor  towards  the  rectory. 

This  clerical  mansion  was  large  and  commodious,  for  the 
living  was  an  excellent  one,  and  l^e  advowson  belonged  to  a 
Teiy  wealthy  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  usually 
bred  up  a  son  or  nephew  to  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  inducting 
him,  as  oppoaixmitj  offered,  into  this  yery  comfortable  proyision. 
In  this  manner  the  rectoxy  of  Willingham  had  always  been 
considered  as  a  direct  and  immediate  appanage  of  Willingham 
Hall ;  and  as  the  rich  baronets  to  whom  itte  latter  belonged  had 
usually  a  son,  or  brother,  or  nephew,  settled  in  the  living,  the 
utmost  care  had  been  taken  to  render  their  habitation  not 
merely  respectable  and  commodious,  but  even  dignified  and 
imposLQg. 

It  was  situated  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  village, 
and  on  a  rising  ground  which  sloped  gently  upward,  covered 
with  small  iocloBures,  or  doses,  laid  out  irregulariy,  so  that  the 
old  oaks  and  elms,  which  were  planted  in  hedge-rows,  fell  into 
perspective,  and  were  blended  together  in  beautiful  irregularity. 
When  they  approached  nearer  to  the  house,  a  handsome  gate- 
way admitted  them  into  a  lawn,  of  narrow  dimensions,  indeed, 
but  which  was  interspersed  with  laige  sweetKshestnut  trees  and 
beeches^  and  kept  in  handsome  order.  The  front  of  the  house 
was  irregular.  Part  of  it  seemed  veiy  old,  and  had,  in  fact, 
been  the  residence  of  the  incumbent  in  Bomish  times.  Suc- 
cessive occupants  had  made  considerable  additions  and  improve- 
ments, each  in  the  taste  of  his  own  age,  and  without  much 
regard  to  symmetry.  But  these  incongruities  of  architecture 
were  so  graduated  and  happily  mii^led,  that  the  eye,  far  from 
being  displeased  with  the  combinations  of  various  styles,  saw 
nothing  but  what  was  interesting  in  the  varied  and  intricate 
pile  which  they  exhibited.  Fruit-trees  displayed  on  the  southern 
wall,  outer  staircases,  various  places  of  entrance,  a  combination 
of  roofs  and  chimneys  of  different  ages,  united  to  render  the 
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fronts  not  indeed  beautiful  or  grand,  but  intricate,  perplexed, 
or,  to  uae  Mr.  Price's  appropriate  phrase,  picturesque.  The 
most  considerable  addition  was  that  of  the  present  Rector,  who, 
'being  a  bookish  man,'  as  the  beadle  was  at  the  pains  to  inform 
Jeanie,  to  augment,  perhaps,  her  reyerence  for  the  person  before 
whom  she  was  to  appear,  had  built  a  handsome  library  and 
parlour,  and  no  less  than  two  additional  bedrcmms. 

'  Mony  men  would  hae  scrupled  such  expense,'  continued  the 
parochial  officer,  '  seeing  as  the  liying  mun  go  as  it  pleases  Sir 
Edmund  to  will  it ;  but  his  Reyerence  has  a  cazmj  lAt  land  of 
his  own,  and  need  not  look  on  two  sides  of  a  penny.' 

Jeanie  could  not  help  comparing  the  irregular  yet  extensiye 
and  commodious  pile  of  building  ^fore  her  to  the  'manses '  in 
her  own  country,  where  a  set  of  penurious  heritors,  professing 
all  the  while  the  deyotion  of  their  liyee  and  fortunes  to  the 
Presbyterian  establishment^  strain  their  inymtions  to  disooyer 
what  may  be  nipped,  and  clipped,  and  pared  from  a  building 
which  forms  but  a  poor  acconunodation  eyen  for  the  present 
incumbent,  and,  de^ite  the  superior  adyantage  of  stone 
masonry,  must,  in  the  course  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  agiun 
burden  their  descendants  with  an  expense  which,  once  liberally 
and  handsomely  employed,  ought  to  haye  freed  their  estates 
from  a  recurrence  of  it  for  more  than  a  century  at  least. 

Behind  the  Rector's  house  the  ground  sloped  down  to  a 
small  riyer,  which,  without  possessing  the  romantic  yiyacity 
and  rapidity  of  a  northern  stream,  was,  neyertheless,  by  its 
occasional  appearance  through  the  ranges  of  willows  and 
poplars  that  crowned  its  bank^  a  yery  pleasing  accompaniment 
to  the  landscape.  '  It  was  the  best  trouting  stream,'  said  the 
beadle,  whom  the  patience  of  Jeanie,  and  espedally  the  assur- 
ance that  she  was  not  about  to  become  a  burden  to  the  parish, 
had  rendered  rather  communicatiye— '  the  best  trouting  stream 
in  all  Lincolnshire ;  for  when  you  got  lower  there  was  nought 
to  be  done  wi'  fly-fishing.' 

Turning  aside  from  the  principal  entrance,  he  conducted 
Jeanie  towards  a  sort  of  portal  connected  with  the  older  part 
of  the  building,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  by  senrants,  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  seryant  in  graye 
purple  liyery,  such  as  befitted  a  wealthy  and  dignified  clergyman. 

'  How  dost  do,  Tummas  1 '  said  the  beadle ;  '  and  how's  young 
Measter  Staunton  ? ' 

'  Why,  but  poorly — ^but  poorly,  Measter  Stubbs.  Are  you 
wanting  to  see  his  Reyerence?' 
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'Aj,  ay,  Tuxninas;  please  to  say  I  ha'  brought  up  the  young 
vomaa  as  came  to  service  to-day  with  mad  Madge  Murdockson ; 
she  seems  to  be  a  decentish  koind  o'  body;  but  I  ha'  asked 
her  never  a  question.  Only  I  can  tell  his  Reverence  that  she 
is  a  Scotchwoman,  I  judge,  and  as  flat  as  the  fens  of  Holland.' 

Tummas  honoured  Jeanie  Deans  with  such  a  staze  as  the 
pampered  domestics  of  the  rich,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal, 
usually  esteem  it  part  of  their  privilege  to  bestow  upon  the 
poor,  and  then  desired  Mr.  Stubbs  and  his  charge  to  step  in  till 
he  informed  his  master  of  their  presence. 

The  room  into  which  he  showed  them  was  a  sort  of  steward's 
parlour,  hung  with  a  county  map  or  two,  and  three  or  four 
prints  of  eminent  persons  connected  with  the  county,  as  Sir 
William  Monson,  James  York  the  blacksmith  of  Lincohi,'*'  and 
the  famous  Peregrine,  Lord  Willoughby,  in  complete  armour, 
looking  as  when  he  said,  in  the  words  of  the  legend  below  the 

engraving — 

'  Stand  to  it,  noble  pikemen, 
And  face  ye  well  about : 
And  shoot  ye  sharp,  bold  bowmen, 

And  we  will  keep  them  out. 
Te  mnaqnet  and  calliver-men. 

Do  you  prove  tme  to  me, 
111  be  the  foremost  man  in  fight» 
Said  brave  Lord  WilloughMe.' 

When  they  had  entered  this  apartment,  Tummas  as  a  matter 
of  course  ofl'ered,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  Mr.  Stubbs  accepted, 
a  '  summat '  to  eat  and  drink,  being  the  respectable  relics  of  a 
gammon  of  bacon,  and  a  whole  whidkn^  or  black  pot,  of  sufficient 
double  ale.  To  these  eatables  Mr.  Beadle  seriously  inclined 
himself,  and  (for  we  must  do  him  justice)  not  without  an  invita- 
tion to  Jeanie,  m  which  Tummas  joined,  that  his  prisoner  or 
charge  would  follow  his  good  example.  But  although  she 
might  have  stood  in  need  of  refreshment,  considering  i£e  had 
tasted  no  food  that  day,  the  anxiety  of  the  moment,  her  own 
sparing  and  abstemious  habits,  and  a  bashful  ayersion  to  eal 
in  company  of  the  two  strangers,  induced  her  to  decline  their 
courtesy.  So  she  sate  in  a  chair  apart,  while  Mr.  Stubbs  and 
Mr.  Tummas,  who  had  chosen  to  join  his  friend  in  consideration 
that  dinner  was  to  be  put  back  till  the  afternoon  service  was 
over,  made  a  hearty  luncheon,  which  lasted  for  half  an  hour, 
and  might  not  then  have  concluded,  had  not  his  Reverence 

«  Anthor  of  the  UnUm  qf  Hon/ow,  a  treatise  on  BngUah  Henldiy,  liondoo,  1641 
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rui^hiB  bell,  so  that  Tummas  waa  obliged  to  attend  hiB  master. 
Then,  and  no  sooner,  to  saye  himself  the  labour  of  a  second 
journey  to  the  other  end  of  the  house,  he  announced  to  his 
master  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  with  the  other  madwoman,  as 
he  chose  to  designate  Jeanie,  as  an  event  which  had  just  taken 
place.  He  returned  with  an  order  that  Mr.  Stubbs  and  the 
young  woman  should  be  instantly  ushered  up  to  the  library. 

The  beadle  bolted  in  haste  lus  last  mouthful  of  fBt  bacon, 
washed  down  the  greasy  morsel  with  the  last  rinsings  of  the 
pot  of  ale,  and  immediately  marshalled  Jeanie  through  one  or 
two  intricate  passages,  which  led  from  the  ancient  to  the  more 
modem  buildings,  into  a  handsome  little -hall,  or  ante*room, 
adjoining  to  the  library,  and  out  of  which  a  glass  door  opened 
to  the  lawn. 

'Stay  here,'  said  Stubbs,  'till -I  tell  his  Beverence  you  are 
come.' 

So  saying,  he  opened  a  door  and  entered  the  libraiy. 

Without  wishing  to  hear  their  conversation,  Jeanie,  as  she 
was  circumstanced,  could  not  avoid  it;  for  £is  Stubbs  stood  by 
the  door,  and  his  Beverence  was  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large 
room,  their  conversation  was  necessarily  audible  in  the  ante- 
room. 

'  So  you  have  brought  the  young  woman  here  at  last,  Mr. 
Stubbs.  I  expected  you  some  time  since.  You  know  I  do  not 
wish  such  persons  to  remain  in  custody  a  moment  without  some 
inquiry  into  their  situation.' 

'  Very  true,  your  Beverence,'  replied  the  beadle ;  '  but  the 
young  woman  had  eat  nought  to-day,  and  soa  Measter  Tummas 
did  set  down  a  drap  of  drink  and  a  morsel,  to  be.  sure.' 

'  Thomas  was  very  right,  Mr.  Stubbs ;  and  what  has  become 
of  the  other  most  unfortunate  being  f 

'Why,'  replied  Mr.  Stubbs^  'I  did  think  the  sight  on  her 
would  but  vex  your  Beverence,  and  soa  I  did  let  her  go  her 
ways  back  to  her  mother,  who  is  in  trouble  in  the  next  parish.' 

'  In  trouble  1  that  signifies  in  prison,  I  suppose  t '  said  Mr. 
Staunton. 

'  Ay,  truly ;  something  like  it,  an  it  like  your  Beverence.' 

'  Wretched,  imhappy,  incorrigible  woman  1 '  said  the  deigy- 
man.     '  And  what  sort  of  person  is  this  companion  of  hers  f ' 

'Why,  decent  enow,  an  it  like  your  Beverence,'  said  Stubbs; 
'for  aught  I  sees  of  her,  there's  no  harm  of  her,  and  she  says 
she  has  cash  enow  to  carry  her  out  of  the  county.' 

'  Gash !  that  is  always  what  you  think  of,  Stubbs.     But  has 
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she  sense  f — has  she  her  wits  % — has  she  the  capadty  of 
care  of  henelfr 

'  Why,  your  Bererencey'  replied  Stubbs,  *  I  oaxmot  just  say : 
I  will  be  sworn  she  was  not  bom  at  Witt-ham ;  *  for  Gaffer 
Gibbs  looked  at  her  all  the  time  of  service,  and  he  aays  she 
ooiild  not  torn  up  a  single  lesson  like  a  Christian,  even  Uumgh 
she  had  Madge  Murdookson  to  help  her ;  but  then,  as  to  fending 
for  hersell,  why,  she's  a  bit  of  a  Scotehwoman,  your  Reverence, 
and  they  say  the  worst  donnot  of  them  can  look  out  for  their 
own  turn;  and  she  is  decently  put  on  enow,  and  not  be- 
chounched  like  t'other.' 

'Send  her  in  here,  then,  and  do  you  remain  below,  Mr. 
Stubbs.' 

This  colloquy  had  engaged  Jeanie's  attention  so  deeply  that 
it  was  not  until  it  was  over  that  she  observed  that  the  sashed 
door,  which,  we  have  said,  led  from  the  ante-room  into  the 
garden,  was  opened,  and  that  there  entered,  or  rather  was 
borne  in  by  two  assistants,  a  young  man  of  a  very  pale  and 
sickly  appearance,  whom  they  lifted  to  the  nearest  couch,  and 
placed  there,  as  if  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  an  unusual 
exertion.  Just  as  they  were  making  this  arrangement)  Stubbs 
came  out  of  the  library  and  summoned  Jeanie  to  enter  it.  She 
obeyed  him,  not  without  tremor;  for,  besides  the  novelty  of 
the  situation  to  a  girl  of  her  secluded  habits^  she  felt  also  as  if 
the  successful  prosecution  of  her  journey  was  to  depend  upon 
the  impression  she  should  be  able  to  make  on  Mr.  Staunton. 

It  is  true,  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  on  what  pretext  a  person 
travelling  on  her  own  business,  and  at  her  own  charge,  could 
be  interrupted  upon  her  route.  But  the  violent  detention  she 
had  already  undergone  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  existed 
persons  at  no  great  distance  who  had  the  interest,  the  inclina- 
tion, and  the  audacity  forcibly  to  stop  her  journey,  and  she 
felt  the  necessity  of  having  some  countenance  and  protection, 
at  least  till  she  should  get  beyond  their  reach.  While  these 
things  passed  through  her  mind,  much  faster  than  our  pen  and 
ink  can  record,  or  even  the  reader's  eye  collect  the  meaning 
of  its  traces,  Jeanie  found  herself  in  a  handsome  library,  and 
in  presence  of  the  Bector  of  WiUingham.  The  well-furnished 
presses  and  shelves  which  surrounded  the  large  and  handsome 
apartment  contamed  more  books  than  Jeanie  imagined  existed  m 
the  world,  being  accustomed  to  consider  as  an  extensive  colleo- 

*  A  proTerbiU  and  pmmlJBg  expcvnion  in  that  ooontj,  to  intJmaf  o  that  a  penno 
is  not  1^17  clevw. 
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tion  two  fir  ahelyes,  each  about  three  feet  long,  which  contained 
her  father's  treasured  volumes,  the  whole  pith  and  marrow,  as 
he  used  scmietimes  to  boast^  of  modem  diyinity.  An  orreiy, 
globes,  a  telescope,  and  some  other  scientific  implements  con- 
yejed  to  Jeanie  an  impression  of  admiration  and  wonder,  not 
unmixed  with  fear;  for,  in  her  ignorant  apprehension,  they 
seemed  rather  adapted  for  ma^cal  purposes  than  any  other ; 
and  a  few  stuffed  animals  (as  Uie  Rector  was  fond  of  natural 
history)  added  to  the  impressive  character  of  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Staunton  spoke  to  her  with  great  mildness.  He  observed 
that,  although  her  appearance  at  church  had  been  uncommon, 
and  in  strange,  and,  he  must  add,  discreditable  society,  and 
calculated,  upon  the  whole,  to  disturb  the  congregation  during 
divine  worship,  he  wished,  nevertheless,  to  hear  her  own  account 
of  herself  before  taking  Any  steps  which  his  duty  might  seem 
to  demand.  He  was  a  justice  of  peace,  he  informed  her,  as 
well  as  a  deigyman. 

'His  honour  (for  she  would  not  say  his  reverence)  was 
very  civil  and  kind,'  was  all  that  x^oor  Jeanie  could  at  first 
bring  out. 

'  Who  are  you,  young  woman  t '  said  the  clergyman,  more 
peremptorily,  <and  what  do  you  do  in  this  country,  and  in 
such  company  f    We  allow  no  strollers  or  vagrants  here.' 

'I  am  not  a  vagrant  or  a  stroller,  sir,'  said  Jeanie,  a  little 
roused  by  the  supposition.  '  I  am  a  decent  Scotch  lass,  travel- 
ling  through  the  land  on  my  own  business  and  my  own  expenses; 
and  I  was  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  in  with  bad  company,  and 
was  stopped  a'  night  on  my  journey.  And  this  puir  creature, 
who  is  something  light-headed,  let  me  out  in  the  morning.' 

'  Bad  company  1 '  said  the  clergyman.  '  I  am  afraid,  young 
woman,  you  have  not  been  sufficiently  anxious  to  avoid  t£em.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  returned  Jeanie,  '  I  have  been  brought  up  to 
shun  evil  communication.  But  these  wicked  people  were  thieves, 
and  stopped  me  by  violence  and  mastery.' 

'  Thieves ! '  said  Mr.  Staunton ;  '  then  you  charge  them  with 
robbery,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  No,  .«ir ;  they  did  not  take  so  much  as  a  boddle  from  me,' 
answered  Jeanie ;  '  nor  did  they  use  me  ill,  otherwise  than  by 
confining  me.' 

The  clergyman  inquired  into  the  particulars  of  her  adventure, 
which  she  told  him  from  point  to  point. 

'This  is  an  extraordinary,  and  not  a  very  probable,  talc, 
young  woman,'  resumed  Mr.  Staunton.    '  Hero  has  been,  accord- 
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ing  to  your  account^  a  great  violence  committed  without  any 
adequate  motive.  Are  you  aware  of  the  law  of  this  country — 
that  if  you  lodge  this  charge  you  will  be  bound  over  to  prosecute 
this  gangV 

Jeanie  did  not  understand  him,  and  he  explained  that  the 
English  law,  in  addition  to  the  inconvenience  sustained  by 
persons  who  have  been  robbed  or  injured,  has  the  goodness  to 
entrust  to  them  the  care  and  the  expense  of  appearing  as  pro- 
secutors. 

Jeanie  said,  '  that  her  business  at  London  was  express ;  all 
she  wanted  was,  that  any  gentleman  would,  out  of  Christian 
charity,  protect  her  to  some  town  where  die  could  hire  horses 
and  a  guide ;  and,  finally,'  she  thought,  *  it  would  be  her  father's 
mind  that  she  was  not  free  to  give  testimony  in  an  English 
court  of  justice,  as  the  land  was  not  under  a  direct  Gospel 
dispensation.' 

Mr.  Staunton  stared  a  little,  and  asked  if  her  father  was  a 
Quaker. 

'God  forbid,  sir,'  said  Jeanie.  ^He  is  nae  schismatic  nor 
sectary,  nor  ever  treated  for  sic  black  commodities  as  theirs, 
and  that's  weel  kenn'd  o'  him.' 

*  And  what  is  his  name,  pray  Y '  said  Mr.  Staunton. 

'David  Deans,  sir,  the  cow -feeder  at  St  Leonard's  Oiaigs, 
near  Edinboigh.' 

A  deep  groan  from  the  ante-room  prevented  the  Hector  from 
replying,  and,  exdaiming,  '  Good  God  1  that  unhappy  boy ! '  he 
left  Jeanie  alone,  and  hastened  into  the  outer  apartment. 

Some  noise  and  bustle  was  heard,  but  no  one  entered  l^he 
library  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Fantutio  punona'  maddrniing  brawl  I 
And  aliaine  and  terror  over  all  t 
Deeds  to  be  hid  whioh  were  not  bid, 
Which,  all  oonfoBed,  I  could  not  know 
Whether  I  saffer'd  or  I  did. 
For  all  aeem'd  giiilt»  remorse,  or  woe ; 
My  own,  or  others,  still  the  same 
Luenrtifling  fear,  sool-stifling  shame. 

COLEIIIDGS. 

DuBiNO  the  interval  while  she  was  thus  left  alone,  Jeanie 
anxiously  revolved  in  her  mind  what  couise  was  best  for  bar  to 
pursue.  She  was  impatient  to  continue  her  journey,  yet  she 
feared  she  oould  not  safely  adventure  to  do  so  while  the  old 
hag  and  her  assistants  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  without  iisk> 
ing  a  repetition  of  their  violence.  She  thought  she  could  collect 
from  the  conversation  which  she  had  partly  overheard,  and  also 
from  the  wild  confessions  of  Madge  Wildfire,  that  her  mother 
had  a  deep  and  revengeful  motive  for  obstructing  her  journey 
if  possible.  And  from  whom  could  she  hope  for  assistance  if 
not  from  Mr.  Staunton  1  His  whole  appearance  and  demeanour 
seemed  to  encourage  her  hopes.  His  features  were  handsome, 
though  marked  witii  a  deep  cast  of  melancholy ;  his  tone  and 
language  were  gentle  and  encouraging ;  and,  as  he  had  served 
in  title  army  for  several  years  during  his  youth,  his  air  retained 
that  easy  frankness  which  is  peculicur  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
He  was,  besides,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel;  and  although  a 
worshipper,  according  to  Jeanie's  notions,  in  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  so  benighted  as  to  wear  a  surplice ;  although  he 
read  the  Conmion  Prayer,  and  wrote  down  eveiy  word  of  his 
sermon  before  delivering  it ;  and  although  he  was,  moreover,  in 
strength  of  lungs,  as  well  as  pith  and  marrow  of  doctrine,  vastly 
inferior  to  Boanerges  Stormheaven,  Jeanie  still  thought  he  must 
be  a  very  different  person  from  Curate  Kiltstoup  and  other 
prelatical  divines  of  her  father's  earUer  days,  who  used  to  get 
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dmxik  in  thair  ouMmioal  dnm,  and  hoond  oat  the  dxmgoooB 
against  the  wandering  GameromaiuL  The  houae  seemed  to  be 
in  some  disturbanoe,  but  as  she  oould  not  suppoee  she  was 
altogether  fargotten,  she  thought  it  better  to  remain  quiet  in 
the  apartment  where  she  had  been  left  till  some  one  should 
take  notioe  of  her. 

The  first  who  entered  was,  to  her  no  small  dehght,  one  of 
her  own  sex,  a  motherly-looking  aged  person  of  a  housekeeper. 
To  her  Jeanie  explained  her  situation  in  a  few  words,  and  be^^ed 
hflST  asslstanoe. 

Hie  dignity  of  a  housekeeper  did  not  encourage  too  much 
familiarity  with  a  person  who  was  at  the  rectory  on  justice 
business,  and  whose  ohaiacter  might  seem  in  her  eyes  somewhat 
precarious ;  but  she  was  ctvil,  although  distant. 

'Her  young  master,'  she  said,  'had  had  a  bad  acddent  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  which  made  him  liable  to  fainting  fits;  he 
had  been  taken  yery  ill  just  now,  and  it  was  impossible  his 
Beverence  could  see  Jeanie  for  some  time ;  but  that  she  need 
not  fear  his  doing  all  that  was  just  and  proper  in  her  behalf 
the  instant  he  could  get  her  business  attended  to.'  She  con- 
cluded by  offering  to  show  Jeanie  a  zoom,  where  she  might 
remain  tUl  his  Beverence  was  at  leisure. 

Our  heroine  took  the  opportunity  to  request  the  means  of 
adjusting  and  changing  her  dress. 

The  housekeeper,  in  whose  estimation  order  and  cleanliness 
ranked  high  among  personal  virtues,  gladly  complied  with  a 
request  so  reasonable ;  and  the  change  of  dress  which  Jeanie's 
bundle  furnished  made  so  important  an  improvement  in  her 
appearance,  that  the  old  lady  hardly  knew  the  soiled  and  dis- 
cndered  traveller,  whose  attiro  showed  the  violence  she  had 
sustained,  in  the  neat,  dean,  quiet-looking  little  Scotchwoman 
who  now  stood  before  her.  Encouraged  by  such  a  favourable 
alteration  in  her  appearance,  Mrs.  Dalton  ventured  to  invite 
Jeanie  to  partake  of  her  dinner,  and  was  equally  pleased  with 
the  decent  propriety  of  her  conduct  during  that  meaL 

'Thou  canst  read  this  book,  canst  thou,  young  woman!' 
said  the  old  lady,  when  their  meal  was  concluded,  laying  her 
hand  upon  a  laige  Bible. 

'I  hope  sae,  madam,'  said  Jeanie,  surprised  at  the  question; 
'  my  father  wad  hae  wanted  mony  a  thing  ere  I  had  wanted  that 
sdiuling.' 

'The  better  sign  of  him,  young  woman.  There  are  men 
here,  well-to-pass  in  the  world,  would  not  want  their  share  of  a 
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Leicester  plover,  and  that^s  a  bag-pudding,  if  hating  for  three 
houiB  woidd  make  all  their  poor  chiidien  read  the  Bible  from 
end  to  end.  Take  thou  the  book,  then,  for  my  ejee  are  aonw- 
thing  daaed,  and  read  where  thou  listeat :  ifs  the  only  book 
thou  oanst  not  happen  wrong  in.' 

Jeanie  was  at  first  tempted  to  turn  up  the  paraUe  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  but  her  oonadenoeohedkedher,  aaif  itwevean 
use  of  Scripture  not  for  her  own  edification,  but  to  wofk  upon 
the  mind  of  others  for  the  relief  of  her  worldly  afflictiona;  and 
under  this  sorupulouB  sense  of  duty  she  selected,  in  preference^ 
a  ohapter  of  the  pro]^iet  Isaiah,  and  read  it>  notwithstanding 
her  northern  accent  and  tooe^  with  a  devout  propriety  which 
greatly  edified  Mza.  Dalton. 

'iJb,'  she  said,  '  an  all  Scotchwomen  were  sic  aa  thou !  But 
it  was  our  luck  to  get  bom  devils  of  thy  country,  I  think,  oveiy 
one  worse  than  t'other.  If  thou  knoweet  of  any  tidy  lass  like 
thysell,  that  wanted  a  place,  and  could  bring  a  good  dhaxaoter, 
and  would  not  go  hulang  about  to  wakes  and  ftdna,  and  wore 
ahoea  and  stootunga  all  the  day  round — ^why.  111  not  aay  but 
we  might  find  room  for  her  at  tiie  rectory.  Haat  no  cousin  or 
flister,  lass,  that  such  an  offer  would  suit!' 

This  was  touching  upon  a  sore  point,  but  Jeanie  was  spaied 
the  pain  of  replying  by  the  entrance  of  the  same  man-servant 
she  had  seen  before. 

^Measter  wishes  to  see  the  young  woman  from  Soctiand,' 
was  Tummas's  address. 

*Go  to  his  Reverence^  my  dear,  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  tell 
him  all  jo\u  story;  his  Beverence  is  a  kind  man,'  said  Mrs. 
Dalton.  *I  wiU  fold  down  the  lea^  and  make  you  a  cup  of  tea» 
with  some  nice  muffin,  against  you  oome  down,  and  that^s  what 
you  seldom  see  in  Scotland,  girl.' 

^Measter's  waiting  for  the  young  woman,'  said  Tummas, 
impatiently. 

^  Well,  Mr.  Jack  Sauce,  and  what  is  your  business  to  put  in 

Eur  oart  And  how  often  must  I  tell  you  to  call  Mr.  Staunton 
Beverence,  seeing  as  he  is  a  dignified  clergyman,  and  not  be 
meastering,  meastering  him,  as  if  he  were  a  little  petty  squire!' 
As  Jeanie  was  now  at  the  door,  and  ready  to  accompany 
Tummas,  the  footman  said  nothing  till  he  got  into  the  passage, 
when  he  muttered,  *  There  are  moe  masters  than  one  in  l£is 
house,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  a  mistress  too^  an  Dame  Dalton 
oanies  it  thus.' 

Tummas  led  the  way  through  a  more  intricate  range  of 
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pasBages  Urnia  Jeanie  had  jet  thraaded,  and  ushered  her  hitx>  an 
apartment  which  waa  daAened  by  the  diosiiig  of  most  of  the 
wiiidow-ahuttera^  and  in  which  waa  a  bed  with  the  ourtainB 
partly  drawn. 

'Here  is  the  yoong  woman,  sir,' said  Tammaa. 

'  Very  well,'  said  a  voice  horn  the  bed,  but  not  that  ci  his 
Beverence;  'be  ready  to  answer  the  bell,  and  leave  the  room.' 

'  There  is  some  mistake,'  said  Jeanie,  ocmfounded  at  finding 
herself  in  the  apartment  of  an  invalid;  'the  servant  told  me 
that  the  minister ' 

'Don't  trouble  yonnelf,'  said  the  invalid,  '  there  is  no  mis- 
take. I  know  more  of  your  affiJrs  than  my  lather,  and  I  catt 
manage  them  better.  Leave  the  room,  Tom.'  The  servant 
obeyed.  'We  must  not,'  said  the  invalid,  'lose  time,  when  we 
have  little  to  lose.    Open  the  shutter  of  that  window.' 

She  did  so,  and,  as  he  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  his  bed,  the 
light  fell  on  his  pale  countenance,  as,  torbaned  widi  bandages 
and  dressed  in  a  nightgown,  he  lay,  seemingly  exhausted,  upon 
the  bed. 

'Look  at  me,'  he  said,  'Jeanie  Deans;  can  you  not  recollect 
mef 

'No,  sir,'  said  she,  full  of  surprise.  'I  was  never  in  this 
country  before.' 

'But  I  may  have  been  in  yours.  Think — reodleot.  I  should 
feint  did  I  name  the  name  you  are  most  dearly  bound  to  loathe 
and  to  detest    Think — ^remember ! ' 

A  terrible  recollection  flashed  on  Jeanie^  which  every  tone 
of  the  speaker  confirmed,  and  which  his  next  words  rendered 
certainty. 

'Be  composed — ^remember  Muschat's  Gaim  and  the  moon- 
light night  1 ' 

Jeanie  sunk  down  on  a  chair,  with  clasped  hands,  and  gasped 
in  agony. 

'Yes,  here  I  lie,'  he  said,  'Uke  a  crushed  snake,  writhing 
with  impatience  at  my  incapacity  of  motion ;  here  I  lie,  when 
I  ought  to  have  been  in  Edinburgh,  trying  every  means  to  save 
a  life  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  How  is  your  sisterY 
how  fares  it  with  her  t— -condemned  to  death,  I  know  it,  by  this 
time!  0,  the  horse  that  carried  me  safdy  on  a  thousand 
errands  of  folly  and  wickedness — ^that  he  should  have  broke 
down  with  me  on  the  only  good  mission  I  have  undertaken  for 
yean !  But  I  must  rein  in  my  passion ;  my  frame  cannot 
endure  it^  and  I  have  mudi  to  say.    Give  me  some  of  the 
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«ndial  which  stands  on  that  table.  Why  do  yon  tremblet 
But  yott  have  too  good  oanse.     Let  it  stand ;  I  need  it  not' 

Jeanie,  however  reluctant^  approached  him  with  the  cap 
into  whidi  she  had  poured  the  draughty  and  could  not  forbear 
sayings  ^  There  is  a  cordial  for  the  mind,  sir,  if  the  wicked  will 
turn  from  their  transgressions  and  seek  to  the  Physician  of 
souls.' 

'Silence!'  he  said,  sternly;  *and  yet  I  thank  yon.  But 
teQ  me,  and  lose  no  time  in  doing  so,  what  you  are  doing  in 
this  countiyf  Remember,  though  I  haye  been  your  sistez's 
woirat  enemy,  yet  I  wHl  senre  ho:  with  the  best  oi  my  blood, 
and  I  will  serve  you  for  her  sake ;  and  no  one  oan  serve  you  to 
such  purpose,  for  no  one  can  know  the  droumstances  so  well ; 
so  speak  without  fear.' 

^  I  am  not  afraid,  sir,'  said  Jeanie,  collecting  her  S[nrit8.  '  I 
trust  in  God;  and  if  it  pleases  Him  to  redeem  my  sister^s 
oaptivily,  it  is  all  I  seek,  whosoever  be  the  instrument.  But^ 
sir,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  dare  not  use  your  counsel,  unless  I 
were  enabled  to  see  that  it  accords  with  the  law  whidi  I  must 
rely  upon.' 

'The  devil  take  the  Puritan ! '  cried  George  Staunton,  for  so 
we  must  now  call  him.  '  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  am  naturally 
impatient^  and  you  drive  me  nuul !  What  harm  can  it  possibly 
do  you  to  tell  me  in  what  situation  your  sister  stands,  and  your 
own  expectations  of  being  able  to  assist  her  1  It  is  time  enough 
to  refuse  my  advice  when  I  ofier  any  whidi  you  may  think 
imprcyper.  I  speak  calmly  to  you,  though  'tis  against  my 
nature ;  but  don't  urge  me  to  impatience :  it  will  only  render 
me  incapable  of  serving  Effie.' 

There  was  in  the  looks  and  words  of  this  unhappy  young 
man  a  sort  of  restrained  eagerness  and  impetuosi^,  which 
seemed  to  prey  upon  itself,  as  the  impatience  of  a  fiery  steed 
fatigues  itself  with  churning  upon  the  bit.  After  a  moment's 
consideration,  it  occurred  to  Jeanie  that  she  was  not  entitled 
to  withhold  from  him,  whether  on  her  sister's  account  or  her 
own,  the  account  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  crime  which 
he  had  committed,  nor  to  reject  such  advice^  being  in  itself 
lawful  and  innocent,  as  he  might  be  able  to  suggest  in  the  way 
of  remedy.  Accordingly,  in  as  few  words  as  she  could  express 
it^  she  told  the  history  of  her  sbter's  trial  and  condemnation, 
and  of  her  own  journey  as  far  as  Newark.  He  appeared  to 
listen  in  the  utmost  agony  of  mind,  yet  repressed  every  violent 
symptom  of  emotion,  whether  by  gesture  or  sound,  which  mi^t 
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have  interrupted  the  speaker,  and,  stretdhed  on  his  oouch  like 
the  Mexican  monarch  on  his  bed  of  live  coals,  oKily  the  oontor^ 
tkms  of  his  cheek,  and  the  quivering  of  his  limbs,  gave  indica^ 
tion  of  his  sufierings.  To  much  of  what  she  said  he  listened 
with  stifled  groans,  as  if  he  were  only  hearing  those  miseries 
confirmed  whose  fatal  reality  he  had  known  b^ore ;  but  when 
she  pursued  her  tale  through  the  drcumstances  which  had 
interrupted  her  journey,  extreme  surprise  and  earnest  attention 
appeared  to  succeed  to  the  symptoms  of  remorse  which  he  had 
before  exhibited.  He  questioned  Jeanie  closely  concerning  the 
appearance  of  the  two  men,  and  the  canyersation  which  she 
had  oveiheard  between  the  taller  of  them  and  the  woman. 

When  Jeanie  mentioned  the  old  woman  having  alluded  to 
her  fo8tei>eon — '  It  is  too  true,'  he  said ;  '  and  the  source  from 
which  I  derived  food,  when  an  infant,  must  have  conmranioated 
to  me  the  wretched — ^the  jbted — ^propensity  to  vices  that  were 
strangers  in  my  own  family.     But  go  on.' 

Jeanie  passed  sHghtly  over  her  journey  in  compaiiy  with 
Madge,  having  no  incline^aon  to  repeat  what  might  be  the  effect 
of  mere  raving  on  the  part  of  her  companion,  and  therefore  her 
tale  waa  now  closed. 

Toung  Staunton  lay  for  a  moment  in  profound  meditation, 
and  at  length  spoke  with  more  composure  than  he  had  yet  dis- 
played dunng  tiieir  interview.  'You  are  a  sensible,  as  well  as 
a  good,  young  woman,  Jeanie  Deans^  and  I  will  tell  you  more 
of  my  stoiy  than  I  have  told  to  any  one.  Story  did  I  call  it? 
it  is  a  tissue  of  folly,  guilty  and  misery.  But  take  notice,  I 
do  it  because  I  deedre  your  confidence  in  return — that  is,  that 
you  will  act  in  this  dional  matter  by  my  advice  and  direction. 
Therefore  do  I  speak.' 

*  I  will  do  what  is  fitting  for  a  sister,  and  a  daughter,  and  a 
Christian  woman  to  do»'  said  Jeanie ;  'but  do  not  tell  me  any  of 
your  secrets.  It  is  not  good  that  I  should  come  into  your 
counsel,  or  listen  to  the  doctrine  which  causeth  to  err.' 

'Simple  fool!'  said  the  young  man.  'Look  at  ma.  My 
head  is  not  homed,  my  foot  is  not  doven,  my  hands  are  not 
gamifllied  with  talons ;  and,  since  I  am  not  the  very  devil  himr 
self,  what  interest  can  any  one  else  have  in  destroying  the  hopes 
with  which  you  comfort  or  fool  yourself  f  Listen  to  me  patiently, 
and  you  will  find  that,  when  you  "have  heard  my  counsel,  you 
may  go  to  the  seventh  heaven  with  it  in  your  pockety  if  you 
have  a  mind,  and  not  feel  yourself  an  ounce  heavier  in  the 
ascent.' 
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At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  heavy,  as  explanatioiiB  usually 
prove,  we  must  here  endeavour  to  oombine  into  a  distinct  nar- 
rative information  which  the  invalid  oommunicated  in  a  manner 
at  onoe  too  droumstantial,  and  too  much  broken  by  passion, 
to  admit  of  our  giving  his  precise  words.  Part  of  it,  indeed,  he 
read  from  a  manuscript,  which  he  had  perhaps  drawn  up  for 
the  information  of  his  rdations  after  his  decease. 

'  To  make  my  tale  short — ^this  wretched  hag^  this  Maigaiet 
Murdockson,  was  tiie  wife  of  a  favourite  servant  of  my  latiier; 
she  had  been  my  nurse;  her  husband  was  dead;  she  re- 
sided in  a  cottage  near  this  place;  she  had  a  daughter  who 
grew  up,  and  was  then  a  beautiful  but  yezy  giddy  girl;  her 
mother  endeavoured  to  promote  her  mairiage  with  an  old  and 
wealthy  churl  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  girl  saw  me  fre- 
quently ;  she  was  familiar  with  me,  as  our  connexion  seemed 
to  permit,  and  I^-in  a  word,  I  wronged  her  cruelly.  It  was 
not  so  bad  as  your  sister's  business,  but  it  was  sufficiently 
villainous;  her  folly  should  have  been  her  protection.  Soon 
after  this  I  was  sent  abroad.  To  do  my  father  justice,  if  I  have 
turned  out  a  fiend,  it  is  not  his  fault :  he  used  the  beet  means. 
When  I  returned,  I  found  the  wretched  mother  and  daughter 
had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  were  chased  from  this  country. 
My  deep  share  in  their  shame  and  miseiy  was  discovered ;  my 
father  used  very  harsh  language;  we  quanelled.  I  left  his 
house,  and  led  a  life  of  strange  adventure,  resolving  never  again 
to  see  my  father  or  my  fath^s  home. 

*  And  now  comes  the  story  1  Jeanie,  I  put  my  life  into  your 
hands,  and  not  only  my  own  life,  which,  God  knows,  is  not  worth 
saving,  but  the  happiness  of  a  respectable  old  man,  and  the 
honour  of  a  family  of  consideration.  My  love  of  low  society,  as 
such  propensities  as  I  was  cursed  with  are  usually  termed,  was, 
I  think,  of  an  uncommon  kind,  and  indicated  a  nature  whidi, 
if  not  depraved  by  early  debauchery,  would  have  been  fit  for 
better  things.  I  did  not  so  much  delight  in  the  wild  revel,  the 
low  humour,  the  unconfined  liberty  of  those  with  whom  I 
associated,  as  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  jMresence  of  mind  in 
peril,  and  sharpness  of  intellect  which  they  displayed  in  pro- 
secuting their  maraudings  upon  the  revenue,  or  similar  adven- 
tures.  Have  you  looked  round  this  rectory  t    Is  it  not  a 

sweet  and  pleasant  retreat  I ' 

Jeanie,  alarmed  at  this  sudden  change  of  subject,  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

'Well!  I  wish  it  had  been  ten  thousand  fathoms  under 
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groimdy  with  its  okmeh-IandB,  and  titties,  and  all  that  bdoiiga 
to  it !  Had  it  not  been  for  this  curaed  reotory,  I  should  have 
been  pennitted  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  inolinatioDS 
and  the  pitxf esaion  of  aims,  and  half  the  connige  and  address 
that  I  haye  displayed  among  smu^lers  and  deer- stealers 
would  have  secured  me  an  honourable  rank  among  my  oon* 
temporaries.  Why  did  I  not  go  abroad  when  I  left  this  house  t 
Why  did  I  leave  it  at  aU  1 — ^why  ?  But  it  came  to  that  point 
with  me  that  it  is  madness  to  look  back,  and  misery  to  look 
forward.' 

He  paused,  and  then  proceeded  with  more  composure. 

^  The  chances  of  a  wandering  life  brought  me  unhappily  to 
Scotland,  to  embroO  myself  in  worse  and  more  criminal  actions 
than  I  had  yet  been  ocmcemed  in.  It  was  now  I  became  ac- 
quainted widi  Wilscm,  a  remarkable  man  in  his  station  of  life- 
quiet,  composed,  and  resolute^  firm  in  mind,  and  uncommonly 
stnmg  in  person,  gifted  with  a  sort  of  rough  eloquence  which 
raised  him  above  his  companions.    Hitherto  I  had  been 

Ajb  diaiolate  as  desperate,  yet  through  both 
Were  seen  aome  sparkles  of  a  better  nope. 

But  it  was  this  man's  misfortune,  as  well  as  mine,  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  difference  of  our  rank  and  education,  he 
acquired  an  extraordinary  and  fascinating  influence  over  me^ 
which  I  can  only  account  for  by  the  calm  determination  of  his 
character  being  superior  to  the  less  sustained  impetuosity  of 
mine.  Where  he  led,  I  felt  mysdf  bound  to  follow;  and 
strange  was  the  courage  and  address  which  he  displayed  in  his 
pursuits.  While  I  was  engaged  in  desperate  adventures,  under 
so  strange  and  dangerous  a  preceptor,  I  became  acquainted 
with  your  unfortunate  sister  at  some  sports  of  the  young 
people  in  the  suburbs,  which  she  frequented  by  stealth;  and 
her  ruin  proved  an  interlude  to  the  tragic  scenes  in  wldch  I 
was  now  deeply  engaged.  Tet  this  let  me  say :  the  viHainy 
was  not  premeditatod,  and  I  was  firmly  resolved  to  do  her  aU 
the  justice  which  marriage  could  do,  so  soon  as  I  should  be 
able  to  extricate  myself  from  my  unhappy  course  of  life,  and 
embrace  some  one  more  suited  to  my  birth.  I  had  wild  visions 
— ^vifflons  of  conducting  her  as  if  to  some  poor  retreat,  and 
introducing  her  at  once  to  rank  and  fortune  she  never  dreamt 
of.  A  friend,  at  my  request,  attempted  a  negotiation  with  my 
father,  which  was  protracted  for  some  time,  and  renewed  at 
dififiarent  intervals.    At  length,  and  just  when  I  expected  my 
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faihei^B  paidoBi,  he  leaned  by  some  meaaa  or  other  my  in&my, 
painted  in  even  exaggerated  colours,  which  waa»  God  knowa» 
unneceflsaiy.  He  wrote  me  a  letter — ^how  it  foimd  me  out  I 
know  not — ^indoeing  me  a  sum  of  money,  and  disowning  me 
for  ever.  I  became  desperate — I  became  frantic — I  readily 
joined  Wilson  in  a  perilous  smuggling  adventure  in  which  we 
miscarried,  and  was  willingly  blinded  by  his  logic  to  consider 
the  robbery  of  the  officer  of  the  customs  in  Fife  as  a  fair  and 
honourable  reprisal.  Hitherto  I  had  obsenred  a  certain  line 
in  my  criminality,  and  stood  free  of  assaults  upon  personal 
property,  but  now  I  felt  a  wild  pleasure  in  disgracing  myself  as 
much  as  possible. 

'  The  plunder  was  no  object  to  me.  I  abandoned  that  to  my 
comrades,  and  only  asked  the  post  of  danger.  I  remember 
well,  that  when  I  stood  with  my  drawn  sword  guarding  the 
door  while  they  committed  the  felony,  I  had  not  a  thought  of 
my  own  safety.  I  was  only  meditating  on  my  sense  of  supposed 
wrong  from  my  family,  my  impotent  thirst  of  vengeance,  and 
how  it  would  sound  in  the  haughty  ears  of  the  family  of 
Willingham,  that  one  of  their  descendants,  and  the  heir«ipparent 
of  their  honours,  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman 
for  robbing  a  Scottish  ganger  of  a  sum  not  equal  to  one-fifth 
part  of  the  money  I  had  in  my  pocket-book.  We  were  taken; 
I  expected  no  less.  We  were  condemned ;  that  also  I  looked 
for.  But  death,  as  he  approached  nearer,  looked  grimly ;  and 
the  recollection  of  your  sister's  destitute  condition  determined 
me  on  an  effort  to  save  my  life.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  in 
Eduiburgh  I  again  met  the  woman  Murdockson  and  her 
daughter.  She  had  followed  the  camp  when  young,  and  had 
now,  under  pretence  of  a  trifllQg  traffic,  resumed  predatory 
habits,  with  which  she  had  already  been  too  familiar.  Our  first 
meeting  was  stormy ;  but  I  was  liberal  of  what  money  I  had, 
and  she  forgot^  or  seemed  to  foi^t^  the  injuiy  her  daughter  had 
received.  The  unfortunate  girl  herself  seeined  hardly  even  to 
know  her  seducer,  far  less  to  retain  any  sense  of  the  injury  she 
had  received.  Her  mind  is  totally  alienated,  which,  according 
to  her  mother's  account^  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  an 
unfavourable  confinement.  But  it  was  my  doing.  Here  was 
another  stone  knitted  round  my  neck  to  tank,  me  into  the  pit  of 
perdition.  Every  look,  every  word  oi  this  poor  creature,  her 
false  spirits,  her  imperfect  recollections,  her  allusions  to  things 
which  she  had  forgotten,  but  which  were  recorded  in  my  ooDr 
science,  were  stabs  of  a  poniard.    Stabs  did  I  say!  they  were 
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teaiing  with  hot  pinoen,  nod  HOftMing  the  raw  womid  with  bum- 
ing  sulphur;  they  were  to  be  enduxBdy  howeTer,  and  they  were 
endured.    I  return  to  my  prison  thou^ta. 

*  It  was  not  the  least  miserable  of  them  that  your  sister's 
time  approadrad.  I  knew  her  dread  of  you  and  of  her  father. 
She  often  said  she  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  ere  you  should 
know  her  shame ;  yet  her  oonfinement  must  be  provided  for, 
I  knew  this  woman  Murdooksoo  was  an  infernal  hag,  but  I 
thought  she  loTed  me,  and  that  mumey  would  mak.e  her  true. 
She  had  procured  a  file  for  Wilson  and  a  sprmg«aw  for  nie;  and 
she  undertook  readily  to  take  charge  d  Effie  during  her  illness^ 
in  which  she  had  skill  enough  to  giye  the  necessary  assistance. 
I  gave  her  the  money  which  my  father  had  sent  me.  It  was 
settled  that  she  should  reoeive  Effie  into  her  house  in  the  mean- 
time, and  wait  for  farther  directions  from  me,  when  I  should 
effect  my  escape.  I  coqamunicated  this  purpose^  and  recoup 
mended  the  old  hag  to  poor  Effie  by  a  letter,  m  which  I  recollect 
that  I  endeavoured  to  support  the  characterof  Macheath  under 
condenmation — a  fine,  gay*  bold-faced  ruffian,  who  is  game  to 
the  last  Such,  and  so  wretchedly  poor,  was  my  ambitacn  I 
Yet  I  had  resolved  to  forsake  the  courses  I  had  been  engaged 
in,  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  gibbet.  Myde^gn 
was  to  manr  your  sister  and  go  over  to  the  West  Indies.  I  had 
still  a  considerable  sum  of  money  left,  and  I  trusted  to  be  able^ 
in  one  waj  or  other,  to  provide  for  myself  and  my  wife. 

'We  made  the  attempt  to  escape,  and  by  the  obstinacy  of 
Wilson,  who  insisted  upon  goti^  firsts  it  totally  miscarried. 
The  unidaunted  and  self -denied  manner  in  which  he  sacrificed 
himself  to  redeem  his  error,  and  accomplish  my  escape  from 
the  Tolbocih  Church,  you  must  have  heard  of :  all  Scotland 
mng  with  it.  It  was  a  gaUant  and  extraordinary  deed.  All 
men  spoke  of  it;  all  men,  even  those  who  most  condemned  the 
habits  and  crimes  oi  this  self-devoted  man,  praised  the  heroism 
of  his  friendship.  I  have  many  vices,  but  cowardice  or  want 
of  gratitude  are  none  of  the  number.  I  resolved  to  requite 
bis  generosity,  and  even  your  sister^s  safety  became  a  secondary 
consideration  with  me  for  the  time.  To  effect  Wilson's  libersr 
tion  wsji  my  pzincipal^  object^  and  I  doubted  not  to  find  the 
means. 

'Yet  I  did  not  forget  Effie  neither.  The  bloodhounds  of 
the  law  were  so  dose  after  me,  that  I  dared  not  trust  myself 
near  any  of  my  old  haunts ;  but  old  Murdookson  met  me  by 

and  informed  me  that  your  sister  had  happily 
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beendeliTeredofaboy.  Idiargedtheluigtokeepherpatieiit^fl 
mind  mBy,  and  let  her  want  fdr  nothing  tibat  money  oould  par- 
chaae,  and  I  retreated  to  Fife,  where,  among  my  old  iWBOciateB 
of  Wilson's  gang,  I  hid  myself  in  those  plaoes  of  conoealment 
where  the  men  engaged  in  that  desperate  trade  are  used  to  find 
security  for  theinselTes  and  their  unoostomed  goods.  Men 
who  are  disohedient  both  to  hnman  and  divine  laws  are  not 
always  insensible  to  the  claims  of  ooiuage  snd  generosity.  We 
were  assured  that  the  mob  of  Edinbui]^  strongly  moviBd  with 
the  hardships  of  Wilson's  situation  and  the  gallantry  of  his 
conduct^  wonld  back  any  bold  attempt  that  might  be  made  to 
nsoae  him  even  from  the  foot  of  the  gibbet.  Desperate  as  the 
attempt  seemed,  upon  my  declaring  myself  ready  to  lead  the 
onset  on  the  guard,  I  found  no  want  of  f oUowera  who  engaged 
to  stand  by  me,  and  returned  to  Lothian,  soon  joined  by  some 
steady  associates,  prepared  to  act  whenever  the  occasion  mi^t 
require. 

'  I  have  no  doabt  I  should  have  resooed  him  from  the  very 
noose  that  dangled  over  his  head,'  he  continued  with  animation, 
which  seemed  a  flash  of  the  interest  which  he  had  taken  in 
such  exploits ;  ^but  amongst  other  precautions^  the  magistrvtes 
had  taken  one-Hsniggested,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  by  the 
unhappy  wretch  Porteous — ^which  effoctuallv  disconcco-ted  my 
measures.  They  anticipated  by  half  an  hour  the  ordinary 
period  for  execution ;  and,  as  it  had  been  resolved  amongst  us 
that,  for  fear  of  observation  from  the  officers  of  justice,  we 
should  not  show  ourselves  upon  the  street  until  the  time  of 
action  approached,  it  followed  that  all  was  over  belcwe  our 
attempt  at  a  rescue  commenced.  It  did  commence^  however, 
and  I  gained  the  scafifold  and  out  the  rope  with  my  own  hand. 
It  was  too  late  I  The  bold,  stout-hearted,  generous 
was  no  more,  and  vengeance  was  all  that  remained  to 
vengeance,  as  I  then  thought^  doubly  due  from  my  hand,  to 
wh(»n  Wilson  had  given  life  and  liberty  when  he  could  as  easily 
have  secured  his  own.' 

*0,  sir,'  said  Jeanie^  'did  the  Scripture  never  come  into 
your  mind,  ''  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay  itT 

*  Scripture  I  Why,  I  had  not  opened  a  Bible  for  five  yean^' 
answered  Staunton. 

'  Wae's  me,  sirs,'  said  Jeanie^  'and  a  minister's  son  too ! ' 

'It  is  natural  for  you  to  say  so;  yet  do  not  interrupt 
me^  but  let  me  finish  my  most  accursed  history.  The  beast, 
Porteous,  who  kept  firing  on  the  people  long  after  it  had  ceased 
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to  be  neoenaiT,  beeame  the  object  of  their  hatred  for  haTing 
orerdone  his  duty,  and  of  mine  for  having  done  it  too  welL 
We— that  IB,  1  and  the  other  determined  friends  of  Wilson— 
resolyed  to  be  arenged ;  but  caution  was  neoessaiy.  I  thought 
I  had  been  marked  by  one  of  the  officers,  and  therefcro  con- 
tinued to  lurk  about  the  Tidnity  of  Edinbnigh,  but  without 
daring  to  ventore  within  the  walls.  At  len^  I  visited,  at 
the  haaurd  of  my  life,  the  place  where  I  hoped  to  find  my 
futore  wife  and  my  son ;  th^  were  both  gone.  Dame  Mur- 
dockson  informed  me  tbat,  so  soon  as  Effie  heard  of  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  attempt  to  rescue  Wilson,  and  the  hot  pursuit 
after  me,  she  fell  into  a  brain  fever;  and  that  being  one  day 
obliged  to  go  out  on  some  neoeesary  bosiness  and  leave  ha 
alone,  she  had  taken  that  opportmiity  to  escape^  and  she  had 
not  seen  her  since.  I  loaded  her  with  leproaehes,  to  whicAi  she 
fistened  with  the  most  provoking  and  caiQoas  composure ;  for 
it  is  one  of  her  attributes  that,  violent  and  fierce  as  she  is 
upon  most  occasiona,  there  are  some  in  which  she  shows  the 
most  impertorbable  oalmnww.  I  threatened  her  with  justice; 
she  said  I  had  more  reason  to  fear  justice  than  she  had.  I  felt 
she  was  ri^t,  and  was  sUenced.  I  threatened  her  with  venge- 
ance; she  replied  in  nearly  the  same  words,  that,  to  ju<i^ 
by  injuries  received,  I  had  more  reason  to  fear  her  vengeance 
than  she  to  dread  mine.  She  was  again  rights  and  I  was  left 
without  an  answer.  I  flung  myself  from  her  in  indignation, 
and  employed  a  comrade  to  make  inquiry  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St  Leonard's  concerning  your  sister;  but  ere  I  received 
his  answer,  the  opening  quest  of  a  well-scented  terrier  of  the 
law  drove  me  from  the  vidnily  of  Edmbar]^  to  a  more  distant 
and  seduded  place  of  concealment.  A  secret  and  trusty  emis- 
sary at  length  brought  me  the  account  of  Porteous^s  condamnik 
tion,  and  dt  your  sister^s  imprisonment  on  a  ajminal  charge; 
thus  astoimdmg  one  of  mine  can,  while  he  gratified  the  other. 

*  1  again  ventored  to  the  Plcaaauce  again  charged  Murdock- 
sonwith  treachery  to  the  unfortunate  Effie  and  her  child,  though 
I  could  conceive  no  reason,  save  that  of  appropriating  the  whole 
of  the  money  I  had  lodged  with  her.  Your  narrative  throws 
lig^t  on  this,  and  shows  another  motive,  not  lees  powerful 
because  less  evident — ^the  desire  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the 
seducer  of  her  daughter,  the  destroyer  at  once  of  her  reason 
and  reputation.  Great  God  1  how  I  wish  that,  instead  of  the 
revenge  she  made  choice  of,  she  had  delivered  me  up  to  the 
coid!' 
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'  Bat  what  aooount  did  the  wretched  woman  give  ol  Effie 
and  the  bairn  f '  said  Jeanie,  who»  during  this  long  and  agitat- 
ing narrattye,  bad  fimmess  and  disoemment  enough  to  keep 
her  eye  on  suoh  points  as  might  throw  light  on  her  sister^s 
misfortones. 

*  She  would  give  none,'  said  Staunton ;  '  she  said  the  mother 
made  a  moonlight  flitting  from  her  house,  with  the  infant  in 
her  arms ;  that  she  bad  never  seen  either  of  them  sinoe ;  that 
the  lass  might  have  thrown  the  child  into  the  North  Loch  or 
the  Quarry  Holes,  for  what  she  knew,  and  it  was  like  enough 
she  had  done  so.' 

'And  how  came  you  to  believe  that  she  did  not  apeak  the 
fatal  truth  f '  said  Jeanie,  trembling. 

*  Because,  on  this  second  occasion,  I  saw  her  daughter,  and 
I  understood  from  her  that^  in  faoti  the  child  bad  been  re- 
moved or  destroyed  duiing  the  illness  of  the  mother.  But 
all  knowledge  to  be  got  from  her  is  so  uncertain  and  indirect, 
that  I  could  not  collect  any  farther  circumstances.  Only  the 
diabolical  character  of  old  Murdoekaon  makes  me  augur  the 
worst.' 

'The  last  account  agrees  with  that  given  bymy poor  sister,' 
said  Jeanie ;  *  but  gang  on  wi'  your  ain  tale^  sir.' 

'Of  this  I  am  certain,'  said  Staunton,  'that  Effie,  in  her 
senses,  and  with  her  knowledge,  never  injured  living  creature. 
But  what  could  I  do  in  her  exculpation!  Nothing;  and  there- 
fore my  whole  thoughts  were  turned  towards  her  safety.  I 
was  under  the  cursed  necessity  of  suppressing  my  fedings 
towards  Murdockson :  my  life  was  in  the  hag's  hand — that  I 
cared  not  for;  but  on  my  life  hung  that  of  your  sister.  I 
spoke  the  wretch  fair;  I  appeared  to  ocmfide  in  her;  and  to 
me,  so  for  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  she  gave  proofe  of 
extraordinary  fidelity.  I  was  at  first  imcertain  Vhat  measures 
I  ought  to  adopt  for  your  sister^s  liberation,  when  the  general 
rage  excited  among  the  dtisens  of  Edinburgh  on  account  of 
the  reprieve  of  Porteous,  suggested  to  me  tiie  daring  idea  of 
forcing  the  jail,  and  at  once  carrying  off  your  sister  from  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  and  bringing  to  condign  punishment  a 
miscreant  who  had  tormented  the  unfortunate  Wilscm  even 
in  the  hour  of  death,  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  Indian  taken 
captive  by  an  hostile  tribe.  I  flung  myself  among  the  multi- 
tude in  ihe  moment  of  fermentation;  so  did  otihers  among 
Wilson's  mates,  who  had,  like  me,  been  disappointed  in  the 
hope  of  glutting  their  eyes  with  Porteous's  execution.     All 
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ms  offganked,  and  I  was  oboson  for  the  oaptain.  I  f dt  not — 
I  do  not  now  f eel— componotkm  for  what  was  to  be  done^  and 
has  sinoe  been  ezeouted/ 

'  O,  God  forgive  ye^  mr^  and  bring  jre  to  a  better  senae  of 
your  ways  t'  exclaimed  Jeanie,  in  horror  at  the  avowal  ci  anoh 
violent  sentiments. 

'Amen,'  replied  Stannton,  'if  my  sentiments  are  wrong. 
But  I  repeat  that^  although  willing  to  aid  the  deed,  I  could 
have  wished  them  to  have  chosen  another  leader;  because  I 
foresaw  that  the  great  and  general  duty  of  the  night  would 
interfere  with  the  assistance  which  I  proposed  to  render  Effie. 
I  gave  a  commission,  however,  to  a  trusty  friend  to  protect  her 
to  a  place  of  safety,  so  soon  as  the  fatal  procession  luid  left  the 
jail.  But  for  no  persuasions  which  I  could  use  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment^  or  which  my  comrade  employed  at  more  length, 
after  the  mob  had  taken  a  different  direction,  could  the  un- 
fortunate girl  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  prison.  His 
aiguments  were  all  wasted  upon  the  infatuated  victim,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  her  in  (nder  to  attend  to  his  own  safety. 
Such  was  his  account ;  but  perhaps  he  persevered  less  steadily 
in  his  attempt  to  persuade  her  than  I  would  have  done.' 

*  Effie  was  right  to  remain,'  said  Jeanie ;  'and  I  love  her  the 
better  for  it.' 

'Why  will  you  say  so! '  said  Staunton. 

'Yon  cannot  understand  my  reasons,  sir,  if  I  should  render 
them,'  answered  Jeanie,  composedly;  'they  that  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  their  enemies  have  no  taste  for  the  wellnaipriDg  of  life.' 

'My  hopes,'  said  Staunton,  'were  thus  a  second  time  dis- 
appointed. My  next  efforts  were  to  bring  her  through  her 
trial  by  means  of  yourself.  How  I  urged  it^  and  where,  you 
cannot  have  forgotten.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  your  refusal ; 
it  was  found^  I  am  convinced,  on  principle,  and  not  on  in- 
difference to  your  sister's  fate.  For  me^  judge  of  me  as  a  man 
frantic ;  I  knew  not  what  hand  to  turn  to^  and  all  my  efforts 
were  unavailing.  In  this  condition,  and  dose  beset  on  all 
sides,  I  thought  of  what  might  be  done  by  means  of  my  ftunily 
and  their  influence.  I  fled  from  Scotland ;  I  reached  this  place ; 
my  miserably  wasted  and  unhappy  appearance  procured  me 
from  my  father  that  pardon  which  a  parent  finds  it  so  hard  to 
refuse,  even  to  the  most  undeserving  son.  And  here  I  have 
awaited  in  anguish  of  mind,  which  the  condemned  criminal 
might  envy,  the  event  of  your  sister's  trial.' 

'Without  taking  any  steps  for  her  relief  T  said  Jeanie. 
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'To  the  last  I  hoped  her  oaee  ndgfst  terminate  more  favour- 
ably; and  it  is  only  two  days  sinoe  that  the  fatal  tadings 
readied  me.  My  resolution  was  instantly  taken.  I  momited 
my  best  horse  with  the  purpose  d  making  the  utmost  haste  to 
London,  and  there  oompounding  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for 
your  sister's  safety,  by  surrendering  to  him,  in  the  person  of 
the  heir  of  the  family  of  Willingham,  the  notorious  George 
Robertson,  the  aooomplioe  of  Wilson,  the  breaker  of  the  tol- 
booth  prison,  and  the  well-known  leader  of  the  Porteous  mob.' 

*  But  would  that  save  my  sister  t '  said  Jeanie  in  astonishment 

'It  would,  as  I  diould  drire  my  bargain,'  said  Staunton. 
'Queens  love  revenge  as  well  as  their  subjects.  Little  as  you 
seem  to  esteem  it^  it  is  a  poison  whioh  pleases  all  palates,  from 
the  prinoe  to  the  peasant.  Prime  ministers  love  no  less  the 
power  of  pleasing  sovereigns  by  gratifying  their  passions.  The 
life  of  an  obscure  village  girl !  Why,  I  might  ask  the  best  of 
the  orown-jewels  for  laying  the  head  of  such  an  insolent  oon- 
spiraoy  at  the  foot  of  her  Majesty,  with  a  certainty  of  bang 
gratified.  All  my  other  plans  have  ffuled,  but  this  oould  not. 
Heaven  is  justi  however,  imd  would  not  honour  me  with  making 
this  voluntary  atonement  for  the  injury  I  have  done  your  sister. 
I  had  not  rode  ten  miles,  when  my  horsey  the  best  and  most 
sure-footed  animal  in  this  oountry,  fell  with  me  on  a  level  piece 
of  road,  as  if  he  had  been  strudc  by  a  cannon-shot.  I  was 
greatly  hurti  and  was  brought  back  here  in  the  miserable  con- 
dition in  which  you  now  see  me.' 

As  young  Staunton  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  the  servant 
opened  the  door,  and,  with  a  voice  whioh  seemed  intended 
rather  for  a  signal  than  merely  the  announcing  of  a  visits  said, 
'  His  Reverence,  sir,  is  coming  upstairs  to  wait  upon  you.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  hide  yourself,  Jeanie,'  ezdaimed  Staunton, 
'  in  that  dressing-closet  1 ' 

' No,  sir,'  said  Jeanie ;  'as  I  am  here  for  nae  ill,  I  canna  take 
the  shame  of  biding  myseU  frae  the  master  o'  the  house.' 

'But^  good  Heavens!'  ezdaimed  George  Staunton,  'do  but 
consider ' 

Ere  he  oould  complete  the  sentence,  his  father  entered  the 
apartment. 
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And  now,  will  pardon,  oomfotty  kindniiw,  dimw 
The  youth  from  yioe  T  will  honour,  duty,  law  f 

Obasbk. 

JsAKis  arose  fram  her  seat  and  made  her  quiet  rererenoe  when 
the  elder  Mr.  Stauntoii  entered  the  apartment.  His  astonish- 
ment was  extreme  at  finding  his  son  in  such  oompany. 

'  I  ]>eroeiTe»  madam,'  he  said,  <  I  have  made  a  mistake  re- 
speoting  70a,  and  ought  to  have  left  the  task  of  interrogating 
you,  and  of  righting  your  wrongs  to  this  young  man,  with 
whom,  doubtless,  you  hare  been  formerly  aoquaintod.' 

'  It^s  unwitting  on  my  part  that  I  am  here,'  said  Jeanie ; 
'the  servant  told  me  his  master  wished  to  speak  with  me.' 

'There  goes  the  purple  ooat  OTer  my  ean^'  murmured 
Tummas.  *  IX-^n  her,  why  must  she  nee^  speak  the  truth, 
when  she  oould  have  as  well  said  anything  else  tSue  had  a  mind?' 

*Geoige,'  sdd  Mr.  Staunton,  *tI  you  are  still,  as  you  hare 
ever  been,  lost  to  all  self -respect^  you  might  at  least  have 
spend  your  father,  and  your  lather's  house,  such  a  disgraoef ul 
soene  as  this.' 

*  Upon  my  life — upon  my  soul,  sur  1 '  said  George,  throwing 
his  f^  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  starting  frc»n  his  recum- 
bent posture. 

'Your  life,  sir!'  interrupted  his  father,  with  melancholy 
sternness — 'what  sort  of  life  has  it  been!  Tour  soull  alas! 
what  regard  have  you  ever  paid  to  itt  Take  oare  to  refoim 
both  ere  offering  either  as  pledges  of  your  smoerity.' 

'On  my  honour,  sir,  you  do  me  wrong,'  answered  George 
Staunton ;  '  I  have  been  all  that  you  can  call  me  that's  bad, 
but  in  the  present  inirtianoe  you  do  me  in  justice.  By  my  honour, 
you  do ! ' 

'Tour  honour ! '  said  his  father,  and  turned  from  him,  with  a 
lock  of  the  most  upbraiding  contempt^  to  Jeanie.     '  From  you. 
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joang  woman,  I  neither  aak  nor  expeet  any  explanation ;  bat» 
as  a  father  alike  and  as  a  cleigyman,  I  request  your  departure 
from  this  house.  If  your  romantic  story  has  be^  other  than  a 
pretext  to  find  admission  into  it — ^which,  frtxn  the  society  in 
which  you  first  appeared,  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt — ^you 
will  find  a  justice  of  peace  within  two  miles,  with  whom,  more 
properly  than  with  me,  you  may  lodge  your  complaint.' 

'Th&  shall  not  be,'  said  Qeorge  Staunton,  starting  up  to  his 
feet.  '  Sir,  you  are  naturally  kind  and  humane ;  you  shall  not 
become  onid  and  inhospitable  on  my  account.  Turn  out  that 
eavesdropping  rascal,'  pointing  to  Thomas, '  and  get  what  harts- 
horn drops,  or  what  better  receipt  you  have  against  fainting 
and  I  wiU  explain  to  you  in  two  words  the  connexion  betwixt 
this  young  woman  and  me.  She  shall  not  lose  her  fair  chaiv 
acter  through  me.  I  have  done  too  much  misohief  to  her  family 
already,  and  I  know  too  well  what  belongs  to  the  loss  of  fame.' 

'Leave  the  room,  sir,'  said  the  Rector  to  the  servant;  and 
when  the  man  had  obeyed,  he  carefully  shut  the  door  behind 
him.  Then  addressing  his  son,  he  said  sternly, '  Now,  sir,  what 
new  proof  of  your  infkmy  have  you  to  impart  to  me  f ' 

Young  Staunton  was  about  to  speak,  but  it  was  one  of 
those  moments  when  persons  who,  like  Jeanie  Deans,  possess  the 
advantage  of  a  steady  courage  and  nnmlBed  temper,  can  assume 
the  superiority  over  more  ardent  but  less  determined  spirits. 

'  Sir,'  she  said  to  the  elder  Staunton, '  ye  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  ask  your  ain  son  to  render  a  reason  of  his  conducts 
But  respecting  me^  I  am  but  a  wayfaring  traveller,  no  ways 
obligated  or  indebted  to  you,  unless  it  be  for  the  meal  of  meat, 
which,  in  my  ain  country,  is  willingly  gien  by  rich  or  poor, 
according  to  their  ability,  to  those  who  need  it ;  and  for  which, 
f orbye  that,  I  am  willing  to  make  payment,  if  I  didna  think  it 
would  be  an  affiont  to  oflfor  siUer  in  a  house  like  this,  only  I 
dinna  ken  the  fashions  of  the  countxy.' 

'This  is  all  very  well,  young  woman,' said  theBector,  a  good 
deal  surprised,  and  unable  to  conjecturo  whether  to  impute 
Jeanie's  language  to  simplicity  or  impertinence— '  this  may  be 
all  very  well,  but  let  me  bring  it  to  a  point.  Why  do  you 
stop  this  young  man's  mouth,  luod  provent  his  oommunicating 
to  his  father  and  his  best  friend  an  explanation,  since  he  says 
he  has  one,  of  circumstances  which  seem  in  themselves  not  a 
little  suspicious  f ' 

'He  may  tell  of  his  ain  affiurs  what  he  likes,'  answered 
Jeanie;  'but  my  family  and  friends  have  nae  right  to  hae  ony 
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stories  told  anent  them  without  their  ezpresB  desire;  and, 
as  they  oanna  be  here  to  speak  for  themMlyes,  I  entreat  ye 
wadns  ask  Mr.  George  Bob — ^I  mean  Staunton,  or  whatever  his 
name  is — ony  questions  anent  me  or  my  folk ;  for  I  maun  be 
free  to  tell  you,  that  he  will  neither  have  the  bearing  of  a 
Christian  or  a  gentleman  if  he  answers  you  against  my  express 
desire.' 

<  This  is  the  most  extraordinaiy  thing  I  ever  met  with,'  said 
the  Beotor,  as,  after  fixmg  his  eyes  keenly  on  the  placid  yet 
modest  oountenanoe  of  Jeanie,  he  turned  tiliem  suddenly  upon 
his  son.     '  What  have  you  to  say,  sir  f ' 

^That  I  feel  I  have  been  too  hasty  in  my  promise^  sir,' 
answered  George  Staunton.  'I  have  no  title  to  make  any 
oommunioatioEis  respecting  the  afiairs  of  this  young  person's 
family  witiiout  her  assent' 

The  elder  Mr.  Staunton  turned  his  eyes  from  one  to  the 
other  with  marks  of  surprise. 

^This  is  more^  and  worse,  I  fear,'  he  said,  addressing  his  son, 

*  than  one  of  your  frequent  and  disgraceful  connexions.  I  in- 
sist upon  knowing  the  mystery.' 

'  I  have  already  said,  sir,'  replied  his  son,  rather  sullenly, 

*  that  I  have  no  title  to  mention  the  affidrs  of  this  yotmg  woman's 
family  without  her  consent.' 

^  And  I  hae  nae  mysteries  to  explain,  sir,'  said  Jeanie,  '  but 
only  to  pray  you,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  a  gentleman, 
to  permit  me  to  go  safe  to  the  next  public-house  on  tihe  Lunnon 
road.' 

'I  shall  take  care  of  your  safety,'  said  young  Staunton; 
'  you  need  ask  that  favour  from  no  one.' 

'  Do  you  say  so  before  my  face  ? '  said  the  justly  incensed 
father.  'Perhaps,  sir,  you  intend  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  dis- 
obedience and  profligacy  by  forming  a  low  and  disgraoef ul  mai^ 
riage  f    But  let  me  bid  you  bewaro.' 

*  If  you  wero  feared  for  sic  a  thing  happening  wi'  me,  sir,' 
said  Jeanie,  '  I  can  only  say,  that  not  for  all  the  land  that  lies 
between  the  twa  ends  of  the  rainbow  wad  I  be  the  woman  that 
should  wed  your  son.' 

'  Thero  is  something  very  singular  in  all  this,'  said  the  elder 
Staunton ;  '  follow  me  into  the  next  room,  young  woman.' 

'  Hear  me  speak  first,'  said  the  young  man.  '  I  have  but 
one  word  to  say.  I  confide  entirely  in  your  prudence ;  tell  my 
father  as  much  or  as  little  of  these  matters  as  youwUl,  he  shall 
know  neither  more  nor  less  from  me.' 

vii  23 
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HiB  father  darted  to  him  a  glance  of  indignation,  which 
softened  into  aorrov  as  he  saw  him  sink  down  oa  the  oonohy 
exhausted  with  the  scene  he  had  undergime.  He  1^  the 
apartment,  and  Jeanie  followed  him,  George  Staunton  laiang 
himself  as  she  passed  the  doorway,  and  pronouncing  the  word 
'Remember!'  in  a  tone  as  monitory  as  it  was  uttered  by 
Charles  I.  upon  the  scaffold.  The  elder  Staunton  led  the  way 
into  a  small  pailour,  and  shut  the  door. 

*  Young  woman,'  said  he,  'there  is  something  in  your  face 
and  appearance  that  marks  both  sense  and  nrnplidty,  and,  if  I 
am  not  deceived,  innocence  also.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  I  can 
only  say,  you  are.  the  most  accomplished  hypocrite  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  ask  to  know  no  secret  that  you  have  unwillingness  to 
divulge,  least  of  all  those  which  concern  my  son.  His  conduct 
has  given  me  too  much  unhappiness  to  permit  me  to  hope 
comfort  or  satisfaction  from  him.  If  you  are  sudi  as  I  suppose 
you,  believe  me,  that  whatever  unhappy  circumstances  may* 
have  connected  you  with  Qeoige  Staunton,  the  sooner  you  broak 
them  through  the  better.' 

'I  think  I  understand  your  meaning,  sir,'  replied  Jeanie; 
'  and  as  ye  are  sae  frank  as  to  speak  o'  the  young  gentleman  in 
sic  a  way,  I  must  needs  say  that  it  is  but  the  second  time  of 
my  speaking  wi'  him  in  our  lives,  and  what  I  hae  heard  frae 
him  on  these  twa  occasions  has  been  such  that  I  never  wish  to 
hear  the  like  again.' 

'Then  it  is  your  real  intention  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  proceed  to  Londonf '  said  the  Hector. 

'  Certainly,  sir ;  for  I  may  say,  in  one  sense,  that  the  avenger 
of  blood  is  behind  me ;  and  if  I  were  but  assured  against  mis- 
chief by  the  way ' 

'  I  have  made  inquixy,'  said  the  clergyman,  '  after  the  sus- 
picious characters  you  described.  They  have  left  their  place  of 
rendezvous ;  but,  as  they  may  be  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  as  you  say  you  have  special  reason  to  apprehend  violence 
from  them,  I  will  put  you  under  the  charge  of  a  steady  person, 
who  will  protect  you  as  far  as  Stamford,  and  see  you  into  a 
light  coach,  which  goes  from  thence  to  London.' 

'  A  coach  is  not  for  the  like  of  me,  sir,'  said  Jeanie^  to  whom 
the  idea  of  a  stage-coach  was  unknown,  as,  indeed,  they  were 
then  only  used  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  London. 

Mr.  Staunton  briefly  explained  that  she  would  find  that 
mode  of  conveyance  more  commodious,  cheaper,  and  more  safe 
than  travelling  on  horseback.     She  expressed  her  gratitude 
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iritb  80  much  singleneBS  of  hearty  that  he  waa  induoed  to  ask 
her  whether  she  wanted  the  pecuniaiy  means  of  profleouting 
her  journey.  She  thanked  hun,  but  said  she  had  enough  for 
her  purpose ;  and,  indeed,  she  had  husbanded  her  stock  with 
great  care.  This  reply  served  also  to  remove  some  doubts, 
which  naturally  enough  still  floated  in  Mr.  Staunton's  mind, 
respecting  her  character  and  real  puzpose,  and  satisfied  him,  at 
least,  that  money  did  not  enter  into  her  scheme  of  deception, 
if  an  impostor  die  should  prove.  He  next  requested  to  know 
what  part  of  the  city  she  wished  to  go  to. 

'To  a  very  decent  merchants  a  cousin  o'  my  ain,  a  Mrs. 
Glass,  sir,  that  seUs  snufif  and  tobacco,  at  the  sign  o'  the 
Thistle,  somegate  in  the  town.' 

Jeanie  communicated  this  intelligence  with  a  feeling  that  a 
connexion  so  respectable  ought  to  give  her  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Staunton ;  and  she  was  a  good  deal  surprised  when 
he  answered — 'And  is  this  woman  your  only  acquaintance  in 
London,  my  poor  girlf  and  have  you  really  no  better  knowledge 
where  she  is  to  be  foundf ' 

'  I  was  gaun  to  see  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  forbye  Mrs.  Glass,' 
said  Jeanie;  'and  if  your  honour  thinks  it  would  be  best  to  go 
there  first,  and  get  some  of  his  Grace's  folk  to  show  me  my 
cousin's  shop ' 

'Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
people)'  said  the  Rector. 

'No^  sir.' 

'  Her  brain  must  be  something  touched  after  all,  or  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  rely  on  such  introductions.  Well,' 
said  he  aloud,  'I  must  not  inquire  into  the  cause  of  your 
journey,  and  so  I  cannot  be  fit  to  give  you  advice  how  to 
manage  it.  But  the  landlady  of  the  house  where  the  coach 
stops  is  a  veiy  decent  person ;  and  as  I  use  her  house  some- 
times, I  will  give  you  a  recommendation  to  her.' 

Jeanie  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  with  her  best  courtesy, 
and  said,  'That  with  his  honour^s  line,  and  ane  from  worthy 
Mrs.  Bickerton,  that  keeps  the  Seven  Stars  at  York,  she  did 
not  doubt  to  be  well  taken  out  in  Lunnon.' 

'And  now,'  said  he,  ' I  presome  you  will  be  desirous  to  set 
out  immediately.' 

'  If  I  had  been  in  an  inn,  sir,  or  any  suitable  resting-place,' 
answered  Jeanie,  '  I  wad  not  have  presumed  to  use  the  Ix>rd's 
day  for  travelling ;  but  as  I  am  on  a  journey  of  mercy,  I  trust 
my  doing  so  will  not  be  imputed.' 
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'  You  maj,  if  you  choose,  remain  with  Mrs.  Dalton  for  the 
evening ;  but  I  desiie  you  will  have  no  further  oonespondence 
with  my  son,  who  is  not  a  proper  oounsellor  for  a  person  of 
your  age,  whatever  your  difficulties  may  be.' 

'  Your  honour  speaks  ower  truly  in  that^'  said  Jeanie ;  '  it 
was  not  with  my  wOl  that  I  spoke  wi'  him  just  now,  and — not 
to  wish  the  gentleman  ony  thing  but  gude — ^I  never  wish  to 
see  him  between  the  een  again.' 

*If  you  please,'  added  the  Beotor,  ^as  you  seem  to  be  a 
seriously-disposed  young  woman,  you  may  attend  family  wor- 
ship in  the  hall  this  evening.' 

'I  thank  your  honour,'  sedd  Jeanie;  'but  I  am  doubtful  if 
my  attendance  would  be  to  edification.' 

'Howl'said  the  Beotor; '  so  young,  and  already  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  doubts  upon  the  duties  of  religion  1 ' 

*  God  forbid,  sir,'  replied  Jeanie ;  '  it  is  not  for  that ;  but  I 
have  been  bred  in  the  faith  of  the  suffering  remnant  of  the 
Presbyterian  doctrine  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  I  can 
lawfully  attend  upon  your  fashion  of  worship,  seeing  it  has 
been  testified  against  by  many  piedous  souls  of  our  kirk,  and 
specially  by  my  worthy  father.' 

'  Well,  my  good  glrV  said  the  Bector,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  '  far  be  it  from  me  to  put  any  force  upon  your  conscience ; 
and  yet  you  ought  to  recollect  that  the  same  divine  grace  dis- 
penses its  streams  to  other  kingdoms  as  well  as  to  Scotland. 
As  it  is  as  essential  to  our  spiritual  as  water  to  our  earthly 
wants,  its  springs,  various  in  character,  yet  alike  efficadous  in 
virtue,  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  Christian 
world.* 

'  Ah,  but,'  said  Jeanie,  '  though  the  waters  may  be  alike,  yet, 
with  your  worship's  leave,  the  blessing  upon  them  may  not  be 
equal.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  Naaman  the  Syrian  leper 
to  have  bathed  in  Pharphar  and  Abana,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
when  it  was  only  the  waters  of  Jordan  that  were  sanctified  for 
the  cure.' 

'Well,'  said  the  Bector,  'we  will  not  enter  upon  the  great 
debate  betwixt  our  national  churches  at  present.  We  must 
endeavour  to  satisfy  you  that  at  least,  amongst  our  errors,  we 
preserve  Christian  charity,  and  a  desire  to  assist  our  brethren.' 

He  then  ordered  Mrs.  Dalton  into  his  presence,  and  con- 
signed Jeanie  to  her  particular  charge,  witii  directions  to  be 
kind  to  her,  and  with  assurances  that,  early  in  the  morning,  a 
trusty  guide  and  a  good  horse  should  be  ready  to  conduct  her 
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to  Stamford.  He  then  took  a  seriouB  and  dignified,  yet  kind 
leave  of  her,  wishing  her  full  success  in  the  objects  of  her 
journey,  which  he  said  he  doubted  not  were  laudable,  from  the 
soundness  of  thinking  which  she  had  displayed  in  conversation. 

Jeanie  was  again  conducted  by  the  housekeeper  to  her  own 
apartment.  But  the  evening  was  not  destined  to  pass  over 
without  further  torment  from  young  Staunton.  A  paper  was 
slipped  into  her  hand  by  the  ^thf ul  Tummas,  which  intimated 
his  young  master's  desire,  or  rather  demand,  to  see  her  instantly, 
and  assured  her  he  had  provided  against  interruption. 

'  Tell  your  young  master,'  said  Jeanie,  openly,  and  regard- 
less of  all  the  winks  and  signs  by  which  Tummas  strove  to 
make  her  comprehend  that  Mrs.  Dalton  was  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  secret  of  the  correspondence,  'that  I  promised 
faithfully  to  his  worthy  father  that  I  would  not  see  him  again.' 

'  Tummas,'  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  *  I  think  you  might  be  much 
more  creditably  employed,  considering  the  coat  you  wear  and 
the  house  you  live  in,  than  to  be  carrying  messages  between 
your  young  master  and  girls  that  chance  to  be  in  this  house.' 

'  Why,  Afrs.  Dalton,  as  to  that,  I  was  hired  to  carry  messages, 
and  not  to  ask  any  questions  about  them ;  and  it's  not  for  the 
like  of  me  to  refuse  the  young  gentleman's  bidding,  if  he  were 
a  little  wildish  or  so.  If  there  was  harm  meant,  there's  no  harm 
done,  you  see.' 

'  However,'  said  Afrs.  Dalton,  '  I  gie  you  fair  warning,  Tum- 
mas Ditton,  that  an  I  catch  thee  at  this  work  again,  his 
Heverence  shall  make  a  clear  house  of  you.' 

Tummas  retired,  abashed  and  in  dismay.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  passed  away  without  anything  worthy  of  notice. 

Jeanie  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  good  bed  and  a  sound 
sleep  with  grateful  satisfaction,  after  the  perils  and  hardships 
of  the  preceding  day;  and  such  was  her  fatigue,  that  she 
slept  soundly  until  six  o'clock,  when  she  was  awakened  by 
Mnu  Dalton,  who  acquainted  her  that  her  guide  and  horse 
were  ready  and  in  attendance.  She  hastily  rose,  and,  after 
her  morning  devotions,  was  soon  ready  to  resume  her  tiavels. 
The  motherly  care  of  the  housekeeper  had  provided  an  early 
breakfast)  and,  after  she  had  partaken  of  this  refreshment,  she 
found  herself  safe  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  a  stout  Lincoln- 
shire peasant,  who  was,  besides,  armed  with  pistols^  to  pro- 
tect her  against  any  violence  which  might  be  offered. 

They  trudged  on  in  silence  for  a  mile  or  two  along  a  country 
road,  which  conducted  them,  by  hedge  and  gateway,  into  the 
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principal  highway,  a  littiie  bejond  Grantham.  At  length  her 
master  of  the  horse  aaked  her  whether  her  name  was  not  Jean, 
or  Jane,  Deans.  She  answered  in  the  affiimatiTe,  with  some 
surprise.  '  Then  here's  a  bit  of  a  note  as  concerns  you,'  said 
the  man,  handing  it  over  his  left  shoulder.  '  It's  from  young 
master,  as  I  judge,  and  every  man  about  Willingbam  is  fain 
to  pleasure  him  either  for  love  or  fear ;  for  he'll  come  ta  be 
landlord  at  last^  let  them  say  what  they  like.' 

Jeanie  broke  the  seal  of  the  note^  which  was  addreaaed  to 
her,  and  read  as  follows : — 

'You  refuse  to  see  me.  I  suppose  you  are  shocked  at  mj 
character ;  but,  in  painting  myself  such  as  I  am,  you  should 
give  me  credit  for  my  sincerity.  I  am,  at  leasts  no  hypocrita 
You  refuse,  however,  to  see  me,  and  your  conduct  may  be 
natural;  but  is  it  wisef  I  have  expressed  my  anxiety  to 
repair  your  sister's  misfortunes  at  the  expense  of  my  honour 
— ^my  family's  honour — ^my  own  life ;  and  you  think  me  too 
debased  to  be  admitted  even  to  sacrifice  what  I  have  remaining 
of  honour,  fame,  and  life  in  her  cause.  Well,  if  the  offerer  be 
despised,  the  victim  is  still  equally  at  hand ;  and  perhaps  there 
may  be  justice  in  the  decree  of  Heaven  that  I  shall  not  have 
the  melancholy  credit  of  appearing  to  make  this  sacrifice  out  of 
my  own  free  good-wilL  You,  as  you  have  declined  my  con- 
currence, must  take  the  whole  upon  yourself.  Go^  then,  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and,  when  other  arguments  fail  you,  tell  him 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  the 
most  active  conspirator  in  the  Porteous  mob.  He  will  hear  you 
on  this  topic,  should  he  be  deaf  to  every  other.  Make  your 
own  terms,  for  they  will  be  at  your  own  making.  You  know 
where  I  am  to  be  found ;  and  you  may  be  assured  I  will  not 
give  you  the  dark  side  of  the  hill,  as  at  Muschat's  Cairn :  I 
have  no  thoughts  of  stirring  from  the  house  I  was  bom  in; 
like  the  hare,  I  shall  be  worried  in  the  seat  I  started  from.  I 
repeat  it — ^make  your  own  terms.  I  need  not  remind  you  to 
ai&  your  sister's  life,  for  that  you  will  do  of  course ;  but  make 
terms  of  advantage  for  yourself :  ask  wealth  and  reward— office 
and  income  for  Butler — ask  anything,  you  will  get  anything, 
and  all  for  delivering  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner  a  man 
most  deserving  of  his  office—one  who^  though  young  in  yeara^ 
is  old  in  wickedness,  and  whose  most  earnest  desire  is,  after 
the  storms  of  an  unquiet  life,  to  sleep  and  be  at  rest.' 

This  extraordinary  letter  was  subscribed  with  the  initials 
•G.S.' 
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Jeanie  read  it  aver  once  or  twice  with  great  attention,  which 
the  alow  pace  of  the  horse,  as  he  stalked  through  a  deep  lane^ 
enabled  her  to  do  with  facility. 

When  she  had  perused  this  billet^  her  first  employment  was 
to  tear  it  into  as  small  pieces  as  possible^  and  disperse  these 
pieces  in  the  air  by  a  few  at  a  time,  so  that  a  document  con- 
taining 80  perilous  a  secret  might  not  &11  into  any  other  pei^ 
son's  hand. 

The  question  how  far,  in  point  of  ertremity,  she  was  entitied 
to  save  her  sister's  life  by  sacrificing  that  of  a  person  who^ 
though  guilty  towards  the  state,  had  done  her  no  injury,  formed 
the  next  earnest  and  most  painful  subject  of  consideration. 
In  one  sense^  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  denouncing  the  guilt  of 
Staunton,  the  cause  of  her  sister's  errors  and  misfortunes,  would 
have  been  an  act  of  just^  and  even  proyidential,  retribution. 
But  Jeanie,  in  the  strict  and  severe  tone  of  morality  in  which 
she  was  educated,  had  to  consider  not  only  the  general  aspect 
of  a  ]nx>po6ed  action,  but  its  justness  and  fitness  in  relation  to 
the  actor,  before  she  could  be,  according  to  her  own  phrase, 
free  to  enter  upon  it.  What  right  had  she  to  make  a  barter 
between  the  lives  of  Staunton  and  of  Effie^  and  to  sacrifice  the 
one  for  the  safety  of  the  otherf  His  guilt — ^that  guilt  for 
which  he  was  amenable  to  the  laws — ^was  a  crime  against  the 
public  indeed,  but  it  was  not  against  her. 

Neither  did  it  seem  to  her  that  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Porteous,  though  her  mind  revolted  at  the  idea  of  using  violence 
to  any  one,  was  in  the  relation  of  a  common  murder,  against 
the  perpetrator  of  which  every  one  is  called  to  aid  the  public 
magistrate.  That  violent  action  was  blended  with  many  circum- 
stances which,  in  the  eyes  of  those  of  Jeanie's  rank  in  life, 
if  they  did  not  altogether  deprive  it  of  the  character  of 
guilt,  softened,  at  leasts  its  most  atrocious  features.  The 
anxiety  of  the  government  to  obtain  conviction  of  some  of  the 
offenders  had  but  served  to  increase  the  public  feeling  which 
connected  the  action,  though  violent  and  irregular,  with  the 
idea  of  ancient  national  independence.  The  rigorous  procedure 
adopted  or  proposed  against  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  the  extremely  unpopuhr  and  injudi- 
cious measure  of  compelling  the  Scottish  clergy,  contrary  to  their 
principles  and  sense  of  duty,  to  promulgate  from  the  pulpit 
the  reward  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  this 
slaughter,  had  produced  on  the  public  mind  tiie  opposite  con- 
sequences from  what  were  intended ;  and  Jeanie  felt  cozuMsious 
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that,  whoever  should  lodge  informatioii  oonoemmg  that  erent, 
and  for  whatsoever  purpose  it  might  be  done,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  treason  against  the  independence  of  Soot- 
land.  With  the  fanaticism  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  there 
was  always  mingled  a  glow  of  national  feeling,  and  Jeaoie 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  her  name  being  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  that  of  the  'fause  Monteath,'  and  one  or  two  others,  who^ 
having  deserted  and  betrayed  the  cause  of  their  countiy,  are 
damned  to  perpetual  remembrance  and  execration  among  its 
peasantry.  Yet,  to  part  with  £ffie's  life  once  more,  when  a 
word  spoken  might  save  it,  pressed  severely  on  the  mind  of  her 
affectionate  sister. 

*  The  Lord  support  and  direct  me ! '  said  Jeanie,  *  for  it  seems 
to  be  His  will  to  try  me  with  difficulties  far  beyond  my  ain 
strength.' 

While  this  thought  passed  through  Jeanie's  mind,  her  guard, 
tired  of  silence,  began  to  show  some  inclination  to  be  commimi- 
cative.  He  seemed  a  sensible,  steady  peasant,  but  not  having 
more  delicacy  or  prudence  than  is  common  to  those  in  his 
situation,  he,  of  course,  chose  the  Willingham  family  as  the 
subject  of  his  conversation.  From  this  man  Jeanie  learned 
some  particulars  of  which  she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant,  and 
which  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  for  the  infonnation  of  the 
reader. 

The  father  of  Qeorge  Staunton  had  been  bred  a  soldier,  and, 
during  service  in  the  West  Indies,  had  married  the  heiress  of  a 
wealthy  planter.  By  this  lady  he  had  an  only  child,  George 
Staunton,  the  unhappy  young  man  who  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  in  this  nairative.  He  passed  the  first  part  of  his 
early  youth  under  the  charge  of  a  doting  mother,  and  in  the 
society  of  negro  slaves,  whose  study  it  was  to  gratify  his  every 
caprice.  His  father  was  a  man  of  worth  and  sense ;  but,  as  he 
alone  retained  tolerable  health  among  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment he  belonged  to,  he  was  much  engaged  with  his  duty. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Staunton  was  beautiful  and  wilful,  and  enjoyed 
but  delicate  health ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  man  of  affeo- 
tion,  htunanity,  and  a  quiet  disposition  to  struggle  with  her  on 
the  point  of  her  over-indulgence  to  an  only  child.  Indeed, 
what  Mr.  Staunton  did  do  towards  counteracting  the  baneful 
effects  of  his  wife's  system,  only  tended  to  render  it  more 
pernicious;  for  every  restraint  imposed  on  the  boy  in  his 
father's  presence  was  compensated  by  treble  license  during  his 
absence.     So  that  George  Staunton  acquired,  even  in  childhood, 
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the  habit  of  legaiding  his  lather  as  a  rigid  oensor,  from  whose 
severity  he  was  desirous  of  emancipating  himself  as  soon  and 
absolutely  as  possible. 

When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  when  his  mind  had 
received  all  the  seeds  of  those  evil  weeds  which  afterwards  grow 
apace,  his  mother  died,  and  his  father,  half  heart-broken,  re- 
turned to  England.  To  sum  up  her  imprudence  and  unjustifi- 
able indulgence,  she  had  contrived  to  place  a  considerable  part 
of  her  fortune  at  her  son's  exclusive  control  or  disposal ;  in 
consequence  of  which  management,  George  Staunton  had  not 
been  long  in  England  till  he  learned  his  independence,  and  how 
to  abuse  it.  His  father  had  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  defects 
of  his  education  by  placing  him  in  a  well-regulated  seminaiy. 
But  although  he  showed  some  capacity  for  learning,  his  riotous 
conduct  soon  became  intolerable  to  his  teachers.  He  found 
means  (too  easily  afforded  to  all  youths  who  have  certain 
expectations)  of  procuring  such  a  command  of  money  as  enabled 
him  to  anticipate  in  boyhood  the  frolics  and  follies  of  a  moro 
maturo  age,  and,  with  these  accomplishments,  he  was  rotumed 
on  his  fatiier's  hands  as  a  profligate  boy,  whose  example  might 
ruin  an  hundred. 

The  elder  Mr.  Staunton,  whose  mind,  since  his  wife's  death, 
had  been  tinged  with  a  melancholy  which  certainly  his  son's 
conduct  did  not  tend  to  dispel,  luul  taken  orders,  and  was 
inducted  by  his  brother,  Sir  William  Staunton,  into  the  family 
living  of  Willingham.  The  rovenue  was  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence to  him,  for  he  derived  little  advantage  from  the  estate 
of  his  late  wife;  and  his  own  fortune  was  that  of  a  younger 
brother. 

He  took  his  son  to  reside  with  him  at  the  rectory ;  but  he 
soon  found  that  his  disorders  rendered  him  an  intolerable 
inmate.  And  as  the  young  men  of  his  own  rank  would  not 
enduro  the  purse-proud  insolence  of  the  Creole,  he  fell  into 
that  taste  for  low  society  which  is  worse  than  ^pressing  to 
death,  whipping,  or  hanging.'  His  father  sent  Imn  abroad, 
but  he  only  rotumed  wilder  and  moro  desperate  than  beforo. 
It  is  true,  this  unhappy  youth  was  not  without  his  good 
qualities.  He  had  lively  wit>  good  temper,  reckless  generosity, 
and  manners  which,  while  he  was  under  restraint^  might  pass 
well  in  society.  But  all  these  avuled  him  nothing.  He  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  turf,  the  gaming-table,  the  cock- 
pit, and  every  worse  rondezvous  of  folly  and  dissipation,  that 
his  mother's  fortune  was  spent  beforo  be  was  twenl^-one,  and 
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he  was  soon  in  debt  and  in  distzess.  His  early  history  may  be 
concluded  in  the  words  of  onr  British  Juyenal,  when  describing 
a  similar  character : — 

HeadBtroni^  determined  in  his  own  career, 
He  thouxrht  reproof  mgust,  and  truth  seyere. 
The  Boufa  disease  was  to  its  crisis  come, 
He  first  abnsed  and  then  abjured  his  home ; 
And  when  he  choee  a  ysMbond  to  be» 
He  made  his  shame  Ids  ^ory,  '111  be  free!'* 

'And  yet  'tis  pity  on  Measter  George,  too^'  continued  the 
honest  boor,  *  for  he  has  an  open  hand,  and  wixma  let  a  poor 
body  want  an  he  has  it.' 

The  virtue  of  profuse  generosity,  by  which,  indeed,  they 
themselyes  are  most  directly  advantt^ed,  is  readily  admitted 
by  the  vulgar  as  a  cloak  for  many  sins. 

At  Stamford  our  heroine  was  deposited  in  safety  by  her 
communicative  guide.  She  obtained  a  place  in  the  coach, 
which,  although  termed  a  light  one,  and  accommodated  with  no 
fewer  than  six  horses,  only  reached  London  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day.  The  recommendation  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Staunton  procured  Jeanie  a  civil  reception  at  the  inn  where 
the  carriage  stopped,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Bickerton's  corre- 
spondent, she  found  out  her  friend  and  relative  Mrs.  Glass,  by 
whom  she  was  kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained. 

•  Ciabbe*Bitonw0ft,  Letter  zii.  (loljif). 


CHAPTEB  XXXV 

My  name  is  Aigyle,  yoa  mmy  well  think  it  stnnge, 
To  Hve  at  the  oonrt  and  never  to  change. 

Few  names  deserre  more  honouxable  mention  in  the  histoiy  of 
Scotland,  during  this  period,  than  that  of  John  Duke  of  Aigyle 
and  Greenwich.  His  talents  as  a  statesnuin  and  a  soldier  were 
generally  admitted;  he  was  not  without  ambition,  but  'with- 
out the  illness  that  attends  it' — ^without  that  irr^ularity  of 
thought  and  aim  which  often  excites  great  men,  in  his  peculiar 
situation  (for  it  was  a  vexy  peculiar  one),  to  grasp  the  means 
of  raising  themselves  to  power  at  the  risk  of  throwing  a  king- 
dom into  confusion.     Pope  has  distinguished  him  as 

hjm\%  the  state's  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield, 
kSL  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field. 

He  was  alike  free  from  the  ordinaiy  vices  of  statesmen,  false- 
hood, namely,  and  dissimulation ;  and  inxa  those  of  warrioK% 
inordinate  and  violent  thirrt»  after  self  ^aggrandisement. 

Scotland,  his  native  country,  stood  at  this  time  in  a  veiy 
precarious  and  doubtful  situation.  She  was  indeed  united  to 
England,  but  the  cement  had  not  had  time  to  acquire  consist- 
ence. The  irritation  of  ancient  wrongs  still  subsisted,  and  be- 
t?rixt  the  fretful  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  and  the  supercilioua 
disdain  of  the  Ikiglish  quarrels  repeatedly  occurred,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  nationiBd  league,  so  important  to  the  safety 
of  both,  was  in  the  utmostdanger  of  being  dissolved.  Scotland 
had,  beirides,  the  disadvantage  of  being  divided  into  intestine 
factions,  which  hated  each  other  bitterly,  and  waited  but  a 
signal  to  break  forth  into  action. 

In  such  circumstances,  another  man,  with  the  talents  and 
rank  of  Argyle,  but  without  a  mind  so  happily  regulated,  would 
have  sought  to  rise  from  the  earth  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct 
its  fury.    He  chose  a  course  more  safe  and  more  honourable. 
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Soaring  above  the  petty  diatiuotioiiB  of  faction,  his  voice  was 
raised,  whether  in  office  or  opposition,  for  those  measures  which 
were  at  once  just  and  lenient.  His  high  militaiy  talents  enabled 
him,  during  the  memorable  year  1715,  to  render  such  services 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  as,  perhaps,  were  too  great  to  be 
either  acknowledged  or  repaid.  He  had  employed,  too,  his 
utmost  influence  in  softening  the  consequences  of  that  insur- 
rection to  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  whom  a  mistaken  sense 
of  loyalty  had  engaged  in  ti^e  afi&ir,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  country  in  an  uncommon  degree. 
This  popularity  with  a  discontented  and  warlike  people  was 
supposed  to  be  a  subject  of  jealousy  at  court,  where  the  power 
to  become  dangerous  is  sometimes  of  itself  obnoxious,  though 
the  inclination  is  not  imited  with  it.  Besides,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  independent  and  somewhat  haughty  mode  of  expressing 
himself  in  Parliament,  and  acting  in  public,  were  ill  calculated 
to  attract  royal  favour.  He  was,  therefore,  always  respected, 
and  often  employed ;  but  he  was  not  a  favourite  oi  George  the 
Second,  his  consort,  or  his  ministers.  At  several  different 
periods  in  his  life,  the  Duke  might  be  considered  as  in  absolute 
disgrace  at  court,  although  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
declared  member  of  opposition.  This  rendered  him  the  dearer 
to  Scotland,  because  it  was  usually  in  her  cause  that  he  inctured 
the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign ;  and  upon  this  very  occasion  of 
the  Porteous  mob,  the  animated  and  eloquent  opposition  which 
he  had  ofiered  to  the  severe  measures  which  were  about  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  the  more  gratefully 
received  in  that  metropolis  as  it  was  understood  that  the  Duke's 
interposition  had  given  personal  offence  to  Queen  Caroline. 

His  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  as,  indeed,  that  of  all  the 
Scottish  members  of  the  legislature,  vrith  one  or  two  unworthy  ex- 
ceptions, had  been  in  the  highest  degree  spirited.  The  popular 
tradition  concerning  his  reply  to  Queen  Caroline  has  been  given 
already,  and  some  fragments  of  his  speech  against  the  Porteous 
bill  are  still  remembered.  He  retorted  upon  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Hardwicke,  the  insinuation  that  he  had  stated  himself  in 
this  case  rather  as  a  party  than  as  a  judge.  '  I  appeal,'  said 
Aigyle, '  to  the  House — ^to  the  nation,  if  I  can  be  jusdy  branded 
with  the  infamy  of  being  a  jobber  or  a  partisan.  Have  I  been 
a  briber  of  votes — a  buyer  of  boroughs — ^the  agent  of  corrup- 
tion for  any  purpose,  or  on  behalf  of  any  party )  Consider  my 
life,  examine  my  actions  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  and 
see  where  there  lies  a  blot  that  can  attach  to  my  honour.     I 
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hare  shown  mjaelf  the  friend  of  my  oonntry,  the  loyal  Bubjeot 
of  my  king.  I  am  ready  to  do  so  again,  without  an  instant's 
r^^ard  to  the  frowns  or  nniles  of  a  court.  I  have  experienced 
both,  and  am  prepared  with  indifference  for  either.  I  have 
giyen  my  reasons  for  opposing  this  bill,  and  have  made  it 
appear  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  international  treaty  of  union, 
to  the  liberty  of  Scotland,  and,  reflectively,  to  that  of  England, 
to  common  justice,  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  public  interest. 
Shall  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  the  capital  of  an  independent 
nation,  the  residence  of  a  long  line  of  monarchs,  by  whom  that 
noble  city  was  graced  and  dignified — shall  such  a  city,  for  the 
fault  of  an  obscure  and  unknown  body  of  rioters,  be  deprived 
of  its  honours  and  its  privileges,  its  gates  and  its  goards) 
and  shall  a  native  Scotsman  tamely  behold  the  havoc  ?  I  gloiy, 
my  lords,  in  opposing  such  unjust  rigour,  and  reckon  it  my 
dearest  pride  and  honour  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  my  native 
country,  while  thus  laid  open  to  undeserved  shame  and  unjust 
spoliation.' 

Other  statesmen  and  orators,  both  Scottish  and  English, 
used  the  same  arguments ;  the  bill  was  gradually  stripped  of  its 
most  oppressive  and  obnoxious  clauses,  and  at  length  ended  in 
a  fine  upon  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  favour  of  Porteous's  widow ; 
so  that,  as  somebody  observed  at  the  time,  the  whole  of  these 
fierce  debates  ended  in  making  the  fortune  of  an  old  cookmaid, 
such  having  been  the  good  woman's  original  capacity. 

The  court)  however,  did  not  forget  the  baffle  they  had  re- 
ceived in  this  affair,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  it>  was  thereafter  considered  as  a  person  in 
disgrace.  It  is  necessary  to  place  these  circumstances  under 
the  reader's  observation,  both  because  they  are  connected  with 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  part  of  our  narrative. 

The  Duke  was  alone  in  his  study,  when  one  of  his  gentlemen 
acquainted  him  that  a  country-girl  from  Scotland  was  desirous 
of  speaking  with  his  Grace. 

'  A  country-girl,  and  from  Scotland  ! '  said  the  Duke ;  '  what 
can  have  brought  the  silly  fool  to  London  f  Some  lover  pressed 
and  sent  to  sea,  or  some  stock  sunk  in  the  South  Sea  funds, 
or  some  such  hopeful  concern,  I  suppose,  and  then  nobody 
to  manage  the  matter  but  MacCallummore.  Well,  this  same 
popularity  has  its  inconveniences.  However,  show  our  country- 
woman up,  Archibald ;  it  is  ill  manners  to  keep  her  in  attendance.' 

A  young  woman  of  rather  low  stature,  and  whose  counte- 
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nance  might  be  termed  yery  modest  and  pleaong  in  oiproBaion, 
though  Bun-bumti  somewhat  freokled,  and  not  possessing  regular 
features,  was  ushered  into  the  splendid  librscy.  ^e  wore  the 
tartan  plaid  of  her  oountzy,  adjusted  so  as  partly  to  ooTer  her 
head,  and  partly  to  fall  back  over  her  shoulders.  A  quantity 
of  fair  hair,  disposed  with  great  simplicity  and  neatness,  appeared 
in  front  of  her  round  and  good-humoured  face,  to  wluch  the 
solemnity  of  her  errand,  and  her  sense  of  the  Duke's  rank  and 
importance,  gave  an  appearance  of  deep  awe^  but  not  of  slavish 
fear  or  fluttered  bashfulness.  The  rest  of  Jeanie's  dress  was  in 
the  style  of  Scottish  maidens  of  her  own  class,  but  arranged 
with  that  scrupidous  attention  to  neatness  and  cleanliness  which 
we  often  find  united  with  that  purity  of  mind  of  which  it  is 
a  natural  emblem. 

She  stopped  near  the  entrance  of  the  room,  made  her  deepest 
reverence,  and  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  without  utter- 
ing a  syllable.  The  Duke  of  A^le  advanced  towards  her; 
and  if  she  admired  his  graceful  deportment  and  rich  dress, 
decorated  with  the  orders  which  had  been  deservedly  bestowed 
on  him,  bis  courteous  manner,  and  quick  and  intelligent  cast  of 
countenance,  he,  on  his  part,  was  not  lees,  or  less  deservedly, 
struck  with  the  quiet  mmplidty  and  modesty  expressed  in  the 
dress,  manners,  and  countenance  of  his  humble  countrywoman. 

'Did  you  wish  to  speak  with  me,  my  bonny  lassf '  said  the 
Duke,  using  the  encouraging  epithet  which  at  once  acknow- 
ledged the  connexion  betwixt  them  as  country-folk ;  'or  did  you 
wish  to  see  the  DuchessT 

'My  business  is  with  your  honour,  my  Lord — I  mean  your 
Lordship's  Grace.' 

'  And  what  is  it,  my  good  girl  f  said  the  Duke^  in  the  same 
mild  and  encouraging  tone  of  voice.  Jeanie  looked  at  the 
attendant.  'Leave  us,  Archibald,' said  the  Duke,  'and  wait  in 
the  ante-room.'  The  domestic  retired.  'And  now  sit  down, 
my  good  lass,'  said  the  Duke ;  '  take  your  breath — take  your 
timei  and  tell  me  what  you  have  got  to  say.  I  guess  by  your 
dress  you  are  just  come  up  from  poor  old  Scotland.  Did  you 
come  through  the  streets  in  your  tartan  plaid  f ' 

'No,  sir,'  said  Jeanie;  'a  friend  brought  me  in  ane  o'  their 
street  coaches — a  very  decent  woman,'  ^e  added,  her  courage 
increasing  as  she  became  familiar  with  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice  in  such  a  presence ;  '  your  Lordship's  Grace  kens  her :  it's 
MlB.  Glass,  at  the  sign  o'  the  Thistle.' 

'  0,  my  worthy  snuff-merchant !    I  have  always  a  chat  with 
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Mn.  Glass  when  I  puichaae  my  Scotch  high-dried.  Well»  bat 
your  busfaxessy  my  bomiy  woman :  time  and  tide,  you  know, 
wait  for  no  one.' 

'  Your  honour — ^I  b^  your  Lordahip'a  pardon,  I  mean  your 
Grace,' — ^for  it  must  be  noticed  that  this  matter  of  addreaaing 
the  Duke  by  hia  appropriate  title  had  been  anxiously  inculcated 
upon  Jeanie  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Glass,  in  whose  eyes  it  was  a 
matter  of  such  importance  that  her  last  words,  as  Jeanie  left 
the  coach  were, '  Mind  to  say  your  Grace ' ;  and  Jeanie,  who  had 
scarce  ever  in  her  life  spoke  to  a  person  of  higher  quality  than 
the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  found  great  difficulty  in  arranging 
her  language  according  to  the  rules  of  ceremony. 

The  Duke,  who  saw  her  embarrassment^  said,  with  his  usoal 
afiability,  'Nerer  mind  my  Grace,  lassie;  just  speak  out  a 
plain  tale,  and  show  you  have  a  Scotch  tongue  in  your  head.' 

'  Sir,  I  am  muckle  obliged.  Sir,  I  am  the  sister  of  that  poor 
unfortunate  criminal,  Effie  Deans^  who  is  ordered  for  execution 
at  Edinburgh.' 

*  Ah ! '  said  the  Duke,  *I  have  heard  of  that  unhappy  stoiy, 
I  think — a  case  of  child>murder,  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliar 
ment.     Duncan  Forbes  mentioned  it  at  dinner  the  other  day.' 

'  And  I  was  come  up  f  rae  the  north,  sir,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  for  her  in  the  way  of  getting  a  reprieve  or  pardon,  sir,  or 
the  like  of  that.' 

*  Alas !  my  poor  girl,'  said  the  Duke^  '  you  have  made  a  long 
and  a  sad  journey  to  yeiy  little  purpose.  Tour  sister  is  ordered 
for  execution.' 

'  But  I  am  given  to  understand  that  there  is  law  for  repriev- 
ing her,  if  it  is  in  the  king's  pleasure,'  said  Jeanie. 

'Certainly  there  is,'  said  the  Duke;  'but  that  is  purely  in 
the  king's  breast.  The  crime  has  been  but  too  common ;  the 
Scotch  crown -lawyers  think  it  is  right  there  should  be  an 
example.  Then  the  late  disorders  in  Edinbuigh  have  excited 
a  prejudice  in  government  against  the  nation  at  large,  which 
they  think  can  only  be  mani^^  by  measures  of  intimidation 
and  severity.  What  argument  have  you,  my  poor  girl,  except 
the  warmth  of  your  sisterly  affection,  to  offer  against  sJil  thisf 
What  is  your  interestf    Wbat  friends  have  vou  at  oourtf ' 

'None,  excepting  God  and  your  Grace,  said  Jeanie,  still 
keeping  her  ground  resolutely,  however. 

'  Alas ! '  said  the  Duke, '  I  could  almost  say  with  old  Ormond, 
that  there  could  not  be  any  whose  influence  was  smaller  with 
kings  and  ministers.    It  is  a  cruel  part  of  our  situation,  young 
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woman — I  mean  of  the  atuation  of  men  in  my  ciioiunatanoeB 
— ^tbat  the  public  aacribe  to  them  influence  which  they  do  not 
possess;  and  that  individuals  are  led  to  expect  from  them 
assiBtance  which  we  have  no  means  of  rendering.  But  candour 
and  plain  dealing  is  in  the  power  of  eveiy  one,  and  I  must  not 
let  you  imagine  you  have  resources  in  my  influence  which  do 
not  exist)  to  make  your  distress  the  heavier.  I  have  no  means 
of  averting  your  sister's  fate.     She  must  die.' 

'  We  must  a'  die,  sir,'  said  Jeanie ;  4t  is  our  common  doom 
for  our  father's  transgression;  but  we  shouldna  hasten  ilk 
other  out  o'  the  world,  that's  what  your  honour  kens  better 
than  me.' 

'  My  good  young  woman,'  said  the  Duke,  mildly,  '  we  are 
all  apt  to  blune  the  law  under  which  we  immediately  suffer ; 
but  you  seem  to  have  been  well  educated  in  your  line  of  life, 
and  you  must  know  that  it  is  alike  the  law  of  God  and  man 
that  the  murderer  shall  surely  die.' 

'But,  sir,  Effie — ^that  is,  my  poor  sister,  sir— -Ksanna  be 
proved  to  be  a  murderer ;  and  if  she  be  not,  and  the  law  take 
her  life  notwithstanding,  wha  is  it  that  is  the  murderer  then  t ' 

'I  am  no  lawyer,'  said  the  Duke;  'and  I  own  I  think  the 
statute  a  very  severe  one.' 

'You  are  a  law-maker,  sir,  with  your  leave;  and  therefore 
ye  have  power  over  the  law,'  answered  Jeanie. 

'  Not  in  my  individual  capacity,'  said  the  Duke ;  '  though, 
as  one  of  a  lazge  body,  I  have  a  voice  in  the  legislation.  But 
that  cannot  serve  you ;  nor  have  I  at  present — I  care  not  who 
knows  it — so  much  personal  influence  with  the  sovereign  as 
would  entitle  me  to  ask  from  him  the  most  insignificant  favour. 
What  could  tempt  you,  young  woman,  to  address  yourself  to 
mer 

*  It  was  yoursell,  sir.' 

'  Myself  ? '  he  replied.  '  I  am  sure  you  have  never  seen  me 
before.' 

'  No,  sir ;  but  a'  the  world  kens  that  the  Duke  of  Aigyle  is 
his  countiys  friend ;  and  that  ye  fight  for  the  right,  and  speak 
for  the  right>  and  that  there's  nane  like  you  in  our  present 
Israel,  and  so  they  that  think  themselves  wranged  draw  to 
refuge  under  your  shadow ;  and  if  ye  wunna  stir  to  save  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  countrywoman  of  your  ain,  what  should 
we  expect  f rae  Southrons  and  strangers  ?  And  maybe  I  had 
another  reason  for  troubling  your  honour.' 

'And  what  is  that?'  asked  the  Duke. 
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'  I  bae  vnderstood  £rom  my  fether  i^t  your  honour's  house, 
and  especiaUy  your  gudesire  and  his  father,  laid  down  their  lives 
on  the  scafibld  in  die  persecuting  time.  And  my  father  was 
honoured  to  gie  his  testimony  baith  in  the  cage  and  in  the 
pilloiy,  as  is  spedally  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Peter  [Patrick] 
Walker,  the  packman,  that  your  honour,  I  daresay,  kens,  for  he 
iiaes  maist  partly  the  westUnd  of  Scotland.  And,  sir,  there's 
ane  that  takes  concern  in  me  that  wished  me  to  gang  to  your 
Grace's  presence,  for  his  gudesire  had  done  your  gracious  gude- 
sire some  good  turn,  as  ye  will  see  free  these  papers.' 

With  dbese  words,  she  deliTered  to  the  Duke  the  little  parcel 
which  she  had  received  from  Butler.  He  (^ned  it>  and  in  the 
envelc^  read  with  some  surprise,  ^  Muster-roll  of  the  men  serv- 
ing in  the  troop  of  that  godly  gentleman,  Captain  Salathiel 
Buigtezt — Obadiak  Muggleton,  8in-Despise  Double-knock, 
Stand*fti8t-in-faith  Gipps,  Tum-to-the^iight  Thwack-away. 
What  the  deuce  is  thist  A  list  of  I^ndse-God  Barebones' 
Parliament,  I  think,  or  of  old  Noll's  evangelical  army;  that 
last  fellow  should  understand  his  wheelings,  to  judge  by  his 
name.    But  what  does  all  this  mean,  my  girl?' 

'  It  was  the  other  paper,  sir,'  said  Jeanie,  somewhat  abashed 
at  the  mistake. 

*  0,  this  is  my  unfortunate  grandfather's  hand  sure  enough : 
"  To  all  who  may  have  friendship  for  the  house  of  Aigyle,  these 
are  to  certify  that  Benjamin  [Stephen]  Butler,  of  Monk's  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  having  been,  under  God,  the  means  of  saving 
my  life  from  four  Englidi  troopers  who  were  about  to  slay  me. 
If  having  no  other  present  means  of  recompense  in  my  power,  do 
give  him  this  admowledgment,  hoping  that  it  may  be  useful 
to  hun  or  his  during  these  troublesome  times ;  and  do  conjure 
my  friends,  tenants,  kinsmen,  and  whoever  will  do  aught  for 
me,  either  in  the  Highlands  or  Lowlands,  to  protect  and  assist 
the  said  Benjamin  [Stephen]  Butler,  and  his  friends  or  family, 
on  their  lawful  occasions,  giving  them  such  countoiance,  main- 
tenance, and  supply  as  may  correspond  with  the  benefit  he  hath 
bestowed  on  me.    Witness  my  hand —  Lobnb." 

'This  is  a  strong  injnnction.  This  Benjamin  [Stephen] 
Butler  was  your  grandfather,  I  suppose  t  You  seem  too  young 
to  have  been  his  daughter.' 

'  He  was  nae  akin  to  me,  sir ;  he  was  grandfather  to  ane— 
to  a  neighbour's  son — ^to  a  sincere  weel-wisher  of  mine,  sir,' 
dropping  her  little  courtesy  as  she  spoke. 

VII  84 
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'0, 1  undeTBtand,'  said  the  Duke — 'a  true-love  afibir.  He 
was  the  graudaire  of  one  you  are  engaged  tof ' 

<One  I  UHU  engaged  to^  sir/  said  Jeaniey  sighing;  'but  this 
unhappy  business  of  my  poor  sister ' 

' Wliat  1 '  said  the  Duke^  hastily;  'he  has  not  descoted  you 
on  that  aooount^  has  het' 

'No»  sir;  he  wad  be  the  last  to  leave  afriend  in  difficulties^' 
said  Jeanie;  'but  I  maun  think  for  him  as  weel  as  for  myaelL 
He  is  a  deigyman,  sir,  and  it  would  not  beseem  him  to  many 
the  like  of  me,  wi'  this  disgrace  on  my  kindred.' 

'  You  are  a  singular  young  w(unan,'  said  the  Duke.  '  Tou 
seem  to  me  to  think  of  eyeiy  one  before  yourself.  And  have 
you  really  ecnne  up  from  Edinburgh  oa  foot  to  attempt  this 
hopeless  solicitation  for  your  sister's  life  t ' 

'It  was  not  a'thegither  on  foot,  sir,'  answered  Jeanie;  'for 
I  sometimes  got  a  cast  in  a  waggon,  and  I  had  a  horse  from 
Ferrybridge,  and  then  the  coach * 

'  Well,  neyer  mind  all  that^'  interrupted  the  Duke,  '  What 
reason  haye  you  for  thinking  your  sister  innocent  t ' 

'Because  she  has  not  he&D.  proved  guilty,  as  will  appear 
from  looking  at  these  papers.' 

She  put  into  his  hand  a  note  of  the  evidence^  and  oc^ies 
of  her  sister's  declaration.  These  papers  Butler  had  prociued 
after  her  departure,  and  Saddletree  had  them  forwarded  to 
London,  to  Mrs.  Glass's  care ;  so  that  Jeanie  found  the  docu- 
ments, so  necessary  for  supporting  her  suit,  lying  in  readiness 
at  her  aniyal. 

'Sit  down  in  that  chair,  my  good  girl,'  said  the  Duke,  'until 
I  glance  over  the  papers.' 

She  obeyed,  and  watched  with  the  utmost  anxiety  each 
change  in  his  countenance  as  he  cast  his  eye  through  the 
papers  briefly,  yet  with  attention,  and  making  memoranda  as 
he  went  along.  After  reading  them  hastily  over,  he  looked 
up,  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  yet  changed  his  purpose,  as  if 
ah»id  of  committing  himself  by  giving  too  hasty  an  opinion, 
and  read  over  again  several  passages  which  he  had  mariced  as 
being  most  important.  All  this  he  did  in  shorter  time  than 
can  be  supposed  by  men  of  ordinaiy  talents ;  for  his  mind  was 
of  that  acute  and  penetrating  chajmcter  which  discovers,  with 
the  glance  of  intuition,  what  facts  bear  on  the  particular  point 
that  chances  to  be  subjected  to  consideration.  At  length  he 
rose,  after  a  few  minutes'  deep  reflection.  'Toung  woman,' 
said  he,  'your  sister's  case  must  certainly  be  tanned  a  haxd  one.' 
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'God  bless  you,  sir,  for  tiiat  yery  word ! ^  said  Jeanie. 

'  It  seems  ooistfaiy  to  ^e  genius  of  Brilish  lav/  eontintied 
.the  Duke,  *to  take  that  for  granted  which  is  not  proved,  or  to 
punish  with  death  for  a  crime  which,  for  aught  the  prosecutor 
Las  been  able  to  show,  may  not  hare  been  oommitted  at  all.' 

-  '  €rod  bless  you,  sir  I '  again  said  Jeanie,  who  had  risen  from 
liisr  seat,  and,  with  clasped  hands,  eyes  glittering  through  tears, 
and  featores  whioh  trembled  with  anxiety,  drank  in  ereiy  word 
which  the  Duke  uttered. 

'  But^  alas !  my  poor  girl,'  he  continued,  ^  what  good  will  my 
opinion  do  you,  miless  I  could  impress  it  upon  those  in  whose 
hiands  your  sistei^s  life  is  placed  by  the  law  t  Besides,  I  am  no 
lawyer;  and  I  must  speak  with  some  of  our  Scottish  gentlemen 
of  t^e  gown  about  the  matter.' 

'0,  but)  sir,  what  seems  reasonable  to  your  honour  will 
eertainly  be  the  same  to  them,'  answered  Jeanie. 

'  I  do  not  know  that»'  replied  the  Duke ;  '  ilka  man  buckles 
his  belt  his  ain  gate — ^you  know  our  old  Scotch  proyerb  f  But 
you  shall  not  haye  placed  this  reliance  on  me  altogether  in 
yaan.  Leave  these  papers  with  me,  and  you  shall  hear  from 
me  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Take  care  to  be  at  home  at  Mrs. 
Glass's,  and  ready  to  come  to  me  at  a  moment's  warning.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  give  Mrs.  Glass  the  trouble  to 
attend  you ;  and,  by  the  by,  you  will  please  to  be  dressed  just 
a&  you  are  at  present.' 

'I  wad  hae  putten  on  a  cap,  sir,'  said  Jeanie,  'but  your 
honour  kens  it  isna  the  fashion  of  my  coimtry  for  single  women ; 
and  I  judged  that  being  sae  mony  hundred  miles  frae  hame, 
your  Grace's  heart  wad  warm  to  the  tartan,'  looking  at  the 
comer  of  her  plaid. 

*  Tou  judged  quite  rights'  said  the  Duke.  '  I  know  the  full 
value  of  the  snood;  and  MacCallummore's  heart  will  be  as 
cold  as  death  can  make  it  when  it  does  not  warm  to  the  tartan. 
Now,  go  away,  and  don't  be  out  of  the  way  when  I  send.' 

Jeanie  replied,  'There  is  little  fear  of  that»  sir,  for  I  have 
little  heart  to  go  to  see  sights  amang  this  wilderness  of  black 
houses.  But  if  I  might  say  to  your  gracious  honour,  that  if 
ye  ever  condescend  to  speak  to  ony  ane  that  is  of  greater 
d^;ree  than  yotursell,  though  maybe  it  is  nae  civil  in  me  to 
say  sae,  just  if  you  would  think  there  can  be  nae  sic  odds 
between  you  and  them  as  between  poor  Jeanie  Deans  from  St. 
Leonard's  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle ;  and  so  dinna  be  chappit 
back  or  cast  down  wi'  the  first  rough  answer.' 
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I  am  not  apt^'  said  the  Duke,  kng^iin^  *to  mind  roogh 
BoswevB  much.  Do  not  you  hope  too  much  from  what  I  have 
promised.  I  will  do  mj  beet;  but  God  haa  the  hearta  of  kinga 
in  Hia  own  hand.' 

Jeanie  oourtesied  revemaiij  and  withdxew,  attended  by  the 
Duke's  gentlemtto,  to  her  hac^ney-ooach,  with  a  feapeet  whioh 
her  appearance  did  not  demand,  but  which  was  pevfaape  paid 
to  the  length  of  the  intemew  with  which  hia  Biaater  had 
honoured  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVl 

Aaceadp 
Whfle  radiant  summer  opens  all  its  pride, 
Thy  hill,  delightftd  Bhene  t    Here  let  ns  sweep 
The  booDdlni  laodfloape. 

THomoK. 

Fbok  her  kind  and  officious,  bat  somewhat  goesiping  friend, 
Mn.  Glass,  Jeanie  underwent  a  very  close  catechism  on  their 
road  to  the  Strand,  where  the  Thistle  of  the  good  lady  flourished 
in  full  glorv,  and,  with  its  legend  of  I^emo  me  tmpvne,  distin- 
guished a  wop  then  well  kndwn  to  all  Scottish  folk  of  high  and 
kw  degree. 

*  And  were  you  sure  aye  to  say  "  Tour  Grace  "  to  him  ? '  said 
the  good  old  lady ;  '  for  ane  should  make  a  distinction  between 
MacOallummore  and  the  bits  o'  southern  bodies  that  they  ca' 
lords  here :  there  are  as  mony  o'  them,  Jeanie,  as  would  gar 
ane  think  they  maun  cost  but  little  fash  in  the  making.  Some 
of  them  I  wadna  trust  wi'  six  penniesworth  of  black  rappee ; 
some  of  them  I  wadna  gie  mysell  the  trouble  to  put  up  a 
hapnyworfch  in  brown  paper  for.  But  I  hope  you  showed  your 
breeding  to  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  for  what  sort  of  folk  would  he 
think  your  friends  in  London,  if  you  had  been  lording  him,  and 
himadukef 

*  He  didna  seem  muckle  to  mind,'  said  Jeanie ;  '  he  kenn'd 
that  I  was  landward  bred.' 

*  Weel,  weel,'  answered  the  good  lady.  '  His  Grace  kens  me 
weel ;  so  I  am  the  less  anxious  about  it.  I  never  fill  his  snuff- 
box but  he  says,  "  How  d Ve  do,  good  Mrs.  Glass  f  How  are  all 
our  friends  in  the  North  t  **  or  it  may  be — "  Have  ye  heard  from 
the  North  lately  t "  And  you  may  be  sure  I  make  my  best 
coturtesy,  and  answer,  "  My  Lord  Duke,  %  hope  your  Grace's  noble 
Duchess  and  your  Grace's  young  ladies  are  well ;  and  I  hope 
the  snuff  continues  to  give  your  Grace  satisfaction."  And  then 
ye  will  see  the  people  ia  the  shop  begin  to  look  about  them ; 
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and  if  there's  a  Sootchman,  as  there  may  be  three  or  half  & 
dozen,  aff  go  the  hats,  and  mony  a  look  after  him,  and  "  There 
goes  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  Qod  bless  him ! "  But  ye  have  not 
told  me  yet  the  very  words  he  said  t'ye.' 

Jeanie  had  no  intention  to  be  quite  so  communicatiTe.  She 
had,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed,  some  of  the  cautioa  and 
shrewdness,  as  well  as  of  the  simplicity,  of  her  countiy.  She 
answered  generally,  that  the  Duke  had  received  her  very  com- 
passionately, and  had  promised  to  interest  himself  in  her  sister's 
afiGsdr,  and  to  let  her  hear  from  him  in  the  course  of  the  next 
day,  or  the  day  after.  She  did  not  choose  to  make  any  menticm 
of  his  having  desired  her  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  him,  far 
less  of  his  hint  that  she  should  not  bring  her  landlady.  So 
that  honest  Mrs.  Glass  was  obliged  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
general  intelligence  above  mentioned,  after  having  done  all  she 
could  to  extract  more. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that,  on  the  next  day,  Jeanie 
declined  all  invitations  and  indiioemehts,  whether  of  exercise  or 
curiosity,  to  walk  abroad,  and  continued  to  inhale  the  dose  and 
somewhat  professional  atmosphere  of  Mis.  Glass's  small  parlour. 
The  latter  flavour  it  owed  to  a  certain  cupboard,  containing 
among  other  articles,  a  few  canisters  of  real  Havannah,  which, 
whether  from  respect  to  the  manufacture  or  out  of  a  reverent 
fear  of  the  exciseman,  Mrs.  Glass  did  not  care  to  trust  in  the 
open  shop  below,  and  which  communicated  to  the  room  a  scent 
that^  however  fragrant  to  the  nostrils  of  the  connoisseur,  was 
not  veiy  agreeable  to  those  of  Jeanie. 

'Dear  sir^'  she  said  to  herself,  'I  wonder  how  my  cousin's 
silk  manty,  and  her  gowd  watch,  or  ony  thing  in  the  world,  can 
be  worth  sitting  sneezing  all  her  life  in  this  little  stifling  room, 
and  might  walk  on  green  braes  if  she  liked.' 

Mrs.  Glass  was  equaUy  surprised  at  her  cousin's  reluctance 
to  stir  abroad  and  her  indifference  to  the  fine  sights  of  London. 
'  It  would  always  help  to  pass  away  the  time,'  she  said, '  to  have 
something  to  look  at^  though  ane  teas  in  distress.' 

But  Jeanie  was  unpersuadable. 

The  day  after  her  interview  with  the  Duke  was  spent  in  that 
'hope  delayed,  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.'  Minutes  glided 
after  minutesj  hours  fled  after  hours;  it  became  too  late  to 
have  any  reasonable  expectation  of  hearing  from  the  Duke  that 
day ;  yet  the  hope  which  she  disowned,  she  could  not  altogether 
relinquish,  and  her  heart  throbbed,  and  her  ears  tingled,  with 
every  casual  sound  in  the  shop  below.     It  was  in  vain.     The 
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day  word  away  in  the  anxiety  of  protracted  and  fruitless  ex- 
pectation. 

The  next  morning  commenced  in  the  same  manner.  But 
before  noon  a  well-dx^ssed  gentleman  entered  Mrs.  Glass's  shop, 
and  requested  to  see  a  young  woman  from  Scotland. 

'That  will  be  my  cousin,  Jeanie  Deans,  Mr.  Archibald,'  said 
Mrs.  Glass,  with  a  courtesy  of  recognisance.  '  Haye  you  any 
message  for  her  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald?   I  will  carry  it  to  her  in  a  moment.' 

*  I  bdiere  I  must  giye  her  the  trouble  of  stepping  down, 
Mrs.  Glass.' 

*  Jeanie — Jeanie  Deans ! '  said  Mrs.  Glass,  screaming  at  the 
bottom  of  the  little  staircase,  which  ascended  from  the  comer 
ci  the  shop  to  the  higher  regions.  'Jeanie — Jeanie  Deans,  I 
say !  come  downstairs  instantly ;  here  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
groom  of  the  chambers  desires  to  see  you  directly.'  This  was 
announced  in  a  voice  so  loud  as  to  make  all  who  chanced  to 
be  within  hearing  aware  of  the  important  communication. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Jeanie  did  not  tarry  long  in 
adjusting  herself  to  attend  the  summons,  yet  her  feet  almost 
failed  hat  as  she  came  downstairs. 

'I  must  ask  the  fttyour  of  your  company  a  little  way,'  said 
Archibald,  with  ciyility. 

*  I  am  quite  ready,  sir,'  said  Jeanie. 

'  Is  my  cousin  going  out,  Mr.  Archibald  f  then  I  will  hae  to 
go  wi'  her,  no  doubt.  James  Rasper, — look  to  the  shop,  James. 
Mr.  Archibald,'  pushing  a  jar  towards  him, '  you  take  his  Grace's 
mixture,  I  thinkt  Please  to  fill  your  box,  for  old  acquaintance 
sake,  while  I  get  on  my  things.' 

Mr.  Archibald  transpoeed  a  modest  parcel  of  snuff  from  the 
jar  to  his  own  mull,  but  said  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
pleasure  of  Mrs.  Glass's  company,  as  his  message  was  particu- 
larly to  the  young  person. 

'Particularly  to  the  young  person! 'said  Mrs.  Glass;  'is  not 
that  uncommon,  Mr.  Archibald  t  But  his  Grace  is  the  best 
judge ;  and  you  are  a  steady  person,  Mr.  Archibald.  It  is  not 
every  one  that  comes  from  a  great  man's  house  I  would  trust 
my  cousin  with.  But^  Jeanie,  you  must  not  go  through  the 
streets  with  Mr.  Archibald  with  your  tartan  what-d'ye-call-it 
there  upon  your  shoulders,,  as  if  you  had  come  up  with  a  drove 
of  Highlana  cattle.  Wait  tiU  I  bring  down  my  silk  cloak. 
Why,  well  have  the  mob  after  you ! ' 
.    '  I  have  a  hackney-coach  in  waiting,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Archi- 
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bald,  intenrupting  the  offiGioua  old  lady^  faom  whom  Jeaoie 
might  otherwise  hare  found  it  difficult  to  eaoape^  '  and  I  belioTe 
I  must  not  allow  her  time  lor  any  ohange  of  dress.' 

So  saying,  he  hurried  Jeanie  into  the  ooaoh,  while  she  in- 
ternally praised  and  wondered  at  the  easy  manner  in  which  ha 
shifted  off  Mrs.  Glass's  officious  offers  mmL  inquiiiesy  without 
mentioning  his  master's  orden,  or  going  into  any  erplanation 
whatever. 

On  entering  the  coach,  Mr.  Arohibald  seated  himself  in  th« 
front  seat^  opposite  to  our  heroine^  and  they  drote  on  in  sQence. 
After  they  had  proceeded  nearly  half  an  hour,  without  a  wofd 
on  either  side,  it  occurred  to  Jeanie  that  the  distance  and  time 
did  not  corree^xmd  with  that  which  had  been  occupied  by  her 
journey  on  the  former  occasion  to  and  from  the  residence  d 
the  Duke  of  Aigyle.  At  length  she  could  not  help  asking  her 
taciturn  companion,  *  Whilk  way  they  were  going  t ' 

*  My  Lord  Duke  will  inform  you  himself,  madam,'  answered 
Archibald,  with  the  same  solemn  courtesy  which  marked  his 
whole  demeanour.  Almost  as  he  spoke  the  haokney-ooaoh  drew 
up,  and  the  coachman  dismounted  and  opened  the  door.  Archi- 
bald got  out  and  assisted  Jeanie  to  get  down.  She  found  her- 
self in  a  huge  turnpike  road,  without  the  bounds  of  London, 
upon  the  ot£cr  side  of  which  road  was  drawn  up  a  plain  chariot 
and  four  horses,  the  panels  without  arms,  and  the  servants 
without  liyeries. 

^  You  have^  been  punctual,  I  see,  Jeanie,'  said  the  Duke  ol 
Aigyle,  as  Archibald  opened  the  carriage  door.  'You  must  be 
my  companion  lor  the  rest  of  the  way.  Archibald  will  remain 
here  with  the  hackney-coach  till  your  return.' 

Ere  Jeanie  could  make  answer,  she  found  herself,  to  her  no 
small  astonishment^  seated  by  the  side  of  a  duke,  in  a  carriage 
which  rolled  forward  at  a  rapid  yet  smooth  rate^  very  different 
in  both  particulars  from  the  lumbering,  jolting  vehicle  which 
she  had  just  left ;  and  which,  lumbering  and  jolting  as  it  was, 
conveyed  to  one  who  had  seldom  been  in  a  coach  before  a 
certain  feeling  of  dignity  and  importance. 

'Young  woman,'  said  the  Duke,  'after  thinking  as  at- 
tentively on  your  sister's  case  as  is  in  my  power,  I  continue  to 
be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  great  injustice  may  be  done 
by  the  execution  of  her  sentence.  So  are  one  or  two  liberal 
and  intelligent  lawyers  of  both  countries  whom  I  have  rooken 
with.  Nay,  pray  hear  me  out  before  you  thank  me.  I  have 
already  told  you  my  personal  conviction  is  of  little  coasequenoe, 
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QDless  I  oonld  improiB  the  same  mpon  oiben.  Now  I  haye 
done  for  70a  what  I  would  oertBinlj  not  have  done  to  aenre 
any  purpose  of  my  own :  I  have  asked  an  audience  of  a  lady 
whoee  inteieat  witJ^  the  king  ia  deservedly  yeiy  high.  It  haa 
been  allowed  me^  and  I  am  deaizoua  that  you  should  see  her 
and  speak  for  y  ounself .  You  have  no  oooaaion  to  be  abashed ; 
tell  your  sfcoiy  simply  as  you  did  to  me.' 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Giaoe^'  said  Jeanie,  remember- 
ing Mrs.  Glass's  oibaxge ;  '  and  I  am  sure^  since  I  haye  had  the 
courage  to  speak  to  your  Grace  in  poor  Effie's  cause,  I  haye 
less  reason  to  be  shamefaced  in  speaking  to  a  leddy.  But>  sir, 
I  would  like  to  ken  what  to  ca'  her,  whether  ''  Tour  Graoe,"  or 
"  Your  Honour,"  or  **  Your  leddyship,"  as  we  say  to  lairds  and 
leddies  in  Scotland,  and  I  will  take  care  to  mind  it ;  for  I  ken 
leddies  are  full  mair  particular  than  gentlemen  about  their  titles 
of  honour.' 

'  You  haye  no  occafli<Hi  to  call  her  anything  but  "  Madam." 
Just  say  what  you  think  is  likely  to  make  the  best  impression. 
Look  at  me  from  time  to  time :  if  I  put  my  hand  to  my  crayat 
so  (showing  her  the  motion),  you  will  stop ;  but  I  shall  only 
do  this  when  you  say  anything  that  is  not  likely  to  please.' 

*  But,  sir,  your  Grace,'  said  Jeanie^ '  if  it  wasna  ower  muckle 
trouble,  wad  it  no  be  better  to  tell  me  what  I  should  say,  and 
I  could  get  it  by  heartl' 

*  No^  Jeanie,  that  would  not  haye  the  same  effect :  that  would 
be  like  reading  a  sermon,  you  know,  which  we  good  Presby- 
terians think  has  less  unction  than  when  spoken  without  book,' 
replied  the  Duke.  'Just  speak  as  plainly  and  boldly  to  this 
lady  as  you  did  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday ;  and  if  you 
can  gain  her  consent,  I'll  wad  ye  a  plack,  as  we  say  in  the 
north,  that  you  get  the  pardon  from  the  king.' 

As  he  spoke  he  took  a  pamphlet  from  his  pocket  and  began 
to  read.  Jeanie  had  good  sense  and  tact^  which  constitute 
betwixt  them  that  which  ia  called  natural  good-breeding.  She 
interpreted  the  Duke's  manceuyre  as  a  hint  that  she  was  to  ask 
no  more  questions,  and  she  remained  silent  accordingly. 

The  carriage  rolled  rapidly  onwards  through  fertile  meadows, 
ornamented  with  splendid  old  oaks,  and  catching  occasionally 
a  glance  of  the  majestic  mirror  of  a  broad  and  placid  riyer. 
After  passing  through  a  pleasant  yillage,  the  equipage  stopped 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  where  the  beauty  of  English  kmd- 
scape  was  di^layed  in  its  utmost  luxuriance.  Here  the  Duke 
alighted,  and  desired  Jeanie  to  follow  him.    They  paused  for  a 
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moment  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  to  gase  on  the  unrivalled  land- 
Boape  which  it  preeented.  A  hoge  sea  of  yerdure,  with  oroeBing 
and  interaecting  promontories  c^  massiTe  and  tufted  groYea, 
was  tenanted  by  numberiess  flodks  and  herds,  which  seraied  to 
wander  unrestrained  and  unbounded  through  the  rich  pasturea. 
The  Thames,  here  tuneted  with  -villas  and  there  garlanded 
with  forests,  moved  on  slowlj  and  placidly,  like  the  might j 
monarch  of  the  sc^ie,  to  whom  all  its  other  beauties  were  but 
accessories,  and  bore  on  his  bosom  an  hundred  barks  and  skiflb, 
whose  white  sails  and  gaily  fluttering  pennons  gave  life  to  the 
whole. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  was^  of  course,  familiar  with  this  scene ; 
but  to  a  man  of  taste  it  must  be  always  new.  Yet»  as  he 
paused  and  looked  on  this  inimitable  landscape  with  the  feeling 
of  delight  which  it  must  give  to  the  bosom  <^  every  admirer  of 
nature,  his  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  his  own  more  grand, 
and  scarce  less  beautiful,  domains  of  Inverary.  *  This  is  a  fine 
scene,'  he  said  to  his  companion,  curious,  perhaps,  to  draw  out 
her  sentiments ;  ^  we  have  nothing  like  it  in  Scotland.' 

'  It's  braw  rich  feeding  for  the  cows,  and  they  have  a  fine 
breed  o'  cattle  here,'  replied  Jeanie ;  'but  I  like  just  as  weel  to 
look  at  the  craigs  of  Arthur's  Seat^  and  the  sea  coming  in  ayont 
them,  as  at  a'  thae  muckle  trees.' 

The  Duke  smiled  at  a  reply  equally  professional  and  national, 
and  made  a  signal  for  the  carriage  to  remain  where  it  was. 
Then  adopting  an  unfrequented  footpath,  he  conducted  Jeanie 
through  several  complicated  mazes  to  a  postern-door  in  a  high 
brick  wall.  It  was  shut ;  but  as  the  Duke  tapped  slightly  at 
it,  a  person  in  waiting  within,  after  reconnoitring  throu^  a 
small  iron  grate  contrived  for  the  purpose,  unlocked  the  door 
and  admitted  them.  They  entered,  and  it  was  immediately 
dosed  and  fastened  bdiind  them.  This  was  all  done  quickly, 
the  door  so  instantly  closing,  and  the  person  who  opened  it  so 
suddenly  disappearing,  that  Jeanie  could  not  even  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  exterior. 

They  found  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  and 
narrow  alley,  carpeted  with  the  most  verdant  and  close-uiaven 
turf,  which  felt  Uke  velvet  under  their  feet,  and  screened  from 
the  sun  by  the  branches  of  the  lofty  elms  which  united  over 
the  path,  and  caused  it  to  resemble,  in  the  solemn  obscurity  of 
the  light  which  they  admitted,  as  well  as  from  the  range  of 
columnar  stems,  and  intricate  union  of  their  arched  branches, 
one  of  the  nanow  side  aisles  in  an  ancient  Gothic  cathedral. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

I  beseech  you ; 
These  tean  heseeoh  yoa,  and  these  chaste  hands  woo  yon, 
^Riat  nerer  yet  wwe  heaved  bat  to  thinA  holy — 
Tbiogi  like  yooiwlt    Yoa  ars  a  God  above  us ; 
Be  as  a  Qod^  then,  tail  of  saving  meroy  I 

The  Bloody  Srvther. 

EascofjBXQWD  as  sbe  was  by  the  oonurteoas  mannen  ot  her  noble 
oountiTxiiaiif  it  was  not  withoat  a  feeling  of  acxmething  like 
terror  that  Jeanie  felt  herself  in  a  plaoe  apparently  bo  lonely, 
with  a  man  of  such  high  rank.  That  she  should  haye  be^ 
permitted  to  wait  on  tihe  Dnke  in  his  own  house^  and  hare 
been  there  reoeived  to  a  primte  interview,  was  in  itself  an 
uncommon  and  distinguished  event  in  the  annals  of  a  life  so 
siniide  as  hen ;  but  to  find  herself  his  travelling  oompanion  in 
a  journey,  and  then  suddenly  to  be  left  alone  with  him  in  so 
seduded  a  situation,  had  something  in  it  of  awful  mystery.  A 
romantio  heroine  mig^t  have  suspected  and  dreaded  the  power 
of  her  own  dharms ;  but  Jeanie  was  too  wise  to  let  such  a  sUly 
thought  intrude  on  her  mind.  Still,  however,  she  had  a  most 
eager  desire  to  know  where  she  now  was,  and  to  whom  she  was* 
to  be  presented. 

She  remarked  that  the  Duke's  dress,  though  still  such  as 
indicated  rank  and  fashion  (for  it  was  not  the  custom  of  men  of 
quality  at  that  time  to  dreiw  themselves  like  their  own  ooaoh- 
inen  or  grooms),  was  nevertheless  plainer  than  that  in  which 
she  had  seen  him  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  was  divested, 
in  partioular,  of  all  those  badges  of  external  decoration  which 
intimated  superior  consequence.  In  short,  he  was  attired  as 
plainly  as  any  gentleman  of  fashion  could  appear  in  the  streets 
of  London  in  a  momii^ ;  and  this  eivcumstance  helped  to  shake 
an  opinion  which  Jeanie  began  to  eotertain,  that  perhaps  he 
intended  she  should  {dead  her  cause  in  the  presence  of  royalty 
itseU.    'But^  surely,'  said  she  to  heradf,  'he  wad  hae  putten 
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on  hiflbiawBtarandgarteryan  he  had  tfiougfat  o' ooming  before 
the  face  of  Majesty ;  and  after  a',  this  is  mair  like  a  gentle- 
man's policy  than  a  royal  palace.' 

There  was  some  sense  in  Jeanie's  reasoning;  yet  she  was 
not  sufficiently  mistress  either  of  the  dicomstances  of  etiquette^ 
or  the  particular  relations  which  existed  betwixt  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Duke  of  Argyle^  to  form  an  aoourate  judgment. 
The  Duke,  as  we  have  said,  was  at  this  time  in  open  oppoaitian 
to  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  undei^ 
stood  to  be  out  of  feyour  with  the  royal  family,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  such  important  services.  But  it  was  a  madm  of 
Queen  Caroline  to  bear  herself  towards  her  politioal  friends 
with  such  caution  as  if  there  was  a  possibUity  of  their  one 
day  being  her  enemies,  and  towards  political  opponents  with 
the  same  degree  of  circumspection,  as  if  they  might  again 
become  friendly  to  her  measures.  Since  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
no  queen-consort  had  ezeroised  such  weight  in  the  political 
affiurs  of  England,  and  the  personal  address  which  she  dis- 
played on  many  occasioiis  had  no  small  share  in  redauning 
from  their  politioal  henasy  many  of  those  detennined  Tories 
who^  alter  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  eztii^uished  in 
the  person  of  Queen  Anne,  were  disposed  rather  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  her  brother,  the  CheyaUer  de  St.  Geoige,  than 
to  acquiesce  in  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  Hanover 
family.  Her  husband,  whose  most  shining  quali^  was  cour- 
age in  the  field  of  battle,  and  who  endured  Uie  office  of  King 
of  England  without  ever  being  able  to  acquire  English  habits, 
or  any  familiarity  with  English  diipciutions,  found  the  utmost 
assistance  from  the  address  of  his  partner;  and  while  he  jeal- 
ously affected  to  do  evezything  according  to  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  was  in  secret  prudent  enough  to  take  and  follow  the 
advice  of  his  more  adroit  consort.  He  entrusted  to  her  the 
delicate  office  of  determining  the  various  degrees  of  ftkvour 
necessary  to  attach  the  wavezing,  or  to  confirm  such  as  were 
already  friendly,  or  to  regain  those  whose  goodwill  had  been 
lost. 

With  all  the  winning  address  of  an  elegant,  and,  according 
to  the  times,  an  accomplished  woman,  Queen  OaroUne  possessed 
the  masculine  soul  of  the  other  sex.  ^e  was  proud  by  nature^ 
and  even  her  policy  could  not  always  temper  her  expressions 
of  displeasure,  although  few  were  more  ready  at  repahing  any 
false  step  of  this  kind,  when  her  prudence  came  up  to  the  aid 
of  her  passions.    She  loved  the  real  possession  of  power  rather 
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tium  the  show  of  it,  and  whatever  she  did  heraelf  that  mis 
either  wise  or  popular  she  alwajs  desired  tiMt  the  king  should 
have  the  full  ciedit  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the  measure, 
conscious  that^  bj  adding  to  his  respectabilitj,  she  was  most 
likely  to  maintain  her  own.  And  so  desirous  was  she  to  comply 
with  all  his  tastes^  that^  when  threatened  with  the  gout»  she 
had  repeatedly  had  recourse  to  checking  the  fit  by  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath,  thereby  endangering  her  life,  that  ehe  might  be 
able  to  attend  the  king  in  his  walks. 

It  was  a  Tery  consistent  part  of  Queen  Caroline's  character 
to  keep  up  many  pri?mte  ^oRcqMndenoes  with  those  to  whom 
in  public  she  seemed  ualwottrable,  or  who^  for  Tarious  reasons, 
stood  ill  with  the  oomt.  6y  this  means  lAie  kept  in  her  hands 
the  thread  of  many  s  political  intrigue,  «nd,  witliout  pledging 
herself  to  anythinff,  ceuld  often  preyent  diseontent  £t>m  be^ 
coming  hatred  ana  (opposition  from  eccaggemliDg  itself  into 
rebellkm.  If  by  any  acoident  her  correspondence  witii  such 
persons  chanced  to  be  obseryed  •or'discoy^ed,  which  she  took 
all  possible  pains  to  preyent^  it  was  represoited  as  a  mere 
intercourse  of  society,  haying  no  reference  to  politics;  an 
answer  with  which  eyem  the  prime  minister,  tSir  Bobert 
Walpole^  was  compelled  toiemain  satisfied,  when  he  discoyered 
that  the  Queen  had  giyen  a  private  aodience  to  Pulteney,  after* 
wards  Eari  of  Bath,  his  most  f oimidable  and  most  inveterate 
enemy. 

In  thus  maintaining  occasional  intevoomrBe  with  several 
peracms  who  seemed  most  alienated  from  the  crown,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  Queen  Caroline  hsfll  taken  'Care  not 
to  br^  entirely  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  His  high  birth,  his 
great  talents,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  own 
country,  the  great  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  house  of 
Brunswick  in  1715,  placed  him  high  in  tharti  lank  of  peraons 
who  were  not  to  be  rashly  neglected.  He  bad,  almost  by  his 
single  and  unassisted  talents,  stopped  the  irrupdon  of  the 
banded  force  of  all  the  Hi^iland  cldefs;  there  was  little  doubt 
that>  with  the  slightest  encouragement^  he  tsould  put  them  all 
in  motion  and  renew  the  dvil  war;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  most  flattering  overtures  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Duke  from  the  court  of  St.  Germains.  The  c^racter  and 
temper  of  Scotland  were  still  little  known,  and  it  was  considered 
as  a  volcano  which  might,  indeed,  «himb^  for  a  series  of  years, 
but  was  still  liable,  at  a  moment  the  least  expected,  to  break 
out  into  a  wasteful  eruption.    It  was,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
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importaaoe  to  rotun  soiiie  bold  orer  to  importaat  %  penonage 
M  the  Duke  of  Ai^le»  and  GuoUim  praienred  the  power  of 
doing  so  by  means  of  a  lady  with  whom,  as  wife  of  Geocge  11^ 
she  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  on  less  intimate  terms. 

It  was  not  the  least  instanoe  of  the  Queen's  address  that 
she  had  oontriTed  that  <me  of  her  prindpal  attendants*  Lady 
Suffolk,  should  unite  in  her  own  pemon  the  two  appai^ntly 
inconsistent  oharacters  of  her  husband's  mistress  and  her  own 
yery  obsequious  and  complaisant  confidante.  By  this  dexterous 
management  the  Queen  secured  her  power  against  the  danger 
which  might  most  have  threatened  it — ^the  thwarting  inflnence 
of  an  ambitious  rival ;  and  if  she  submitted  to  the  mortifioation 
of  being  obliged  to  connive  at  her  husband's  infidelity  she  was 
at  least  guarded  against  what  she  might  think  its  most  danger- 
ous effects*  and  was  besidee  at  liberty  now  and  then  to  bestow 
a  few  civil  insults  upon  'her  good  Howard,'  whom,  however,  in 
general,  she  treated  with  great  decorum.*  Lady  Suffolk  lay 
under  strong  obligations  to  the  Duke  of  Aigyle^  for  reasons 
which  may  be  coUeoted  from  Horace  Walpole's  ^emiM$emoe$ 
of  that  reign,  and  through  her  means  the  Duke  had  some 
occasional  correspondence  with  Queen  Caroline,  much  inter- 
rupted, however,  since  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  debate 
concerning  the  Porteous  mols  an  aflBsdr  which  the  Queen,  thou^ 
somewhat  unreascmably,  was  disposed  to  resent  rather  as  an 
intended  and  premeditated  ihsolence  to  her  own  person  and 
authority  than  as  a  sudden  ebullition  of  popular  vengeance. 
Still,  however,  the  communication  remained  open  betwixt  them, 
though  it  had  been  of  late  disused  on  both  sides.  These  re- 
marks will  be  found  necessary  to  understand  the  scene  which 
is  about  to  be  presented  to  the  reader. 

From  the  narrow  alley  which  they  had  traversed,  the  Duke 
turned  into  one  of  the  same  character,  but  broader  and  still 
longer.  Here^  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  entered  these 
gardens,  Jeanie  saw  persons  approaching  them. 

They  were  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  walked  a  little  behind 
the  other,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  her  from  hearing  and 
replying  to  whatever  observation  was  addressed  to  her  hy  the 
lady  who  walked  foremost,  and  that  without  her  having  the 
trouble  to  turn  her  person.  As  they  advanced  very  slowly, 
Jeanie  had  time  to  study  their  features  and  appearance.  The 
Duke  also  slackened  his  pace,  as  if  to  give  her  time  to  collect 
herself,  and  repeatedly  desued  her  not  to  be  afraid.    The  lady 

*  JSae  Bbiaoe  Walpola'ft. 
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who  seemed  the  principal  penon  had  remarkaMygood  feaUize% 
though  aomewhat  injured  by  the  amall-pozi  that  yenomoua 
aoourge  which  each  village  EsculapiuB  (thanks  to  Jenner)  can 
now  tame  as  easily  as  their  tutelaxy  deity  subdued  the  python. 
The  hdy&  eyes  were  brilliant^  her  teeth  good,  and  her  oounte- 
nanoe  fonned  to  express  at  will  either  majesty  or  courtesy.  Her 
form,  though  rather  emhonpoitUy  was  nevertheless  gxaceful ;  and 
the  elasticity  and  firmness  of  her  step  gave  no  room  to  suspect^ 
what  was  actually  the  case,  that  she  suffered  ocnasionaJly  from 
a  disorder  the  most  unfavourable  to  pedestrian  exercise^  Her 
dress  was  rather  rich  than  gay,  and  her  manner  commanding 
and  noble. 

Her  companion  was  of  lower  stature,  with  light  brown  hair 
and  expressive  blue  eyes.  Her  features^  without  being  ab* 
aolutely  regular,  were  perhaps  more  pleasing  than  if  they  had 
been  critically  handsome.  A  melandioly,  or  at  least  a  pensive, 
expression,  for  which  her  lot  gave  too  much  cause,  predomi- 
nated when  she  was  silent^  but  gave  way  to  a  pleasing  and 
good-humoured  smUe  when  she  spoke  to  any  one. 

When  they  were  within  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  of  these 
ladies,  the  Duke  made  a  sign  that  Jeanie  should  stand  stUl, 
and  stepping  forward  himself,  with  the  grace  which  was  natural 
to  him,  made  a  profound  obeisance,  which  was  fonnally,  yet 
in  a  dignified  manner,  returned  by  the  personage  whom  he 
approached. 

'  I  hope,'  she  said,  with  an  afihble  and  condescending  smile, 
'  that  I  see  so  great  a  stranger  at  court  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
has  been  of  late  in  as  good  health  as  his  friends  there  and  else- 
where could  wish  him  to  enjoy.' 

The  Duke  replied,  '  That  he  had  been  perfectly  well ' ;  and 
added,  '  that  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  public  business 
before  the  House,  as  well  as  the  time  occupied  by  a  late  journey 
to  Scotland,  had  rendered  him  less  assiduous  in  paying  his  duty 
at  the  levee  and  drawing-room  than  he  could  have  desired.' 

*  When  your  Grace  eon  find  time  for  a  duty  so  frivolous^' 
replied  the  Queen,  'you  are  aware  of  your  title  to  be  well 
received.  I  hope  my  readiness  to  comply  with  the  wish  which 
you  expressed  yesterday  to  Lady  Sufiblk  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  one  of  the  royal  family,  at  leasts  has  not  forgotten  ancient 
and  important  services,  in  resenting  something  which  resembles 
recent  neglect.'  This  was  said  apparently  with  great  good- 
humour,  and  in  a  tone  which  expressed  a  desire  of  conciliation. 

The  Duke  replied,  *  That  he  would  account  himself  the  moB^ 
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unfortunate  of  men,  if  he  oonld  bo  suppoaed  capable  d  n^ect- 
ing  his  duty,  in  modes  and  circumstances  when  it  was  expected 
and  would  have  been  agreeable.  He  was  deeply  gratified  by 
the  honotur  which  her  Majesty  was  now  doing  to  him  person- 
ally ;  and  he  trusted  she  would  soon  perceive  that  it  was  in  a 
matter  essential  to  his  Majesty's  interest  that  he  had  the  bold- 
ness to  giye  her  this  trouble.' 

'You  cannot  oblige  me  more,  my  Lord  Duke,'  replied  the 
Queen,  ^than  by  giving  me  the  advantage  of  your  lights  and 
experience  on  any  point  of  the  King's  service.  Your  Grace  is 
aware  that  I  can  only  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
matter  is  subjected  to  his  Majesty's  superior  wisdom ;  but  if  it 
is  a  suit  which  respects  your  Grace  personally,  it  shall  lose  no 
support  by  being  preferred  through  me.' 

*  It  is  no  suit  of  mine,  madam,'  replied  the  Duke;  *nar 
have  I  any  to  prefer  for  myself  personally,  although  I  feel  in 
full  force  my  obligation  to  your  Majesty.  It  is  a  business 
which  coQoems  his  Majesty,  as  a  lover  of  justice  and  of  mercy, 
and  which,  I  am  convinced,  maybe  highly  useful  in  conciliating 
the  unfortunate  iiritation  which  at  present  subdsts  among  his 
Majesty's  good  subjects  in  Scotland.' 

There  were  two  parts  of  this  speech  disagreeable  to  Caroline. 
In  the  first  place,  it  removed  the  flattering  notion  she  had 
adopted,  that  Argyle  designed  to  use  her  pencmal  intercession 
in  making  his  peace  with  the  administration,  and  recovering 
the  employments  of  which  he  had  been  deprived;  and  next, 
cftie  was  displeased  that  he  should  talk  of  the  discontents  in 
Scotland  as  irritations  to  be  conciliated,  rather  than  suppressed. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  fihe  answered  hastily, 
*That  his  Majesty  has  good  subjects  in  England,  my  Lord 
Duke,  he  is  bound  to  thank  Gkxl  and  the  laws ;  that  he  has 
subjects  in  Scotland,  I  think  he  may  thank  God  and  his 
sword.* 

The  Duke,  though  a  courtier,  coloured  slightly,  and  the 
Queen,  instantly  sensible  of  her  error,  added,  without  display- 
ing the  least  change  of  countenance,  and  as  if  the  words  had 
been  an  original  branch  of  the  sentence — ^And  the  swords  of 
those  real  Scotchmen  who  are  friends  to  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
particularly  that  of  his  Grace  of  Argyle.' 

'My  sword,  madam,'  replied  the  Duke,  'like  that  of  my 
fathers,  has  been  always  at  the  command  of  my  lawful  king 
and  of  my  native  country :  I  trust  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
their  real  rights  and  interests.    But  the  present  is  a  matter  of 
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more  priyate  oonoeni,  and  respects  the  person  of  an  obscore 
individual.' 

'What  is  the  affidr,  my  Lordf  said  the  Queen.  'Let  us 
find  out  what  we  are  talking  about^  lest  we  should  misconstrue 
and  misunderstand  each  other.' 

*  The  matter,  madam/  answered  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  'regards 
the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  young  woman  in  Scotland,  now  lying 
under  sentence  of  death,  for  a  crime  of  which  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  she  is  innocent.  And  my  humble  petition  to 
your  Majesty  is,  to  obtain  your  powerful  intercession  with  the 
King  for  a  pardon.' 

It  was  now  the  Queen's  turn  to  colour,  and  she  did  so  over 
cheek  and  brow,  neck  and  bosom.  She  paused  a  moment,  as 
if  unwilling  to  trust  her  voice  with  the  first  expression  of  her 
displeasure ;  and  on  assuming  an  air  of  digni^  and  an  austere 
re^^uxi  of  control,  she  at  len^  replied,  'My  Lord  Duke,  I  will 
not  ask  your  motives  for  addressing  to  me  a  request  which 
circumstances  have  rendered  such  an  extraordinary  one.  Your 
road  to  the  King's  closet,  as  a  peer  and  a  privy-coimcillor, 
entitled  to  request  an  audience,  was  open,  without  giving  me 
the  pam  of  this  discussion,  /,  at  least,  have  had  enough  of 
Scotch  pardons.' 

The  Duke  was  prepared  for  this  burst  of  indignation,  and 
he  was  not  shaken  by  it.  He  did  not  attempt  a  reply  while 
the  Queen  was  in  the  first  heat  of  displeasure,  but  remained  in 
the  same  firm  yet  respectful  posture  which  he  had  assumed 
during  the  int^view.  The  Queen,  trained  from  her  situation 
to  self-command,  instantly  perceived  the  advantage  she  might 
give  against  herself  by  yielding  to  passion ;  and  added,  in  the 
same  condescending  and  aflSible  tone  in  which  she  had  opened 
the  interview,  'You  must  allow  me  some  of  the  privileges  of 
the  sex,  my  Lord;  and  do  not  judge  uncharitably  of  me, 
though  I  am  a  little  moved  at  the  recollection  of  the  gross 
insult  and  outrage  done  in  your  capital  city  to  the  royal 
authority,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  vested  in  my  unwortiiy 
person.  Your  Grace  cannot  be  surprised  that  I  du>uld  both 
have  felt  it  at  the  time  and  recollected  it  now.' 

'  It  is  certainly  a  matter  not  speedily  to  be  forgotten,'  an- 
swered the  Duke.  'My  own  poor  thoughts  of  it  have  been 
long  before  your  Majesty,  and  I  must  have  expressed  myself 
very  ill  if  I  did  not  convey  my  detestation  of  the  miuder  which 
was  committed  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances.  I 
might>  indeed,  be  so  imfortunate  as  to  difier  with  his  Majesty's 
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advisers  on  the  d^ree  in  which  it  was  either  just  or  politic  to 
punish  the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty.  But  I  trust  your 
Majesty  will  permit  me  to  be  silent  on  a  topic  in  which  my 
sentiments  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  ooinoide  with  those  of 
more  able  men.' 

*  We  will  not  prosecute  a  topic  on  which  we  may  probably 
differ/  said  the  Queen.  'One  word,  howeyer,  I  may  say  in 
private — you  know  our  good  Ltady  Suffolk  is  a  litde  deaf — ^the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  when  disposed  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
his  master  and  mistress,  will  hardly  find  many  topics  on  which 
we  should  disagree.' 

'Let  me  hope,'  said  the  Duke,  bowing  profoundly  to  so 
flattering  an  intimation,  'that  I  shall  not  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  found  one  on  the  present  xxscasion.' 

'  I  must  first  impose  on  your  Grace  the  duty  of  confession,' 
said  the  Queen,  '  before  I  grant  you  absolution.  What  is  your 
particular  interest  in  this  young  woman  f  She  does  not  seem 
(and  she  scanned  Jeanie,  as  she  said  this,  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur)  mnck  qualified  to  alarm  my  friend  the  Duchess's 
jealousy.' 

'  I  think  your  Majesty,'  replied  the  Duke,  smiling  in  his  turn, 
'  will  allow  my  taste  may  be  a  pledge  for  me  on  that  score.' 

'  Then,  though  she  has  not  much  the  air  dSuM  gra/nde  daayty 
I  suppose  she  is  some  thirtieth  cousin  in  the  terrible  chapter  of 
Scottish  genealogy?' 

'  No,  madam,''  said  the  Duke ;  '  but  I  wi8h-some<of  my  nearer 
relations  had  half  her  worth,  honesty,  and  affection.' 

'  Her  name  must  be  Campbell,  at  least  % '  said  Queen  Caroline. 

'No,  madam;  her  name  is  not  quite  so  distinguished,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,'  answered  the  Duke. 

'Ah  I  but  she  comes  from  Inverary  or  Argyleshire  f '  said  the 
Sovereign. 

'  She  has  never  been  farther  north  in  her  life  than  Edinbur^ 
madam.' 

'Then  my  conjectures  are  aU  ended,'  said  the  Queen,  'and 
your  Qrace  must  yourself  take  the  trouble  to  explain  the  affiur 
of  your  proUgit? 
/m  ith  that  precision  and  easy  brevity  which  is  only  acquired 
^  by  habituaUy  conversing  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and 

which  is  the  diametrical  opposite  of  that  protracted  style  of 
disquisition 


Which  squires  call  potter,  and  which  men  call  prose, 
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the  Duke  explained  the  singular  law  under  which  Effie  Deanfl 
had  reoeived  sentence  of  death,  and  detailed  the  affectionate 
exertions  which  Jeanie  had  made  in  behalf  of  a  sister  for  whose 
sake  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  but  truth  and  consoienoe. 

Queen  Caroline  listened  with  attention;  she  was  rather  fond, 
it  must  be  remembered,  of  an  argument,  and  soon  found  matter 
in  what  the  Duke  told  her  for  laising -difficultieB  to  his  request 

'It  appears  to  me,  my  Lord,'  she  replied,  'that  this  is  a 
seyere  law.  But  still  it  is  adopted  upon  good  grounds,  I  am 
bound  to  suppose,  as  the  law  of  the  country,  and  the  girl  has 
been  convicted  under  it.  The  yery  presumptions  which  the 
law  construes  into  a  positiye  proof  of  guilt  exist  in  her  case ; 
and  all  that  your  Grace  has  said  concerning  the  possibility  of  her 
innocence  may  be  a  very  good  argument  for  annulling  the  Act 
of  Pariiament)  but  cannot,  while  it  stands  good,  be  achnitted 
in  favour  of  any  individual  convicted  upon  the  statute.' 

The  Duke  saw  and  avoided  the  snare;  for  he  was  conscious 
that,  by  replying  to  the  argument,  he  must  have  been  inevitably 
led  to  a  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Queen  was  likely 
to  be  hardened  in  her  own  opinion,  until  she  became  obliged^ 
out  of  mere  respect  to  consistency,  to  let  the  criminal  suflbr. 
*  If  your  Majesty,'  he  said,  '  would  condeseend  to  hear  my  poor 
oountiywoman  herself,  perhaps  she  may  find  an  advocate  in 
your  own  heart  more  able  than  I  am  to  combat  the  doubts 
suggested  by  your  understanding.' 

The  Queen  seemed  to  acquiesce,  and  the  Duke  made  a  mgnal 
for  Jeanie  to  advance  from  the  spot  where  she  had  hitherto 
remained  watching  countenances  which  were  too  long  ac- 
customed to  suppress  all  apparent  signs  of  emotion  to  convey 
to  her  any  interesting  intelligence.  Her  Majesty  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  awe-struck  manner  in  which  the  quiet 
demure  figure  of  the  little  Scotchwoman  advanced  towards  her, 
and  yet  more  at  the  first  sound  of  her  broad  northern  accent. 
But  Jeanie  had  a  voice  low  and  sweetly  toned,  an  admirable 
thing  in  woman,  and  eke  besought  'her  Leddy^p  to  have 
pity  on  a  poor  mic^^uided  young  creature,'  in  tones  so  affecting 
that,  like  tiie  notes  of  some  of  her  native  songs,  provincial 
TvlgBoity  was  lost  in  pathos. 

'  Stand  up,  young  woman,'  said  the  Queen,  but  in  a  kind 
tone, '  and  tell  me  wl^  sort  of  a  barbarous  people  your  country- 
folk are,  where  child-murder  is  become  so  common  as  to  require 
t&e  restraint  of  laws  like  yoursl' 

'If  your  Leddyship  pleases,'  answered  Jeanie,  'there  are 
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monj  places  beside  SooUand  where  mothen  aze  unkiiKl  to  tbur 
ain  flesh  and  blood.' 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  disputes  between  George  the 
SeoondandFredeiidky^rinoe  of  Wales,  were  then  at  the  hlghesfc^ 
and  that  the  good-natured  part  <tf  t^e  public  laid  the  blame 
on  the  Queen.  She  coloured  highly,  and  darted  a  glance  d  a 
most  penetrating  character  first  at  Jeanie  and  then  at  the  Duke. 
Both  sustained  it  tmmored — Jeanie  from  total  unoonscbusness 
of  the  offence  she  had  giiren,  and  the  Duke  from  his  hafaLtoai 
composure.  But  in  his  heart  he  thought,  'My  unlucky |>nX^^ 
has,  with  this  luckless  answer,  shot  dead,  by  a  kind  of  chaxu)e- 
medley,  her  only  hope  of  success.' 

Lady  Su£K>lk  good-humouredlv  and  skilfully  interposed  in 
this  awkward  crisis.  *  You  should  tell  this  hidy,'  she  said  to 
Jeanie,  'the  particular  causes  which  render  this  crime  common 
in  your  country.' 

'Some  thinks  it's  the  kirk-session;  that  is,  it's  the — ^ifs 
the  cutty-stool,  if  your  Leddyship  pleases,'  said  Jeanie,  looking 
down  and  oourtesying. 

'Thewhatf  said  Lady  Suffolk,  to  whom  the  phrase  was  new, 
and  who  besides  was  rather  deal.  ' 

'That's  the  stool  of  repentance,  madam,  if  it  please  your 
Leddyship,'  answered  Jeanie,  'for  light  Jife  and  oonTersation, 
and  for  breaking  the  seventh  command.'  Here  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  Duke,  saw  his  hand  at  his  chin,  and,  totally  un- 
conscious of  what  she  had  said  out  of  joint,  gave  double  effect 
to  the  innuendo  by  stopping  short  and  locdung  embarmased. 

As  for  Lady  Si:^lk,  she  retired  like  a  covering  party  which, 
having  interposed  betwixt  their  retreating  friends  and  the 
enemy,  have  suddenly  drawn  on  themselves  a  fire  unexpectedly 
severe. 

'The  deuce  take  the  lass,'  thou^t  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to 
himself;  'there  goes  another  shot,  and  she  has  hit  with  both 
barrels  right  and  left ! ' 

Indeed,  the  Duke  had  himself  his  share  of  the  confusion,  for, 
having  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  to  this  innocent  ofifiandear, 
he  felt  much  in  the  circumstances  of  a  counby  squire  who^ 
having  introduced  his  spaniel  into  a  well-iq>pointed  dmwing- 
room,  is  doomed  to  witness  the  disorder  and  damage  whidi 
arises  to  china  and  to  dress-gowns  in  cansequenoe  of  its  un- 
timely frolics.  Jeanie's  last  chance-hit,  however,  obliterated 
the  ill  impression  which  had  arisen  from  the  first;  for  her 
Majesty  had  not  so  lost  the  feelings  of  a  wife  in  those  of  a 
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Queen  but  that  she  could  enjoy  a  jest  at  the  expense  of  '  her 
good  Su£R>lk.'  She  turned  towards  the  Duke  of  Argyle  with  a 
smile,  which  marked  that  she  enjoyed  the  triumph,  and  observed, 
*  The  Scotch  are  a  rigidly  moral  people.'  Then  again  apply- 
ing herself  to  Jeanie,  die  asked  how  she  travelled  up  from 
Scotland. 

*  Upon  my  foot  mosUy,  madam,'  was  the  reply. 

*  What^  aU  that  immense  way  upon  foot  9  How  far  can  you 
walk  in  adayf 

'  Five-and-twenty  miles  and  a  bittock.' 

'And  a  whatf  said  the  Queen,  looking  towards  the  Duke 
of  Argyle. 

'  And  about  five  miles  more,'  replied  the  Duke. 

'  I  thought  I  was  a  good  walker,'  said  the  Queen,  *  but  this 
shames  me  sadly.' 

'May  your  Leddyship  never  hae  sae  weary  a  heart  that 
ye  canna  be  sensible  of  the  weariness  of  the  limbs!'  said 
Jeanie. 

'That  came  better  off,'  thought  the  Duke;  'it's  the  first 
thing  she  has  said  to  the  purpose.' 

'  And  I  didna  just  a'thegither  walk  the  haill  way  neither, 
for  I  had  whiles  the  cast  of  a  cart ;  and  I  had  the  cast  of  a  horse 
from  Ferrybridge,  and  divers  other  easements,'  said  Jeanie, 
cutting  short  her  story,  for  she  observed  the  Duke  made  the 
sign  he  had  fixed  upon. 

'With  all  these  accommodations,'  answered  the  Queen,  'you 
must  have  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  and,  I  fear,  to  little 
purpose ;  since,  if  the  King  were  to  pardon  your  sister,  in  all 
probability  it  would  do  her  little  good,  for  I  suppose  your  people 
of  Edinburgh  would  hang  her  out  of  spite.' 

'  She  will  sink  herself  now  outright>'  thought  the  Duke. 

But  he  was  wrong.  The  shoals  on  which  Jeanie  had  touched 
in  this  delicate  conversation  lay  under  ground,  and  were  un- 
known to  her;  this  rock  was  above  water,  and  she  avoided  it. 

'  She  was  confident,'  she  said,  '  that  baith  town  and  country 
wad  rejoice  to  see  his  Majesty  taking  compassion  on  a  poor  un- 
friended creature.' 

'  His  Majesty  has  not  found  it  so  in  a  late  instance,'  said  the 
Queen ;  '  but  I  suppose  my  Lord  Duke  would  advise  him  to 
be  guided  by  the  votes  of  the  rabble  themselves  who  should 
be  hanged  and  who  spared  ? ' 

'No,  madam,'  said  the  Duke;  'but  I  would  advise  his 
Majesty  to  be  g^uided  by  his  own  feelings,  and  those  of  his 
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royal  oonsort;  and  then,  I  am  sore,  puniBhmeDt  will  only 
attadi  itself  to  goilti  and  even  then  with  cautious  leluotanoe.' 

'  Wellf  my  Lord,'  said  her  Majesty,  'all  these  fine  speedies 
do  not  oonvinoe  me  of  the  propriety  of  so  soon  showing  any 
mark  of  favour  to  your — ^I  suppose  I  must  not  say  robeUiousI 
— ^but^  at  least,  your  very  disaffected  and  intractable  metropolis. 
Why,  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  league  to  screen  the  savage  and 
abominable  murderers  of  that  unhappy  man ;  otherwise,  how  is 
it  possible  but  that,  of  so  many  perpetrators,  and  engaged  in  so 
public  an  action  for  such  a  lei^o^  of  time,  one  at  least  must 
have  been  recognised  t  Even  thL  wench,  for  au^t  I  can  tel], 
may  be  a  depository  of  the  secret.  Hark  you,  young  woman, 
had  you  any  friends  engaged  in  the  Porteous  mobf 

'  No,  madam,'  answeored  Jeanie^  happy  that  the  question  was 
so  framed  that  she  could,  with  a  good  conscience^  answer  it  in 
the  negative. 

'  But  I  suppose,'  continued  the  Queen,  'if  you  were  possessed 
of  such  a  secret,  you  would  hold  it  matter  of  conscience  to  ke^ 
it  to  yourself  f 

'  I  would  pray  to  be  directed  and  guided  what  was  the  line 
of  duty,  madam,'  answered  Jeanie. 

'Yes,  and  take  that  which  suited  your  own  indinations,' 
replied  her  Majesty. 

'  If  it  like  you,  madam,'  said  Jeanie,  '  I  would  hae  gaen  to 
the  end  of  the  earth  to  save  the  life  of  John  Porteous,  or  any 
other  imhappy  man  in  his  condition;  but  I  might  lawfully 
doubt  how  far  I  am  called  upon  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  blood, 
though  it  may  become  the  civil  magistrate  to  do  so.  He  is 
dead  and  gane  to  his  place,  and  they  that  have  slain  him  must 
answer  for  their  ain  act.  But  my  sister — my  puir  sister  Effie, 
still  lives,  though  her  days  and  hours  are  numbered !  She 
still  lives,  and  a  word  of  the  King's  mouth  might  restoro  her 
to  a  broken-hearted  auld  zoan,  that  never,  in  his  daily  and 
nightly  ezeroise,  forgot  to  pray  that  his  Majesty  might  be 
blessed  with  a  long  and  a  prosperous  roign,  and  that  his  throne, 
Mid  the  throne  of  his  posterity,  might  be  established  in 
righteousness.  O,  madam,  if  ever  ye  kenn'd  what  it  was  to 
sorrow  for  and  with  a  sinning  and  a  suffering  creature,  whose 
mind  is  sae  tossed  that  she  can  be  neither  ca'd  fit  to  live  or  die;, 
have  some  compassion  on  our  misery !  Save  an  honest  house 
from  dishonour,  and  an  unhappy  girl,  not  eighteen  years  of  age^ 
from  an  early  and  dreadful  diaa^ !  Alas !  it  is  not  when  we 
sleep  soft  and  woke  merrily  ourselves,  that  we  think  on  other 
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people's  BufFeringB.  Our  hearts  are  waxed  light  within  us  then, 
and  we  are  for  righting  our  ain  wrangs  and  fighting  our  ain 
battles.  But  when  the  hour  of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or 
to  the  body — and  seldom  may  it  visit  your  Leddyship — and 
when  the  hour  of  death  oomes,  that  oomes  to  high  and  low — 
lang  and  late  may  it  be  youra — O,  my  Leddy,  then  it  isna  what 
we  hae  dune  for  oursells,  but  what  we  hae  dune  for  others,  that 
we  think  on  maist  pleasantly.  And  the  thoughts  that  ye  hae 
intervened  to  spare  the  puir  thing's  life  will  be  sweeter  in  that 
hour,  oome  when  it  may,  than  if  a  word  of  your  mouth  could 
hang  the  haill  Porteous  mob  at  the  tail  of  ae  tow.' 

Tear  followed  tear  down  Jeanie's  cheeks,  as,  her  features 
glowing  and  quivering  with  emotion,  she  pleaded  her  sister's 
cause  with  a  pathos  which  was  at  once  simple  and  solemn. 

*  This  is  eloquence,'  said  her  Majesty  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
*  Young  woman,'  she  continued,  addressing  herself  to  Jeanie, 
'/  cannot  grant  a  pardon  to  your  sister,  but  you  shall  not 
want  my  warm  intercession  with  his  Majesty.  Take  this 
housewife  case,'  she  continued,  putting  a  snudl  embroidered 
needleH»8e  into  Jeanie's  hands ;  '  do  not  open  it  now,  but  at 
your  leisure  you  will  find  something  in  it  which  will  remind 
you  that  you  have  had  an  interview  with  Queen  Caroline.' 

Jeanie,  havmg  her  suspicions  thus  confirmed,  dropped  on 
her  knees,  and  would  have  expanded  herself  in  gratitude ;  but 
the  Duke,  who  was  upon  thorns  lest  she  should  say  more  or 
less  than  just  enough,  touched  his  chin  once  more. 

'  Our  business  is,  I  think,  ended  for  the  present^  my  Lord 
Duke,'  said  the  Queen,  'and,  I  trust,  to  your  satisfaction. 
Hereafter  I  hope  to  see  your  Grace  more  frequently,  both  at 
Richmond  and  St.  James's.  Come,  Lady  Suffolk,  we  must  wish 
his  Grace  good  morning.' 

They  exchanged  their  parting  reverences,  and  the  Duke,  so 
soon  as  the  ladies  had  turned  their  backs,  assisted  Jeanie  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  and  conducted  her  back  through  the 
avenue,  which  ^e  trode  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  walks  in 
her  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

So  BOOH  as  I  cui  win  the  offended  King,  . 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate. 

Cymbdme, 

Thb  Duke  of  Argyle  led  the  way  in  silenoe  to  the  small  postern 
by  which  thej  had  been  admitted  into  Riohmond  Park,  so  long 
the  favourite  residence  of  Queen  Carolme.  It  was  opened  by 
the  same  half-seen  janitor,  and  they  found  themselves  bey(»d 
the  precincts  of  the  royal  demesne.  Still  not  a  word  was  spc^ea 
on  either  side.  The  Duke  probably  wished  to  allow  his  rustic 
protdg4e  time  to  recruit  her  faculties,  dazzled  and  sunk  with 
ooUoquy  sublime ;  and  betwixt  what  she  had  guessed,  had  heard, 
and  had  seen,  Jeanie  Deans's  mind  was  too  much  agitated  to 
permit  her  to  ask  any  questions. 

They  found  the  carriage  of  the  Duke  in  the  place  where  they 
had  left  it ;  and  when  they  resumed  their  places,  soon  began  to 
advance  rapidly  on  their  return  to  town. 

'I  think,  Jeanie,'  said  the  Duke,  breaking  silence,  ^you  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  on  the  issue  of  your  inter- 
view with  her  Majesty.' 

'And  that  leddy  tmu  the  Queen  hersellt'  said  Jeanie;  'I 
misdoubted  it  when  I  saw  that  your  honour  didna  put  on  your 
hat.  And  yet  I  can  hardly  believe  it^  even  when  I  heard  her 
speak  it  hersell.' 

<  It  was  certainly  Queen  Caroline,'  replied  the  Duke.  '  Have 
you  no  curiosity  to  see  what  is  in  the  little  pocket-book  % ' 

<Do  you  think  the  pardon  will  be  in  it,  sirf '  said  Jeanie, 
with  the  eager  animation  of  hope. 

'Why,  no,'  replied  the  Duke;  'that  is  unlikely.  They 
seldom  carry  these  things  about  them,  unless  they  were  likely 
to  be  wanted ;  and,  besides,  her  Majesty  told  you  it  was  the 
King,  not  she,  who  was  to  grant  it.' 

'That  is  true  too,' said  Jeanie;  '  but  I  am  so  c(»if used  in  my 
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mind.  But  does  your  honour  think  there  is  a  certainty  of  Effie's 
pardon  then  f '  continued  she,  still  holding  in  her  hand  the  un- 
opened pocket-hook. 

'Why,  kings  are  kittle  cattle  to  shoe  hehind,  as  we  say 
in  the  north,'  replied  the  Duke;  'hut  his  wife  knows  his 
trim,  and  I  have  not  the  least  douht  that  the  matter  is  quite 
certain.' 

'O,  God  he  praisedl  Ood  he  praisedJ'  ejaculated  Jeanie; 
*  and  may  the  gude  leddy  never  want  the  heart's  ease  she  has 
gien  me  at  this  moment.  And  God  hless  you  too,  my  Lord  1 
without  your  help  I  wad  ne'er  hae  won  near  her.' 

The  Duke  let  her  dwell  upon  this  suhject  for  a  conedderahle 
time,  curious,  perhaps,  to  see  how  long  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
would  continue  to  supersede  those  of  curiosity.  But  so  feehle 
was  the  latter  feeling  in  Jeanie's  mind,  that  his  Grace,  with 
whom,  perhaps,  it  was  for  the  time  a  little  stronger,  was  obliged 
once  more  to  bring  forward  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  pre- 
sent. It  was  opened  accordingly.  In  the  inside  of  the  case 
was  the  usual  assortment  of  silk  and  needles,  with  scissors, 
tweesers,  etc.;  and  in  the  pocket  was  a  bank-bill  for  fifty 
pounds. 

The  Duke  had  no  sooner  informed  Jeanie  of  the  value  of  this 
last  document,  for  she  was  imaccustomed  to  see  notes  for  such 
sums,  than  she  expressed  her  regret  at  the  mistake  which  had 
taken  place.  '  For  the  hussy  itsell,'  she  said, '  was  a  veiy  valu- 
able thing  for  a  keepsake,  with  the  Queen's  name  written  in  the 
inside  with  her  ain  hand  doubtless — Caroline— as  plain  as  could 
be,  and  a  crown  drawn  aboon  it.'  She  therefore  tendered  the 
bill  to  the  Duke,  requesting  him  to  find  some  mode  of  return- 
ing it  to  the  royal  owner. 

'  No^  no,  Jeanie,'  said  the  Duke,  '  there  is  no  mistake  in  the 
case.  Her  Majesty  knows  you  have  been  put  to  great  expense^ 
and  she  wishes  to  make  it  up  to  you.' 

*  I  am  sure  she  is  even  ower  gude,'  said  Jeanie, '  and  it  glads 
me  muckle  that  I  can  pay  back  Dumbiedikes  his  siller,  without 
distressing  my  father,  honest  man.' 

'  Dumbiedikes !  What^  a  freeholder  of  Midlothian,  is  he  not  ? ' 
said  his  Grace,  whose  occasional  residence  in  that  coimty  made 
him  acquainted  with  most  of  the  heritors,  as  landed  persons  are 
termed  in  Scotland.  '  He  has  a  house  not  far  from  Dalkeith, 
wears  a  black  wig  and  a  laced  hat  f ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  answered  Jeanie,  who  had  her  reasons  for  being 
brief  in  her  answers  upon  this  topic. 
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'Ah!  mj  old  friend  Dxuabie!' said  the  Duke;  'Ihayethrioe 
seen  him  fou,  and  only  onoe  hewd  the  sound  of  his  Toioe.  Ib 
he  a  cousin  of  youn,  Jeanie  f 

'  No,  sir — ^my  Lord.' 

'  Then  he  must  be  a  well-wisher,  I  suspeot  T 

'  Te — ^yes,  my  Lord,  sir/  answered  Jeanie,  blushing,  and  with 
hesitation. 

'Aha  I  then,  if  the  Laird  starts,  I  suppose  my  friend  Butler 
must  be  in  some  danger!' 

'  O  no^  sir,'  answeied  Jeaaie  muoh  mora  readily,  but  at  the 
same  time  blushing  much  mora  deeply. 

'  Well,  Jeanie^'  said  the  Duke,  'you  ara  a  girl  may  be  safely 
trusted  with  your  own  matters,  and  I  shall  inquire  no  further 
about  them.  But  as  to  this  same  pardon,  I  must  see  to  get  it 
passed  through  the  proper  forms ;  and  I  have  a  friend  in  office 
who  will,  for  auld  lang  syne,  do  me  so  much  fttyour.  And  then, 
Jeanie,  as  I  shall  haye  occasion  to  send  an  express  down  to 
Scotland,  who  will  travel  with  it  safer  and  more  swiftly  than 
you  can  do,  I  will  take  care  to  haye  it  put  into  the  proper 
channel ;  meanwhile,  you  may  write  to  your  friendsi  by  post^  of 
your  good  success.' 

*  And  does  your  honour  think,'  said  Jeanie,  '  that  will  do  as 
weel  as  if  I  were  to  take  my  tap  in  my  lap,  and  slip  my  ways 
hame  again  on  my  ain  errand t' 

'Much  better,  certainly,'  said  the  Duke.  'You  know  the 
roads  are  not  yery  safe  for  a  single  woman  to  trayeL' 

Jeanie  internally  acquiesced  in  this  obsenration. 

'And  I  have  a  plan  for  you  besides.  One  of  the  Duchess's 
attendants,  and  one  of  mine— your  acquaintance  Archibald — 
are  going  down  to  Liverary  in  a  light  calash,  with  four  horses 
I  have  bought,  and  there  is  room  enough  in  the  carriage  for 
you  to  go  with  them  as  far  as  Glasgow,  where  Archibald  will 
find  means  of  sending  you  safely  to  Edinburgh.  And  in  the 
way,  I  beg  you  will  teach  the  woman  as  much  as  you  can  of 
the  mystery  of  cheese-making,  for  she  is  to  have  a  change  in  the 
dairy,  and  I  dare  swear  you  are  as  tidy  about  your  milk-pail  as 
about  your  dress.' 

'  Does  your  honour  like  cheese  f '  said  Jeanie,  with  a  gleam 
of  conscious  delight  as  she  asked  the  question. 

'Like  itl'  said  the  Duke,  whose  good-nature  anticipated 
what  was  to  follow — 'cakes  and  cheese  are  a  dinner  for  an 
emperor,  let  alone  a  Highlandman.' 

'Because,'  said  Jeanie,  with  modest  confidence,  and  great  and 
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evident  self-gratulatioiiy  '  we  have  been  thought  bo  particuhur 
in  making  cheese,  that  some  folk  think  it  as  gude  as  the 
real  Dimlop;  and  if  your  Honour's  Grace  wad  but  accept  a 
stane  or  twa,  bljthe,  and  fain,  and  proud  it  wad  make  us! 
But  maybe  ye  may  like  the  ewe-milk,  that  is,  the  Buokholm- 
side*  cheese  better;  or  maybe  the  gait-milk,  as  ye  come  frae 
the  Highlands — and  I  canna  pretend  just  to  the  same  skeel  o' 
them;  but  my  cousin  Jean,  that  lives  at  Lockermachus  in 
Lammermuir,  I  could  speak  to  her,  and ' 

'Quite  uxmecessaiy,  said  the  Duke;  'the  Dunlop  is  the 
Tcry  cheese  of  which  I  am  so  fond,  and  I  will  take  it  as  the 
greatest  favour  you  can  do  me  to  send  one  to  Caroline  Park. 
But  remember,  be  on  honour  with  it^  Jeanie,  and  make  it  all 
yourself,  for  I  am  a  real  good  judge.' 

'I  am  not  feared,'  said  Jeanie,  confidently,  'that  I  may 
please  your  honour ;  for  I  am  sure  you  look  as  if  you  could 
hardly  find  fault  wi'  ony  body  that  did  their  best ;  and  weel  is 
it  my  part>  I  trow,  to  do  mine.' 

This  discourse  introduced  a  topic  upon  which  the  two 
travellers,  though  so  different  in  rank  and  education,  found 
each  a  good  deal  to  say.  The  Duke,  besides  his  other  patriotic 
qualities,  was  a  distinguished  agriculturist^  and  proud  of  his 
knowledge  in  that  department  He  entertained  Jeanie  with 
his  observations  on  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  in  Scotland, 
and  their  capacity  for  the  dairy,  and  received  so  much  inform* 
ation  from  her  practical  experience  in  return,  that  he  pro- 
mised her  a  couple  of  Devonshire  cows  in  reward  for  the  lesson. 
In  short,  his  mind  was  so  transported  back  to  his  rural  employ- 
ments and  amusements,  that  he  sighed  when  his  carriage 
stopped  opposite  to  the  old  hackney-coach,  which  Archibald 
had  kept  in  attendance  at  the  place  where  they  had  left  it. 
While  the  coachman  again  bridled  his  lean  cattle,  which  had 
been  indulged  with  a  bite  of  musty  hay,  the  Duke  cautioned 
Jeanie  not  to  be  too  communicative  to  her  landlady  concerning 
what  had  passed.  '  There  is,'  he  said,  '  no  use  of  speaking  of 
matters  till  they  are  actually  settled ;  and  you  may  refer  the 
good  lady  to  Archibald,  if  she  presses  you  h^  with  questions. 
She  is  his  old  acquaintance,  and  he  knows  how  to  manage  with 
her.' 

He  then  took  a  cordial  farewell  of  Jeanie,  and  told  her  to 
be  ready  in  the  ensuing  week  to  return  to  Scotland,  saw  her 
safely  established  in  her  hackney-coach,  and  rolled  off  in  his 

^  See  BaekholiiHlde  Ctiooiro-    Noto  80. 
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own  carriage,  humming  a  Btann  of  the  ballad  which  he  is  said 
to  have  composed : 

'  At  the  sight  of  DanlMrton  onoe  agun, 
I'll  oook  up  my  bonnet  and  maroh  anudn. 
With  my  claymore  hanging  down  to  my  heel, 
To  whang  at  the  bannocks  of  barley  meal.' 

Perhaps  one  ought  to  be  actually  a  Scotchman  to  coooeive 
how  ardently,  under  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  situationy  thej 
feel  their  mutual  connexion  with  each  other  as  natives  of  the 
same  ootmtry.  There  are,  I  believe,  more  associations  common 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  rude  and  wild  than  of  a  well-cultiTated 
and  fertUe  country :  their  ancestors  have  more  seldom  dianged 
their  place  of  residence ;  their  mutual  recollection  of  remark- 
able objects  is  more  accurate ;  the  high  and  the  low  are  more 
interested  in  each  other's  welfare ;  the  feelings  of  kindred  and 
relationship  are  more  widely  extended;  and,  in  a  word,  the 
bonds  of  patriotic  affection,  always  honourable  even  when  a 
little  too  exclusively  strained,  have  more  influence  on  men's 
feelings  and  actions. 

The  rumbling  hackney-coach,  which  tumbled  over  the  (then) 
execrable  London  pavement  at  a  rate  very  different  from  that 
which  had  conveyed  the  ducal  carriage  to  Richmond,  at  length 
deposited  Jcanie  Deans  and  her  attendant  at  the  national  sign 
of  the  Thistle.  Mrs.  Glass,  who  had  been  in  long  and  anxious 
expectation,  now  rushed,  full  of  eager  curiosity  and  open- 
mouthed  interrogation,  upon  our  heroine,  who  was  positively 
imable  to  sustain  the  overwhelming  cataract  of  her  questions, 
which  burst  forth  with  the  sublimity  of  a  grand  gaidyloo : — 
*  Had  she  seen  the  Duke,  Qod  bless  him ! — ^the  Duchess — ^the 
young  ladies  f  Had  she  seen  the  King,  God  bless  him ! — ^the 
Queen — ^the  Prince  of  Wales — ^the  Princess^-or  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family  f  Had  she  got  her  sister's  pardon  f  Was 
it  out  and  out,  or  was  it  only  a  commutation  of  punishment? 
How  far  had  she  gone — ^where  had  she  driven  to — ^whom  had 
she  seen — ^what  had  been  said — ^what  had  kept  her  so  long  T 

Such  were  the  various  questions  huddled  upon  each  other 
by  a  curiosity  so  eager  that  it  could  hardly  wait  for  its  own 
gratification.  Jeanie  would  have  been  more  than  sufficiently 
embarrassed  by  this  overbearing  tide  of  intenogations,  had  not 
Archibald,  who  had  probably  received  from  his  master  a  hint 
to  that  purpose,  advanced  to  her  rescue.  'Mrs.  Glass,'  said 
Archibald,  'his  Grace  desired  me  particularly  to  say,  that  he 
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would  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  would  ask  the  young 
woman  no  questions,  as  he  wishes  to  explain  to  you  more  dis- 
tinctly than  she  can  do  how  her  affiurs  stand,  and  consult  you 
on  some  matters  which  she  cannot  altogether  so  well  explain. 
The  Duke  will  call  at  the  Thistle  to-monow  or  next  day  for 
that  purpose/ 

*  His  Grace  is  yexy  condescending,'  said  Mrs.  QlasB,  her  zeal 
for  inquiry  slaked  for  the  present  by  the  dexterous  administra- 
tion of  this  sugar-plum ;  '  his  Grace  is  sensible  that  I  am  in  a 
manner  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  my  young  kinswoman, 
and  no  doubt  his  Grace  is  the  best  judge  how  far  he  should 
entrust  her  or  me  with  the  management  of  her  affiurs.' 

*  His  Grace  is  quite  sensible  of  that,'  answered  Archibald, 
with  national  gravity,  '  and  will  certainly  trust  what  he  has  to 
say  to  the  most  discreet  of  the  two ;  and  therefore,  Mrs.  Glass, 
his  Grace  relies  you  will  speak  nothing  to  Mrs.  Jean  Deans, 
either  of  her  own  affiurs  or  her  sister's,  until  he  sees  you  him- 
self. He  desired  me  to  assure  you,  in  the  meanwhile,  that 
all  was  going  on  as  weU  as  your  kindness  could  wish,  Mrs. 
Glass.' 

'His  Grace  is  very  kind — very  oonsideiate;  certainly,  Mr. 

Archibald,  his  Grace's  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  and But 

you  have  had  a  far  drive,  Mr.  Archibald,  as  I  guess  by  the  time 
of  your  absence,  and  I  guess  (with  an  engaging  smile)  you 
winna  be  the  waur  o'  a  glass  of  the  right  Rosa  Soliis.* 

'  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Glass,'  said  the  great  man's  great  man, 
'  but  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  my  Loid  directly.' 
And  iwj^feing  his  adieus  civilly  to  both  cousins,  he  left  the  shop 
of  the  lady  of  the  Thistle. 

'  I  am  glad  your  affiurs  have  prospered  so  well,  Jeanie,  my 
love,'  said  Mrs.  Glass ;  *  though,  indeed,  there  was  little  fear  oi 
them  BO  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  so  condescending  as  to 
take  them  into  hand.  I  will  ask  you  no  questions  about  them, 
because  his  Grace,  who  is  most  considerate  and  prudent  in  such 
matters,  intends  to  tell  me  all  that  you  ken  yourself,  dear,  and 
doubtless  a  great  deal  more;  so  that  anything  that  may  lie 
heavily  on  your  mind  may  be  imparted  to  me  in  the  meantime, 
as  you  see  it  is  his  Grace's  pleasure  that  I  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  whole  matter  forthwith,  and  whether  you 
or  he  tells  it  will  make  no  diffisrence  in  the  world,  ye  ken.  If 
I  ken  what  he  is  going  to  say  beforehand,  I  will  be  much  more 
ready  to  give  my  advice,  and  whether  you  or  he  tell  me  about 
it  cannot  mudi  signify  after  all,  my  dear.     So  you  may  just 
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say  whatever  you  like,  only  mind  I  aak  yoa  no  questioiis 
about  it.' 

Jeanie  was  a  little  embarrassed.  She  thought  that  the  oom- 
munication  she  had  to  make  was  perhaps  the  only  means  she 
might  have  in  her  power  to  gratify  her  Mendly  and  hospitable 
kinswoman.  But  her  prudence  instantly  suggested  that  her 
secret  interview  with  Queen  Caroline,  which  seemed  to  pass 
under  a  certain  sort  of  mystery,  was  not  a  proper  subject  for 
the  gossip  of  a  woman  like  Mis.  Glass,  of  whose  heart  she  had 
a  much  better  opinion  than  of  her  prudence.  She,  therefore, 
answered  in  genend, '  That  the  Duke  had  had  the  aztraordinary 
kindness  to  make  very  particular  inquiries  into  her  sister's  bad 
affiiir,  and  that  he  thought  he  had  found  the  means  of  putting 
it  a'  straight  again,  but  that  he  proposed  to  tell  all  that  he 
thought  about  tiie  matter  to  Mm  Glass  herself.' 

This  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  penetrating  mistress  of  the 
Thistle.  Searching  as  her  own  small  rappee,  i^e,  in  spite  of  her 
promise,  uiged  Jeanie  with  still  further  questions.  '  Had  she 
been  a'  that  time  at  Argyle  House  f  Was  the  Duke  with  her 
the  whole  time  ?  and  had  she  seen  the  Duchess  f  and  had  she 
seen  the  young  ladies,  and  specially  Lady  Caroline  Campbell  ?' 
To  these  questions  Jeanie  gave  the  general  reply,  'That  she 
knew  so  little  of  the  town  that  she  could  not  tell  exactly  where 
she  had  been ;  that  she  had  not  seen  the  Duchess  to  her  know- 
lodge ;  that  she  had  seen  two  ladies,  one  of  whom,  she  under- 
stood, bore  the  name  of  Caroline ;  and  more^'  she  said, '  she  could 
not  tell  about  the  matter.' 

'It  would  be  the  Duke's  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Caroline 
Campbell,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,'  said  Miv.  Glass;  'but» 
doubtless,  I  shall  know  more  particularly  through  his  Grace. 
And  so^  as  the  cloth  is  laid  in  the  little  parlour  slxwe  stairsi, 
and  it  is  past  three  o'clock — ^f or  I  have  been  waiting  this  hour 
for  you,  and  I  have  had  a  snack  myself — ^and,  as  thev  used  to 
say  in  Scotland  in  my  time — I  do  not  ken  if  the  word  be  used 
now — ^there  is  ill  talking  between  a  full  body  and  a  fasting * 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

Heaven  first  sent  letters  to  some  wretclTs  aad — 
Some  bamak'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid. 

Ton, 

Bt  dint  of  unwonted  labour  with  the  pen,  Jeanie  Beans  con- 
trived to  indite^  and  give  to  the  charge  of  the  postman  on  the 
ensuing  day,  no  less  than  three  letters,  an  exertion  altogether 
strange  to  her  habits;  insomuch  so  ih&tf  if  milk  had  been 
plenty,  she  would  rather  haive  made  thrice  as  many  Dunlop 
cheeses.  The  first  of  them  was  yexy  brief.  It  was  addressed 
to  George  Staunton,  Esq.,  at  the  Rectory,  Willii^gham,  by 
Grantham;  the  address  being  part  of  the  infoEmation  which 
she  had  extracted  from  the  conmiunicative  peasant  who  rode 
before  her  to  Stamf(»d.    It  was  in  these  words : — 

'Sib, 

'  To  pvevent  farder  mischieves,  whereof  there  hath  been 
enoughs  comes  these :  Sir,  I  have  my  sister's  pardon  from  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  whereof  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  be  glad, 
having  had  to  say  naut  of  matters  whereof  you  know  the  pur- 
port. So,  sir,  I  pray  for  your  better  welfare  in  bodie  and  soul, 
and  that  it  will  please  the  fisycian  to  visit  you  in  His  good  time. 
Alwaie^  sir,  I  pray  you  will  never  come  again  to  see  my  sister, 
whereof  there  has  been  too  much.  And  so,  wishing  you  no  evil, 
but  even  yoiur  best  good,  that  you  may  be  turned  from  your 
iniquity — for  why  suld  ye  die  t— I  rest  your  humble  servant  to 
command,  Yb  kbn  wha.' 

Hie  next  letter  was  to  her  father.     It  was  too  long  altogether 
for  insertion,  so  we  only  give  a  few  extracts.     It  commenced — 

'  DSABXBT  AND  TKCTLT  HONOT7RKD  FaTHKR, 

'  This  comes  with  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  redeem  that  captivitie  of  my  poor  sister,  in 
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respect  the  Queen's  blessed  Majesty,  for  whom  we  are  ever 
bound  to  pray,  hath  redeemed  her  soid  from  the  slayer,  gpranting 
the  ransom  of  her,  whilk  is  ane  pardon  or  reprieve.     And  I 
spoke  with  the  Queen  face  to  face,  and  yet  live ;  for  she  is  not 
muokle  differing  from  other  grand  leddies,  saving  that  she  has 
a  stately  presence,  and  een  like  a  blue  huntin'-hawk's,  whilk 
gaed  throu'  and  throu'  me  like  a  Hieland  durk.    And  all  this 
good  was,  alway  under  the  Great  Giver,  to  whom  all  are  but 
instruments,  wrought  forth  for  us  by  the  Duk  of  Aigile,  wha 
is  ane  native  true-hearted  Scotsman,  and  not  pridefu',  like  other 
folk  we  ken  of ;  and  likewise  skeely  enow  in  bestial,  whereof  he 
has  promised  to  gie  me  twa  Devonshire  kye,  of  which  he  is 
enamoured,  although  I  do  still  baud  by  the  real  hawkit  Airshire 
breed ;  and  I  have  promised  him  a  cheese ;  and  I  wad  wuss  ye, 
if  Gowans,  the  brockit  oow,  has  a  quey,  that  she  suld  suck  her 
fill  of  milk,  as  I  am  given  to  tmderstand  he  has  none  of  that 
breed,  and  is  not  scomf u',  but  will  take  a  thing  frae  a  puir  body, 
that  it  may  lighten  their  heart  of  the  loading  of  debt  that  they 
awe  hiuL     Also  his  Honour  the  Duke  will  accept  ane  of  our 
Dunlop  cheeses,  and  it  sail  be  my  faut  if  a  better  was  ever 
yearned  in  Lowden.     (Here  follow  some  observations  respect- 
ing the  breed  of  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  forward  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.) 
Nevertheless,  these  are  but  matters  of  the  after- harvest,  in 
respect  of  the  great  good  which  Providence  hath  gifted  us  with, 
and,  in  especial^  poor  Effie's  life.     And  O,  my  dear  father, 
since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  be  merciful  to  her,  let  her  not  want 
your  free  pardon,  whilk  will  make  her  meet  to  be  ane  vessel  of 
grace,  and  also  a  comfort  to  your  ain  graic  hairs.     Dear  father, 
will  ye  let  the  Laird  ken  that  we  have  had  friends  strangely 
raised  up  to  us,  and  that  the  talent  whilk  he  lent  me  will  be 
thankfully  repaid  f    I  hae  some  of  it  to  the  fore ;  and  the  rest 
of  it  is  not  knotted  up  in  ane  purse  or  napkin,  but  in  ane  wee 
bit  paper,  as  is  the  fa^ion  heir,  whilk  I  am  assured  is  gude  for 
the  siller.     And,  dear  father,  through  Mr.  Butler's  means  I  hae 
gude  friendship  with  the  Duke,  for  there  had  been  kindness 
between  their  forbears  in  the  auld  troublesome  time  bye-past 
And  Mrs.  Glass  has  been  kind  like  my  veiy  mother.     She  has 
a  braw  house  here,  and  lives  bien  and  warm,  wi'  twa  servant 
lasses,  and  a  man  and  a  callant  in  the  shop.     And  she  is  to  send 
you  doun  a  pound  of  her  hie-dried,  and  some  other  tobaka,  and 
we  maun  think  of  some  propine  for  her,  since  her  kindness  hath 
been  great.     And  the  Duk  is  to  send  ih&  paidun  doun  by  an 
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ezpren  mmmngdr,  in  veepeot  that  I  oaana  tnTel  sae  fast;  and 
I  am  to  oome  doun  wi'  twa  of  hia  Hoooor'a  aervanta — ^tliat  ia^ 
Joihn  Archibald,  a  decent  elderly  gentleman,  that  aajB  he  haa 
aeen  yoa  lang  ejney  when  ye  were  haymg  beaata  m  the  west 
frae  the  Inird  d  Anghtermuggitie— but  maybe  ye  winna  mind 
hhn— onY  way,  he'a  a  ciyil  tnan— «nd  Mia.  Dolly  Duttony  that 
ia  to  be  cuaryinaid  at  Inveraia;  and  they  bring  me  on  as  far  aa 
Glaago',  whilk  will  make  it  nae  pinch  to  win  hame,  whilk  I 
deaiie  of  all  thinga.  May  the  Giyer  of  all  good  thinga  keep  ye 
in  your  outgauna  and  inooirtingH>  whereof  deroutly  prayeth 
your  lofing  daater,  Jiior  Dsabb.' 

The  third  letter  waa  to  Butler,  and  ita  tenor  aa  lollowa : — 

'M48TIB  BuTLsa— 

'Sib — ^Itwillbepleaauretoyoutokenthatalllcamefor 
ia,  Hianka  be  to  God,  weel  dune  aiul  to  the  gude  end,  and  that 
your  forbear^a  letter  waa  right  welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Aigile,  and 
that  he  wrote  your  name  down  witha  keelyvine  penin  a  leatiiem 
book,  whereby  it  aeema  like  he  will  do  for  you  either  wi'  a  aoule 
or  a  kirk;  he  haa  enow  of  baith,  aa  I  am  aaaured.  And  I  have 
aeen  the  Queen,  which  gave  me  a  huatty-caae  out  of  her  own 
hand.  She  had  not  her  crown  and  akeptre^  but  they  are  laid 
by  for  her,  like  the  baima*  beat  daiae^  to  be  worn  when  she 
needs  them.  And  they  are  keepit  in  a  tour,  whilk  is  not  like 
the  tour  of  Liberton,  nor  yet  Giaigmillar,  but  mair  like  to  the 
caatell  of  Edinburgh,  if  the  buildmffs  were  taen  and  set  down 
in  the  midst  of  tike  Nor'  Loch.  Also  the  Queen  waa  very 
bounteous,  giving  me  a  paper  wcMTthfiftie  pounds^  aa  I  am  aaaured^ 
to  pay  my  expenaea  hare  and  back  agen.  Sae^  Maater  Butler, 
aa  we  were  aye  neeboura'  baixna,  forbyeony  thing  else  that  may 
hae  been  spoken  between  us,  I  trust  you  winna  akrimp  yourseu 
for  what  is  needfu'  for  your  health,  since  it  aignifiea  not  muckle 
whilk  o*  ua  haa  the  siller,  if  the  other  wants  itl  And  mind  thia 
is  no  meant  to  baud  ye  to  ony  thing  whilk  ye  wad  rather  for* 
get^  if  ye  suld  get  a  charge  of  a  kirk  or  a  acule^  aa  above  said. 
Only  I  h<^  it  will  be  a  scule,  and  not  a  kirk,  becauae  of  these 
difficulties  anent  aitha  and  patronagea,  whilk  might  gang  ill 
doun  wi'  my  honest  father.  Only  if  ye  could  compeaa  a  harmoni- 
ous call  fne  the  parish  of  Skreegh-me-dead,  as  ye  anea  had 
hope  of,  I  trow  it  wad  please  him  wed ;  since  I  hae  heard  him 
say  that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  mair  deeply  hafted  in  that 
wild  muirland  parish  than  in  the  Ganongate  of  Edinburgh.    I 
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vidi  I  had  whatn  books  ye  wanted,  Mr.  Butler,  for  tfaej  ham 
hull  houeeB  of  them  han,  aad  tliey  an  obliged  to  eei  sum  oat 
in  the  street,  whilk  are  said  ohea{s  dodbtlesB  to  get  them  out 
of  the  weather.  It  is  a  muckle  plaoe,  and  I  haeseeneaemnckle 
of  it  that  my  poor  head  torna  round.  And  ye  ken  langsyne  I 
am  nae  great  pen^woman,  and  it  is  near  eleren  o'dook  o*  the 
night.  I  am  oumming  down  in  good  company,  and  eafe;  and 
I  had  troubles  in  gann  up,  whilk  makes  me  blyther  of  travel- 
ling wi'  kenn'd  folk.  My  oounn,  Mis.  Glass,  has  a  braw  house 
here^  but  athing  is  sae  poisoned  wi'  snuff  that  I  am  like  to  be 
soomfished  ndiiles.  Butwhat  signifies  these,  thmgs,  in  eompartr 
son  of  the  great  deliverance  whilk  has  been  Touehsaled  to  my 
father^s  houses  in  whilk  yon,  aa  our  adld  and  dear  well-wisher, 
wOl,  I  doubt  not,  rojoice  and  be  exceedingly  glad  t  And  I  am, 
dear  Mr.  Butler,  your  sincero  well-wisher  in  temporal  and  eternal 
things,  J.  D.' 

After  these  labours  of  an  unwonted  kind,  Jeanie  retired  to 
her  bed,  yet  soaree  could  sleep  a  few  minutes  together,  so  often 
was  she  awakened  by  the  heart^timng  consoiousneas  of  her 
aster's  safety,  and  so  powerfully  uiged  to  deposit  her  burden 
of  joy  where  ite  had  bddro  laid  her  doubts  and  sorrows,  in  the 
warm  and  sincero  exercises  of  devotion. 

All  the  nezt^  and  all  the  succeeding  day,  Mrs.  Glass  fidgeted 
about  her  shop  in  the  agony  of  expectation,  like  a  pea — ^to  use  a 
vulgar  simile  whitdi  her  profession  renders  appropriate — upon 
one  of  her  own  tobacco-pipes.  With  the  third  morning  came 
^e  expected  ocach,  with  four  semmts  clustered  behind  on  the 
foot-board,  in  dark  brown  and  yellow  liveries;  the  Ihike  in 
person,  with  laced  coat,  gold-headed  cane,  star  and  gaiter — all, 
as  the  story-book  says^  vexy  grand. 

He  inquired  for  his  little  countrywoman  of  Mrs.  GUass,  but 
without  requesting  to  see  her,  probably  because  he  was  un- 
willing to  give  an  appearance  of  personal  intercourse  betwixt 
them  which  scandal  might  have  misinterpreted.  *  The  Queeu,' 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Glass,  'had  taken  the  case  of  her  kins¥foman 
into  her  gracious  considemtion,  and  being  specially  moved  by 
the  affectionate  and  resolute  character  of  the  elder  sister,  had 
condescended  to  use  her  powerful  int«t)essi(m  with  his  Majesty, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  pardon  had  been  despatched  to  Soot- 
land  to  Effie  Deans,  on  condition  of  her  banishing  henelf  forth 
oi  Scotland  for  fourteen  years.  The  King^s  Adyocate  had  in- 
sisted,' he  said,  'upon  this  qualification  of  the  pardon,  having 
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pointed  oat  to  faiB  lbJ6B<7'8  tninintgni  tfa«t^  wittiin  tbe  oowa 
of  only  seTen  jeax%  twa&ty-oae  iimtuncwi  of  ohfld^muider  had 
occurred  in  Scotland.' 

*  Weaiy  on  him  1 '  aaad  Mrs.  QhaB,  *  what  for  needed  he  to 
haye  telled  that  of  hie  ain  ooonttj,  and  to  the  Engliflh  folk 
abune  a'  f  I  used  aye  to  think  the  Adyocate  *  a  donoe  decent 
man,  but  it  ie  an  ill  bird — ^begging  your  Graoe'a  pardon  for 
speaking  of  such  a  ooane  bye-word.  And  then  what  is  the  poor 
lassie  to  do  in  a  foreign  land  t  Why,  wae's  me^  it's  just  tumAing 
her  to  play  the  same  pnnksower  agaan,  out  of  sight  or  guidance 
of  her  fEiends.' 

'Pooh!  poohl'  said  the  Duke,  'that  need  not  be  antici- 
pated. Why,  she  may  come  up  to  LoiidoD»  or  she  may 
go  oyer  to  America,  and  many  well  for  all  that  is  come  and 
gone.' 

'In  troth,  and  so  she  may,  as  your  Qrace  is  pleased  to  inti- 
mate,' replied  Mrs.  GHass;  'and  now  I  think  upon  it^  there  is 
my  old  correspondent  in  Y ixginia^  Ephzaim  Buckskin,  that  has 
supplied  the  Thistle  this  forty  yean  with  tobacco^  and  it  is  not 
a  little  that  senres  our  turn,  and  he  has  been  writing  to  me 
this  ten  yearn  to  send  him  out  a  wife.  The  carle  is  not  aboye 
sixty,  and  hale  and  hearty,  and  well-to-pass  in  the  world,  and 
a  line  fxoai  my  hand  would  settle  the  matter,  and  Effie  Deans's 
misfortune — f orbye  that  there  is  no  spedal  occasion  to  speak 
about  it — would  be  thought  little  of  there.' 

'Is  she  a  pretty  giilt'  said  the  Duke;  'her  sister  does  not 
get  beyond  a  good  comely  sonsy  laoB.' 

'Oh,  far  prettier  is  Effie  than  Jeanie,'  said  Mrs.  Glassy 
'though  it  is  long  since  I  saw  her  mysell;  but  I  hear  of  the 
Deanaes  by  all  my  Lowden  friends  when  they  come;  your 
Grace  kens  we  Scots  are  clannish  bodies.' 

'  So  mudi  the  better  for  us,'  aaid  the  Duke,  'and.  the  worse 
for  those  who  meddle  with  us,  as  your  good  old-fashioned  Scot« 
sign  says,  Mrs.  Glass.  And  now  I  hope  you  will  approye  of  the 
measures  I  haye  taken  for  restoring  your  kinswoman  to  her 
friends.'  These  he  detailed  at  length,  and  Mrs.  Glass  gave  her 
unqualified  approbation,  with  a  smile  and  a  courtesy  at  eyeiy 
sentence.  'And  now,  Mrs.  Glass,  you  must  teU  Jeanie  I  hqpe 
she  win  not  forget  my  cheese  when  she  gets  down  to  Scotland. 
Archibald  has  my  arders  to  arrange  aU  her  expenses.' 

'Begging  your  Grace's  humUe  pardon,'  said  Mrs.  Glassy 

*  The  cetobrated  Dnnoui  Forbes,  won  afterwards  Lord  Fteildfliit  of  the  Oollfl^  of 
JnaUoe,  ima  St  thb  time  Lotd  AdTOGatB. 
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*itfn  a  pity  to  troable  yoimelf  about  them;  the  DeaaseB  aie 
wealthy  people  in  their  way,  and  the  laae  has  money  in  her 
pocket.' 

'That's  all  Tery  true,'  said  the  Dnke;  'hut  you  know, 
where  MaeCallummore  travelB  he  pays  all :  it  Ib  our  Highland 
privilege  to  take  from  all  what  «m  want|  and  to  give  to  all 
what  Mejr  want/ 

'Your  Gmoe'e  better  at  giving  than  taking/  said  lin. 
QUatm. 

'To  show  yon  the  oontrary/  said  the  Duke,  'I  will  fill  my 
box  out  of  thu  canister  without  paying  you  a  bawbee';  and 
again  desiring  to  be  remembered  to  Jeanie^  with  his  good 
wishes  for  h^  safe  journey,  he  departed,  leaving  Mrs.  Glass 
uplifted  in  heart  and  in  countenance,  the  proudest  and  happiest 
of  tobacco  and  snuff  dealers. 

Reflectively,  his  Grace's  good-humour  and  affiibility  had  a 
favourable  effect  upon  Jeanie's  situation.  Her  kinswoman, 
though  dvO  and  kind  to  her,  had  acquired  too  much  of  London 
breeding  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  cousin's  mstio  and 
naticmal  dress,  and  was,  besides,  something  scandalised  at  the 
cause  of  her  journey  to  London.  Mrs.  Glass  mighti  thereforo, 
have  been  less  Bedi:dou8  in  her  attentions  towards  Jeanie^  but 
for  the  interest  which  the  foremost  of  the  Scottish  nobles  (for 
such,  in  all  men's  estimation,  was  the  Duke  of  Aigyle)  seemed 
to  take  in  her  fate.  Now,  however,  as  a  kinswoman  iHbose 
virtues  and  domestie  idSeotionB  had  attracted  the  notice  and 
approbation  of  royalty  itself,  Jeanie  stood  to  her  relative  in  a 
light  very  diffarent  ajid  much  more  fovouraUe,  and  was  not 
only  treated  with  kindness,  but  with  actual  observance  and 
respect. 

It  depended  upon  hersdf  alone  to  have  made  as  many  visits, 
and  seen  as  many  sights,  as  lay  within  Mrs.  Glass's  power  to 
compass.  But,  excepting  that  she  dined  abroad  with  one  or 
two  'faivaway  kinsfolk,'  and  that  she  paid  the  same  respect,  on 
Mrs.  Glass's  strong  urgency,  to  Mrs.  Deputy  Dabby,  wife  ci  the 
Worshipful  Mr.  Deputy  Dabby,  of  Farringdon  Wi&out,  she  did 
not  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity.  As  Mrs.  Dabby  was  the 
second  lady  of  great  rank  whom  Jeanie  had  seen  in  London, 
she  used  sometimes  afterwards  to  draw  a  parallel  betwixt  her 
and  the  Queen,  in  which  she  observed,  that  '  Mrs.  Dabby  was 
dressed  twice  as  grand,  and  was  twice  as  big,  and  spoke  twice 
as  loud,  and  twice  as  muckle,  as  the  Queen  did,  but  she  hadna 
the  same  goss-hawk  glance  that  makes  the  skin  creep  and  the 
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knee  bend ;  aad  though  she  bad  yery  kindly  gifted  her  with  a 
loaf  of  sugar  and  twa  punds  of  tea,  yet  she  hadna  a'thogither 
the  sweet  look  that  the  Queen  had  when  she  put  the  needle- 
book  into  her  hand.' 

Jeanie  might  have  enjoyed  the  sights  and  noYeltios  of  this 
great  city  more,  had  it  not  been  for  the  qualification  added 
to  her  sister's  pardon,  which  greatly  grieved  her  affectionate 
disposition.  On  this  subject,  howerer,  her  mind  was  somewhat 
relieved  by  a  letter  which  she  received  in  return  of  post,  in 
answer  to  that  which  she  had  written  to  her  fether.  With  his 
affectionate  blessing,  it  brought  his  full  approbation  of  the  step 
which  she  had  taken,  as  one  inspired  by  the  immediate  dictates 
of  Heaven,  and  which  she  had  been  thrust  upon  in  order  that 
she  might  become  the  means  of  safety  to  a  perishing  house- 
bold. 

'If  ever  a  delivenmce  was  dear  and  precious,  this,'  said  the 
letter,  *  is  a  dear  and  precious  deliverance ;  and  if  life  saved  can 
be  made  more  sweet  and  savoury,  it  is  when  it  cometh  by  the 
hands  of  those  whom  we  hold  in  the  ties  oi  affection.  And  do 
not  let  your  heart  be  disquieted  within  you,  that  this  victim, 
who  is  rescued  from  the  horns  of  the  altar,  whereuntil  she  was 
fast  bound  by  the  chains  of  human  law,  is  now  to  be  driven 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  land.  Scotland  is  a  blessed  land  to 
those  who  love  the  ordinances  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  a  fair 
land  to  look  upon,  and  dear  to  them  who  mtve  dwelt  in  it  a' 
their  days;  and  wed  said  that  judicious  Christian,  worthy 
John  Livingstcme^  a  sailor  in  Borrowstounness,  as  the  famous 
Patrick  Walker  reporteth  his  words,  that  howbeit  he  thought 
Scotland  was  a  Qehennah  of  wii^edness  when  he  was  at  home^ 
jet,  when  he  was  abroad,  he  aooounted  it  ane  paradise ;  for  the 
evils  of  Scotland  he  found  everywhere,  and  the  good  of  Scotland 
he  found  nowhere.  But  we  are  to  hold  in  remembrance  that 
Scotland,  thoogh  it  be  our  native  land,  and  the  land  of  our 
fathers,  is  not  like  Goshen  in  Egypt^  on  whilk  the  sun  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  Qospel  shineth  allenariy,  and  leaveth  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  utter  darkness.  Therefore^  and  also  because  this 
increase  of  profit  at  St.  Leonard's  Crags  may  be  a  cauld  waff  of 
wind  blawing  from  the  froeen  land  of  earthly  self,  where  never 
plant  of  grace  took  root  or  grew,  and  because  my  concerns  make 
me  take  something  ower  muckle  a  grip  of  the  gear  of  the  warld 
in  mine  arms,  I  receive  this  dispensation  anent  Effie  as  a  call  to 
depart  out  of  Haian,  as  righteous  Abraham  of  old,  and .  leave 
my  father's  kindred  and  my  mother^s  house,  and  the  ashes 
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and  mould  of  them  who  faftTe  gone  to  deep  before  me,  and 
which  wait  to  be  mingled  witii  these  aold  oraaed  bones  of  mine 
own.  And  my  heart  is  lightened  to  do  this,  when  I  call  to 
mind  the  decay  of  actiye  and  earnest  religion  in  this  land,  and 
aoirey  the  hei^t  and  the  depth,  the  length  and  the  breadth, 
of  national  deleotions,  and  how  the  love  of  many  is  waxing 
Inkewann  and  cold ;  and  I  am  strengthened  in  this  resolntioa 
to  change  my  domicile  likewise,  as  I  hear  that  store-ftmna  are 
to  be  set  at  an  easy  mail  in  Northmnberland,  where  there  are 
many  predoas  sovds  that  are  of  our  tme  thoogh  sufMng 
penmasion.  And  sio  part  of  the  kye  or  stock  as  I  judge  it  fit  to 
keep  may  be  driven  thither  witJioiit  incommodity — say  aboat 
Wboler,  or  that  gate,  keepmg  aye  a  shoather  to  the  hills — and 
the  rest  may  be  sauld  to  g^de  profit  and  advantage,  if  we  had 
grace  weel  to  use  and  guide  these  gifts  of  the  warld.  The 
Laird  haa  been  a  true  Mend  on  our  unhappy  oocasionB,  and  I 
have  paid  him  back  the  siller  for  Bffie's  misfortune,  wherecrf 
Mr.  Niohil  Novit  returned  him  no  balance,  as  the  Laiid  and  I 
did  expect  he  wad  hae  done.  But  law  licks  up  a',  as  the 
common  folk  say.  I  have  had  the  siller  to  bcnnow  out  of  sax 
purses.  Mr.  Saddletree  advised  to  give  the  Laird  of  Lounsbeck 
a  charge  on  his  band  for  a  thousand  merks.  But  I  hae  nae 
broo'  of  charges,  since  that  awfu'  morning  that  a  tout  of  a  horn 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  blew  half  the  fkithfu'  ministere  of 
Scotland  out  of  their  pulpits.  However,  I  saU  raise  an  adjudi- 
cation, whilk  Mr.  Saddletree  says  comes  instead  d  the  auld 
appridngs,  and  wiU  not  lose  weel-won  gear  with  the  like  of  him 
if  it  may  be  helped.  As  for  the  Queen,  and  the  credit  that  she 
hath  done  to  a  poor  man's  daughter,  and  the  merqy  and  the 
grace  ye  found  with  her,  I  can  only  pray  for  her  weei-being 
here  apod  hereafter,  for  the  establishment  of  her  house  now  and 
for  ever  upon  the  threne  of  these  kingdoms.  I  doubt  not  but 
what  you  told  her  Majesty  that  I  was  the  same  David  Deans 
d  whom  there  was  a  sport  at  the  Revolution,  when  I  n<nted 
•thegither  the  heads  of  twa  false  prophets,  these  ungracious 
(traces  the  prelates,  as  they  stood  on  the  Hie  Street^  Biter  being 
expelled  from  the  Convention  Parliament.*  The  Duke  <i 
Aj^le  is  a  noble  and  true-hearted  nobleman,  who  pleads  the 
oause  of  the  poor,  and  those  who  have  none  to  help  them; 
verily  his  reward  shall  not  be  lacking  unto  him.  I  have  been 
writing  of  many  things,  but  not  of  that  whilk  lies  nearest  mine 
heart.    I  have  seen  the  misguided  thing;  she  will  be  at  freedom 

*  Sm  SzpaWoB  of  Am  BUhopt  ftom  tbo  Soottldi  OonTtntiaB.    Note  81. 
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the  mnn,  Vm  enaotod  oautioD  that:  die  shall  kme  SooUand  in 
four  wecAji.  Har  mind  Is  in  an  evil  frame-Hsasting  her  eye 
backward  on  £g7pt>  I  donbt^  aa  if  the  bitter  waters  of  mb 
wilderness  were  harder  to  endure  than  the  bziok  f uznaoes^  by 
ihe  sideof  whkb  there  wero 'eayonxy  flesh-pots.  I  need  not  bid 
you  make  haste  down,  lor  yon  are,  excepting  always  my  Great 
Master,  my  only  comfort  in  these  straiten  I  ohacge  you  to 
withdraw  your  feet  from  the  delusion  of  that  Vanity  Fair  in 
whilk  ye  are  a  sojourner,  and  not  to  go  to  their  worship^  whilk 
is  an  ill-mumbled  mass,  as  it  was  weel  termed  by  James  the 
Sext,  though  he  afterwards,  with  his  unhappy  son,  strove  to 
bring  it  ower  back  and  belly  into  his  native  kingdom,  where- 
through their  race  have  been  cut  off  as  foam  upon  the  water, 
and  shall  be  as  wanderers  among  the  naticms ;  see  the  prophecies 
of  Hosea,  ninth  and  seventeenth,  and  the  same,  tenth  and 
seventh.  But  us  and  our  house,  let  us  say  wiUi  the  same 
prophet :  "  Let  us  return  to  the  Lord ;  for  he  hath  torn  and 
he  will  heal  us,  he  hath  smitten  and  he  will  bind  us  up/' ' 

He  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  approved  of  her  proposed  mode 
of  returning  by  Glasgow,  and  entered  into  sundry  minute 
particulars  not  necessary  to  be  quoted.  A  single  line  id  the 
letter,  but  not  the  least  frequently  read  by  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  intimated  that  'Reuben  Butler  had 
been  as  a  son  to  him  in  his  sorrows.'  As  David  Deans 
scarce  ever  mentioned  Butler  before  without  some  gibe,  more 
or  less  direct^  either  at  his  carnal  gifts  and  learning  or  at  his 
grandfather's  heresy,  Jeanie  drew  a  good  omen  from  no  such 
qualifying  clause  being  added  to  this  sentence  respecting  him. 

A  lover's  hope  resembles  the  bean  in  the  nursery  tale :  let 
it  once  take  root^  and  it  will  grow  so  rapidly  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  giant  Imagination  buUds  a  castle  on  the 
top,  and  by  and  by  comes  Disappointment  with  the  'curtal 
axe,'  and  hews  down  both  the  plant  and  the  superstructure. 
Jeanie's  fancy,  though  not  the  most  powerful  of  her  faculties^ 
was  lively  enough  to  transport  her  to  a  wild  hrm  in  North- 
umberlazid,  well  stocked  with  milk-cows,  yeald  beasts^  and 
sheep ;  a  meeting-house  hard  by,  frequented  by  serious  Presby- 
terians^ who  had  united  in  a  hannonious  caU  to  Reuben  Butler 
to  be  their  spiritual  guide ;  Effie  restored,  not  to  gaiety,  but 
to  cheerfulness  at  least;  their  father,  with  his  grey  hairs 
smoothed  down,  and  spectacles  on  his  nose ;  herself,  with  the 
maiden  snood  exchanged  for  a  matron's  ouroh — all  arranged  in 
a  pew  in  the  said  meeting-house,  listening  to  words  of  devotion, 
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lendered  sweeter  and  mote  poweifiil  \)j  the  aAotiomle  tiee 
which  eombined  them  witii  the  preacher.  She  cheriflhed  such 
▼isioiis  from  day  to  day,  until  her  read^poe  m  London  b^gan 
to  become  msuppoitable  and  tedkme  to  her ;  and  it  was  with 
no  ordinaiy  aatisflaotion  that  she  leoeiTed  a  sammons  from 
Aigyle  Hoose,  requiring  her  in  two  days  to  be  prepared  to  join 
their  northward  par^. 


CHAPTEB  XL 

One  was  a  female,  who  bad  grieyoos  iU 
Wrought  in  revenge,  and  ehe  eigoy'd  it  still ; 
Snllen  she  was,  and  threatening ;  in  her  eye 
Glaied  the  •tarn  tihimph  that  she  daored  to  dia. 

Cbabbx. 

Thb  summons  of  preparation  arriyed  after  Jeanie  Deans  had 
resided  in  the  metropolis  about  three  Weeks. 

On  the  morning  appointed  she  took  a  grateful  farewell  of 
Mrs.  Glass,  as  that  good  woman's  attention  to  her  particularly 
required,  pkced  herself  and  her  movable  goods,  which  purohases 
and  presents  had  greatly  increased,  in  a  hackney-coach,  and 
joined  her  travelling  companions  in  the  housekeeper's  apart- 
ment at  Argyle  House.  While  the  carriage  was  getting  ready, 
she  was  informed  that  the  Duke  wished  to  speak  with  her;  and 
being  ushered  into  a  splendid  saloon,  she  was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  wished  to  present  her  to  his  lady  and  daughters. 

*  I  bring  you  my  little  countiywoman,  Duchess,'  these  were 
the  words  of  the  introduction.  '  With  an  army  of  young  f  eUows 
as  gallant  and  steady  as  she  is,  and  a  good  cause,  I  would  not 
fear  two  to  one.' 

'Ah,  papa!'  said  a  lively  young  lady,  about  twelve  years 
old,  '  remember  you  were  full  one  to  two  at  Sheriffinuir,  and 
yet  (singing  the  well-known  ballad) — 

Some  say  that  we  wan*  and  some  say  that  they  naiif 
And  some  ssy  that  nana  wan  at  a',  man ; 

Bat  of  ae  thing  I'm  snre,  that  on  Sheriffinnlr 
A  battle  thm  was  that  I  jnw,  man.' 

*  What,  little  Mary  tamed  Toiy  on  my  hands  V  This  will 
be  fine  news  far  o>ar  ooontrywoman  to  cany  down  to  Soot- 
landl' 

'We  may  all  turn  Tories  for  the  thanks  we  have  got  for 
ramainiDg  Whigs,' Mid  the  seoond  yooDg  lady. 
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^  Well,  bold  yoor  peaoe^  you  diaoontented  moDkeyBi  aad  go 
drera  jour  babiea;  and  as  for  the  Bob  ol  Dumblaney 

If  it  wasna  wael  bobbit»  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit. 
If  it  iTMDA  wmI  bobbit,  well  bobb  it  ftgain.' 

'Papa's  wit  is  running  low/  said  Lady  Mary,  'tbe  poor 
gentleman  is  repeating  himself;  be  sang  that  on  the  field  of 
battle^  when  he  was  told  the  Highlanders  had  cut  bis  left  wing 
to  pieoes  with  their  daymores.' 

A  pull  by  the  hair  was  the  repartee  to  this  sally. 

'Abl  bntve  Highlanders  and  bright  daymores,'  said  the 
Duke^ '  weU  do  I  wish  them,  **  for  a'  the  ill  they^ye  done  me  yet^" 
as  the  song  goes.  But  oome^  madcaps,  say  a  civil  word  to  your 
countrywoman.  I  wish  ye  had  half  her  canny  hamely  sense ; 
I  think  you  may  be  as  leal  and  true-hearted.' 

The  Duchess  adYsnoed,  and,  in  few  wordsi  in  which  there 
was  as  much  kindness  as  civility,  assured  Jeanie  of  the  respect 
which  she  had  for  a  character  so  affectionate,  and  yet  so  firm, 
and  added,  'When  you  get  home,  you  will  perhaps 'hear  from 
me.' 

'And  from  me.'  'And  from  me.'  'And  from  me,  Jeanie^' 
added  the  yoimg  ladies  one  after  the  other,  'for  you  are  a 
credit  to  the  land  we  love  so  welL' 

Jeanie,  overpowered  with  these  unexpected  compliments^ 
and  not  aware  that  the  Duke's  investigation  had  made  lum 
acquainted  with  her  behaviour  on  her  sister's  trial,  could  only 
answer  by  blushing,  and  courtesying  round  and  round,  and  utter- 
mg  at  intervals,  'Mony  thanks !  mony  thanks  1' 

'Jeanie,'  said  the  Duke,  'vou  must  have  dock  (uC  darrochf 
or  you  will  be  unable  to  traveL' 

There  was  a  salver  with  cake  and  wine  on  the  table.  He 
took  up  a  glass,  drank  '  to  all  true  hearts  that  lo'ed  Scotland,' 
and  oTOred  a  glass  to  his  guest» 

Jeanie,  however,  dedined  it»  saying,  'that  she  had  never 
tasted  wine  in  her  Ufe.' 

'How  comes  that^  Jeaniet'  said  the  Duke;  'wine  maketb. 
glad  the  heart>  you  Imow.' 

'  Av,  sir,  but  my  father  is  like  Jonadab  the  son  of  Redhab^ 
who  diaxged  his  children  that  they  should  drink  no  wine.' 

'I  thought  vour  father  would  have  had  nxn^  sense,'  said 
the  Duke^  'unless,  indeed,  he  prefers  Inandy.  But^  bowever, 
Jeanie,  if  you  wiU  not  drink,  you  inust  eat^  to  save  the  char- 
acter of  my  house.' 
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He  dmisfc  upon  her  a  laige  piece  of  oaike,  nor  woold  be 
permit  her  to  break  off  a  fragment  and  lay  the  rest  on  the 
aalyer.  'Put  it  in  joor  ponoh,  Jeanie,'  said  he;  'you  ^will  be 
glad  of  it  beforo  70a  see  St  Giles's  steeple.  I  -wish  to  Heaven 
I  were  to  see  it  as  80<m  as  you !  and  so  my  best  service  to  all 
my  frieiMk  at  and  abont  Atdd  Beekie^  and  a  blythe  jonmey  to 
yoo.' 

And,  mixing  the  frankness  of  a  sddier  with  his  natiml 
a&bility,  he  shook  hands  with  his  proU^aaad  committed 
her  to  the  charge  of  Aichibaldy  satisfied  that  he  had  provided 
scofficibntly  for  her  being  attended  to  by  his  domestics,  from 
its  nnusiuJ  attention  with  which  he  had  himself  treated  her. 

Accordingly,  in  the  coarse  of  her  jomney,  she  fomid  botfi 
her  companions  disposed  to  pay  her  every  possible  civility,  so 
that  her  return,  in  point  of  comfort  and  si^fety,  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  her  jommey  to  London* 

Her  heart  also  was  disburdened  of  the  weight  d  grief^ 
shame,  apjnehension,  and  fear  which  had  loaded  her  before 
her  interview  with  Ihe  Qneen  at  Richmond.  But  the  hmnaa 
mind  is  so  strangely  capricionB  that,  when  freed  from  the 
pressure  of  real  misery,  it  becomes  open  and  sensitive  to  the 
apprehension  of  ideal  calamities.  She  was  now  much  disturbed 
in  mind  that  she  had  heard  nothing  from  Reuben  Butler,  to 
whom  the  operation  (rf  writing  was  so  much  more  familiar  than 
it  was  to  herseff . 

'It  would  have  cost  him  sae  little  fash,'  she  said  to  herself ; 
^for  I  hae  seen  his  pen  gang.as  fast  ower  the  paper  as  ever  it 
did  ower  the  water  when  it  was  in  the  grey  goose's  wing. 
Wee's  me  I  maybe  he  may  be  badly;  but  then  my  father  wad 
likely  hae  said  something  about  it.  Or  maybe  he  may  hae 
toen  the  rue^  and  kensna  how  to  let  me  wot  ai  his  change  of 
mind.  He  needna  be  at  mudde  ftiah  about  it,' — she  went  on, 
drawing  herself  up,  though  the  tear  of  honest  pride  and  injured 
affection  gathered  in  her  eye,  as  she  entertained  the  suspicion ; 
'Jeanie  Deans  is  no  the  lass  to  pu'  him  by  the  sleevB,  or  put 
him  in  mind  d  what  he  wishes  to  f6rget  I  shall  wish  him 
wed  and  happy  a'  the  same ;  and  if  he  has  the  luck  to  get  a 
kirk  in  our  country,  I  sail  gang  and  hear  him  just  the  veiy 
same^  to  show  that  I  bear  nae  malice.'  And  as  she  imagined 
the  scene,  the  tear  std.e  over  her  eye. 

In  these  melancholy  reveries  Jeanie  had  full  time  to  in- 
dulge herself ;  for  her  travelling  companions,  servants  in  a  dis- 
and  fashionable  family,  had,  ot  course^  many  topics 
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of  oanTorBotion  in  which  it  was  absolatdy  impoi^ble  she  ocmld 
have  either  pleasure  or  pOTtion.  She  had^  therelor^  abundant 
kisore  for  reflection,  and  even  for  self-tonnentin^  dnring  the 
seyeral  days  which,  indulging  the  young  horses  tilie  ]>uke  was 
sending  down  to  the  North  with  sufficient  ease  and  diort  stages, 
they  occupied  in  reaching  the  neighbouriiood  of  Carlisle. 

In  approaching  the  yidnity  of  that  ancient  city,  they  di»- 
oemed  a  considerable  crowd  upon  an  emineBce  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  highroad,  and  learned  from  some  passengers 
who  were  gathering  towards  that  busy  scene  from  the  south- 
ward, that  the  cause  of  the  concourse  was  the  laudable  public 
desire  *  to  see  a  d<Hnned  Scotch  witch  and  thiel  get  half  of  her 
due  upo'  Haribee  Broo'  yonder:  for  she  was  only  to  be  hanged; 
Ae  should  hae  been  boovned  aloiye,  an'  <dieap  on't.' 

^Dear  Mr.  Archibald,'  ssid  the  dame  of  the  dairy  electi  *I 
never  aeed  a  woman  hanged  in  a'  my  life,  and  only  four  mfin, 
as  made  a  goodly  spectacle.' 

Mr.  Ar^bald,  however,  was  a  Scotchman,  and  promised 
himself  no  exuberant  pleasure  in  seeing  his  countrywoman 
undeigo  '  the  terrible  behests  of  law.'  Moreover,  he  was  a  man 
of  sense  end  delicacy  in  his  way,  and  the  late  carcnmstances  of 
Jeanie's  family,  widi  the  cause  of  her  expediticm  to  London, 
were  not  unknown  to  him ;  so  that  he  answered  drily,  it  was 
impossible  to  stop^  as  he  must  be  early  at  Carlisle  on  some 
business  of  the  Duke's^  and  he  accordingly  bid  the  postilions 
get  CD. 

The  road  at  that  time  passed  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  eminence  called  Haribee  or  Harabee  Brow, 
which,  though  it  is  very  moderate  in  sise  and  hei^t,  is  never- 
theless seen  from  a  great  distance  around,  owing  to  the  flatness 
of  the  country  through  which  the  Eden  flows.  Here  many  an 
outlaw  and  border-xider  of  both  kingdoms  had  wavered  in  the 
wind  during  the  wars,  and  scarce  less  hostile  truces,  between 
the  two  countries.  Upon  Harabee,  in  latter  days^  other  execu- 
tions had  taken  place  with  as  litUe  ceremony  as  compassion ; 
for  these  frontier  provinces  remained  long  unsettled,  and,  even 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  were  Tudn  than  those  in  the 
centre  of  England. 

The  postihons  drove  on,  wheeling,  as  the  Penrith  road  led 
them,  round  the  verge  of  the  rising  ground.  Tet  still  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Dolly  Dutton,  which,  wiSi  the  head  and  substantial 
person  to  which  they  belonged,  were  all  turned  towards  the 
soene  of  action,  could  disoom  plidnly  the  outUne  of  the  gallowa- 
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tree,  feliered  agninit  the  dear  ikj,  tlie  dark  shade  lonned  by 
the  penons  of  Sub  ezecutioiier  and  the  criimnal  upon  the  light 
rounds  of  the  taD  aerial  ladder,  until  one  of  the  objeota,  launched 
into  the  air,  gave  uneqtiiyooal  signa  of  mortal  agony,  though 
appearing  in  the  diatanoe  not  laiger  than  a  spider  depoident  at 
the  eztremi^  of  his  invisible  tiiread,  while  the  remaining  fonn 
descended  from  its  elevated  situation,  and  regained  with  all 
speed  an  undistinguished  place  among  ibe  crowd.  This  tennlna- 
tion  of  the  tragic  scene  drew  forth  of  course  a  squall  from  Mis. 
Dutton,  and  Jeanie,  with  instinctive  ouriosity,  turned  her  head 
in  the  same  direeticm. 

The  sight  of  a  female  culprit  in  the  act  of  undergoing  the 
fatal  punishment  from  which  her  beloved  sister  had  been  so 
recentiy  rescued,  was  too  much,  not  perhaps  for  her  nerves,  but 
for  her  mind  and  feelings.  She  turned  her  head  to  the  other 
side  of  the  carriage,  wi&  a  sensation  of  sickness,  of  loathing, 
and  of  fainting.  Her  female  companion  overwhelmed  her  widi 
questions,  with  proffers  of  assistance,  with  requests  that  the 
carriage  might  be  stopped,  that  a  doctor  might  be  fetched,  that 
drops  might  be  gotten,  that  burnt  feathers  and  assaf ostida,  fair 
water,  and  hartshorn  might  be  procured,  all  at  once^  and  with- 
out one  instant's  delay.  Archibald,  more  calm  and  considerate, 
only  desired  the  carriage  to  push  forward ;  and  it  was  not  till 
they  had  got  beyond  sight  of  the  fiatal  spectacle  that,  seeing 
the  deadly  paleness  of  Jeanie's  countenance,  he  stopped  the 
carriage,  and  jumping  out  himself,  went  in  search  of  tiie  most 
obvious  and  most  easily  procured  of  Mrs.  Dutton's  phaima- 
copoBia — a  draught,  namely,  of  fair  water. 

While  Archibald  was  absent  on  this  good-natured  piece  of 
service,  damning  the  ditches  which  produced  nothing  but  mud, 
and  ^iiiwWtng  upon  the  thousand  bubbling  springleta  of  his  own 
mountains,  the  attendants  on  the  execution  b^^m  to  pass  the 
staticNtaxy  vehicle  in  their  way  back  to  Carlisle. 

From  their  half -heard  and  half- understood  word%  Jeanie, 
whose  attention  was  involuntarily  riveted  by  them,  as  that  of 
children  is  by  ghost  stories,  though  they  know  the  pain  with 
which  they  will  afterwards  remember  them — Jeanie,  I  say,  could 
discern  that  the  present  victim  of  the  law  had  died '  game,'  as  it 
is  termed  by  those  unfortunates ;  that  is,  sullen,  reckless,  and 
impenitent,  neither  fearing  God  nor  regarding  man. 

'  A  sture  woife,  and  a  dour,'  said  one  Cumbrian  peasant,  as 
he  clattered  by  in  his  wooden  brogues,  with  a  noise  like  the 
trampling  of  a  diay-horse. 
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*8iie  his  gone  to  ho  niMtor,  with  htfn  name  in  her  moatii,' 
said  another.  '  Shame  the  oountiy  ahoold  be  harried  wi'  Seotcfti 
witches  and  Scotch  bitdies  this  gate;  bat  I  saj  hang  and 
drown.' 

'Ay,  ay,  Ga£fer  Tnunp,  take  awa  jealdon,  take  awn  law; 
hang  the  witch,  and  there  will  be  less  scathe  amang  us;  nune 
owsen  hae  been  reckan  this  towmont.' 

'And  mine  baims  hae  been  crining  too^  mon»'  replied  his 
neighbour. 

'Silence  wi'  jour  fuie  tongnesi  jb  churh^'  said  an  old  woman 
who  hobbled  paiBt  them  as  they  stood  talking  near  the  carriage ; 
'this  was  nae  witch, but  a  bluidj-fingeied  thief  and  murderess.' 

' Ayt  was  it  e'en  sae,  Dame  Hinchupf  said  one  in  a  ctTil 
tone^  and  stepping  out  of  his  place  to  let  the  old  woman  pass 
along  the  fooil^tiL  'Naj,  you  know  best^  sure;  but  at  ony 
rate  we  hae  but  tint  a  Soot  of  her,  and  Uutt's  a  thing  better 
lost  than  found.' 

The  old  woman  passed  on  without  making  any  answer. 

'Ay,  ay,  neighbour,'  said  Gaffiar  Tiamp^  'seest  thou  how  one 
witch  will  specJL  for  t'other — Scots  or  Englishi  tibe  same  to 
them.' 

His  companion  shook  his  head,  and  replied  in  the  same 
subdued  tone,  'Ay,  ay,  when  a  Sazk-footwife  gets  on  herbtoom- 
stick,  the  dames  of  Allonby  are  ready  to  mounts  just  as  sure  as 
the  bye-wocd  gangs  o'  the  hills — 

IfSkiddAwkftthftoap^ 
GriHel  wots  foil  veel  of  that' 

'But,'  continued  Gaffer  Tramp,  'thinkest  thou  the  daughter 
o^  yon  bangit  body  isua  as  rank  a  witch  as  hot' 

'I  kenna  dearly,'  returned  the  fellow,  'but  the  fdXk  are 
speaking  o^  swimming  her  i'  t^e  Eden.'  And  t^ey  passed  on 
their  seyeral  roads,  after  wishing  each  other  good  monmig. 

Just  as  the  downs  left  tiie  place,  and  as  Mr.  Arohibald  re- 
turned with  some  fair  water,  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls^  and 
some  of  the  lower  rabble  of  more  mature  age^  came  up  from 
the  place  of  execution,  grouping  themsdTCS  with  many  a  ydl 
of  delight  around  a  tall  female  fantastically  dressed,  who  was 
dancing,  leaping,  and  bounding  in  the  midst  of  them.  A  honible 
recollection  pressed  on  Jeanie  as  she  looked  on  this  unfortunate 
creature ;  and  the  reminiscenoe  was  mutual,  for,  by  a  sudden 
exertion  of  great  strength  and  agility,  Madge  Wildfire  brc^e 
out  of  the  noisy  drde  ot  tormentors  who  surrounded  her,  and 
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fJwy^ig  last  to  the  door  of  dieoalMli,  uttered,  in  »  tomid  be- 
twixt kughter  and  aovBamiiig,  'Eh,  d'je  ken,  Jeaaie  DeftD% 
tliej  faM  hangit  cor  motherr  Then  middenfy  changing  hut 
tone  to  that  of  the  most  piteoos  entreaty,  she  added,  'O  gar 
them  let  me  gang  to  eat  her  down ! — ^let  me  bnt  eat  lier  down  I 
Slie  18  mj  motlier,  if  she  was  waar  tiian  the  deil,  and  shell  be 
nae  mair  kenepeckle  than  half-hangit  Maggie  Diekaon,*  that 
eried  aaut  mony  a  day  after  she  had  been  hangit;  her  v<»ee 
was  roaptt  and  hoane,  and  her  neck  was  a  wee  agee,  or  ye  wad 
hae  kenn'd  nae  odds  on  her  frae  ocj  other  aaut-idf e.' 

Mr.  Archibald,  embamuBsed  by  the  madwoman's  ftlitigiwg  to 
the  caniage^  and  detaining  around  them  her  noisy  and  mkdhiey* 
oma  attendants,  was  all  this  while  looking  oat  for  a  constable 
or  beadle,  to  whom  he  might  commit  the  onf ortanate  ereature. 
Bat  seeing  no  soch  person  of  aathoritjr,  he  endeayoored  to 
loosen  her  hold  from  the  carriage,  that  ^ey  might  escape  horn 
her  by  driying  on.  This,  howey«r,  could  haruj  be  aohieyed 
withoat  some  degree  of  ytolence;  Madge  held  fast^  and  renewed 
her  frantic  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  cat  down  her  mother. 
' It  was  bat  a  tenpennj  tow  lost,'  she  said,  ^and  what  was  that 
to  a  woman's  lifeT  There  came  up,  howeyer,  a  parcel  of 
sayage- looking  fellows,  batchers  and  graiiem  chiefly,  among 
whose  catde  there  had  been  of  late  a  yeiy  general  aiid  fatal 
distemper,  which  their  wisdom  imputed  to  witchcraft  They 
laid  Solent  hands  on  Madge,  and  tore  her  from  the  oMrriage^ 
exclaiming — 'What,  doest  stop  folk  o'  king's  highway!  Hast 
no  done  mischief  enow  already,  wi'  thy  murders  and  thy 
witcheringst' 

'Oh,  Jeanie  Deans — Jeanie  Deans  1'  exclaimed  the  poor 
maniac,  'saye  my  mother,  and  I  will  take  ye  to  the  Inter- 
preter's house  again ;  and  I  will  teach  ye  a'  my  bcmny  Bangs ; 
and  I  will  tell  ye  what  came  o'  tiie— — '  llie  rest  of  her 
entreaties  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the  rabble. 

'Saye  her,  for  God's  sake  I — saye  her  from  those  people  1 '  ex- 
claimed Jeanie  to  Archibald. 

'She  is  mad,  but  quite  innocent — she  is  mad,  gentlemen,' 
said  Archibald ;  'do  not  use  her  ill,  take  her  before  the  mayor.' 

'Ay,  ay,  we'se  hae  care  enow  on  her,'  answered  one  of  the 
fellows ; '  gang  thou  thy  gate^  man,  and  mind  thine  own  matters.' 

'He's  a  Scot  by  his  tcmgue,'  said  another;  'and  an  he  will 
come  out  o'  his  whuligig  there,  I'se  gie  him  his  tartan  plaid  fu' 
o'  brdcen  banes.' 

•Bm  Note  81 
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ItwM  dear  nothiiig  oooid  be  chne  to leeooe  Madge;  and 
Axohibaldt  who  waa  a  man  d  hmnanily,  oould  only  bid  the 
poatiliona  huny  on  to  Carlialey  that  he  might  obtain  some 
aaaistanoe  to  the  unfcxtonate  woman.  Aa  they  drore  o£^  they 
heard  the  hoane  loar  with  which  dbe  mob  prrfaoe  acta  of  riot 
or  oroeltyy  yet  even  above  that  deep  and  dize  note  they  oookl 
diaoem  the  aoieaaia  d  the  nnf ortonata  vietinL  They  were  aoon 
out  of  hearing  of  the  criei»  but  had  no  aooner  entered  the  streets 
of  Garliale  than  Arohibaki,  at  Jeanio'a  eanieat  and  ui^^ent  en- 
treaty, went  to  a  magiatzate^  to  state  the  onieUy  niuoh  was 
likely  to  be  esaraiaed  on  this  unhappy  oreatura. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  he  retunied,  and  reported  to 
Jeanie  that  the  magistrate  had  very  readily  gone  in  iwitwii, 
with  some  aasistanti^  to  the  resoue  of  the  unfortanate  woman, 
and  that  he  had  himself  aooompuoued  him;  that  when  they 
oame  to  the  muddy  pool  in  whida  the  mob  were  duoking  her, 
aooording  to  their  favourite  mode  of  punishment^  the  magiatnate 
suooeeded  in  raaouing  her  from  their  hands,  but  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  owing  to  the  oruel  treatment  which  she  h«l  le- 
ceived.  He  added^  that  he  had  seen  her  canned  to  the  work- 
house,  and  understood  that  she  had  been  brought  to  heraeU; 
and  was  eipected  to  do  welL 

This  last  averment  was  a  slight  alteration  in  point  of  fact, 
for  Madge  Wildfire  was  not  expected  to  survive  the  treatment 
she  had  received ;  but  Jeanie  aeemed  so  much  agitated  that 
Mr.  Archibald  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  tell  her  the  wocat  at 
once.  Indeed,  ahe  appeared  so  fluttered  and  disordered  by  this 
alanoing  accident  that,  although  it  had  been  their  intention  to 
proceed  to  LoQgtown  that  evenings  her  companions  judged  it 
most  advisable  to  pass  the  night  at  CarUsle. 

This  waa  particularly  agreeable  to  Jeanie,  who  reaolved,  if 
possible,  to  procure  an  interview  with  Madge  Wildfire.  Oon- 
necting  some  of  her  wild  flights  with  the  narrative  of  George 
Staunton,  she  was  unwilling  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  extract- 
ing from  her,  if  possible,  some  information  concerning  the  fate 
of  that  unfortunate  in&nt  which  had  cost  her  sister  so  dear. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  disordered  state  of  poor  Madge'a 
mind  did  not  permit  her  to  cherish  much  hope  that  she  could 
acquire  from  her  any  useful  intelligence;  but  then,  since 
Madge's  mother  had  si^ered  her  deserts,  and  was  silent  for  ever, 
it  waa  her  only  <chance  of  obtaining  any  kind  of  information, 
and  she  was  loth  to  lose  the  opportunity. 

She  coloured  her  wish  to  Mr.  Archibald  by  saying  that  she 
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had  Been  Madge  fonoerly,  and  wished  to  know,  as  a  matter  of 
humanity,  how  she  was  attended  to  under  her  present  mifr- 
fortunes.  That  complaisant  person  immediately  went  to  the 
wcvkhouse,  or  hospitcJ,  in  which  he  had  seen  the  suffeier  lodged, 
and  brought  baok  for  reply,  that  the  medical  attendants  posi- 
tiTely  forbade  her  seeing  any  one.  When  the  application  for 
admittance  was  repeated  next  day,  Mr.  Archibald  was  informed 
that  she  had  been  very  quiet  and  composed,  inscxnuoh  that  the 
clergyman,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  establishment^  thought 
it  expedient  to  read  prayers  beside  her  bed,  but  that  her  wander- 
ing fit  of  mind  had  returned  soon  after  his  departure ;  however, 
her  countrywoman  might  see  her  if  she  chose  it.  She  was  not 
expected  to  live  above  an  hour  or  two. 

Jeanie  had  no  sooner  received  this  information  than  she 
hastened  to  the  hospital,  her  companions  attending  her.  They 
f oimd  the  dying  person  in  a  large  ward,  where  there  were  ten 
beds,  of  whidi  the  patient's  was  tiie  only  one  occupied. 

Madge  was  singing  when  they  entered — singing  her  own  wild 
snatdies  of  songs  and  obsolete  airs,  with  a  voice  no  longer  over- 
strained by  false  spirits,  but  softened,  saddened,  and  subdued 
by  bodily  exhaustion.  She  was  still  insane,  but  was  no  longer 
able  to  express  her  wandering  ideas  in  the  wild  notes  of  her 
former  state  of  exalted  imagination.  There  was  death  in  the 
plaintive  tones  of  her  voice,  which  yet»  in  this  moderated  and 
melancholy  mood,  had  something  of  the  lulling  sound  with 
which  a  mother  sings  her  infant  asleep.  As  Jeanie  entered,  she 
heard  first  the  air,  and  then  a  part  of  the  chorus  and  words,  of 
what  had  been,  perhaps,  the  song  of  a  jolly  harvest-home : 

*  Onr  work  is  over— over  now, 
.The  floodman  wipes  his  weexy  bfOw» 
Thb  hut  loDff  wain  wendft  alow  away. 
And  we  aie  nee  to  sport  and  play. 

The  nicbt  oodms  on  when  sets  the  sim, 
And  labour  ends  when  day  is  done. 
When  Antamn's  gone  ana  Winter's  oome, 
We  hold  our  joYul  harvest-home.* 

Jeanie  advanced  to  the  bedside  when  the  strain  was  finished, 
and  addressed  Madge  by  her  name.  But  it  produced  no  symp- 
toms of  recollection.  On  the  contnuy,  the  patient,  like  one 
provoked  by  interruption,  changed  her  posture,  and  called  out, 
with  an  impatient  tone,  '  Nurse-t-nurse,  turn  my  face  to  the 
wa',  that  I  may  never  answer  to  that  name  ony  mair,  and  never 
see  mair  of  a  wicked  world.' 

VII  27 
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The  attendant  on  the  honntal  ananged  her  in  her  bed  as 
she  desizedf  with  her  hce  to  tne  wall  and  her  bad^  to  the  li^t^ 
So  soon  as  she  was  qniet  in  this  new  p08iti<»i,  she  began  again 
to  sing  in  the  same  low  and  modulated  strains,  as  if  she  was 
reoovering  the  state  of  abstraction  which  the  intenniption  of 
her  visitants  had  distorbed.  The  stnun,  however,  was  di£ferent| 
and  rather  resembled  the  music  of  the  Methodist  hymns,  thoo^ 
the  measure  of  the  song  was  similar  to  that  of  the  fdcmer : 

'  WhcKL  the  fight  of  gnoe  is  liMi^t, 
When  the  munage  vest  ia  wrought, 
When  Faith  hath  chaaed  cold  Doubt  away, 
And  Hope  bat  aickene  at  delay, 
When  Cnarity,  imprisoned  hm, 
LooAB  for  a  more  ei^anded  ephm, 
Doffthy  robes  of  ain  and  olay, 
Ghriatian,  riae,  and  come  away.' 

The  strain  was  scdemn  and  afiecting,  sustained  as  it  was  by 
the  pathetic  warble  of  a  vmce  which  had  naturslly  been  a  fine 
one,  and  which  weakness,  if  it  diminished  its  power,  had  im- 
proved  in  softness.  Archibald,  though  a  f<dlower  of  the  court, 
and  a  pococurante  by  profession,  was  confused,  if  not  afiected ; 
the  dairymaid  blubbered ;  and  Jeanie  felt  the  tears  rise  spon- 
taneously to  her  eyes.  Even  the  nurse,  accustomed  to  all 
modes  in  which  the  spirit  can  pass,  seemed  considerably  moved. 

The  patient  was  evidently  growing  weaker,  as  was  intimated 
by  an  apparent  difficulty  of  breathing  which  seized  her  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  the  utterance  of  low  listless  moans^  inti- 
mating that  nature  was  succumbing  in  the  last  conflict.  But 
the  spirit  of  melody,  which  must  originally  have  so  strongly 
possessed  this  unfortunate  young  woman,  seemed,  at  every 
^to^alof  ease,  to  triumph o^rW^TaTd^nn^  And^ 
was  remaricable  that  there  could,  always  be  traced  in  her  songs 
something  appropriate,  though  perhaps  only  obliquely  or  ool- 
laterally  so,  to  her  present  situation.  Her  next  seemed  to  be 
the  fragment  of  some  old  ballad : 

'  Oanld  ia  my  bed,  Lord  Azohibald, 
And  sad  my  sleep  of  sorrow  ; 
But  thine  sail  be  as  sad  and  ctnld, 
My  faoae  trae4ove,  to-morrow. 

And  weep  ye  not,  my  maidens  fiee^ 
Thoogn  death  your  mistress  borrow  ; 

For  he  for  whom  1  die  to-day, 
Shall  die  for  me  to-morrow.' 
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I  Again  she  changed  the  tune  to  one  wilder,  less  monotonoaB, 

I  and  less  regular.    But  of  the  words  only  a  fragment  or  two 

[  could  be  collected  by  those  who  listened  to  this  singular  scene : 


'  Flrood  Maisie  Ib  in  the  wood, 

Walking  so  early. 
Sweet  Robin  dte  on  the  bnah, 
Singing  so  rarely. 

"Tell  ni6»  thon  bonny  biid» 
When  ahall  I  many  me  f " 
"  When  six  braw  gentlemen 
■  shall  cany  ye." 


'*  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  sav  tmly  t " 
**  The  grey-headea  sexton. 

That  ddveB  the  grave  duly. 


ft 


The  glowworm  o*er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady ; 
The  owl  m>m  the  steeple  suig, 

"Welcome,  prond  lady."^ 

Her  Toice  died  away  with  the  last  notes,  and  she  fell  into  a 
slumber,  from  which  the  experienced  attendant  assured  them 
that  she  never  would  awake  at  all,  or  only  in  the  death-agony. 

The  nurse's  prophecy  proved  true.  The  poor  maniac  parted 
with  existence  without  again  uttering  a  sound  of  any  kind. 
But  our  travellers  did  not  witness  this  catastrophe.  They  left 
the  hospital  as  soon  as  Jeanie  had  satisfied  herself  that  no 
elucidation  of  her  sister's  misfortunes  was  to  be  hoped  from  the 
dying  person.* 

*  See  ICadge  WOdflxe.    Koto  8S. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  t 
The  moon  is  bri^hti  the  aea  is  oahn, 
And  I  know  well  the  ooeen  paths  .  .  . 

ThoQ  wilt  go  on  with  me ! 

Thi  fatigae  and  agitation  of  these  various  soenes  had  agitated 
Jeanie  so  muoh,  notwithstanding  her  robust  strength  of  con- 
stitution, that  Aiohibald  judged  it  neoessary  that  she  should 
have  a  day's  repose  at  the  village  of  Longtown.  It  waa  in  vain 
that  Jeanie  herself  protested  against  any  delay.  The  Duke  of 
Aigyle's  man  of  ooi&denoe  was  of  course  consequential ;  and  as 
he  had  been  bred  to  the  medical  profession  in  his  youth — at 
least  be  used  this  expression  to  describe  his  having,  thirty 
years  before,  pounded  for  six  months  in  the  mortar  of  old 
Mungo  Mangleman,  the  suigeon  at  Greenock — ^he  was  obstinate 
whenever  a  matter  of  health  was  in  question. 

In  this  case  he  discovered  febrile  efymptoms,  and  having  once 
made  a  happy  application  of  that  learned  phrase  to  Jeanie's 
case,  all  farther  resistance  became  in  vain ;  and  she  was  glad 
to  acquiesce,  and  even  to  go  to  bed  and  drink  water-gruel,  in 
order  that  she  might  possess  her  soul  in  quiet^  and  without 
interruption. 

Mr.  Archibald  was  equally  attentive  in  another  particular. 
He  observed  that  the  execution  of  the  old  woman,  and  the 
miserable  fate  of  her  daughter,  seemed  to  have  haid  a  more 
powerful  effect  upon  Jeanie's  mind  than  the  usual  feelings  of 
humanity  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  occasion. 
Yet  she  was  obviously  a  strong-minded,  sensible  young  woman, 
and  in  no  respect  subject  to  nervous  affections ;  and  therefore 
Archibald,  being  ignorant  of  any  special  connexion  between  his 
master's  pro^^is  and  these  unfortunate  persons,  excepting  that 
she  had  seen  Madge  formerly  in  Scotland,  naturaUy  imputed 
the  strong  impression  these  events  had  made  upon  her  to  her 
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aasodatiiig  them  with  the  unhappy  droumstaiioeB  in  which  her 
sister  had  so  lately  stood.  He  became  anxious,  therefore,  to 
prevent  anything  ooouning  which  might  recall  these  aasocia- 
tians  to  Jeanie's  mind. 

Archibald  had  speedily  an  opportunity  of  exercising  this 
precauti<Hi.  A  pedlar  brought  to  Ixmgtown  that  evening, 
amongst  other  wares,  a  large  broadside  sheets  giving  an  account 
of  the  'Last  Speech  and  Execution  of.  Maigaret  Murdockson, 
and  of  the  Barbarous  Murder  of  her  Daughter,  Magdalene  or 
Madge  Murdockson,  called  Madge  Wildfire;  and  (rf  her  Pious 
Conversation  with  his  Beverence  Archdeacon  Fleming ' ;  which 
authentic  publication  had  apparently  taken  place  on  the  day 
they  left  Carlisle,  and  being  an  article  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  such  country-folk  bA  were  within  hearing  of  the 
transaction,  the  itinerant  bibliopolist  had  forthwith  added  them 
to  his  stock  in  trade.  He  found  a  merchant  sooner  than  he 
expected ;  for  Archibald,  much  applauding  his  own  prudence, 
purchased  the  whole  lot  for  two  shillingB  and  ninepence ;  and  the 
pedlar,  delighted  with  the  profit  of  such  a  wholesale  transaction, 
instantly  returned  to  Carlilsle  to  supply  himself  with  more. 

The  considerate  Mr.  Archibald  was  about  to  commit  his 
whole  purchase  to  the  fiames,  but  it  was  rescued  by  the  yet 
more  considerate  daizy-damsel,  who  said,  very  prudently,  it 
was  a  pity  to  waste  so  much  paper,  whidi  might  crepe  hair, 
pin  up  bonnets,  and  serve  many  other  useful  purposes;  and 
who  promised  to  put  the  parcel  into  her  own  tzunk,  and  keep 
it  carefully  out  of  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Jeanie  Deans :  '  Thougli^ 
by  the  by,  she  had  no  great  notion  of  folk  being  so  very  nice. 
Mrs.  Deans  might  have  had  enough  to  think  about  the  gallows 
all  this  time  to  endure  a  sight  of  it^  without  all  this  to  do 
about  it.' 

Archibald  reminded  the  dame  of  the  dairy  of  the  Duke's 
very  particular  charge  that  they  should  be  attentive  and  civil 
to  Jeanie ;  as  also  that  they  were  to  part  company  soon,  and 
consequently  would  not  be  doomed  to  observing  any  one's 
health  or  tempw  during  the  rest  of  the  journey ;  with  which 
answer  Mrs.  Dolly  Duttcn  was  obliged  to  hold  herself  satisfied. 

On  the  meaning  they  resumed  their  journey,  and  prosecuted 
it  succeesfuUy,  travellmg  through  Dumfriee^^  and  part  of 
Lanarkshire,  until  they  arrived  at  the  small  town  of  Rutherglen, 
within  about  four  miles  of  Glasgow.  Here  an  express  brought 
letters  to  Archibald  from  the  principal  agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  Edinburgh. 
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He  said  notiiiiig  of  their  ocmtentB  that  evening;  bat  when 
they  were  seated  in  t^e  carriage  the  next  day,  the  faithful 
squire  informed  Jeanie  that  he  had  reodved  direotionB  from 
the  Duke's  factor,  to  whom  his  Grace  had  reoommended  him  to 
oany  her,  if  she  had  no  objection,  for  a  stage  or  two  bejond 
Gla4;ow.  Some  temporary  causes  of  discontent  had  ocoaaoned 
tumults  in  that  city  and  the  neighbooihood,  which  would  render 
it  unadTisable  for  Mrs.  Jeanie  Deans  to  travel  alone  and  unpro- 
tected betwixt  that  city  and  Edinburgh;  whereas,  by  going 
forward  a  little  farther,  they  would  meet  one  of  his  Grace's  su^ 
factors,  who  was  coming  down  from  the  Highlands  to  Edin- 
bur^  with  his  wife,  and  under  whose  chazge  she  mig^t  journey 
with  ccMnf ort  and  in  safety. 

Jeanie  remonstrated  against  this  anangement  'She  had 
been  lang,'  she  said,  'frae  hame:  her  fkther  and  her  sister 
behoved  to  be  Tcry  anxious  to  see  her;  there  were  other 
friends  she  had  that  werena  weel  in  healtiL  She  was  willing 
to  pay  for  man  and  horse  at  Glasgow,  and  surely  naebody 
wad  meddle  wi'  sac  harmless  and  feckless  a  creature  as  she 
was.  She  was  muckle  obliged  by  the  offer;  but  never  himted 
deer  langed  for  its  resting-place  as  I  do  to  find  myself  at  St. 
Leonard's.' 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  exchanged  a  look  with  his  female 
companion,  which  seemed  so  full  of  meaning  that  Jeanie 
screamed  aloud — '  O,  Mr.  Archibald — ^Mrs.  Dutton,  if  ye  ken  of 
ony  thing  that  has  happened  at  St.  Leonard's,  for  God's  sake— - 
for  pity's  sake,  tell  me,  and  dinna  keep  me  in  suspense  I ' 

'  I  really  know  nothing,  Mrs.  Deans,'  said  the  groom  of  the 
ohamberB. 

*  And  I — I — ^I  am  sure  I  knows  as  little,'  said  the  dame  of 
the  dairy,  while  some  communication  seemed  to  tremble  on  her 
lips,  which,  at  a  glance  of  Archibald's  eye,  she  appeared  to 
swallow  down,  and  compressed  her  lips  thereafter  into  a  state 
of  extreme  and  vigilant  firmness,  aa  if  she  had  been  afraid  of  its 
bolting  out  before  she  was  aware. 

Jeanie  saw  that  there  was  to  be  something  concealed  from 
her,  and  it  was  only  the  repeated  assurances  oi  Archibald  that 
her  father — her  siisdber — ^all  her  friends  were,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
well  and  happy,  that  at  all  pacified  her  alarm.  From  sudi 
respectable  people  as  those  with  whom  the  traveled  she  could 
apprehend  no  harm,  and  yet  her  distress  was  so  obvious  that 
Anshibald,  as  a  last  resource,  pulled  out  and  put  into  her  hand 
a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  these  words  were  written  : — 
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*  Jsakh  DiAHB— You  will  do  me  a  lavocir  by  going  with 
AxohibaM  and  my  female  domeetic  a  day's  journey  beyond 
Qlaagow,  and  aalong  them  no  questions^  whioh  will  greatly 
oblige  your  fiiend,  Abgtui  db  Gbhinwigh.' 


Although  thiB  huxmio  epistle,  from  a  nobleman  to  whom  she 
was  bound  by  such  inestimable  obligations,  silenoed  all  Jeanie's 
objections  to  the  proposed  route,  it  xather  added  to  than  dimin- 
ished the  eagerness  of  her  curiosity.  The  proceeding  to  Glasgow 
seemed  now  no  longer  to  be  an  object  with  her  f eUow-travelleiB. 
On  the  contrary,  they  kept  the  left-hand  side  of  the  river  Clyde^ 
and  teayelled  through  a  thousand  beautiful  and  fthA-nging  views 
down  the  side  of  that  noble  stream,  till,  ceasing  to  hold  its 
inland  character,  it  began  to  assume  that  of  a  navigable  river. 

'Ton  are  not  for  gaun  intill  Glasgow,  thent'  sali  Jeanie,  as 
she  observed  that  the  driven  made  no  motion  for  inclining  their 
horses'  heads  towards  the  ancient  bridge,  which  was  then  the 
only  mode  of  access  to  St.  Mungo's  capital. 

^No^'  replied  Archibald;  'there  is  some  popular  commotion, 
and  as  our  Duke  is  in  opposition  to  the  court,  perhaps  we  might 
be  too  well  received ;  or  they  might  take  it  in  their  neads  to  re- 
member that  the  Captain  of  Carrick  came  down  upon  them  with 
his  Highlandmen  in  the  time  of  Shawfield's  mob  *  in  1725,  and 
then  we  would  be  too  ill  received.  And,  at  any  rate^  it  is  best 
for  us,  and  forme  in  particular,  who  may  be  supposed  to  possess 
his  Grace's  mind  upon  many  particulaxs,  to  leave  the  good  people 
of  the  Gorbals  to  act  according  to  their  own  imaginations,  with- 
out either  provoking  or  encouraging  them  by  my  presence.' 

To  reasoning  of  such  tone  and  consequence  Jeanie  had 
nothing  to  reply,  although  it  seemed  to  her  to  contain  fully  as 
much  self-importance  as  truth. 

The  carriage  meantime  rolled  on ;  the  river  expanded  itself 
and  gradually  assumed  the  dignity  of  an  estuary,  or  arm  of  the 
sea.  The  influence  of  the  advancing  and  retiring  tides  became 
more  and  more  evident^  and  in  the  beautiful  words  of  him  of  the 
laurel  wreathi  the  river  waxed 

A  broader  and  a  broader  stavam. 

•  •  •  .  . 

The  oormoruit  etuids  upon  ite  thoda, 
Hia  blaok  and  dripping  wingi 
Half  open'd  to  the  wind,  t 

*  SaeNoteM. 
t  FromSoQtlMj'iT]Uila5a,bk.zL8taiuaae(Ialii0)i 
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'Which  way  lies  Inyeraiyf  aaidJeanie,  ganng  on  the  dusky 
ocean  of  Highland  hills,  which  now,  piled  above  each  other,  and 
intersected  by  many  a  lake,  stretched  away  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  to  the  northward.  '  Is  yon  Idgh  castle  tiie  Duke's 
hooeer 

'That»  Mrs.  Deans f  Lud  help  thee,'  replied  Archibald; 
'that's  the  old  Castle  of  Dunbarton,  the  strongest  plaee  in 
Europe,  be  the  other  what  it  may.  Sir  William  Wallace  was 
governor  of  it  in  the  old  wars  with  the  English,  and  his  Grace 
is  governor  just  now.  It  is  always  entrusted  to  the  best  man 
in  Scotland.' 

'And  does  the  Duke  live  on  that  high  rock,  then  r  demanded 

Jeanie. 

'  No,  no,  he  has  his  deputy-governor,  who  commands  in  his 
absence ;  he  lives  in  the  white  house  you  see  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rock.     His  Grace  does  not  reside  there  himself.' 

'I  think  not,  indeed,'  said  the  dairy  woman,  upon  whose 
mind  the  road,  since  they  had  left  Dumfries,  had  made  no  very 
favourable  impression ;  '  for  if  he  did,  he  might  go  whistle  for 
a  dairy  woman,  an  he  were  the  only  duke  in  England.  I  did 
not  leave  my  place  and  my  friends  to  come  down  to  see  cows 
starve  to  death  upon  hills  as  they  be  at  that  pig-stye  of  Elfin- 
foot,  as  you  call  it^  Mr.  Archibald,  or  to  be  perched  up  on  the 
top  of  a  rock,  like  a  squirrel  in  his  cage,  hung  out  of  a  three 
pair  of  stairs  window.' 

Inwardly  chuckling  that  these  symptoms  of  recaldtration 
had  not  token  place  until  the  fair  malcontent  was,  as  he 
mentally  termed  it,  imder  his  thumb,  Archibald  coolly  replied, 
'  That  the  hills  were  none  of  his  making,  nor  did  he  know  how 
to  mend  them;  but  as  to  lodging,  they  would  soon  be  in  a 
house  of  the  Duke's  in  a  very  feasant  idand  called  Roseneath, 
where  they  went  to  wait  for  shipping  to  take  them  to  Inverary, 
and  would  meet  the  company  with  whom  Jeanie  was  to  return 
to  Edinburgh.' 

'  An  isltmd ! '  said  Jeanie,  who,  in  the  course  of  her  various 
and  adventurous  travels,  had  never  quitted  terra  finna^  '  then  I 
am  doubting  we  maun  gang  in  ane  of  these  boats ;  they  look 
unco  sma',  and  the  waves  are  something  rough,  and ' 

'  Mr.  Aichibald,'  said  Mrs.  Dutton,  '  I  will  not  consent  to  it ; 
I  was  never  engaged  to  leave  the  countiy,  and  I  desire  vou 
will  bid  the  boys  drive  round  the  other  way  to  the  DuKe's 
house.' 

'There  is  a  safe  pinnace  belonging  to  his  Grace,  ma'am, 
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close  by,'  replied  Archibald,  'and  jou  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hensioDS  whatsoever.' 

*  Bat  I  am  under  apprehennona,'  said  the  damsel ;  '  and  I 
insist  upon  going  round  by  land,  Mr.  Arohibald,  were  it  ten 
miles  about.' 

'  I  am  Sony  I  cannot  oblige  you,  madam,  as  Boseneath 
happens  to  be  an  island.' 

'  If  it  were  ten  islands,'  said  the  incensed  dame,  '  that's  no 
reason  why  I  should  be  drowned  in  going  over  the  seas  to  it.' 

*  No  resson  why  you  should  be  drowned,  certainly,  ma'am,' 
answered  the  unmoved  groom  of  the  chambers,  '  but  an  admir- 
able good  one  why  you  cannot  proceed  to  it  by  land.'  And, 
fixed  his  master's  mandates  to  perform,  he  pointed  with  his 

"nand,  and  the  driyers,  turning  off  the  highroad,  proceeded 
towards  a  small  hamlet  of  fishing  huts,  where  a  shallop,  some- 
what more  gaily  decorated  than  any  which  they  had  yet  seen, 
having  a  £ig  which  displayed  a  boar's  head,  crested  with  a 
ducal  coronet,  waited  with  two  or  three  seamen  and  as  many 
Highlanders. 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  the  men  began  to  unyoke  their 
horses,  while  Mr.  Anshibald  gravely  superintended  the  removal 
of  the  baggage  from  the  carriage  to  the  little  vessel.  '  Has 
the  ''  Caroline  "  been  long  arrived  f '  said  Arohibald  to  one  of  the 
seamen. 

'  She  has  been  here  in  five  days  from  Liverpool,  and  she's 
lying  down  at  Greenock,'  answered  the  fellow. 

'  Let  the  horses  and  carriage  go  down  to  Greenock,  then,' 
said  Archibald,  'and  be  embarked  there  for  Inverary  when  I 
send  notice :  they  may  stand  in  my  cousin's,  Duncan  Archibald 
the  stabler's.  Ladies,'  he  added,  'I  hope  you  will  get  your- 
selves ready,  we  must  not  lose  the  tide.' 

'Mrs.  Deans,'  said  the  Cowslip  of  Inverary,  'you  may  do  as 
you  please,  but  I  will  sit  here  all  night,  raliier  than  go  into 
that  there  painted  egg-shell.  Fellow — fellow !  (this  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  Highlander  who  was  lifting  a  travelling  trunk), 
that  trunk  is  mtn«,  and  that  there  band-box,  and  that  piUion 
mail,  and  those  seven  bundles,  and  the  paper  bag ;  and  if  you 
ventiure  to  touch  one  of  them,  it  shall  be  at  your  peril.' 

The  Celt  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  speaker,  then  turned  his 
head  towards  Archibal<^  and  receiving  no  countervailing  signal, 
he  shouldered  the  portmanteau,  and  without  farther  notice  of 
the  distressed  damsel,  or  paying  any  attention  to  remonstrances, 
which  probably  he  did  not  understand,  and  would  certainly 
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have  equally  disregaxded  whether  he  undentood  them  or  not^ 
moved  off  with  Mrs.  Button's  wearables,  and  deposited  the 
trunk  oontaining  them  safelj  in  the  boat. 

The  baggage  being  stowed  in  safety,  Mr.  Archibald  handed 
Jeanie  out  of  the  carriage,  and,  not  without  some  tremor  oq  her 
part^  she  was  transported  through  the  snxf  and  plaoed  in  the 
boat.  He  then  offered  the  same  dvilitj  to  his  fellow  soi'vant^ 
but  she  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  to  quit  the  carriage^  in 
which  she  now  remained  in  solitary  state,  threatening  all 
oonoemed  or  unoonoemed  with  actions  for  wages  and  board- 
wages,  damages  and  expenses,  and  numbering  on  her  fingers 
the  gowns  and  other  habiliments  from  which  she  seemed  in 
the  act  of  being  separated  for  ever.  Mr.  Archibald  did  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  making  many  remoDstnnces^  whidb, 
indeed,  seemed  only  to  aggravate  the  damsel's  indignation,  but 
spoke  two  or  three  words  to  the  Highlanders  in  Qadio;  and 
the  wily  mountaineers,  approaching  the  carrier  cautioual^y 
and  witi^out  giving  the  slightest  intimation  of  tib^eir  intention, 
at  once  seised  the  recusant  so  effectually  fast  that  she  could 
neither  lesiBrti  nor  struggle^  and  hoisting  her  on  their  shoukLeni 
in  nearly  an  horisontal  posture,  rushed  down  with  her  to  the 
beach,  and  through  the  surf,  and,  with  no  other  inconvenienoe 
than  ruffling  her  garments  a  little,  deposited  her  in  the  boat; 
but  in  a  state  of  surprise,  mortification,  and  terror  at  her 
sudden  transportation  which  rendered  her  absolutely  mute  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  The  men  jumped  in  themselves;  cine 
tall  fellow  remained  till  he  had  pushed  off  the  boat»  and  then 
tumbled  in  upon  his  companions.  They  took  their  oars  and 
began  to  pull  from  the  shores  then  spread  their  sail  and  drove 
merrily  across  the  firth. 

'  You  Scotch  viUain  1 '  said  the  infuriated  damsel  to  Archibald, 
'how  dare  you  use  a  person  like  me  in  this  way  f ' 

'Madam,'  said  Arohibaldy  with  infinite  composure^  'it's  high 
time  you  should  know  you  are  in  the  Duke's  country,  and  tlut 
there  is  not  one  of  these  f ellowB  but  would  throw  you  out  of 
the  boat  as  readily  as  into  it»  if  such  were  his  Grace's  pleasure.' 

'Then  the  Lord  have  merpy  on  me  I'  said  Mis.  Button. 
'  If  I  had  had  any  on  myself  I  would  never  have  engaged  with 
you.' 

'It's  something  of  the  latest  to  think  of  that  now,  Mrs. 
Dutton,'  said  Archibald ;  'but  I  assure  you,  you  wiU  fbd  the 
Highlands  have  their  pleasures.  Tou  wiU  have  a  doien  of  cow- 
miUcers  under  your  own  authority  at  Inverary,  and  you  may 
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throw  any  of  them  into  the  lake  if  jou  have  a  mind,  for  the 
Duke's  head  people  are  almost  as  great  as  himself.' 

*  This  is  a  strange  business,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Archibald,'  said 
the  lady ;  '  but  I  suppose  I  must  make  the  best  on't.  Are  you 
sure  the  boat  will  not  sink  f  it  leans  terribly  to  one  side,  in  my 
poor  mind.' 

'  Fear  nothing;'  said  Mr.  Archibald,  taking  a  most  important 
pinch  of  snuff;  '  this  same  feny  on  Clyde  knows  us  very  well, 
or  we  know  it^  which  is  all  the  same ;  no  fear  of  any  of  our 
people  meeting  with  any  accident.  We  should  have  crossed 
from  the  opposite  shore^  but  for  the  disturbances  at  Glasgow, 
which  made  it  improper  for  his  Grace's  people  to  pass  through 
the  city.' 

'Are  you  not  afeard,  Mrs.  Deans,'  said  the  daily  vestal, 
addressing  Jeanie^  who  sat^  not  in  the  most  comfortable  state 
of  mind,  by  the  side  of  Archibald,  who  himself  managed  the 
helm — 'are  you  not  afeard  of  these  wild  men  with  their  naked 
knees,  and  of  this  nutshell  of  a  thing,  that  seems  bobbing  up 
and  down  like  a  skimming^dish  in  a  milk-pailf ' 

'No— 4MI,  madam,'  answered  Jeanie,  with  some  hesitation, 
'  I  am  not  feared ;  for  I  hae  seen  Hielandmen  before,  though 
I  never  was  sae  near  them;  and  for  the  danger  of  the  deep 
waters,  I  trust  there  is  a  Providenoe  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.' 

'Well,'  said  Mrs.  Dutton,  ' it  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  have 
learned  to  write  and  read,  for  one  can  always  say  such  fine 
words  whatever  should  befoU  them.' 

Archibald,  rejoidng  in  the  impression  which  his  vigorous 
measures  had  made  upon  the  intractable  daiiymaid,  now  applied 
himself,  as  a  sensible  and  good-natured  man,  to  secure  by  foir 
means  the  ascendency  which  he  had  obtained  by  some  whole- 
some violence ;  and  he  succeeded  so  well  in  representing  to  her 
the  idle  nature  of  her  fears,  and  the  impossibility  of  leaving  her 
upon  the  beach  enthroned  in  an  empty  carriage,  that  the  good 
understanding  of  the  party  was  completely  revived  ere  they 
landed  at  Roseneath. 


CHAPTER  XLIl 

Did  Fortnne  guide. 
Or  rather  Destiny,  our  bark,  to  which 
We  oould  appoint  no  port,  to  this  beet  place  t 

Flxtohbb. 

The  idands  in  the  Firth  of  d jde^  which  the  daily  passage  of 
80  manj  smoke-pennoned  steamboats-  now  renders  so  easilj 
aooessible^  were  in  our  fathers'  times  seduded  spots,  frequented 
by  no  trATellers,  and  few  visitants  of  any  kind.  They  are  of 
exquisite  yet  varied  beauty.  Arran,  a  moimtainous  region,  or 
Alpine  isJand,  abounds  with  the  grandest  and  most  romantio 
scenery.  Bute  is  of  a  softer  and  more  woodland  character. 
The  Oumrays,  as  if  to  exhibit  a  contrast  to  both,  are  green, 
level,  and  bare,  forming  the  links  of  a  sort  of  natural  bar, 
which  is  drawn  along  the  mouth  of  the  firth,  leaving  large 
intervals,  however,  of  ocean.  Boeeneath,  a  smaller  isle,  lies 
much  higher  up  the  firth,  and  towards  its  western  shore,  near 
the  opening  of  the  lake  oiUed  the  Gare  Loch,  and  not  far  from 
Loch  Long  and  Loch  Scant,  or  the  Holy  Loch,  which  wind  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Western  Highlands  to  join  the  estuaiy  of 
the  Clyde. 

In  these  isles  the  severe  frost  winds  which  tyrannise  over  the 
vegetable  creation  during  a  Scottish  spring  are  comparatively 
lit^e  felt;  nor,  excepting  the  gigantic  stiength  of  Airan,  are 
they  much  exposed  to  the  Atlantic  stonns,  lying  landlocked  and 
protected  to  the  westward  by  the  shores  of  Ayrshire  [Argyllshire]. 
Accordingly,  the  weeping-willow,  the  weeping-bircli,  and  other 
trees  of  early  and  pendulous  shoots,  flounsh  in  these  favoured 
recesses  in  a  degree  unknown  in  our  eastern  districts ;  and  the 
air  is  also  said  to  possess  that  mildness  which  is  fovourable  to 
consumptive  cases. 

The  picturesque  beauly  of  the  island  of  Boseneath,  in 
particular,  had  such  recommendations  that  the  Earls  and 
Dukes  o{  Aigyle  from  an  early  period  made  it  their  occasional 
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residence,  and  had  their  temporary  aooommodataon  in  a  fishing 
or  hunting  lodge,  which  succeeding  improvements  have  since 
transformed  into  a  palace.  It  was  in  its  original  simplicity 
when  the  little  hark  which  we  left  trnversing  the  firth  at  the 
end  of  last  chapter  approached  the  shores  of  the  isle. 

When  they  touched  the  landing-place,  which  was  partly 
shrouded  by  some  old  low  but  widenipreading  oak-trees,  inter- 
mixed with  hasel-bushes,  two  or  three  figures  were  seen  as  if 
awaiting  their  arriyal.  To  these  Jeanie  paid  little  attention,  so 
that  it  was  with  a  shock  of  surprise  almost  electrical  that^  upon 
being  carried  by  the  rowers  out  of  the  boat  to  the  shore,  she 
was  receiyed  in  the  arms  of  her  father  I 

It  was  too  wonderful  to  be  believed — ^too  much  like  a  happy 
dream  to  have  the  stable  feeling  of  reality.  She  extricated 
herself  from  his  close  and  affectionate  embrace,  and  held  him  at 
arm's  length  to  satisfy  her  mind  that  it  was  no  illusion.  But 
the  form  was  indisputable — ^Douce  David  Deans  himself,  in  his 
best  light  blue  Sunday's  coat^  with  broad  metal  buttons,  and 
waistcoat  and  breeches  of  the  same ;  his  strong  gnunashes  or 
leggins  of  thick  grey  clol^ ;  the  veiy  copper  buckles ;  the 
broad  Lowland  blue  bonnet,  thrown  back  as  he  lifted  his 
eyes  to  Heaven  in  speechless  gratitude;  the  grey  locks  that 
straggled  from  beneath  it  down  his  weather-beaten  '  haffets ' ; 
the  bald  and  furrowed  forehead ;  the  clear  blue  eye,  that^  un- 
dimmed  by  years,  gleamed  bright  and  pale  from  under  its  shaggy 
grey  pent-house;  the  features,  usually  so  stem  and  stoical, 
now  melted  into  the  unwonted  expression  of  rapturous  joy, 
affection,  and  gratitude— were  all  those  of  David  Deans ;  and 
so  happily  did  they  assort  together,  that,  should  I  ever  again 
see  my  friends  Wilkie  or  Allan,  I  will  try  to  borrow  or  steal 
from  them  a  sketch  of  this  very  scene. 

'  Jeanie— my  ain  Jeanie — ^my  best — ^my  maist  dutiful  bairn ! 
The  Lord  of  Israel  be  thy  fatiier,  for  I  am  hardly  worthy  of 
thee !  Thou  hast  redeemed  our  captivity,  brought  back  the 
honour  of  our  house.  Bless  thee,  my  bairn,  with  mercies  pro- 
mised and  purchased !  But  He  hcu  blessed  thee,  in  the  good 
of  which  He  has  made  thee  the  instrument.' 

These  words  broke  from  him  not  without  tears,  though 
David  was  of  no  melting  mood.  Archibald  had,  with  delicate 
attention,  withdrawn  the  spectators  from  the  interview,  so  that 
the  wood  and  setting  sun  alone  were  witnesses  of  the  expan- 
sion of  their  feelings. 

^And  EffieY — and  Effie,  dear  father)'  was  an  eager  inter- 
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jeotioDal  quortioii  whieh  Jeanie  repeatedly  threw  in  among  her 
expresdoDB  of  joyful  thankfulnaas. 

*  Ye  will  heal" — je  will  hear,'  said  David,  haatilyy  and  ever 
and  anon  renewed  hia  grateful  aoknowledgmenta  to  HeaYen 
for  sending  Jeanie  safe  down  from  the  land  oi  prelatio  deadnen 
and  8ohismatio  heresy ;  and  had  deliyered  her  from  the  dangera 
of  the  way,  and  the  Ucms  that  were  in  the  path. 

'And  EffieT  repeated  her  affectionate  sister  again  and  again. 
'And — and  (fain  would  she  have  said  Butlw,  hut  she  modi> 
fied  the  direot  inquiry)--and  Mr.  and  Mm.  Saddletree — and 
DumUedikes — and  a'  Mends  f 

'  A'  weel — a'  weel,  praise  to  His  name  i ' 

'  And — and  Mr.  Butler  Y    He  wasna  weel  when  I  gaed  awa'. ' 

'  He  is  quite  mended— quite  weel,'  replied  her  fa&er. 

'  Thank  God  I  hut  O,  dear  father,  Effief— Effief ' 

*  You  will  never  see  her  mair,  my  haim,'  answered  Deans  in 
a  solemn  tone.  '  You  are  the  ae  and  only  leaf  left  now  on  the 
auld  tree ;  heal  be  your  portion ! ' 

'  She  is  dead !  She  is  slain  1  It  has  oome  ower  late ! '  ex- 
olaimed  Jeanie,  wringing  her  handB.       ^ 

'  No,  Jeanie,'  returned  Deans,  in  the  same  graven  melancholy 
tone.  'She  lives  in  the  flesh,  and  is  at  freedom  from  earthly 
restraint,  if  she  were  as  much  alive  in  faith  and  as  free  from 
the  bonds  of  Satan.' 

'The  Lord  protect  us!'  said  Jeanie.  'Can  the  unhappy 
bairn  hae  left  you  for  that  villain  f ' 

'  It  is  ower  truly  spoken,'  said  Deans.  '  She  has  left  her  auld 
father,  that  has  wept  and  prayed  for  her.  She  has  left  her 
sister,  that  travailed  and  toiled  for  her  like  amother.  She  haa 
left  the  bones  of  her  mother,  and  the  land  of  her  people,  and 
she  is  ower  the  march  wi'  that  son  of  BeliaL  She  has  made  a 
moonlight  flitting  of  it.'  He  paused,  for  a  feeling  betwixt 
sorrow  and  strong  resentment  dbioked  his  utterance. 

'And  wi'  that  man — ^that  fearfu'  man)'  said  Jeanie.  'And 
she  has  left  us  to  gang  aff  wi'  himY  0  Effie,  Effie,  wha  could 
hae  thought  it^  after  sic  a  deliverance  as  you  had  been  gifted 
wi'!' 

'  She  went  out  from  us,  my  bairn,  beoaose  she  was  not  of  us,' 
replied  David.  'She  is  a  witibered  branch  will  never  bear  fruit 
of  grace — a  scapegoat  gone  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
world,  to  carry  wi'  her,  as  I  trust,  the  sins  ci  our  little  congrega- 
tion. The  peace  of  the  warld  gang  wi'  her,  and  a  better  peace 
when  she  has  the  grace  to  turn  to  it !    If  die  is  of  His  elected, 
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Hia  ain  hour  will  oome.  What  would  her  mother  haye  said, 
that  £aQX>u8  and  memorable  matron,  Rebecca  M'Nanght^  whoee 
memoiy  is  like  a  flower  of  Bweet  Bavonr  in  Newbattle  and  a 
pot  of  frankincense  in  Lngton  f  But  be  it  aae ;  let  her  part — 
let  her  gang  her  gate — ^let  her  bite  on  her  ain  bridle.  The  Lord 
kens  His  time.  She  was  the  bairn  of  prayers,  and  may  not  prove 
an  utter  castaway.  But  never,  Jeanie — never  more  let  her 
name  be  spoken  between  yon  and  me.  She  hath  passed  from 
lis  like  the  brook  which  vanisheth  when  the  scunmer  waxeth 
warm,  as  patient  Job  saith ;  let  her  pass,  and  be  forgotten.' 

There  was  a  melanoholy  pause  which  followed  these  expres- 
sions. Jeanie  would  lain  have  asked  more  dreomstances  relating 
to  her  sister's  departure,  but  the  tone  of  her  father's  prohibition 
was  positive.  She  was  kbout  to  mention  her  intOTview  with 
Staunton  at  his  father's  rectory ;  but^  on  hastily  running  over 
the  particulaTS  in  her  memory,  die  thought  that^  on  the  whole, 
they  were  more  likely  to  aggravate  than  diminish  his  distress 
of  mind.  She  turned,  therefore,  the  discourse  from  this  painful 
subject,  resolving  to  suspend  farther  inquiry  until  she  should 
see  BuUer,  from  whom  she  expected  to  learn  the  particulars  of 
her  sister's  elopement. 

But  when  was  she  to  see  Butler)  was  a  question  she  could 
not  forbear  asking  herself,  especially  while  her  father,  as  if 
eager  to  escape  ^m  the  subject  of  his  youngest  daughter, 
pointed  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Dunbartonshire,  and  asking 
Jeanie  4f  it  werena  a  pleasant  abodef  declared  to  her  his 
intention  of  removing  his  earthly  tabemade  to  that  country, 
'in  respect  he  was  solicited  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
as  one  well  skilled  in  coimtiy  labour  and  a'  that  appertained 
to  flocks  and  herds,  to  superintend  a  store  farm  whilk  his  Grace 
had  taen  into  his  ain  hand  for  the  improvement  of  stock.' 

Jeanie's  heart  sunk  within  her  at  this  dedaiation.  'She 
allowed  it  was  a  goodly  and  {deasant  land,  and  sloped  bonnily 
to  the  western  sun ;  and  she  doubtedna  that  the  pasture  might 
be  very  gude,  for  the  grass  looked  green,  for  as  drouthy  as  the 
weather  had  been.  But  it  was  f^  frae  hame,  and  she  thought 
she  wad  be  often  thinking  on  the  bonny  spots  of  turf,  sae  fu'  of 
gowans  and  yellow  kingcups,  amang  the  Crags  at  St.  Leonard's.' 

'Dinna  speak  on't,  Jeanie,'  said  her  lather;  'I  wish  never 
to  hear  it  named  mair — ^that  is,  after  the  rouping  is  ower,  and 
the  bills  paid.  But  I  brought  a'  the  beasts  ower-bye  that  I 
thoughtye  wad  like  best.  There  is  Gowans,  and  there's  yourain 
brockit  cow,  and  the  wee  hawkit  ane,  that  ye  ca'd — I  needna  tell 
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ye  how  ye  oa'd  it;  bat  I  oonldna  bid  tfaem  eeU  the  petted 
oreataie»  though  the  sight  o't  may  aometimee  gie  qb  a  aair  heart : 
it's  no  the  poor  dumb  creatuxe's  &ult.  And  ane  or  twa  beasts 
mair  I  hae  reeerred,  and  I  caused  them  to  be  driven  before  the 
other  beastSi  that  men  might  say,  as  when  the  son  of  Jesae 
returned  from  battle^  ''  This  is  David's  spoiL'' ' 

Upon  more  particular  inquiry,  Jeanie  found  new  occasion  to 
admire  the  active  beneficence  of  her  friend  the  Duke  of  Ai^le. 
While  establishing  a  sort  of  experimental  farm  on  the  skirts  of 
his  immense  Highland  estatesi  he  had  been  acanewhat  at  a  loss 
to  find  a  proper  person  in  whom  to  vest  the  charge  of  it.  The 
conversation  his  Grace  had  upon  countiy  matters  with  Jeanie 
Deans  during  their  return  from  Richmond  had  impressed  him 
with  a  belief  that  the  father,  whose  experience  and  success  she 
so  frequently  quoted,  must  be  exactly  the  sort  of  person  whom 
he  wanted.  When  the  conditi<»i  annexed  to  ^e's  paxdon 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  David  Deans  would  choose  to 
change  his  place  of  residence,  this  idea  again  occurred  to  the 
Duke  more  strongly,  and  as  he  was  an  enthusiast  equally  in 
agriculture  and  in  bcnievolence^  he  imagined  he  was  serving  the 
purposes  of  both  when  he  wrote  to  the  gentleman  in  Edinburgh 
entrusted  with  his  afiOurs  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  David 
Deans,  cow-feeder,  and  so  forth,  at  St.  Leonard's  Crags;  and  if 
he  found  him  such  as  he  had  been  represented,  to  engage  him 
without  delay,  and  on  the  most  liberal  terma^  to  superintend  his 
fancy-farm  in  Dunbartonshire. 

The  proposal  was  made  to  old  David  by  the  gentleman  so 
commissioned  on  the  seccmd  day  after  his  daughter's  pardcm  had 
reached  Edinburgh.  His  resolution  to  leave  St.  Leonard's  had 
been  already  formed ;  the  honour  of  an  express  invitation  from 
the  Duke  of  Aigyle  to  superintend  a  department  where  so  mudi 
skill  and  diligence  was  required  was  in  itself  extremely  flatter- 
ing; and  the  more  so^  because  honest  David,  who  was  not  with- 
out an  excellent  opinion  of  his  own  talents,  persuaded  himself 
that^  by  accepting  this  cbaxge,  he  would  in  some  sort  repay  the 
great  favour  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Aigyle  feonily. 
The  appointments^  including  the  right  of  sufficient  gracing  for  a 
small  stock  of  his  own,  were  amply  liberal ;  and  David's  keen 
eye  saw  that  the  situation  was  ccuvenient  for  trafficking  to 
advantage  in  Highland  cattle.  There  was  risk  of  'hendbip' 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  hideed,  but  the  awful  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  would  be  a  great  security,  and  a  trifle  of 
black-mail  would,  David  was  aware,  assure  his  safety. 
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Still,  howerer,  there  were  two  poiiits  on  which  he  haggled. 
The  firat  was  tiie  ohancter  of  the  deigyxnan  with  whose 
worship  he  was  to  join;  aad  oq  this  delicate  point  he  reoeivedi 
aa  we  will  presently  show  the  leadeiv  perfect  satisfaction.  Ilie 
next  obstacle  was  the  condition  of  his  youngest  daughter, 
obliged  as  she  was  to  leave  Scotland  for  so  many  years. 

The  gentleman  of  the  law  smiled,  and  said,  *  There  was  no 
occasion  to  interpret  that  clause  very  strictly;  that  if  the 
young  woman  left  Scotland  for  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks, 
and  came  to  her  father's  new  residence  by  sea  from  the  western 
side  of  England,  nobody  would  know  of  her  arrival,  or  at  least 
nobody  who  had  either  the  right  or  inclination  to  give  her 
disturbance.  The  extensive  heritable  jurisdictions  of  ]ub  Grace 
excluded  the  interference  of  other  magistrates  with  those  living 
on  his  estates,  and  they  who  were  in  immediate  dependence  on 
him  would  receive  orders  to  give  the  young  woman  no  dis- 
turbance. Living  on  the  verge  of  the  Highlands,  she  mighty 
indeed,  be  said  to  be  out  of  Scotland,  l^t  i%  beyond  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  law  and  civilisation.' 

Old  Deans  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  reasoning ;  but 
the  elopement  of  Effie,  which  took  place  on  the  third  night 
after  her  liberation,  rendered  his  residence  at  St.  Leonard's  so 
detestable  to  him  that  he  closed  at  once  with  the  proposal 
which  had  been  made  him,  and  entered  with  pleasure  into  the 
idea  of  surprising  Jeanie,  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  Duke, 
to  ronder  the  change  of  residence  more  striking  to  her.  The 
Duke  had  apprised  Arohibald  of  these  ciroumstances,  with 
orders  to  act  according  to  the  instructicms  he  should  receive 
from  Edinburgh,  and  by  which  accordingly  he  was  directed  to 
bring  Jeanieto  RoMnerth. 

The  &ither  and  daughter  communicated  these  matters  to 
each  other,  now  stopping,  now  walking  slowly  towards  the 
Lodges  which  showed  itself  among  the  trees,  at  about  half  a 
mile's  distance  from  the  little  bay  in  which  they  had  landed. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  David  Deans  informed  his 
daughter,  with  somewhat  like  a  grim  smile,  which  was  the 
utmost  advance  he  ever  made  towiffds  a  mirthful  expression  of 
visage,  that  '  there  was  baith  a  worshipful  gentleman  and  ane 
reverend  gentleman  residing  therein.  The  worshipful  gentle- 
man was  his  honour  the  Laird  of  Knocktarlitie,  who  was  bailie 
of  the  lordship  under  the  Duke  of  Ar^le,  ane  Hieland  gentle- 
man, tarred  wi'  the  same  stick,'  Davm  doubted,  'as  mony  of 
them,  namely,  a  hasty  and  choleric  temper,  and  a  neglect  of 
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the  higher  things  that  belong  to  salvation,  and  also  a  gripinng 
unto  the  things  of  this  vorld,  without  muokle  distinction  of 
property;  but,  however,  ane  gude  hospitable  gentleman,  with 
whom  it  would  be  a  part  of  wisdom  to  live  on  a  g^de  under- 
standing ;  for  Hielandmen  were  hasty — ower  hasty.  As  for  the 
reyerend  person  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  he  was  candidate  by 
ftiTour  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  (for  David  would  not  for  the 
universe  have  called  him  presentee)  for  the  kirk  of  the  parish 
in  which  their  farm  was  situated,  and  he  was  likely  to  be 
highly  acceptable  unto  the  Christian  souk  of  the  parish,  who 
were  hungering  for  spiritual  manna,  having  been  fed  but  upon 
sour  Hieknd  sowens  by  Mr.  Duncan  MacDonou^t,  the  last 
minister,  who  began  the  morning  duly,  Sunday  and  Saturday, 
with  a  mutchkin  of  usquebaugh.  But  I  neisd  say  the  lees 
about  the  present  lad,'  said  David,  again  grimly  grimacing,  'as 
I  think  ve  may  hae  seen  him  afore ;  and  here  he  is  come  to 
meet  us. 

She  had  indeed  seen  him  before,  fbr  it  was  no  other  than 
Reuben  Butler  himself. 


^^ 


CHAPTER  XUII 

No  more  shalt  tkoa  behold  thy  aaatefa  faoe ; 
Thou  hast  already  had  her  last  embrace. 

EUgy  on  Mrs,  Anne  KUUgrew. 

This  seoond  Barpriae  bad  been  acoompliabed  for  Jeanie  Deans 
by  the  rod  of  the  same  benevolent  enchanter  whose  power 
had  transplanted  her  father  from  the  Crags  of  St.  Leonard's 
to  the  banks  of  the  Gare  Loch.  The  Duke  of  Ai^le  was 
not  a  person  to  forget  the  hereditary  debt  of  gratitude  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  grandfather  in  fayour 
of  the  grandson  of  old  Bible  Butler.  He  had  internally  re- 
solyed  to  provide  for  Reuben  Butler  in  this  kirk  of  Knock- 
tarlitiey  of  whidbi  the  incumbent  had  just  departed  this  life. 
Accordingly^  his  agent  received  the  necessary  instructions  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  qualifying  condition  always  that  the 
learning  and  character  of  Mr.  Butler  should  be  found  proper 
for  the  charge.  Upon  inquiry,  these  were  found  as  highly 
satisfactory  as  had  been  reported  in  the  case  of  David  Deans 
himself. 

By  this  preferment,  the  Duke  oi  Argyle  more  essentially 
benefited  his  friend  and  proUgie^  Jeanie,  than  he  himself  was 
aware  of,  since  he  contributed  to  remove  objections  in  her 
father's  mind  to  the  match,  which  he  had  no  idea  had  been  in 
existence. 

We  hiive  already  noticed  that  Deans  had  something  of  a  pre- 
judice against  Butler,  which  was,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  owing 
to  his  possessing  a  sort  of  consdonsness  that  the  poor  usher 
looked  with  eyes  of  afiection  upon  his  eldest  daughter.  This, 
in  David's  eyes,  was  a  sin  of  presumption,  even  although  it 
should  not.be  followed  by  any  overt  act  or  actual  proposal. 
But  the  lively  interest  which  Butler  had  displayed  in  his  dis- 
tresses since  Jeanie  set  forth  on  her  London  expedition,  and 
which,  therefore,  he  ascribed  to  personal  respect  for  himself 
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indiTidually,  had  greatlj  softened  the  feelingB  of  imtability 
with  which  David  had  aomethnes  regarded  him.  And,  -while 
he  was  in  this  good  disposition  towards  Butler,  another  in- 
cident took  place  which  had  great  influence  on  tiie  old  man's 
mind. 

So  soon  as  the  shock  of  Effie's  second  elopement  was  over,  it 
was  Deans's  early  care  to  collect  and  refund  to  the  Laird  ai 
Dumbiedikes  the  money  which  he  had  lent  for  Effie's  trial  and 
for  Jeanie's  trayelling  expenses.  The  Laird,  the  pony»  the 
cocked  hat^  and  the  tohaoco-pipe  had  not  been  seen  at  St. 
Leonard's  Crags  for  many  a  day ;  so  that^  in  order  to  pay  this 
debt^  David  was  under  the  necessity  of  repairing  in  person  to 
the  mansion  of  Dumbiedikes. 

He  found  it  in  a  state  of  unexpected  bustle.  There  were 
weikmen  pulling  down  some  of  the  old  hangings  and  replacing 
them  with  others^  altering,  repairing^  scrubbing,  painting,  and 
whitewashing.  There  was  no  knowing  the  old  house,  which 
hJbtd  been  so  long  the  mansion  of  sloth  and  sQence.  The  Laird 
himself  seemed  in  some  confusion,  and  his  reception,  though 
kind,  lacked  something  of  the  reverential  cordiality  with  which 
he  used  to  greet  David  Deans.  There  was  a  change  also,  David 
did  not  very  well  know  of  what  nature,  about  t^e  exterior  of 
this,  landed  proprietor — an  improvement  in  the  shape  of  his 
garments,  a  spruceness  in  the  air  with  which  they  were  put  on, 
that  were  both  novelties.  Even  the  old  hat  looked  smarter; 
the  cock  had  been  newly  {minted,  the  lace  had  been  refreshed, 
and  instead  of  slouching  backward  or  forward  on  the  Laird's 
head  as  it  happened  to  be  thrown  on,  it  was  adjusted  with 
a  knowing  incUnation  over  one  eye. 

David  Deans  opened  his  business  and  told  down  the  cash. 
Dumbiedikes  steadily  inclined  his  ear  to  the  one,  and  counted 
the  other  with  great  accuracy,  interrupting  Davic^  while  he  was 
talking  of  the  redemption  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  to  ask  him 
whether  he  did  not  think  one  or  two  of  the  guineas  looked 
rather  light.  When  he  was  satisfied  on  this  pointy  had  pocketed 
his  monev,  and  had  signed  a  receipt,  he  addressed  David  with 
some  little  hesitation — <  Jeanie  wad  be  writing  ye  something, 
gudemanf 

*  About  the  siller  Y '  replied  Davie.     '  Nae  doubt  she  did.' 

<  And  did  she  say  nae  mair  about  met'  asked  the  Laird. 

*Nae  mair  but  kind  and  Christian  wishes;  what  suld  she 
hae  said  f '  replied  David,  fully  expecting  that  the  Laird's  long 
courtship,  if  his  dangling  after  Jeanie  deserves  so  active  a  name, 
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was  now  ooming  to  a  point.  And  so  indeed  it  was^  bat  not  to 
that  ])oint  whieb  he  wished  or  expected. 

*  Aweel,  she  kens  her  ain  mind  best,  gudeman.  I  hae  made 
a  clean  house  o'  Jenny  Balchristie  and  her  niece.  The j  were  a 
bad  pack — stealed  meat  and  maiilt^  and  loot  the  carters  magg 
the  ooals.     Fm  to  be  married  the  mom,  and  kirkit  on  Sunday.' 

Whatever  David  felt»  he  was  too  proud  and  too  steady-minded 
to  show  any  unpleasant  sorprise  in  his  countenance  and  manner. 

'I  wuss  ye  happy,  sir,  through  Him  that  gies  happiness; 
marriage  is  an  honoiuible  state.' 

'And  I  am  weddilig  into  an  honourable  house,  David — the 
Laird  of  Lickpelfs  youngest  daughter;  she  sits  next  us  in  the 
kirk,  and  that's  the  way  I  came  to  think  on't.' 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  but  again  to  wish  the  Laird 
joy,  to  taste  a  cup  of  his  liquor,  and  to  walk  back  again  to  St. 
Leonard's,  musing  on  the  mutability  of  human  aflhirs  and  human 
resolutions.  The  expectation  that  one  day  or  other  Jeanie 
would  be  Lady  Dumbiedikes  had,  in  spite  of  himself,  kept'  a 
more  absolute  possession  of  David's  mind  than  he  himself  was 
aware  of.  At  least  it  had  hitherto  seemed  an  union  at  all  times 
within  his  daughter's  reach,  whenever  she  might  choose  to  give 
her  silent  lover  any  degree  of  encouragement^  and  now  it  was 
vanished  for  ever.  David  returned,  theief ore,  in  no  very  gracious 
humour  for  so  good  a  man.  He  was  angry  with  Jeanie  for  not 
having  encouraged  the  Laird ;  he  was  angiy  with  the  Laird  lor 
requiring  encouragement ;  and  he  was  angry  with  himself  for 
being  angty  at  all  on  the  occasion. 

Cha  his  return  he  found  the  gentleman  who  managed  the 
Duke  of  Aigyle's  affiurs  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  with  a 
view  to  completing  the  arrangement  between  them.  Thus,  after 
a  brief  repose,  he  was  obliged  to  set  off  anew  for  Edinburgh,  so 
that  old  May  Hettly  declared, '  That  a'  this  was  to  end  witii  the 
master  just  walking  himself  aff  his  feet' 

When  the  business  respecting  the  farm  had  been  talked  over 
and  arranged,  the  profesmonal  gentleman  acquainted  David 
Deans,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  concerning  the  state  of  public 
worship,  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Duke  to  put  an  ex- 
cellent young  clergyman  called  Reuben  Butler  into  the  parish, 
which  was  to  be  his  future  residence. 

'Reuben  Butler i'  exdaimed  David — 'Reuben  Butler,  the 
usher  at  Liberton  f ' 

'  The  very  same^'  said  the  Duke's  commissioner.  '  His  Grace 
has  heard  an  excellent  chaiaoter  of  him,  and  has  some  bereditaiy 
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obligatiooB  to  him  beeides ;  few  ministere  will  be  so  comfdrtable 
as  I  am  directed  to  make  Mr.  Butler.' 

'  Obligations  i  The  Duke  I  Obligations  to  Reuben  BuUer ! 
Reuben  Butler  a  placed  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ! '  ex- 
claimed David,  in  interminable  astonishment^  for  somehow  he 
had  been  led  by  the  bad  success  which  Butler  had  hitherto  met 
with  in  all  his  undertakings  to  consider  him  as  one  of  those 
stepsons  of  Fortune  whom  she  tieats  with  unceasing  rigour, 
and  ends  with  disinheriting  altogether. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  time  at  which  we  are  disposed  to  think 
so  highly  of  a  fnend  as  when  we  find  him  standing  higher 
than  we  expected  in  the  esteem  of  others.  When  assured  of 
the  reality  of  Butler's  change  of  prospects,  David  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  his  success  in  life,  which,  he  observed,  was 
entirely  owing  to  himself  (David).  '  I  advised  his  puir  grand- 
mother, who  was  but  a  silly  woman,  to  breed  him  up  to  the 
ministry ;  and  I  prophesied  that^  with  a  blessing  on  his  endea- 
vours, he  would  become  a  polished  shaft  in  the  temple.  He 
may  be  something  ower  proud  o'  his  carnal  learning,  but  a 
g^de  lad,  and  has  the  root  of  the  matter;  as  ministers  gang 
now,  where  yell  find  ane  better,  yell  find  ten  waur  than 
Reuben  Butler.' 

He  took  leave  of  the  man  of  business  and  walked  home- 
ward, forgetting  his  weariness  in  the  various  speculations  to 
which  this  wonderful  piece  of  intelligence  gave  rise.  Honest 
David  had  now,  like  other  great  men,  to  go  to  work  to  reconcile 
his  speculative  principles  with  existing  circumstances  j  and, 
like  other  great  men,  when  they  set  seriously  about  that  task, 
he  was  tolerably  successful. 

'Ought  Reuben  Butler  in  conscience  to  accept  of  this  prefer- 
ment in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  subject  (as  David  at  present 
thought  that  establishment  was)  to  ^e  Erastian  encroachments 
of  the  civil  power  V  This  was  the  leading  question,  and  he 
considered  it  carefully.  'The  Kirk  of  Sc^Jand  was  shorn  of 
its  beams,  and  deprived  of  its  full  artiUeiy  and  banners  of 
authority ;  but  still  it  contained  zealous  and  fructifying  pastors, 
Attentive  congregations,  and,  with  all  her  spots  ai^  blemishes, 
the  like  of  thu  kirk  was  nowhere  else  to  be  seen  upon  earth.' 

David's  doubts  had  been  too  many  and  too  critical  to  permit 
him  ever  unequivocally  to  unite  himself  with  any  of  the  dis- 
senters, who,  upon  various  accounts,  absolutely  seceded  from 
the  national  church.  He  had  often  joined  in  communism  with 
such  of  the  established  clergy  as  approached  nearest  to  the  old 
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model  and  prinoiideB  of  1640.  And  although 
there  were  many  things  to  be  amended  in  that  syBtem,  yet  he 
remembered  that  he,  David  Deans,  had  himself  ever  been  a 
humble  pleader  for  the  good  old  cause  in  a  legal  way,  but 
without  rushing  into  right-hand  ezcesseSi  divisionB,  and  separa- 
tions. But,  as  an  enemy  to  separation,  he  might  join  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship  with  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
in  its  present  Jttiodel.  Ergo^  Beuben  Butler  might  take  pos- 
sesaion  of  the  parish  of  Knocktarlitie  without  forfeiting  his 
friendship  or  fayour — Q.  £.  D.  But^  secondly,  came  the  trying 
point  of  lay  patronage^  which  Dayid  Deans  had  ever  maintained 
to  be  a  coming  in  by  the  window  and  over  the  wall,  a  cheating 
and  starving  the  souls  of  a  whole  parish,  for  the  purpose  of 
clothing  the  back  and  filling  the  belly  of  the  incumbent. 

This  presentation,  therafore,  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
whatever  was  the  worth  and  high  chanuster  of  that  nobleman, 
was  a  limb  of  the  brasen  image,  a  portion  of  the  evil  thing, 
and  with  no  kind  of  consistency  could  David  bend  his  mind  to 
favour  such  a  transaction.  But  if  the  parishioners  themselves 
joined  in  a  general  call  to  Beuben  Butler  to  be  their  pastor,  it 
did  not  seem  quite  so  evident  that  the  existence  of  this  unhappy 
presentation  was  a  reason  for  his  refusing  them  the  comforts 
of  his  doctrine.  If  the  presbytery  admitted  him  to  the  kirk 
in  virtue  rather  of  that  act  of  patronage  than  of  the  general 
call  of  the  congregation,  that  might  be  their  error,*  and  David 
allowed  it  was  a  heavy  one.  But  if  Reuben  Butler  accepted  of 
the  cure  as  tendered  to  him  by  those  whom  he  was  cdlled  to 
teach,  and  who  had  expressed  themselves  desirous  to  learn, 
David,  after  considering  and  reconsidering  the  matter,  came, 
through  the  great  virtue  of  '  if,'  to  be  ol  (pinion  that  he  might 
safely  so  act  in  that  matter. 

There  remained  a  third  stumbling-block — the  oaths  to 
government  exacted  from  the  established  clergymen,  in  which 
Uiey  acknowledge  an  Erastian  king  and  parliament^  and  homolo- 
gate the  incorporating  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
through  which  the  latter  kingdom  had  become  part  and  por- 
tion of  the  former,  wherein  Prelacy,  the  sister  of  Popery,  had 
made  fast  her  throne  and  elevated  the  horns  of  her  mitre. 
These  were  symptoms  of  defection  which  had  often  made  David 
cry  out>  'My  bowels — ^my  bowels!  I  am  pained  at  the  very 
heart  1 '  And  he  remembered  that  a  godly  Bow-head  matrcm 
had  been  carried  out  of  the  Tolbooth  Church  in  a  swoon,  beyond 
the  reach  of  brandy  and  burnt  f eathersy  merely  on 
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these  fearful  wordfl,  <  It  is  enacted  by  the  hotiB  spiritual  and 
temporal,'  pronounced  from  a  Scottish  pulpit^  in  the  proem 
to  liie  Porteous  proclamation.  These  oaths  were,  therefore^ 
a  deep  compliance  and  dire  abomination — a  sin  and  a  snare, 
and  a  danger  and  a  defection.  But  this  shibboleth  was  not 
always  exacted.  Ministers  had  respect  to  their  own  tender 
consciences  and  those  of  their  brethren ;  and  it  was  not  till  a 
later  period  that  the  reins  of  discipline  were  taken  up  tight  by 
the  General  Assemblies  and  presbyteries.  The  peacemaking 
particle  came  again  to  David's  assistance.  If  an  incumbent 
was  not  called  upon  to  make  such  compliances,  and  if  he  got  a 
right  entry  into  the  church  without  intrusion,  and  by  orderly 
appointment^  why,  upon  the  whole,  David  Deans  came  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  said  incumbent  might  lawfully  enjoy  the 
spirituality  and  temporality  of  the  cure  of  souls  at  Knocktar- 
litie,  with  stipmid,  manse,  glebe,  and  all  thereunto  appertaining. 

The  best  and  most  upright-minded  men  are  so  strongiLy  inr 
fluenced  by  existing  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  somewhat 
cruel  to  inquire  too  nearly  what  weight  paternal  aflfection  gave 
to  these  ingenious  trains  of  reasoning.  Let  David  Deans's 
situation  be  considered.  He  was  just  deprived  of  one  daughter, 
and  his  eldest^  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  was  cut  off,  by  the 
sudden  resolution  of  Dumbiedikes,  from  the  high  hope  which 
David  had  entertained  that  she  might  one  day  be  mistress  of 
that  fair  Ictdship.  Just  while  this  disappointment  was  bearing 
heavy  on  his  spirits,  Butler  comes  before  his  imagination — no 
longer  the  half-starved  threadbare  usher,  but  bit  and  sleek 
and  fair,  the  beneficed  minister  of  Enocktarlitie^  beloved  by 
his  congregation,  exoinplary  in  his  life,  powerful  in  his 
doctrine,  doing  the  duty  of  the  kirk  as  never  Highland  min- 
ister did  it  before,  turning  sinners  as  a  colley  dog  turns  sheep^ 
a  &vourite  of  the  Duke  of  Ai^le^  and  drawing  a  stipend 
of  eight  hundred  punds  Scots  and  four  chalders  of  victuaL 
Here  was  a  match  making  up,  in  David's  mind,  in  a  tenfold 
d^^ree,  the  disappointment  in  the  case  of  Dumbiedikes,  in  so 
far  as  the  goodman  of  St.  Leonard's  held  a  powerful  minister 
in  much  greater  admiration  than  a  mere  landed  proprietor.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him,  as  an  additional  reason  in  favour  of  the 
match,  that  Jeanie  might  herself  have  some  choice  in  the  matter; 
for  the  idea  of  consulting  her  feelings  never  once  entered  into 
the  honest  man's  head,  any  more  ihan  the  possibility  that  her 
inclination  might  perhaps  differ  from  his  own. 

The  result  of  his  meditations  was,  that  he  was  called  upon 
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to  take  the  management  of  the  whole  affidr  into  his  own  hand, 
and  giye^  if  it  should  be  found  posaible  without  sinful  com- 
pliance,  or  backsliding,  or  defection  ol  any  kind,  a  worthy 
pastor  to  the  kirk  of  ^ocktarlitie.  Accordingly,  by  the  intei> 
Tcntion  of  the  honest  dealer  in  butter-milk  who  dwelt  in 
Liberton,  David  summoned  to  his  presence  Reuben  Butler. 
Even  from  this  worthy  messenger  he  was  unable  to  conceal 
certain  swelling  emotions  of  dignity,  insomuch  that>  when  the 
carter  had  communicated  his  message  to  the  usher,  he  added, 
that '  Certainly  the  gudeman  of  St.  Leonard's  had  some  grand 
news  to  tell  him,  for  he  was  as  uplifted  as  a  midden-cook  upon 
pattens.' 

Butler,  it  may  readily  be  conceiyed,  immediately  obeyed 
the  summons.  His  was  a  plain  character,  in  which  wordi  and 
good  sense  and  simplicity  were  the  principal  ingredients;  but 
loye^  on  this  occasion,  gave  him  a  certain  degree  of  address. 
He  had  receiyed  an  intimation  of  the  fayour  designed  him  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  what  feelings  those  only  can  conceiye 
who  haye  experienced  a  sudden  prospect  of  b^ng  raised  to 
indepoidence  and  respect,  from  penuiy  and  toiL  He  resolyed, 
howeyer,  that  the  old  man  should  retain  all  the  consequence 
of  bein^  in  his  own  opinion,  the  first  to  communicate  the  im- 
portant intelligence.  At  the  same  time,  he  also  determined 
that  in  the  expected  conference  he  would  permit  Dayid  Deans 
to  expatiate  at  length  upon  the  proposal  in  all  its  bearingSi 
without  irritating  him  eitiier  by  interruption  or  contradiction. 
This  last  plan  was  the  most  prudent  he  could  have  adopted ; 
because,  idthough  there  were  many  doubts  which  Dayid  Deans 
could  himself  dear  up  to  his  own  satisfaction,  yet  he  might 
haye  been  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  the  solution  of  any 
other  person ;  and  to  engage  him  in  an  argument  would  haye 
been  certain  to  confirm  hun  at  once  and  for  eyer  in  the  opinion 
which  Butler  chanced  to  impugn* 

He  receiyed  his  friend  with  an  appearance  of  important 
gprayity,  which  real  misfortune  had  long  compelled  him  to  lay 
aside,  and  which  belonged  to  those  days  of  awful  authority  in 
which  he  predominated  oyer  Widow  Butler,  and  dictated  the 
mode  of  cultivating  the  crofts  at  Beersheba.  He  made  known  to 
Beuben  with  great  prolixity  the  prospect  of  his  changing  his 
present  residence  for  the  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Aisle's  stock 
farm  in  Dtmbartonshire,  and  enumerated  the  various  advantages 
of  the  situation  with  obvious  self-congratulation;  but  assured  the 
patient  hearer  that  nothing  had  so  much  moved  him  to  accept- 
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anoe  as  the  Bense  '  That»  b j  his  skill  in  bestial,  he  oould  render 
the  most  important  servioes  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle^ 
to  whom,  in  the  late  unhappy  circumstance  (here  a  tear 
dimmed  tiie  sparkle  of  pride  in  the  old  man's  eye),  he  bad  been 
sae  muokle  obliged.  To  put  a  rude  Hielandman  into  sic  a 
chaige,'  he  continued,  *  what  could  be  expected  but  that  he  sold 
be  sic  a  chiefest  herdsman  as  wicked  Doeg  the  Edomite;  whereas, 
while  this  grey  head  is  to  the  fore,  not  a  dute  o'  them  but  sail  be 
as  weel  cajred  for  as  if  they  were  the  &tted  kine  of  Pharaoh. 
And  now,  Reuben,  lad,  seeing  we  maun  remove  our  tent  to  a 
strange  country,  ye  will  be  casting  a  dolefu'  look  after  us,  and 
thinking  with  whom  ye  are  to  hold  coimoU  anent  your  govern- 
ment in  thae  slippery  and  backsliding  times ;  and  nae  doubt 
remembering  that  the  auld  man,  David  Deans,  was  made  the 
instrument  to  bring  you  out  of  the  mire  of  schism  and  heresy, 
wherein  your  father's  house  delighted  to  wallow ;  af ten  aJao^  nae 
doubt^  when  ye  are  pressed  wi'  ensnaring  trials  and  tentations 
and  heart-plagues,  you,  that  are  like  a  recruit  that  is  marching^ 
for  the  first  time  to  the  took  of  drum,  will  miss  the  auld,  bauld, 
and  experienced  veteran  soldier  that  has  felt  the  brunt  of  mony 
a  foul  day,  and  heard  the  bullets  whistle  as  aften  as  he  has  hairs 
left  on  hut  auld  pow.' 

It  is  very  possible  that  Butler  might  internally  be  of  opinion 
that  the  reflection  on  his  ancestor's  peculiar  tenets  might  have 
been  spared,  or  that  he  might  be  presumptuous  enou^  even  to 
think  that^  at  his  years  and  with  his  own  lights,  he  might  be 
able  to  hold  his  course  without  the  pilotage  of  honest  David  But 
he  only  replied  by  expressing  his  regret  that  anything  should 
separate  hun  from  an  ancient^  tried,  and  affectionate  Mend. 

'  But  how  can  it  be  helped,  man  I '  said  David,  twisting  his 
features  into  a  sort  of  smile — '  how  can  we  help  it  t  I  trow  ye 
oanna  tell  me  that.  Ye  maun  leave  that  to  itber  folk — to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  me,  Reuben.  It's  a  gude  thing  to  hae 
friends  in  this  warld;  how  muckle  better  to  hae  an  interest 
beyond  it ! '  And  David,  whose  piety,  though  not  always  quite 
rational,  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  habitual  and  fervent^  looked 
reverentially  upward,  and  paused. 

Mr.  Butler  intimated  the  pleasure  with  which  he  would  receive 
his  friend's  advice  on  a  subject  so  important^  and  David  resumed. 

'What  think  ye  now,  Reuben,  of  a  kirk — a  regular  kirk 
under  the  present  establishment )  Were  sic  ofiered  to  ye,  wad 
ye  be  free  to  accept  it,  and  under  whilk  provisions!  I  am 
speaking  but  by  way  of  query.' 
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Batler  replied,  'That  if  suoh  a  prospect  were  held  out  to 
him,  he  would  probably  first  consult  whether  he  was  likely  to 
be  useful  to  the  parish  he  should  be  called  to ;  aad  if  there 
appeared  a  fair  prospect  of  his  proving  so^  his  friend  must  be 
aware  that,  in  every  other  pomt  of  view,  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  for  him.' 

'Right,  Reuben — ^very  right,  lad,'  answered  the  monitor, 
'your  ain  conscience  is  the  fiiBt  thing  to  be  satisfied ;  for  how 
sail  he  teach  others  that  has  himsell  sae  ill  learned  the  Scrip- 
tures as  to  grip  for  the  lucre  of  foul  earthly  preferment,  sic  as 
gear  and  manse,  money  and  victual,  that  which  is  not  his  in  a 
spiritual  sense;  or  wha  makes  his  kirk  a  stalking-horse,  from 
behind  which  he  may  tak  aim  at  his  stipend )  But  I  look  for 
better  things  of  you ;  and  specially  ye  maun  be  minded  not  to 
act  altogether  on  your  ain  judgment,  for  therethrough  comes 
eair  mistakes,  backslidings,  and  defections  on  the  left  and  on 
the  right.  If  there  were  sic  a  day  of  trial  put  to  you,  Reuben, 
you,  who  are  a  young  lad,  although  it  may  be  ye  are  gifted  wi' 
the  carnal  tongues,  and  those  wbilk  were  spoken  at  Rome, 
whilk  is  now  the  seat  of  the  scarlet  abomination,  and  by  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  as  foolishness,  yet  natheless 
ye  may  be  entreated  by  your  weel-wisher  to  take  the  ooiinsel 
of  those  prudent  and  resolved  and  weather-withstanding  pro- 
fessors wha  hae  kenn'd  what  it  was  to  lurk  on  banks  and  in 
mosses,  in  bogs  and  in  caverns,  and  to  risk  the  peril  of  the 
head  rather  than  renunce  the  honesty  of  the  heart.' 

Butler  replied,  'That  certainly,  possessing  such  a  friend  as 
he  hoped  and  trusted  he  had  in  the  goodman  himself,  who  had 
seen  so  many  changes  in  the  preceding  century,  he  should  be 
much  to  blame  if  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  experience  and 
friendly  counseL' 

'Eneugh  said-— eneugh  said,  Reuben,'  said  David  Deans, 
with  internal  exultation ;  '  and  say  that  ye  were  in  the  predica- 
ment whereof  I  hae  spoken,  of  a  surety  I  would  deem  it  my 
duty  to  gang  to  the  root  o'  the  matter,  and  lay  bare  to  you  the 
ulcers  and  imposthumes,  and  the  sores  and  the  leprosies,  of 
this  our  time,  dying  aloud  and  sparing  not.' 

David  Deans  was  now  in  his  element.  He  commenced  his 
examination  of  the  doctrines  and  belief  of  the  Christian  Church 
with  the  very  Culdees,  from  whom  he  passed  to  John  Knox ; 
from  John  Knox  to  the  recusants  in  James  the  Sixth's  time — 
Bruce,  Black,  Blair,  Livingstone;  from  them  to  the  brief,  and 
at  length  triumphant,  period  of  the  Presbyterian  Church's 
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BplendooTy  until  it  mm  oyemin  by  the  English  Independents. 
Then  followed  the  dismal  times  of  Prelacj,  the  indulgaaoes^ 
seven  in  number,  with  all  their  shades  and  bearings,  until  he 
arriyed  at  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Seoond,  in  whidi  be 
himself  had  been,  in  his  own  mind«  neither  an  obsoure  actor 
nor  an  obscure  sufierer.  Then  was  Butler  doomed  to  hear  the 
most  detailed  and  annotated  edition  of  what  he  had  so  often 
heard  before — ^Dayid  Desna's  oonfinement,  namely,  in  the  iron 
cage  in  the  Canongate  tolbooth,  and  the  cause  thereof. 

We  should  be  yery  unjust  to  our  friend  David  Deans  if  we 
should  *  pretennit^'  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  narratiye  whidi 
he  held  essential  to  his  fame.  A  drunken  trooper  of  the  Boyal 
Guards^  Fnoicis  Gordon  by  name^  had  chased  fiye  or  six  of  the 
skulking  WhigSi  among  whom  was  our  friend  Dayid ;  and  after 
he  had  compelled  them  to  stand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  brawling 
with  them,  one  of  their  number  fired  a  pocket-pistol  and  shot 
him  dead.  Dayid  used  to  sneer  and  shake  his  head  when  any 
one  asked  him  whether  A0  had  been  the  instrument  of  remoying 
this  wicked  persecutor  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  the 
merit  of  the  deed  lay  between  him  and  his  friend,  Patrick 
Walker,  the  pedlar,  whose  works  he  was  so  fond  of  quoting. 
Neither  of  them  cared  directly  to  claim  the  merit  of  mlencing 
Mr.  Francis  Gordon  of  the  Life  Guards,  there  being  some  wild 
cousins  of  his  about  Edinburgh,  who  might  haye  been  even  yet 
addicted  to  reyenge,  but  yet  neither  of  them  chose  to  disown 
or  yield  to  the  other  the  merit  of  this  actiye  defence  of  their 
rel^ous  rights.  Dayid  said,  that  if  he  had  fired  a  pistol  then, 
it  was  what  he  neyer  did  after  or  before.  And  as  for  Mr. 
Patrick  Walker,  he  has  left  it  upon  record  that  his  great 
surprise  was  that  so  small  a  pistol  could  kill  so  big  a  man. 
These  are  the  words  of  that  yenerable  biographer,  whose  trade 
had  not  taught  him  by  experience  that  an  inch  was  as  good  as 
an  ell :  'He  (Francis  Gordon)  got  a  shot  in  his  head  out  of 
a  pocket-pistot  rather  fit  for  diyerting  a  boy  than  killing  such 
a  furious,  mad,  brisk  man,  which  notwithstanding  kiUed  him 
desd!'« 

Upon  the  extensiye  foundation  which  the  history  of  the  kirk 
afforded,  during  its  diort-liyed  triumph  and  long  tribulation, 
Dayid,  with  length  of  breath  and  of  narratiye  which  would 
haye  astounded  any  one  but  a  loyer  of  his  daughter,  proceeded 
to  lay  down  his  own  rules  for  guiding  the  conscience  of  his 
friend  as  an  aspirant  to  serye  in  the  ministry.      Upon  this 

*  See  Death  of  Fhuudi  Gordon.    Note  88. 
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subject  the  good  man  went  through  sneh  a  Tariety  of  nice  and 
oasuistical  problems,  supposed  so  many  extreme  eases,  made  the 
distinctionB  so  critical  uid  nice  betwixt  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  hand,  betwixt  compliance  and  defection,  holding  back  and 
stepping  aside,  slipping  and  stumbling,  snai^  and  eirors,  that  at 
length,  after  having  limited  the  path  of  truth  to  a  mathematical 
line,  he  was  brought  to  the  broad  admission  that  each  man's 
conscience,  after  he  had  gained  a  certain  view  of  the  difficult 
navigation  which  he  was  to  encounter,  would  be  the  best  guide 
for  bis  pilotage.  He  stated  the  examples  and  arguments  for 
and  against  1^  acceptance  of  a  kirk  on  the  present  reyolution 
model  with  much  more  impartiality  to  Butler  than  he  had  been 
able  to  place  them  before  his  own  view.  And  he  concluded, 
that  his  young  friend  ought  to  think  upon  these  things,  and  be 
guided  by  the  voice  of  his  own  conscience,  whether  he  could 
take  such  an  awful  trust  as  the  charge  of  souls,  without  doiog 
injury  to  his  own  internal  conviction  of  what  is  right  or  wrong. 

When  David  had  finished  Ids  veiy  long  harangue,  which 
was  only  interrupted  by  monosyllables,  or  Uttle  more,  on  the 
part  of  Butler,  the  orator  himself  was  greatly  astonished  to  find 
that  the  conclusion  at  which  he  very  naturally  wished  to  arrive 
seemed  much  less  decisively  attained  than  when  he  had  argued 
the  case  in  his  own  mind. 

In  this  particular  David's  current  of  thinking  and  speaking 
only  illustrated  the  very  important  and  genml  proposition 
concerning  the  excellence  of  the  publicity  of  debate.  For,  under 
the  influence  of  any  partial  feeling,  it  is  certain  that  most  men 
can  more  easily  reconcile  themselves  to  any  favourite  measure 
when  agitating  it  in  their  own  mind  than  when  obliged  to 
expose  its  merits  to  a  third  party,  when  the  necessity  of  seem- 
lag  impartial  procures  for  the  opposite  arguments  a  much  more 
fair  statement  tlian  that  which  he  affiirds  it  in  tacit  meditation. 
Having  finished  what  he  had  to  say,  David  thought  himself 
obliged  to  be  more  explicit  in  point  of  fact,  and  to  explain  that 
this  was  no  hypothetical  case,  but  one  on  which,  by  Ins  own 
influence  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Beuben  Butler  would 
soon  be  called  to  decide. 

It  was  even  with  something  like  apprehension  that  David 
Deans  heard  Butler  announce,  in  return  to  this  communication, 
that  he  would  take  that  night  to  consider  on  what  he  had  said 
with  such  kind  intentions,  and  return  him  an  answer  the  next 
morning.  The  feelings  of  the  lather  mastered  David  on  this 
occasion.    He  pressed  BuUer  to  spend  the  evening  with  hinu 
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He  produoed,  most  unusual  at  his  meals^  <md,  nay,  two  battles 
of  aged  strong  ale.  He  spoke  of  his  daughter— of  her  meritB!^ 
her  housewifely,  her  thrift,  her  afieotion.  He  led  Butler  ao 
decidedly  up  to  a  dedaiation  of  his  feelings  towards  Jeanie^ 
that,  before  nightfall,  it  was  distinctly  understood  she  was  to 
be  the  bride  of  Reuben  Butler ;  and  if  they  thought  it  indelicate 
to  abridge  the  period  of  deliberation  whioh  Reuben  had  stipii- 
lated,  it  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  understood  betwixt  them 
that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  his  becoming  minist^sr  of 
Knocktarlitie,  providing  the  congregation  were  as  willing  to 
accept  of  him  as  the  Duke  to  grant  him  the  presentatioii. 
The  matter  of  the  oaths,  they  agreed,  it  was  time  enough  to 
dispute  about  whenever  the  shibboleth  should  be  tendered. 

Many  arrangements  were  adopted  that  evening,  which  were 
af terwuds  ripened  by  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Aigyle's 
man  of  business,  who  entrusted  Deans  and  Butler  with  the 
benevolent  wish  of  his  principal  that  they  should  all  meet  with 
Jeanie,  on  her  return  from  England,  at  the  Duke's  hunting- 
lodge  in  Roseneath. 

This  retrospect,  so  far  as  the  placid  loves  of  Jeanie  Deans 
and  Reuben  Butler  are  concerned,  forms  a  full  eiq^kmation  of 
the  preceding  narrative  up  to  their  meeting  on  Uie  island  as 
already  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

'  I  come,*  he  said,  'my  love,  my  life, 
And — natare's  dearest  name — my  wife. 
Thy  ikther's  house  and  Mends  resign, 
^y  home,  my  friends,  my  sire,  are  thine.* 

LOOAK. 

The  meeting  of  Jeanie  and  Butler,  under  circumstanoeB  promis- 
ing to  crown  an  affection  so  long  delayed,  was  rather  affecting 
from  its  simple  sincerity  than  horn  its  imcommon  vehemence 
of  feeling.  David  Deans,  whose  practice  was  sometimes  a  little 
different  from  his  theory,  appalled  them  at  first  by  giving  them 
the  opinion  of  sundiy  of  the  suffering  preachers  and  champions 
of  his  younger  days,  that  marriage,  though  bonoxuable  by  the 
laws  of  Scripture,  was  yet  a  state  over-rashly  coveted  by  pro- 
fessors, and  specifiJly  by  young  ministers,  whose  desire,  he  said, 
was  at  whiles  too  inordinate  for  kirks,  stipends,  and  wives, 
which  had  frequently  occasioned  over-ready  compliance  with 
the  general  defections  of  the  times.  He  endeavoiued  to  make 
them  aware  also^  that  hasty  wedlock  had  been  the  bane  of  many 
a  savoury  professor ;  that  the  unbelieving  wife  had  too  often 
reversed  the  text,  and  perverted  the  believing  husband;  that 
when  the  famous  Donald  Caigill,  being  then  hiding  in  Lee  Wood, 
in  Lanarkshire,  it  being  <  killing  time,'  did,  upon  importunity, 
many  Robert  Marshal  of  Stany  Shaw,  he  had  thus  expressed 
himself:  'What  hath  induced  Robert  to  many  this  woman! 
Her  m  will  overcome  his  good ;  he  will  not  keep  the  way  long : 
his  thriving  days  are  done.'  To  the  sad  accomplishment  of 
which  prophecy  David  said  he  was  himself  a  living  witness,  for 
Robert  Marshal,  having  fallen  into  foul  compliances  with  the 
enemy,  went  home,  and  heard  the  curates,  declined  into  other 
steps  of  defection,  and  became  lightly  esteemed.  Indeed,  he 
observed  that  the  great  upholders  of  the  standard,  Caigill, 
Peden,  Cameron,  and  Renwick,  had  less  delight  in  tying  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  than  in  any  other  piece  of  their  ministerial 
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work ;  and  although  they  would  neither  diwBnadft  the  partieB 
nor  refuse  their  office,  they  oonsidered  the  being  called  to  it  as 
an  evidence  of  indifFerence  on  the  part  of  those  between  whom 
it  was  solemnised  to  the  many  grieyous  things  of  the  day. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  Liiriage  Wa  snaie  imto 
many,  Dayid  was  of  opinion,  as,  indeed,  he  had  showed  in  his 
practice,  '  that  it  was  in  itself  honourable^  especially  if  times 
were  such  that  honest  men  could  be  secure  against  being  shot» 
hanged,  or  banished,  and  had  ane  competent  liyelihood  to  main- 
tain themselyes  and  those  that  might  come  after  them.  And, 
therefore,'  as  he  concluded  something  abruptly,  addressing 
Jeanie  and  BuUer,  who,  with  faces  as  h^h-ooloured  as  crimson, 
had  been  listening  to  his  lengthened  aigument  for  and  against 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony, '  I  will  leaye  ye  to  your  ain  czaoks.' 

As  their  priyate  conyersation,  howeyer  interesting  to  them- 
selyes, might  probably  be  yery  little  so  to  the  reader,  so  far  as 
it  respected  their  present  feelings  and  future  prospects,  we  shall 
pass  it  oyer,  and  only  mention  the  information  which  Jeanie 
receiyed  from  Butler  concerning  her  sister^s  elopement^  which 
contained  many  particulara  that  she  had  been  unable  to  extract 
from  her  father. 

Jeanie  learned,  therefore,  that  for  three  days  after  her  pardon 
had  arriyed,  Effie  had  been  the  izmiate  of  her  father's  house  at 
St.  Leonard's;  that  the  interyiews  betwixt  Dayid  and  his 
erring  child  which  had  taken  place  before  she  was  liberated 
from  prison  had  been  touching  in  the  extreme;  but  Butler 
could  not  suppress  his  opinion  that^  when  he  was  freed  from 
the  apprehension  of  losing  her  in  a  manner  so  horrible,  her 
father  had  tightened  the  bands  of  discipline,  so  as,  in  some 
degree,  to  gall  the  feelings  and  aggravate  the  irritability  of  a 
spirit  uatuially  impatient  and  petulant,  and  now  doubly  so  from 
the  sense  of  merited  disgrace. 

On  the  third  nighty  Effie  disappeared  from  St.  Leonaid'a, 
leaving  no  intimation  whatever  of  the  route  she  had  taken. 
Butler,  however,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  with  much 
trouble  traced  her  towards  a  little  landing-place,  formed  by  a 
small  brcx>k  which  enters  the  sea  ))etwixt  Muraelburgh  and 
Edinburgh.  This  place,  which  has  been  since  made  into  a  small 
harbour,  surrounded  by  many  viUas  and  lodging-houses,  is  now 
termed  PortobeUo.  At  this  time  it  was  surrounded  by  a  waste 
common,  covered  with  furse,  and  un&equented,  save  by  fishing- 
boats,  and  now  and  then  a  smuggling  lugger.  A  vessel  of  this 
description  had  been  hovering  in  the  firth  at  the  time  of  Effie's 
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elopement^  and,  aa  Batler  aaoertaiiied,  a  boat  had  oome  aabore 
in  the  evening  on  whioh  the  fugitiye  had  diaappeared,  and  had 
oarried  on  board  a  fenuJe.  As  the  yeBsel  made  «dl  inunediately, 
and  landed  no  part  of  their  caigo^  there  seemed  litUo  doubt 
that  they  were  aocomplioes  of  (he  notorious  Bobertson,  and  that 
the  vessel  had  only  ocnne  into  the  Firth  to  carry  off  his  pap- 
amour. 

This  was  made  dear  by  a  letter  which  Butler  himself  soon 
afterwards  received  by  post,  signed  '  K  D.,'  but  without  bearing 
any  date  of  place  or  tima  It  was  miserably  ill  written  and 
spelt;  sea-sickness  having  apparently  aided  the  derangement 
of  Effie's  vezy  irregular  orthography  and  mode  of  expression. 
In  this  efMstle,  however,  as  in  all  that  that  unfortunate  girl 
said  or  did,  there  was  something  to  praise  as  well  as  to  blame. 
She  said  in  her  letter,  'That  she  could  not  endure  that  her 
father  and  her  sister  should  go  into  banishment,  or  be  partakers 
of  her  ehasDfd ;  that  if  her  burden  was  a  heavy  one,  it  was  of 
her  own  binding,  and  she  had  the  more  right  to  bear  it  alone ; 
that  in  future  ihej  could  not  be  a  comfort  to  her,  or  she  to 
them,  since  every  hok  and  word  of  her  father  put  her  in  mind 
of  her  transgression,  and  was  like  to  drive  her  mad ;  that  she 
had  nearly  lost  her  judgment  during  the  three  days  she  was 
at  St.  Leonard's :  her  father  meant  weel  by  her,  and  all  men, 
but  he  did  not  know  the  dreadful  pain  he  gave  her  in  casting 
up  her  sins.  If  Jeanie  had  been  at  hame,  it  might  hae  dune 
better ;  Jeanie  was  ane,  like  the  angels  in  heaven,  that  rather 
weep  for  sinners  than  reckon  their  transgressions.  But  she 
should  never  see  Jeanie  oaj  mair,  and  that  was  the  thought 
that  gave  her  the  sairest  heart  of  a'  that  had  come  and  gane 
yet.  On  her  bended  knees  would  she  pray  for  Jeanie,  night 
and  day,  baith  for  what  she  had  done  and  what  she  had  scorned 
to  do  in  her  behalf ;  for  what  a  thought  would  it  have  been  to 
her  at  that  moment  o'  time^  if  that  upright  creature  had  made 
a  fault  to  save  her !  She  desired  her  father  would  give  Jeanie 
a'  the  gear — ^her  ain  (ue,  Effie's)  mother's  and  a'.  She  had  made 
a  deed  giving  up  her  right,  and  it  was  in  Mr.  Novit's  hand. 
Warld's  gear  was  henceforward  the  least  of  her  care,  nor  was 
it  likely  to  be  muckle  her  mister.  She  hoped  this  would  make 
it  easy  for  her  sister  to  settle';  and  immediately  after  this 
expression,  she  wished  Butler  himself  all  good  things,  in  return 
for  his  kindness  to  her.  '  For  herself'  she  said, '  she  kenn'd  her 
lot  would  be  a  waesome  ane,  but  it  was  of  her  own  framing,  sae 
she  desired  the  lees  pity.    But,  for  her  friends'  satisfootlon,  she 
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wiihed  them  to  know  that  she  was  gammae  ill  gate;  that  they 
who  had  done  her  nuunt  wrong  were  now  willing  to  do  her  what 
jnatice  was  in  their  power;  and  she  would,  in  some  warldlj 
respoetSi  he  far  better  off  than  she  deserved.  Bat  she  desired 
her  fjamily  to  remain  satisfied  with  this  asBanuioe,  and  gire 
themselyes  no  trouble  in  making  farther  inquiries  after  her.' 

To  David  Deans  and  to  Butler  this  letter  gave  veiy  little 
oomfort;  for  what  was  to  be  ezpeoted  from  tUs  unfortunate 
gM's  uniting  her  fate  to  that  of  a  oharaoter  so  notorious  as 
Robertson,  who  they  readily  guessed  was  alluded  to  in  the  last 
sentence^  excepting  that  idie  should  become  the  partner  and 
victim  of  his  future  crimesf  Jeanie,  who  knew  George  Staunton's 
oharaoter  and  real  rank,  saw  her  sister's  situation  under  a  ray 
of  better  hope.  Sbe  augured  well  of  the  haste  he  had  shown 
to  reclaim  his  interest  in  Effie,  and  she  trusted  he  had  made 
herhiswife.  If  so,  it  seemed  improbaUe  that^  with  hisexpeoted 
fortune  and  high  connexions,  he  should  again  resume  the  life 
of  criminal  adventure  which  he  had  led,  especially  sonoe,  as 
matters  stood,  his  life  depended  upon  his  keeping  his  own  B&ctet, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  an  entire  change  of  his  habits, 
attd  particulariy  by  avoiding  all  those  who  had  known  the  heir 
cf  Willingham  under  the  character  of  the  audacious,  criminal, 
and  condemned  Robertson. 

She  thought  it  most  likely  that  the  coi:q>le  would  go  abroad 
for  a  few  yean,  and  not  return  to  England  until  the  affiur  of 
Forteous  was  totally  foigotten.  Jeanie,  therefore^  saw  more 
hopes  for  her  sister  than  Butler  or  her  father  had  been  able  to 
perceive ;  but  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  impart  the  oomfort 
which  she  felt  in  believing  that  she  would  be  seoure  trook 
the  pressure  of  pover^,  and  in  little  risk  of  being  seduced  into 
the  paths  cf  guilt.  9ie  could  not  have  explained  this  without 
making  public  what  it  was  essentially  neceesaiy  for  Effie's  chanoe 
of  oomfort  to  conceal,  the  identity,  namely,  of  Geofge  Staunton 
and  George  Bobertson.  After  all,  it  was  dreadftd  to  think 
that  Effie  had  united  henelf  to  a  man  condemned  for  felony, 
and  liable  to  trial  for  murder,  whatever  might  be  his  rank  in 
life,  and  the  degree  of  his  repentance.  Besides,  it  was  melan- 
choly to  reflect  that^  she  herself  being  in  possession  of  the 
whole  dreadful  secret^  it  was  most  probable  he  would,  out  of 
xegard  to  his  own  feelings  and  fear  for  his  safety,  never  again 
permit  her  to  we  poor  Effie.  After  perusing  and  re-perusing 
Mr  sisters  valedictory  letter,  she  gave  ease  to  her  feelings  in  a 
flood  of  tsaiS)  which  Butler  in  vahi  endeavoured  to  check  by 
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evesif  soothing  attentioii  in  his  power.  She  w&s  obliged,  how- 
ever, at  length  to  look  up  and  wipe  her  eyes,  lor  her  ^ther, 
thinking  he  had  allowed  the  loyers  time  enongh  lor  oonf erenoe, 
was  now  advancing  towazds  them  Iran  the  Lodge,  accompanied 
by  the  Captain  of  Knookdunder,  or,  as  his  friends  called  him 
for  brevity's  sake,  Duncan  Knock,  a  title  which  some  youthful 
exploits  had  rendered  peouliarlv  aj^ropriate. 

This  Duncan  of  KnodLdunder  was  a  person  of  first-rate  im- 
portance in  the  island*  of  Roseneath  and  the  continental 
parishes  of  Enod^tarlitie^  Kilmnn,  and  so  forth ;  nay,  his  in* 
fluence  extended  as  far  as  Gowall,  where,  however,  it  was 
obscured  by  that  of  another  factor.  The  Tower  of  Knook- 
dunder still  occupies,  with  its  remains,  a  diff  ovarhanging  tbe 
Holy  Loch.  Duncan  swore  it  had  been  a  royal  castle ;  if  so^  it 
was  one  of  the  smallest,  the  space  within  only  forming  a  square 
of  sixteen  f eet^  and  bearing  therefore  a  ridiculous  proportion  to 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  which  waa  ten  feet  at  least.  Such 
as  it  was,  however,  it  had  long  given  the  title  of  Captain, 
equivalent  to  that  of  Chatelain,  to  the  ancestors  of  Duncan, 
who  were  retainers  of  the  house  ci  Argyle,  and  held  &.heredi- 
taiy  jurisdiction  under  them,  of  little  extent  indeed,  but  which  ^ 
had  great  consequence  in  their  own  eyes,  and  was  usually 
admirdstered  with  a  vigour  somewhat  beyond  the  law. 

The  present  representative  of  that  ancient  family  was  a 
stout  short  man  about  fifty,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  unite  in 
his  own  peiBon  the  dress  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
wearing  on  his  head  a  black  tie-wig^  surmounted  by  a  fierce 
cocked  hat,  deeply  guarded  with  gold  lace,  while  the  rest  of 
his  dress  consisted  (^  the  plaid  and.  philabeg.  Duncan  super- 
intended a  district  which  was  partly  Highland,  partly  Lowland, 
and  therefore  might  be  supposed  to  combine  their  national 
habits,  in  order  to  show  his  impartiality  to  Trojan  or  Tyrian. 
The  incongruity,  however,  had  a  whimsical  and  ludicrous  efiect, 
as  it  made  his  head  and  body  look  as  if  belonging  to  diffarent 
individuals;  or,  as  some  one  said  who  had  seen  the  executions 
of  the  insurgent  priscmers  in  1715,  it  seemed  as  if  some  Jacobite 
endianter,  having  recalled  the  suffarers  to  life,  had  clapped, 
in  his  haste,  an  Englishman's  head  on  a  Highlander's  body. 
To  finish  the  portrait  the  bearing  of  the  gradous  Duncan  was 
brief,  bluff,  and  consequential,  and  the  upward  turn  of  his  short 
oopperKX)loured  nose  indicated  that  he  was  somewhat  addicted 
to  wrath  and  usquebaugh. 

*  Thii  toy  mom  ooRteUy  ipeddng,  a  panlnimte  {lai^ 
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When  tliu  dignitaiyhad  adyanoeduptoBatler  and  to  Jeazde, 
'I  take  the  freedom,  Mr.  Deans,'  he  Baid,  in  a  very  eonae- 
quential  manner,  'to  salute  your  daughter,  whilk  I  presume 
this  young  lass  to  be.  I  kiss  every  pretty  girl  that  oomea  to 
Roseneath,  in  virtue  of  my  office.'  Having  made  this  gallant 
speech,  he  took  out  his  quia,  saluted  Jeanie  with  a  hearty  smack, 
and  bade  her  welcome  to  Argyle's  countiy.  Then  addrassing 
Butler,  he  said,  *To  maun  gang  ower  and  meet  the  carle 
ministers  yonder  the  morn,  for  they  will  want  to  do  your  job; 
and  synd  it  down  with  usquebaugh  doubtless:  they  seldcnn 
make  dry  waik  in  this  kintra.' 

*  And  the  Laird  ■  '  said  David  Deans,  addressing  Butler  in 
further  explanation. 

*  The  GEkptain,  man,'  interrupted  Duncan ;  '  folk  winna  ken 
wha  ye  are  speaking  aboot^  unless  ye  gie  shentlemens  their 
proper  title.' 

'The  Captain,  then,'  said  David,  'assures  me  that  the  call 
is  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  parishioneni — a  real  hannonioua 
call,  Reuben.' 

'I  pelieve,'  said  Duncan,  'it  was  as  harmonious  as  could 
pe  expected,  when  the  tae  half  o'  the  bodies  were  clavering 
Sassenach  and  the  fother  skirling  QaeUc,  like  sea-maws  and 
clack-geese  before  a  storm.  Ane  wad  hae  needed  the  gift  of 
tongues  to  ken  preceesely  what  they  said ;  but  I  pelieve  the 
beet  end  of  it  was,  "Long  live  MaoCallummore  and  Knock- 
dimder!"  And  as  to  its  being  an  unanimous  caU,  I  wad  be  glad 
to  ken  fat  business  the  carles  have  to  call  ony  thing  or  ony  body 
but  what  the  Duke  and  mysell  likes ! ' 

'Nevertheless,'  said  Mr.  Butler,  'if  any  of  the  parishioneni 
have  any  scruples,  which  sometimes  happen  in  t&e  mind  d 
sincere  professors,  I  should  be  happy  of  an  opportunity  of  trying, 
to  remove        * 

'Never  fash  your  peard  about  it^  man,'  interrupted  Duncan 
Knock.  'Leave  it  a' to  me.  Scruple !  deil  ane  o* uiem  has  been 
brad  up  to  scruple  ony  thing  that  they're  bidden  to  do.  And  if 
sic  a  thing  suld  happen  as  ye  speak  o*,  ye  sail  see  the  sinoere 
professor,  as  ye  ca'  him,  towed  at  the  stem  of  my  boat  for  a  few 
furlongs,  ill  try  if  the  water  of  the  Haly  Loch  winna  wash  off 
scruples  as  weel  as  fleas.    Cot  tarn 1 ' 

The  rest  of  Duncan's  threat  was  lost  in  a  growling  gurgling 
sort  of  sound  which  he  made  in  his  throat,  and  which  menaced 
recusants  with  no  gentle  means  of  conversion.  David  Deans 
would  certainly  have  given  battle  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the 
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Christian  oongrogation  to  be  ooiunilted  in  the  dunoe  of  their 
own  pastor,  which,  in  his  estimation,  was  one  of  the  choioest 
and  most  inalienable  of  their  priyileges;  but  he  had  again 
engaged  in  dose  conYersation  with  Jeanie,  and,  with  more 
interest  than  he  was  in  use  to  take  in  affiurs  foreign  alike  to  his 
occupation  and  to  his  religious  tenets,  was  inquiring  into  the 
particulars  of  her  London  joumej.  This  was,  perhaps,  fortunate 
for  the  new-fonned  friendship  betwixt  him  and  the  Captain  of. 
Knockdtmder,  which  rested,  in  David's  estimation,  upon  the 
proofs  he  had  given  of  his  skill  in  managing  stock;  but^  in 
reality,  upon  the  apeoial  chai^  transmitted  to  Duncan  from 
the  Duke  and  his  agent  to  behave  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  Deans  and  his  family. 

'And  now,  sirs,'  said  Dimcan,  in  a  commanding  tone,  'I  am 
to  pray  ye  a'  to  come  in  to  your  supper,  for  yonder  is  Mr. 
Archibald  half  famished,  and  a  Saxon  woman,  that  looks  as  if 
her  een  were  fleeing  out  o'  her  head  wi'  fear  and  wonder,  as  if 
she  had  never  seen  a  shentleman  in  a  philabeg  pefore.' 

^And  Reuben  Butler,'  said  Davi^  'will  doubtless  desire 
instantly  to  retire^  that  he  may  prepare  his  mind  for  the 
exennse  of  to-morrow,  that  his  work  may  suit  the  day,  and  be 
an  offering  of  a  sweet  savour  in  the  nostrils  of  the  reverend 
presbytery.' 

*  Hout  tout^  man,  it's  but  littie  ye  ken  about  them,'  inter- 
rupted the  Captain.  '  Teil  a  ane  o'  them  wad  gie  the  savour 
of  the  hot  venisoD  pasty  which  I  smell  (turning  his  squab 
nose  up  in  the  air)  a'  the  way  frae  the  Lodges  for  a'  that  Mr. 
Putler,  or  you  either,  can  say  to  them.' 

David  groaned ;  bat  judging  he  had  to  do  with  a  Gallio^  as 
he  said,  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  give  battie.  They 
foUowed  the  Captain  to  the  house,  and  arranged  themselves 
with  great  cer^ooony  round  a  well-loaded  supper^ble.  The 
only  c^er  cixoamstance  of  the  evening  worthy  to  be  recorded 
is,  that  Butler  pronounced  the  blessing;  that  Enookdunder 
found  it  too  long,  and  David  Deans  oeniBured  it  as  too  short ; 
from  whidi  the  charitable  reader  may  conclude  it  was  exaetiy 
the  proper  length. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

Kow  torn  tlie  PmIids  of  DaTid.oirar 

And  lilt  wi'  holy  clangor ; 
Of  double  Tone  oome  gie  ns  four 

And  lUrl  up  the  Bangor. 

Burns. 

Taa  next  wu  the  importaat  day  when,  aoooiding  to  the  foimfl 
and  ritual  of  the  Soottish  Kirk,  Beuhen  Batler  was  to  be 

ordained  miniflter  of  Knooktarlitie  by  the  preftbyterjr  of b 

And  80  eager  were  the  whole  party,  that  all,  excepting  Mrs. 
Dutton,  the  destined  Cowslip  of  Inyeraiy,  were  stilting  at  an 
early  hoiur. 

Their  host,  whose  appetite  was  as  quick  and  keen  as  his 
temper,  was  not  long  in  summoning  them  to  a  substantial 
breakfast,  where  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  of  different  pre- 
parations of  milk,  plenty  of  cold  meat^  scores  boiled  and  roasted 
^gga,  a  huge  oag  of  butter,  half  a  firkin  herrings  bofled  and 
brcHled,  fresh  and  salt^  and  tea  and  coffee  for  them  that  liked 
it^  which,  as  their  landlcnd  assured  them,  with  a  nod  and  a 
wink,  pointing  at  the  same  time^to  a  little  cutter  which  seemed 
dodging  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  cost  them  little  beside  the 
fetching  ashore. 

'Is  the  contraband  trade  pennitted  here  so  openly!'  said 
Butler.  'I  should  think  it  very  unfavourable  to  the  people's 
morals.' 

'The  Duke,  Mr.  Putler,  has  gien  nae  cnden  concerning  the 
putting  of  it  down,'  said  the  magistrate^  and  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  said  all  that  was  necessary  to  justify  his  con- 
nivance. 

Butler  was  a  man  of  prudence,  and  aware  that  real  good 
can  only  be  obtained  by  remonsteance  when  remonstnmce  is 
well-timed;  so  for  the  present  he  said  nothing  more  on  the 
subject. 

When  breakfast  was  half  over,  in  flounced  Mrs.  DoUy,  as 
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fine  as  a  bloe  saoque  and  oheny-oolotired  ribbands  oould  make 
her. 

'Good  moRow  to  you,  madam,'  said  the  master  of  cere* 
monies ;  '  I  trust  your  early  rising  will  not  soaitb  ye.' 

The  dame  apologised  to  Captain  Enookunder,  as  she  iraa 
pleased  to  term  their  entertainer;  'but,  as  we  my  in  Cheshire^' 
she  added,  '  I  was  like  the  mayor  of  Altringham,  who  lies  in 
bed  while  his  breeches  aie  mending,  for  the  girl  did  not  faring 
up  the  right  bundle  to  my  room  till  she  hi^  brought  up  all 
the  others  by  mistake  one  after  fother.  Well,  I  suppose  we 
are  aU  for  churoh  today,  as  I  undeertand.  Pnj  may  I  be  so 
bold  as  to  ask  if  it  is  the  fashion  for  you  North-Gountiy 
gentlemen  to  go  to  church  in  your  petticoats,  Captain  Knock- 
under  T 

'Captain  of  Knockdunder,  madam,  if  you  please,  for  I 
knock  under  to  no  man ;  and  in  respect  of  my  garb,  I  shall  go 
to  church  as  I  am,  at  your  senrioe,  madam ;  for  if  I  were  to  Ue 
in  bed,  like  your  Major  What-d*ye-callum,  till  my  preeches 
were  mended,  I  might  be  there  all  my  life,  seeing  I  never  had 
a  pair  of  them  on  my  person  but  twice  in  my  life,  which  I  am 
pound  to  remember,  it  peing  when  the  Duke  brought  his 
Duchess  here,  when  her  Grace  pehored  to  be  pleasured ;  so  I 
e'en  ponowed  the  minister's  trews  for  the  twa  days  his  Grace 
was  pleased  to  stay ;  but  I  will  put  myself  under  sic  confine- 
ment again  for  no  man  on  earth,  cor  woman  eitiier,  but  her 
Grace  being  always  excepted,  as  in  duty  pound.' 

The  mistress  of  the  milking- pail  stared,  but,  making  no 
answel^  to  this  round  dedaration,  immediately  |»oceeded  to 
show  that  the  alarm  of  the  preceding  evening  had  in  no  degree 
injured  her  appetite. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  the  Captain  proposed  to  them 
to  take  boat,  in  order  that  Mistress  Jeanie  might  see  her  new 
place  ci  residence,  and  that  he  himself  might  inquire  whether 
the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made  there  and  at  the 
manse  for  receiving  the  future  inmates  of  these  mansions. 

The  morning  was  delightful,  and  the  huge  mountainHshadows 
slept  upon  the  mirrored  wave  of  the  firth,  almost  as  little  dis- 
turbed as  if  it  had  been  an  inland  lake.  Even  Mrs.  Dutton's 
fears  no  longer  annoyed  her.  She  had  been  informed  by 
Archibald  that  there  was  to  be  some  sort  of  junketting  after 
the  sermon,  and  that  was  what  she  loved  dearly ;  and  as  for  the 
water,  it  was  so  stiU  that  it  would  look  quite  like  a  pleasuring 
on  the  Thames. 
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The  whole  party  heing  embarked,  therefore^  in  a  laige  boat» 
which  the  Captain  called  hia  ooaoh  and  six,  and  attended  by  a 
smaller  one  termed  his  gig,  the  gallant  Duncan  steered  straight 
upon  the  little  tower  of  tibe  old-fashioned  church  of  Knooktarlitie, 
and  the  exertions  of  six  stout  rowers  sped  them  rajndly  on  thdr 
voyage.  As  they  neared  the  land,  the  hUls  appeared  to  recede 
from  them,  and  a  little  Talley,  fonned  by  the  descent  of  a  small 
river  from,  the  mountains,  evolyed  itself  as  it  were  upon  their 
approach.  The  style  of  the  countiy  on  each  side  was  simply 
pastoral,  and  reeenioled,  in  appearance  and  chaiaeter,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  forgotten  Scottish  poet^  which  runs  neariy  thus : — 

The  water  geiitly  down  a  lerel  slid, 
With  little  din,  but  couthy  what  it  made ; 
On  ilka  side  the  trees  grew  thiok  and  lang, 
And  wi'  the  wild  birds'  notes  were  a'  in  sang ; 
On  either  aide,  a  ftdl  bow-ahcyt  and  mair, 
The  green  was  even,  gowany,  and  fair ; 
With  easy  slope  on  every  hand  the  braes 
To  the  hiuB'  feet  with  scattered  bushes  ndae ; 
With  goats  and  sheep  aboon,  and  kve  below, 
The  bonny  banks  all  in  a  swarm  did  gou* 

They  landed  in  this  Highland  Aroadia»  at  the  month  of  the 
small  stream  which  watered  the  delightful  and  peaceable  valley. 
Inhabitants  of  several  descriptions  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Captain  of  Eiiockdunder,  a  homage  which  he  was  veiy 
peremptoiy  in  exacting,  and  to  see  the  new  settlers.  Some  of 
these  were  men  after  David  Deans's  own  heart,  elders  of  the 
kirk-session,  zealous  prof essois,  f lom  the  Lennox,  Lanarkshiro, 
and  Ayrshire,  to  whom  the  preceding  Duke  of  Argyle  had  given 
^rooms'  in  this  comer  of  his  estate,  because  they  had  suffered  for 
joining  his  father,  the  unfortunate  Earl,  during  his  ill-^ted 
attempt  in  1686.  These  were  cakes  of  the  right  leaven  for 
David  regaling  himself  with ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  this  dr- 
cumstanoe,  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  'that  the  Captain  of 
Knockdunder  would  have  swore  him  out  of  the  country  in 
twenty-four  hours,  sae  awsome  it  was  to  ony  t-Kinlring  soul  to 
bear  1^  imprecations,  upon  the  slightest  temptation  that  crossed 
his  humour.' 

Besides  these,  there  were  a  wilder  set  of  parish  ioners^  moun- 
taineers from  the  upper  glen  and  adjacent  hill,  who  spoke 
Qaelic,  went  about  aimed,  and  wore  the  Highland  dress.  But 
the  strict  commands  of  the  Duke  had  established  such  good 

*  Boss's  JloffMMle  Sktpktfdm.    Bdlt.  1778,  p^  tt. 
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order  in  this  part  of  his  terntoiesy  that  the  Gael  and  Sazona 
Myed  upon  the  best  poBsible  tenoos  of  good  neighbourhood. 

They  first  yisited  the  manae,  as  the  paraonage  is  tanned  in 
Sootland.  It  was  old,  but  in  good  repair,  and  stood  snugly 
embosomed  in  a  grove  of  syoamore^  with  a  well-stocked  garden 
in  fxont)  bounded  by  the  small  riyer,  which  was  partly  visible 
from  the  windows,  partly  concealed  by  the  bushes,  tree%  and 
bounding  hedge.  Withm,  the  house  looked  less  comfortable 
than  it  might  have  been,  for  it  had  been  neglected  by  the  late 
incumbent ;  but  workmen  had  been  labouring  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Captain  of  Knockdunder,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Axgyle,  to  put  it  into  some  order.  The  eld  'fteiish- 
ing '  had  been  removed,  and  neat  but  plain  household  fumituie 
had  been  sent  down  by  the  Duke  in  a  brig  of  his  own,  called 
Hie  'Caroline,'  and  was  now  ready  to  be  placed  in  order  in  the 
apartments. 

The  gfadous  Duncan,  findmg  matters  were  at  a  stand 
among  tibe  workmen,  summoned  before  him  the  delinquents, 
and  impressed  all  who  heard  him  with  a  sense  of  his  authoritly 
by  the  penalties  with  which  he  threatened  them  for  their  delay. 
Mulcting  them  in  half  thebr  charge^  he  assured  them,  would  be 
the  least  of  it ;  for,  if  they  were  to  neglect  his  pleasure  and  the 
Duke'%  'he  would  be  tamn'd  if  he  paid  them  the  t'other  half 
either,  and  they  might  seek  law  for  it  where  they  could  get 
it.'  The  work-people  humbled  themselves  before  the  offended 
dignitary,  and  spake  him  soft  and  fair;  and  at  length,  upon  Mr. 
Butler  recalling  to  his  mind  that  it  was  the  ordination-day, 
and  that  the  workmen  were  probably  thinking  of  going  to 
church,  Knockdunder  agreed  to  forgive  them,  out  of  respect  to 
their  new  minister. 

'But  an  I  catch  them  negleoking  my  duty  again,  Mr.  Putler, 
the  toil  pe  in  me  if  the  kirk  shall  be  an  excuse ;  for  what  has 
the  like  o'  them  rapparees  to  do  at  the  kirk  ony  day  put  Sun- 
days, or  then  either,  if  the  Duke  and  I  has  the  necessitous  uses 
for  themt' 

It  may  be  guessed  with  what  feelings  of  quiet  satisfiaction  and 
delight  Butler  looked  forward  to  spending  his  days,  honoured 
and  useful  as  he  trusted  to  be,  in  this  sequestered  valley, 
and  how  often  an  intelligent  glance  was  exchanged  betwixt 
him  and  Jeanie,  whose  gmxl-humoured  face  loc^^  positively 
handsome^  from  the  expression  of  modesty,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  satisfaction,  which  she  wore  when  visiting  the  apart- 
ments of  which  she  was  soon  to  call  heradf  mistress.    Sie  was 
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left  at  liberty  to  give  more  opeo  indnlgeoioe  to  her  feelinge  of 
delight  and  admizatioii  when,  leaving  the  manaey  the  oompany 
piooeeded  to  examine  the  destined  hal»tation  of  David  Deans. 

Jeanie  found  with  pleasiue  that  it  was  not  above  a  musket- 
shot  from  the  manse ;  lor  it  had  been  a  bar  to  her  happiness 
to  think  she  might  be  obliged  to  reside  at  a  distanoe  from  her 
^ther,  and  she  was  aware  ^t  thero  were  strong  objeotionB  to 
his  aotually  living  in  the  same  house  with  Butler.  But  this 
brief  distanoe  was  the  very  thing  which  she  ooald  have  wished. 

The  fann-house  was  on  the  plan  of  an  improved  cottage^  and 
contrived  with  great  regard  to  ocmvenienoe;  an  excellent  little 
garden,  an  orchard,  and  a  set  of  offices  complete,  according  to 
tiie  best  ideas  of  the  time,  combined  to  render  it  a  most  desir- 
able habitation  for  the  pnu)tioal  fanner,  and  far  superior  to 
the  hovel  at  Woodend  and  the  small  house  at  St.  Leonard's 
Crags.  The  situation  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
the  manse,  and  fronted  to  the  west.  The  windows  commanded 
an  enchanting  view  of  the  little  vale  over  which  the  mansion 
seemed  to  preside,  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  the  firth, 
with  its  associated  lakes  and  romantic  islands.  The  hills  of 
Dunbartonshire,  once  possessed  by  the  fierce  dan  of  MacFar- 
lanes,  fonned  a  crescent  behind  the  valley,  and  far  to  the  right 
wero  seen  the  dusky  and  mtore  gigantio  mountains  of  Argyle- 
shire,  with  a  seaward  view  of  the  sluittered  and  thunder^plitten 
peaks  of  Arran. 

But  to  Jeanie,  whose  taste  for  the  picturesque,  if  she  had 
any  by  nature,  had  never  been  awakeaoed  or  cultivated,  the 
sight  of  the  faithful  old  May  Hettly,  as  she  opened  the  door  to 
receive  them  in  her  dean  toy,  Sunday's  russet-gown,  and  blue 
apron,  nicely  smoothed  down  before  her,  was  worth  the  whole 
varied  landscape.  The  raptures  of  the  ^ithf ul  old  creature  at 
seeing  Jeanie  were  equal  to  her  own,  as  she  hastened  to  assure 
her,  'that  baith  the  gudeman  and  l^e  beasts  had  been  as  wed 
seen  after  as  she  possiUy  could  contrive.'  Separating  her  from 
the  rest  of  the  company.  May  then  hurried  her  young  mistress 
to  the  offices,  that  she  might  recdve  the  compliments  she 
expected  for  her  care  of  the  cows.  Jeanie  rojdced,  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  hearty  to  see  her  charge  once  mora ;  and  the 
mute  favourites  of  our  heroine,  Gowans  and  the  others,  acknow- 
ledged her  presence  by  lowing,  turning  round  their  broad  and 
decent  brows  when  they  heard  her  well-known  *  Pmh,  my  ledd j 
-*>pruh,  my  woman,'  and  by  various  indications,  known  only 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  hahitB  of  the  n;dlky  modien, 
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showing  Bensible  pleasare  as  she  approached  to  oaress  them  in 
their  turn. 

^The  very  brate  beasts  are  glad  to  see  ye  again,'  said  May; 
'but  nae  wonder,  Jeanie,  for  ye  were  aye  Idnd  to  beast  and 
body.  And  I  maun  learn  to  ca'  ye  mutresa  now,  Jeanie,  since 
ye  hae  been  np  to  Lunnon,  and  seen  the  Duke,  said  the  Ring^ 
and  a'  the  braw  folk.  Bat  wha  kens,'  added  the  old  dame 
slylyy '  what  111  hae  to  ca'  ye  forbye  mistress,  for  I  am  thinking 
it  wunna  lang  be  Deans.' 

'  Ca'  me  yoor  ain  Jeanie,  May,  and  then  ye  can  never  gang 
wrang.' 

In  the  cow-house  which  thev  examined  there  was  one  Imimal 
which  Jeanie  looked  at  till  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 
May,  who  had  watched  her  with  a  Eiympathising  expression, 
immediately  observed,  in  an  undertone,  'The  gudeman  aye 
sorts  that  beast  himsell,  and  is  kinder  to  it  than  ony  beast  in 
the  byre ;  and  I  noticed  he  was  that  way  e'en  when  he  was 
angriest^  and  had  maist  cause  to  be  angiy.  Eh,  sirs!  a 
parents  heart's  a  queer  thing  1  Mony  a  warale  he  has  had  for 
that  puir  lassie.  I  am  thinking  he  petitions  mair  for  her  than 
for  yoursell,  hinny;  for  what  can  he  plead  for  you  but  just  to 
wish  you  the  blessing  ye  deserve  f  And  when  I  sleepit  ayont 
the  hallan,  when  we  came  first  here,  he  was  often  earnest  a' 
night)  and  I  could  hear  him  come  ower  and  ower  again  wi', 
«'Effie— puir  blinded  misguided  thing!"  it  was  aye  <'Effie! 
Effie ! "  If  that  puir  wandering  lamb  comena  into  the  sheep- 
fauld  in  the  Shepherd's  ain  time,  it  will  be  an  unco  wonder,  for 
I  wot  she  has  been  a  child  of  prayers.  O,  if  the  puir  prodigal 
wad  retturn,  sae  blythely  as  tiie  goodman  wad  kill  the  fatted 
calf ! — ^though  Brockie's  calf  will  no  be  fit  for  killing  this  three 
weeks  yet.' 

And  tiien,  with  the  discursive  talent  of  persons  of  her  de- 
scription, she  got  once  more  afloat  in  her  account  of  domesUo 
affiurs,  and  left  this  delicate  and  afibcting  topic. 

Having  looked  at  eveiything  in  the  offices  and  the  daiiy, 
and  exprused  her  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  matters 
had  been  managed  in  her  absence^  Jeanie  rejoined  the  rest  of 
the  party,  who  were  surveying  the  interior  of  the  house,  all 
excepting  David  Deans  and  Butler,  who  had  gone  down  to  the 
ohurch  to  meet  the  kirk-session  and  the  cleigymen  of  the  jnes- 
bytery,  and  arrange  matters  for  the  duty  of  uie  day. 

In  the  interior  of  the  cottage  all  was  clean,  neat^  and  suitable 
to  the  exterior.    It  had  been  originally  built  and  famished  l^ 
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the  Duke  as  a  retreat  for  a  fovooiite  domeBtio  of  tbe  higher 
daaa,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  it^  and  had  been  dead  only  a  few 
months,  so  that  eyetything  was  in  ezoellent  taste  and  good 
order.  But  in  Jeanie's  bedroom  was  a  neat  tnink,  which  had 
greatly  excited  Mrs.  Button's  curiosity,  for  she  was  sure  that 
the  direction,  'For  Mrs.  Jean  Deans,  at  Auchingower,  pariah  of 
Enocktarlitie,'  was  the  writing  of  Mrs.  Semple^  the  Duchess's 
own  woman.  May  Hettly  produced  the  key  in  a  sealed  parcel, 
which  bore  the  same  addiess,  and  attached  to  the  key  was  a 
label,  intimating  that  the  tnmk  and  its  contents  were  'a  token 
of  remembrance  to  Jeanie  Deans  from  her  friends  the  Duchess 
of  Argyle  and  the  young  ladies.'  The  trunk,  hastily  6pened, 
as  the  reader  will  not  doubt^  was  found  to  be  full  erf  wearing 
apparel  of  the  best  quality,  suited  to  Jeanie's  rank  in  life ;  and 
to  most  of  the  articles  the  names  of  the  particular  donors  were 
attached,  as  if  to  make  Jeanie  sensible  not  only  of  the  general 
but  of  the  individual  interest  she  had  excited  in  the  noble 
family.  To  name  the  various  articles  by  their  appropriate  names 
would  be  to  attempt  things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme ; 
besides,  that  the  old-fashioned  terms  of  manteaus,  sacques, 
kissing-strings,  and  so  forth  would  convey  but  little  iiuformation 
even  to  the  milliners  of  the  present  day.  (I  shall  deposit^  how- 
ever, an  accurate  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  trunk  with 
my  kind  friend,  Miss  Martha  Buskbody,  who  has  promised, 
should  the  public  curiosity  seem  interested  in  the  subject,  to 
supply  me  with  a  professional  glossary  and  commentary.)  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  gift  was  such  as  became  the  donors,  and  was 
suited  to  the  situation  of  the  receiver;  that  everything  was  hand- 
some and  appropriate,  and  nothing  forgotten  which  belonged  to 
the  wardrobe  of  a  young  person  in  Jeanie's  situation  in  life^  the 
destined  bride  of  a  respectable  clergyman. 

Article  after  article  was  displayed,  commented  upon,  and 
admired,  to  the  wonder  of  May,  who  declared,  <  she  didna  think 
the  Queen  had  mair  or  better  claise,'and  somewhat  to  the  envy 
of  the  northern  Cowslip.  This  unamiable^  but  not  very  un- 
natural, disposition  of  mind  broke  forth  in  sundry  unfounded 
criticisms  to  the  disparagement  of  the  articles^  as  they  were 
severally  exhibited.  But  it  assumed  a  more  direct  character 
when,  at  the  bottom  of  aU,  was  found  a  dress  of  white  silk,  vary 
plainly  made^  but  still  of  white  silk,  and  French  silk  to  boot> 
with  a  paper  piimed  to  it,  bearing  that  it  was  a  present  from 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  his  travelling  companioo,  to  be  worn  on 
the  day  when  she  should  change  her  name. 
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Mra.  Dntton  oould  forbear  no  longer,  bat  whispered  into 
Mr.  Archibald's  ear,  that  it  was  a  dever  thing  to  be  a  Sootoh- 
woman:  '  She  supposed  aU  A«r  siBterBy  and  she  had  half  a  doaen, 
might  have  been  hanged,  without  any  one  sending  her  a  present 
of  a  pocket  handkerdbief .' 

'  Or  without  joxa  making  any  exertion  to  save  them,  Mrs. 
Dotly/  answered  Archibald,  drily.  '  But  I  am  siufMrised  we  do 
not  near  the  bell  yet,'  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch. 

*  Fat  ta  deU,  Mr.  Archibald,'  answered  the  Captain  of  Knock- 
dunder,  '  wad  ye  hae  them  ring  the  bell  before  I  am  ready  to 
gang  to  kirkt  I  wad  gar  the  bedial  eat  the  bell-rope  if  he 
took  ony  sic  freedom.  But  if  ye  want  to  hear  the  bell,  I  will 
just  show  myseQ  on  the  knowe-head,  and  it  will  begin  jowing 
forthwith.' 

Accordingly,  so  soon  as  they  sallied  out,  and  the  gold- 
laced  hat  of  the  Captain  was  seen  rising  like  Hesper  above  the 
dewy  Terge  of  the  rising  ground,  the  dash — ^for  it  was  rather  a 
dash  thui  a  clang — of  tiie  bell  was  heard  from  the  dd  moss- 
grown  tower,  and  the  dapper  continued  to  thump  its  oradced 
sides  all  the  while  they  advanced  towards  the  kiik,  Duncan 
exhorting  them  to. take  their  own  time,  '  for  toil  ony  sport  wad 
be  till  he  came.'* 

Accordingly,  the  bell  only  dianged  to  the  final  and  impatient 
chime  when  i^ey  crossed  the  stile ;  and  '  rang  in,'  that  is,  con- 
duded  its  mistuned  summons,  when  they  had  entered  the 
Duke's  seat  in  the  little  kirk,  where  the  whole  party  arranged 
themselves,  with  Duncan  at  their  head,  excepting  David  Deans, 
who  already  occupied  a  seat  among  the  dders. 

The  business  of  the  day,  with  a  particular  detail  of  which 
it  is  unnecessaiy  to  trouble  the  reader,  was  gone  through  ac- 
cording to  the  established  I6rm,  and  the  sermon  pronounced 
upon  the  occasion  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  even  the 
critical  David  Deans,  though  it  was  only  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  long,  which  Dayid  termed  a  short  allowance  of  spiritual 
provender. 

The  preacher,  who  was  a  divine  that  held  many  of  David's 
opinioDS,  privately  apologised  for  his  brevity  by  saying,  '  That 
he  diserved  the  Certain  was  gaimting  grievously,  and  that  if  he 
had  detained  him  longer,  there  was  no  knowing  how  long  he 
might  be  in  paying  the  next  term's  victual  stipend.' 

David  groaned  to  find  that  such  carnal  motives  could  have 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  a;  powerful  preacher.    He  had,  in- 

*  SeeTOOivg  to  Service  in  Bootiand.    Hote  8C. 
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dtod,  been  toaxMlaliaed  by  another  oiroiUDStanoe  during  the 
aervioe. 

So  Booa  as  the  congregation  were  seated  after  prayers,  and 
the  cleigynian  had  read  his  text,  the  giaoioos  Duncan,  after 
rummaging  the  leathern  purse  which  hung  in  front  of  his  petti- 
coat, produced  a  short  tobacco-pipe  made  of  iron,  and  obaeared, 
almost  aloud,  'I  hae  foigotten  my  spleuohan.  Laohlan, 
gang  down  to  the  clachan  and  bring  me  up  a  pennyworth 
of  twist.'  Six  arms,  the  nearest  within  reach,  presented,  with 
an  obedient  starts  as  many  tobacco-pouches  to  the  masi  of 
office.  He  made  choice  of  one  with  a  nod  of  acknowledgment^ 
filled  his  pipe,  lighted  it  with  the  assistance  of  his  pistol-flint, 
and  smoked  with  infinite  composure  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  sermon.  When  the  discourse  was  finished,  he  knodsed  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  replaced  it  in  its  sporran,  returned  the 
tobacco  pouch  or  spleuohan  to  its  owner,  and  joined  in  the 
prayer  with  decency  and  attention. 

At  the  end  of  the  service,  when  Butler  had  been  admitted 
minister  of  the  kirk  of  Knooktarlitie,  with  all  its  spiritual 
immunities  and  privileges,  David,  who  had  frowned,  grsaned, 
and  murmured  at  Knockdunder's  irreverent  demeanour,  com- 
municated his  plain  thoughts  of  the  matter  to  Isaac  Meikle- 
hoee,  one  of  the  elders,  with  whom  a  reverential  aspect  and 
huge  griisle  wig  had  especially  disposed  him  to  seek  fraternisa- 
tion. '  It  didna  become  a  wild  Indian,'  David  said,  '  much  less 
a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  to  sit  in  the  kiric  puffing  tobacco- 
reek,  as  if  he  were  in  a  change-house.' 

Meiklehose  shook  his  h^Ml,  and  allowed  it  was  *fax  frae 
beseemiag.  But  what  will  ye  sayt  The  Captain's  a  queer 
hand,  and  to  speak  to  him  about  that  or  ony  thing  else  that 
crosses  the  maggoty  wad  be  to  set  the  kiln  a-low.  He  keeps 
a  high  hand  ower  the  country,  and  we  couldna  deal  wi'  the 
Hielandmen  without  his  protection,  sin'  a'  the  keys  o'  the 
kintray  hings  at  his  belt;  and  he's  no  an  ill  body  in  the  main, 
and  maistry,  ye  ken,  maws  the  meadows  doim.' 

'That  may  be  very  true,  neighbour,'  said  David;  'but 
Beuben  Butler  isna  the  man  I  take  him  to  be  if  he  disna  leam 
the  Captain  to  fuff  his  pipe  some  other  gate  than  in  God's 
house  or  the  quarter  be  ower.' 

<  Fair  and  «^y  gangs  far,'  said  Meiklehose ;  'and  if  a  fule 
may  gie  a  wise  man  a  counsel,  I  wad  hae  him  think  twice  or 
he  mells  wi'  Knockdunder.  He  suld  hae  a  lang-shankit  spune 
that  wad  sup  kail  wi'  the  deiL    But  they  are  a'  away  to  their 
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dinner  to  the  change-house,  and  if  we  dinna  mend  our  pace, 
"well  come  short  at  meal-time.' 

David  accompanied  his  friend  without  answer;  but  began 
to  feel  from  experience  that  the  glen  of  Enocktarlitie,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  was  haxmted  by  its  own  special  subjects  of 
regret  and  discontent.  His  mind  was  so  much  occupied  by 
considering  the  best  means  of  converting  Duncan  of  Knock  to 
a  sense  of  reverent  decency  during  public  worship,  that  he 
altogether  forgot  to  inquire  whether  Butler  was  called  upon  to 
subscribe  the  oaths  to  government. 

Some  have  insinuated  that  his  neglect  on  this  head  was,  in 
some  degree,  intentional ;  but  I  thii^  this  explanation  incon- 
sistent with  the  simplicity  of  my  friend  David's  character. 
Neither  have  I  ever  been  able,  by  the  most  minute  inquiries, 
to  know  whether  the  formula  at  which  he  so  much  scrupled 
had  been  exacted  from  Butler,  aye  or  no.  The  books  of  the 
kirk-session  might  have  thrown  some  light  on  this  matter ;  but 
imfortunately  they  were  destroyed  in  the  year  1746,  by  one 
Donacha  Dhu  na  Dunaigh,  at  the  instance,  it  was  said,  or  at 
least  by  the  connivance,  of  the  gracious  Duncan  of  Knock,  who 
had  a  desire  to  obliterate  the  recorded  foibles  ci  a  certain  Kate 
Finlayson. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

How  bntt  and  ben  the  ehange-honae  ffQs 
Wi'  yill-oaup  oommentetoni ; 
Here's  erying  out  for  hakes  and  giUa, 
And  there  the  pint-stonp  cUttera. 
While  thick  and  thrang,  and  lond  and  lang, 
Wi'  logic  and  wi'  Sonique, 
Ther  raise  a  din  that  in  the  end 
Is  luce  to  breed  a  raptuze 

0'  wrath  that  day. 

B1TXN8. 

A  FLMTif  UL  entertaininent^  at  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  oost^  regaled 
the  leveieiui  gentlemen  wbo  bad  aesuted  at  the  oidination  of 
Reuben  Butler,  and  almost  all  the  lespeotable  part  of  the  parish. 
The  feast  was,  indeed,  suoh  as  the  oountiy  itself  furnished ;  for 
plenty  of  all  the  requisites  for '  a  rough  and  round  *  dinner  were 
always  at  Duncan  of  Enook^s  command.  There  was  the  beef 
and  mutton  on  the  braes,  the  fresh  and  saltwater  fish  in  the 
lochs,  the  brooks,  and  firth ;  game  of  every  kind,  from  the  deer 
to  the  leyeret^  were  to  be  had  for  the  killing  in  the  Duke's 
forests,  moors,  heaths,  and  mosses ;  and  for  liquor,  home-brewed 
ale  flowed  as  freely  as  water;  brandy  and  usquebaugh  both 
were  had  in  those  happy  times  without  duty ;  eyen  white  wine 
and  claret  were  got  for  nothing,  since  the  Duke's  eztensiYe 
rights  of  admiralty  gaye  him  a  title  to  all  the  wine  in  cask 
which  is  drifted  ashore  on  the  western  coast  and  isles  of  Scot- 
land, when  shipping  haye  suffered  by  seyere  weather.  In  shorty 
as  Duncan  boasted,  the  entertainment  did  not  cost  MaoCallum- 
more  a  plack  out  €^  his  sponan,  and  was  neyertheless  not  only 
liberal,  but  oyerflowing. 

The  Duke's  health  was  solemnised  in  a  bona  fide  bumper, 
and  Dayid  Deans  himself  added  perhaps  the  first  hussa  that 
his  lungs  had  eyer  uttered  to  swell  the  shout  with  which  the 
pledge  was  receiyed.  Nay,  so  exalted  in  heart  was  he  upon 
this  memorable  occasion,  aiid  so  much  disposed  to  be  indulgent, 
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that  he  expressed  nodiaaati&faeticmwhen  three  bagpipers  struck 
vp,  '  The  Campbells  are  (x»ning.'  The  health  of  the  roTerend 
nunister  of  Knocktarlitie  was  received  with  similar  honours; 
and  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter  when  one  of  his  brethren  slylj 
subjoined  the  addition  of,  '  A  good  wife  to  our  brother,  to  keep 
the  manse  in  order.'  On  this  occasion  David  Deans  was  delivered 
of  his  first-bom  joke ;  and  appareatlj  the  parturition  was  ac- 
companied with  many  throes,  for  sorely  did  he  twist  about  his 
physiognomy,  and  much  did  he  stumble  in  his  speech,  before 
he  could  express  his  idea,  ^  That  the  lad  being  now  wedded  to 
his  spiritual  bride,  it  was  hard  to  threaten  him  with  ane  temporal 
spouse  in  the  same  day.'  He  then  laughed  a  hoarse  and  brief 
laugh,  and  was  suddenly  grave  and  silmit,  as  if  abashed  at  his 
own  vivacious  efibrt. 

After  another  toast  or  two^  Jeanie,  Mrs.  Dolly,  and  such  of 
the  female  natives  as  had  honoured  the  feast  with  their  presence^ 
retired  to  David's  new  dwelling  at  Auchingower,  and  left  the 
gentlemen  to  their  potations. 

The  feast  proceeded  with  great  glee.  The  conversation, 
where  Duncan  had  it  under  his  direction,  was  not  indeed  always 
strictly  canonical,  but  David  Deans  escaped  any  risk  of  being 
scandalised  by  engaging  with  one  of  his  neighbours  in  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  sufferings  of  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  during 
what  was  called  the  invasion  of  the  Highland  Host ;  the  prudent 
Mr.  Meiklehoee  cautioning  them  ircm  time  to  time  to  lower 
their  voices,  for  '  that  Duncan  Knock's  father  had  been  at  that 
onslaught^  and  brought  back  muckle  gude  plenishing,  and  that 
Duncan  was  no  unlikely  to  hae  been  &ere  himseU^  for  what  he 
kenn'd.' 

Meanwhile,  as  the  mirth  grew  fast  and  furious,  the  graver 
members  of  the  party  began  to  escape  as  well  as  they  could. 
David  Deans  accomplished  his  retreat,  and  Butler  anxiously 
watched  an  opportunity  to  follow  him.  Enockdunder,  however, 
desirous,  he  said,  of  knowing  what  stuff  was  in  the  new  minister, 
had  no  intention  to  part  with  him  so  easily,  but  kept  him  pinned 
to  his  side,  watching  him  sedulously,  and  with  obliging  violence 
filling  his  glass  to  tibe  brim  as  often  as  he  could  seize  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  sa  At  length,  as  the  evening  was  wearing  late, 
a  venerable  brother  chanced  to  ask  Mr.  Archibald  when  they 
might  hope  to  see  the  Duke,  tarn  oarum  caput,  as  he  would 
venture  to  term  him,  at  the  Lodge  of  Roseneath.  Duncan  of 
Knock,  whose  ideas  were  somewhat  conglomerated,  and  who,  it 
may  be  believed,  was  no  great  scholar,  catching  up  some  im- 
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perfect  sound  of  the  words,  oonceiTed  the  speaker  was  drawing 
a  parallel  between  the  Duke  and  Sir  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat ; 
and  being  of  opinion  that  suoh  comparison  was  odious,  snorted 
thrice,  and  prepared  himself  to  be  in  a  passion. 

To  the  explanation  of  the  -venerable  divine  the  Captain  an- 
swered, ^I  heard  the  word  ''Gorme"  myself,  mr,  with  mj  aln 
ears.    D'ye  think  I  do  not  know  Gaelic  from  Latinf ' 

'Apparently  not,  sir,'  so  the  deigyman,  offended  in  his 
turn,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  answered  with  great  coolness. 

The  copper  nose  of  the  gradous  Duncan  now  became  heated 
like  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  and  while  Mr.  Archibald  mediated 
betwixt  the  offended  parties,  and  the  attention  of  the  company 
was  engaged  by  their  dispute,  Butler  took  an  opportunity  to 
effect  hiB  retreat. 

He  found  the  females  at  Auchingower  very  anxious  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  conyiyial  party ;  for  it  was  a  part  of  the 
arrangement  that,  although  Daria  Deans  was  to  remain  at 
Auchingower,  and  Butler  was  that  night  to  take  possession  of 
the  manse,  yet  Jeanie,  for  whom  complete  accommodatioDs 
were  not  yet  provided  in  her  father's  house,  was  to  rotum  for  a 
day  or  two  to  the  Lodge  at  Boseneath,  and  the  boats  had  been 
held  in  readiness  accordingly.  They  waited,  therefore,  f(Mr 
Knockdunder's  return,  but  twilight  came  and  they  still  waited 
in  vain.  At  length  Mr,  Archibald,  who^  as  a  man  of  decorum, 
had  taken  care  not  to  exceed  in  his  conviyiality,  made  his 
appearance,  and  advised  the  females  strongly  to  return  to  the 
idand  under  his  escort;  observing  that,  from  the  humour  in 
which  he  had  left  the  Captain,  it  was  a  great  chance  whether 
he  budged  out  of  the  public -house  that  night,  and  it  was 
absolutely  certain  that  he  would  not  be  very  fit  company  for 
ladies.  The  gig  was  at  their  disposal,  he  said,  and  there  was 
still  pleasant  twilight  for  a  party  on  the  water. 

Jeanie,  who  had  considerable  confidence  in  Archibald's  pru- 
dence, immediately  acquiesced  in  this  proposal ;  but  Mrs.  DoUy 
positively  objected  to  the  smaU  boat.  If  the  big  boat  could 
be  gotten,  tihe  agreed  to  set  out^  otherwise  she  would  deep  on 
the  floor,  rather  than  stir  a  step.  Reasoning  with  Dolly  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  Archibald  did  not  tlunk  the  difficulty 
so  pressiog  as  to  require  compulsion.  He  observed, '  It  was  not 
using  the  Captain  very  politely  to  deprive  him  of  his  coach 
and  six;  but  as  it  was  in  the  ladies'  service^'  he  gallantly 
said,  'he  would  use  so  much  freedom;  besidee^  the  gig  would 
serve  the  Captain's  purpose  better,  as  it  could  come  off  at  any 
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hour  of  the  tide;  the  laige  boat  should,  therefore^  be  at  Mrs. 
Dolly's  service.'  ^ 

Thej  ^walked .  to  the  beaoh  aeoordingly,  aooompanied  by 
Butler.  It  'was  some  time  before  the  boatmen  could  be  as- 
sembled, and  ere  they  were  weXL  embarked,  and  ready  to 
depart,  the  pale  moon  was  come  over  the  hill,  and  flinging 
a  trembling  reflection  on  the  broad  and  glittering  waves.  But 
so  soft  and  pleasant  was  the  nighty  that  Butler,  in  bidding 
laxeweU  to  Jeanie,  had  no  apprehension  for  her  safety ;  and, 
what  is  yet  more  extraordinary,  Mrs.  Dolly  felt  no  alarm  for 
her  own.  The  air  was  soft,  and  came  over  the  cooling  wave 
with  something  of  summer  fragrance.  The  beautiful  scene  of 
headlands,  and  capes,  and  bays  around  them,  with  the  broad 
blue  ohain  of  mountains,  was  dimly  visible  in  the  moonlight ; 
while  every  dash  of  the  cars  made  the  waters  glance  and 
sparkle  with  the  brilliant  phenomenon  called  the  sea  fire. 

This  last  circumstance  filled  Jeanie  with  wonder,  and  served 
to  amuse  the  mind  of  her  oompanion,  imtil  they  approached 
the  little  bay,  which  seemed  to  stretch  its  dark  and  wooded 
arms  into  the  sea  as  if  to  weleome  them. 

The  usual  landing-place  was  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance 
irom  the  Lodge,  and  although  the  tide  did  not  admit  of  the 
large  boat  coming  quite  close  to  the  jetty  of  loose  stones  which 
flerved  as  a  pier,  Jeanie,  who  was  both  bold  and  active,  easily 
i^rung  ashore;  but  Mrs.  Dolly  positively  refusing  to  commit 
herself  to  the  same  risk,  the  complaisant  Mr.  Archibald  ordered 
the  boat  round  to  a  more  regular  landing-place,  at  a  consider- 
able distance  along  the  shore.  He  then  prepared  to  land  him- 
self, that  he  might,  in  the  meanwhile,  accompany  Jeanie  to 
the  Lodge.  But  as  there  was  no  mistaJdng  the  woodland  lane 
which  led  6om  thence  to  the  shore,  and  as  the  moonlight 
showed  her  one  of  the  white  chimneys  rising  out  of  the  wood 
which  embosomed  the  building,  Jeanie  declined  this  favour 
with  thanks,  and  requested  him  to  proceed  with  Mrs.  Dolly, 
who,  being  'in  a  country  where  the  ways  were  strange  to  her, 
bad  malr  need  of  countenance.' 

This,  indeed,  was  a  fortunate  drcumstanoe^  and  might  even 
be  said  to  save  poor  Cowslip's  life,  if  it  was  true,  as  she  herself 
used  solemnly  to  aver,  that  she  must  positively  have  expired 
for  fear  if  she  had  been  left  alone  in  the  boat  with  six  wild 
Highkmders  in  kilts. 

The  night  was  so  exc^uisitely  beautiful  that  Jeanie,  instead 
of  immediately  directing  her  course  towards  the  Lodge,  stood 
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looking  after  the  boat  as  it  again  pnt  off  from  the  eidey  and 
rowed  out  into  the  little  bay,  the  dark  figures  of  hercompaiiioiis 
growing  lees  aad  less  diatinot  as  they  diminished  in  the  distance^ 
and  the  jonam,  or  melanoholy  boat«ong,  of  the  rowers  ooming 
on  the  ear  with  softened  aiKi  sweeter  sound,  untO  the  boat 
rounded  the  headland  aad  was  lost  to  her  observatioiL 

Still  Jeanie  remained  in  the  same  posture,  looking  oat  upoa 
the  sea.  It  would,  she  was  aware,  be  some  time  ere  her  ocxnt- 
panions  oould  reaoh  the  Lodge,  as  the  distance  by  the  more 
convenient  landing-place  was  considerably  g^ieater  than  from 
the  point  where  e^e  stood,  and  she  was  not  sorry  to  bare  an 
opportunity  to  spend  the  interval  by  herself. 

The  wonderful  change  which  a  few  weeks  had  wrought  in 
her  situation,  from  shame  and  grie^  and  almost  deqxur,  to 
honour,  joy,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  future  happiness,  passed 
before  her  eyes  with  a  sensatioii  which  brought  the  tean  into 
them.  Yet  they  flowed  at  the  same  time  from  another  source. 
As  human  happiness  is  never  perfect,  and  as  well-constructed 
minds  are  never  monB  sensible  of  the  distresses  of  those  whom 
they  love  than  when  their  own  situation  forms  a  contrast  with 
them,  Jeanie's  affectionate  regrets  turned  to  the  fate  of  her  poor 
sister — ^the  child  dt  so  many  hopes,  the  fondled  nursling  of  so 
many  years — now  an  exOe,  and,  what  was  worse,  dependent  on 
the  wUl  of  a  man  t>f  whose  habits  she  had  -every  reason  to 
entertain  the  worst  opinion,  and  who^  even  in  his  strongiest 
paroxysms  of  remorse,  had^ippeared  too  much  a  atonger  to  the 
feelings  of  real  penitence. 

While  her  tJioughts  were  occupied  with  these  melandioly 
reflections,  a  shadowy  figure  seemed  to  detach  itself  from  the 
copsewood  OB  her  ri^t  hand.  Jeanie  started,  and  the  stories 
of  apparitions  and  wraiths,  seen  by  solitary  trnveUers  in  wild 
situations,  at  such  times  and  in  such  an  hour,  suddenly  came 
full  upon  her  imagination.  The  figure  glided  on,  and  as  It 
came  betwiit  her  and  the  moon,  she  was  aware  that  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  woman.  A  soft  voice  twice  repeated,  *  Jeanie— 
Jeanie ! '  Was  it  indeed— could  it  be  the  voice  of  her  sister  t 
Was  she  still  among  the  living,  or  had  the  grave  given  up  its 
tenant  ?  Ere  she  could  state  ^ese  qifbstions  to  her  own  inind, 
Eflie,  alive  and  in  the  body,  had  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  and 
was  straining  her  to  her  bosom  and  daveoring  h^  with  kisses. 
'  I  have  wandered  here,'  she  said, '  like  a  ghaist,  to  see  you,  and 
nae  wonder  you  take  me  for  ane.  I  thought  but  to  see  you  gang 
by,  or  to  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice;  but  to  speak  to  your- 
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sell  again,  Jeanie,  was  mair  than  I  deserved,  and  mair  than  I 
durst  pray  for.' 

'  Oy  ££Gi6 !  how  came  ye  here  alone,  and  at  this  hour,  and  on 
the  wild  searbeach  f    Are  you  sure  it's  your  ain  living  sell  f ' 

There  was  something  of  Effie's  former  humour  in'her  praoti- 
eally  answering  the  question  by  a  geoUe  pinch,  more  beseeming 
the  fingers  of  a  faiiy  than  of  a  ghost. 

And  again  the  sisters  embraced,  and  laughed,  and  wept  by 
turns. 

'But  ye  maun  gang  up  wi'  me  to  the  Lodge,  Effie,'  said 
Jeanie,  '  and  tell  me  a'  your  stoty.  I  hae  gude  folk  there  that 
will  make  ye  welcome  for  my  sake.' 

'Na,  na,  Jeanie,'  replied  her  sister,  sorrowfully;  'ye  hae 
forgotten  what  I  am — a  banished  outlawed  creature,  scarce 
escaped  the  gallows  by  your  being  the  bauldest  and  liie  best 
sister  that  ever  lived.  Ill  gae  near  nane  o'  your  grand  friends, 
even  if  there  was  nae  danger  to  me.' 

'There  is  nae  danger — there  shall  be  nae  danger,'  said 
Jeanie^  eageriy.  '  0,  £^£e,  dinna  be  wilfu' :  be  guided  for  anes ; 
we  wiU  be  sae  happy  a'  thegither  1 ' 

'  I  have  a'  the  happiness  I  deserve  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
now  that  I  hae  seen  you,'  answered  Effie ;  'and  whether  there 
were  danger  to  mysell  or  no^  naebody  shall  ever  say  that  I  come 
with  my  cheat-the-gallows  face  to  shame  my  sister  amang  her 
grand  friends.' 

'I  hae  nae  grand  friends,'  said  Jeanie;  'nae  friends  but 
what  are  friends  of  yours — Reuben  Butler  and  my  father.  O, 
unhappy  lassie,  dinna  be  dour,  and  turn  your  back  on  your 
happiness  again  1  We  wunna  see  another  acquaintance.  Come 
hi^e  to  us,  your  ain  dearest  friends;  it's  better  sheltering 
under  an  auld  hedge  than  under  a  new-planted  wood.' 

'  It's  in  vain  speaking,  Jeanie:  I  maun  drink  as  I  hae  brewed.  I 
am  married,  and  I  maun  follow  my  husband  for  better  for  worse.' 

'  Married,  Effie  1 '  exclaimed  Jeanie.  'Misfortunate  creature ! 
and  to  that  awfu' ' 

'  Hush,  hush  I '  said  Effie^  clapping  one  hand  on  her  mouth, 
and  pointing  to  the  thicket  with  the  other ;  '  he  is  yonder.'  She 
said  this  in  a  tone  whiA  showed  that  her  husband  had  found 
means  to  inspire  her  with  awe  as  well  as  affection. 

At  this  moment  a  man  issued  from  the  wood.  It  was  young 
Staunton.  Even  by  tiie  imperfect  light  of  the  moon,  Jeanie 
could  observe  that  ne  was  handsomely  dressed,  and  had  the  air 
of  a  person  of  rank. 
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'Effie,'  he  satd,  'oar  time  is  wellnigfa  spent;  the  skiff  will 
be  aground  in  the  creek,  and  I  dare  not  stay  longer.  I  hope 
your  sister  will  allow  me  to  aalute  hert'  But  Jeanie  shrunk 
back  from  him  with  a  feeling  of  internal  abhon^nce.  'Welly' 
he  said,  *  it  does  not  much  signify ;  if  you  keep  up  the  feeling 
of  ill-wiU,  at  least  you  do  not  act  upon  it>  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  respect  to  my  secret^  when  a  word — ^whioh  in  your  place  I 
would  have  spoken  at  once— would  have  cost  me  my  life.  People 
say  you  should  keep  from  the  wife  of  your  bosom  the  secret 
that  concerns  your  neck :  my  wife  and  her  sister  both  know 
mine,  and  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink  the  less  sound.' 

*  But  are  you  really  married  to  my  sister,  sir  f '  asked  Jeanie^ 
in  great  doubt  and  anxiety ;  for  the  haughty,  careless  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  seemed  to  justify  her  worst  apprehensions. 

'  I  really  am  legally  married,  and  by  my  own  name^'  replied 
Staunton,  more  gravely. 

*  And  your  father — and  your  friends 1 ' 

*  And  my  father  and  my  friends  must  just  reconcile  them- 
selves to  that  which  is  done  and  cannot  be  undone,'  replied 
Staunton.  '  However,  it  is  my  intention,  in  order  to  bruJL  off 
dangerous  connexions,  and  to  let  my  Mends  come  to  their 
temper,  to  conceal  my  marriage  for  the  present^  and  stay  abroad 
for  some  years.  So  that  you  will  not  hear  of  us  for  some  time, 
if  ever  you  hear  of  us  again  at  all.  It  would  be  dangerous,  you 
must  be  aware,  to  keep  up  the  correspondence ;  for  all  would 
guess  that  the  husband  of  Effie  was  the — ^what  shall  I  call  my- 
self t — ^the  slayer  of  Porteous.' 

'  Hard-hearted,  light  man  1 '  thought  Jeanie ;  'towhatachar- 
aoter  she  has  entrusted  her  happiness  1  She  has  sown  the  wind, 
and  maun  reap  the  whirlwind.' 

'Dinna  thmk  ill  o'  him,'  said  Effie,  breaking  away  from  her 
husband,  and  leading  Jeanie  a  step  or  two  out  of  hearing — 
'  dinna  think  verp  ill  o'  him ;  he's  gude  to  me,  Jeanie — as  gude 
as  I  deserve.  And  he  is  determined  to  gie  up  his  bad  courses. 
Sae,  after  a',  dinna  greet  for  Effie ;  she  is  better  off  than  she 
has  wrought  for.  But  you — 0  you ! — how  can  you  be  happy 
eneugh  i  Never  till  ye  get  to  Heaven,  where  a'body  is  as  gude 
as  yoursell.  Jeanie,  if  I  live  and  thrive  ye  shall  hear  of  me ; 
if  not,  just  forget  that  sic  a  creature  ever  lived  to  vex  ye.  Fare 
ye  weel — ^fare — fare  ye  wed  I ' 

She  tore  herself  from  her  sister's  aims ;  rejoined  her  husband ; 
they  plunged  into  the  copsewood,  and  she  saw  them  no  more. 

The  whole  scene  had  the  effect  of  a  vision,  and  she  could  almost 
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bare  beUered  it  such,  but  that  yery  soon  after  thej  quitted  lier 
she  heard  the  sound  of  oars,  and  a  skiff  was  seen  on  the  firth, 
puUing  swiftly  towards  the  small  nnuggling  sloop  which  lay  in 
the  offing.  It  was  on  board  of  such  a  vessel  that  Effie  had 
embazked  at  Portobello,  and  Jeanie  had  no  doubt  that  the  same 
ooayeyance  was  destined,  as  Staunton  had  hinted,  to  tnuiqwrt 
them  to  a  foreign  oountzy. 

Although  it  was  impossible  to  detennine  whether  this  inter> 
view,  while  it  was  passing,  gave  more  pain  or  pleasure  to  Jeanie 
Deans,  yet  the  ultimate  impression  which  remained  on  her  mind 
was  decidedly  favourable.  £ffie  was  married — ^made,  according 
to  the  oonmion  phrase,  an  honest  woman ;  that  was  one  main 
point.  It  seemed  also  as  if  her  husband  were  about  to  abandon 
the  path  of  gross  vice,  in  which  he  had  run  so  long  and  so 
desperately;  that  was  another;  for  his  final  and  effectual 
conversion,  he  did  not  want  understanding,  and  God  knew  His 
own  hour. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  with  which  Jeanie  endeavoured 
to  console  her  anxiety  respecting  her  sister's  future  fortune. 
On  her  arrival  at  the  Lodge,  she  found  Archibald  in  some 
anxiety  at  her  stay,  and  about  to  walk  out  in  quest  of  her.  A 
headache  served  as  an  apology  for  retiring  to  rest,  in  order  to 
conceal  her  visible  agitation  of  mind  from  her  companions. 

By  this  secession  also,  she  escaped  another  scene  of  a  different 
sort.  For,  as  if  there  were  danger  in  all  gigs,  whether  by  sea  or 
land,  that  of  Enockdunder  had  been  run  down  by  another  boat, 
an  accident  owing  chiefly  to  the  drunkenness  of  the  Captain,  his 
crew,  and  passengers.  Enockdunder,  and  two  or  three  guests 
whom  he  was  bringing  along  with  him  to  finish  the  conviviality 
of  the  evening  at  the  Lodge,  got  a  sound  ducking ;  but,  being 
rescued  bv  the  crew  of  the  boat  which  endangered  them,  there 
was  no  ultimate  loss,  excepting  that  of  the  Captain's  laced  hat, 
which,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Highland  part  of  the 
district,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  conformity  of  his 
own  personal  appearance,  he  replaced  by  a  smart  Highland 
bonnet  next  day.  Many  were  the  vehement  threats  of  venge- 
ance which,  on  the  succeeding  morning,  the  gracious  Dimcan 
threw  out  against  the  boat  which  had  upset  him ;  but  as  neither 
she  nor  the  small  smuggling  vessel  to  which  she  belonged  was 
any  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  firth,  he  was  compelled  to  sit  down 
with  the  affront.  This  was  the  more  hard,  he  said,  as  he  was 
assured  the  mischief  was  done  on  purpose,  these  scoundrels 
having  lurked  about  after  they  had  landed  every  drop  of  brandy 
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and  every  bag  of  tea  they  had  on  board ;  and  he  rniderstood 
the  coxfiwam  had  been  on  shore  making  particular  inquiries 
concerning  the  time  when  his  boat  was  to  cross  over,  and  to 
return,  and  so  forth. 

'  Put  the  neist  time  they  meet  me  on  the  firth/  said  Duncan, 
with  great  majesty, '  I  will  teach  the  moonlight  rapscallions  and 
vagabonds  to  keep  their  ain  side  of  the  road,  and  be  tamn'd  to 
them!' 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

Lord  I  who  would  live  tnimoiled  in  a  eonrt, 
And  may  ogoy  giioh  quiet  walks  as  these  1 

Shakspxahb. 

WrmiN  a  reasonable  time  after  Butler  was  safely  and  comfort- 
ably settled  in  his  living,  and  Jeanie  bad  taken  up  ber  abode  at 
Aucbingower  witb  ber  father — the  precise  extent  of  whicb 
interval  we  request  eacb  reader  to  settle  according  to  bis  own 
sense  of  what  is  decent  and  proper  upon  tbe  occasion — and 
after  due  proclamation  of  banns  and  all  other  formalities,  tbe 
long  wooing  of  this  wortby  pair  was  ended  by  their  imion  in  tbe 
boly  bands  of  matrimony.  On  this  occasion,  David  Deans 
stoutly  witbstood  tbe  iniquities  of  pipes,  fiddles,  and  promiscu- 
ous dancing,  to  tbe  great  wratb  of  tbe  Captain  of  Knockdunder, 
wbo  said,  if  be  '  bad  guessed  it  was  to  be  sic  a  tamn'd  Quakers' 
meeting,  be  wad  bae  seen  tbem  peyont  tbe  cairn  before  be  wad 
bae  darkened  their  doors.' 

And  so  much  rancour  remained  on  tbe  spirits  of  tbe  gracious 
Duncan  upon  tbis  occasion,  that  various  '  picqueerings,'  as  David 
called  them,  took  place  upon  tbe  same  and  similar  topics ;  and 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  visit  of  the  Duke 
to  bis  Lodge  at  Roeeneatb  that  they  were  put  a  stop  to.  But 
upon  that  occasion  bis  Grace  showed  sucb  particular  respect  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler,  and  sucb  favour  even  to  old  David,  that 
Enockdunder  beld  it  prudent  to  change  bis  course  towards  tbe 
latter.  He  in  future  used  to  express  bimself  among  friends 
concerning  tbe  minister  and  bis  wife,  as  '  veiy  wortby  decent 
folk,  just  a  little  over  strict  in  tbeir  notions ;  put  it  was  pest 
for  tbae  plack  cattle  to  err  on  the  safe  side.'  And  respecting 
David,  be  allowed  that '  be  was  an  excellent  judge  of  nowte  and 
sbeep,  and  a  sensible  eneugb  carle,  an  it  werena  for  bis  tamn'd 
Cameronian  nonsense,  wbilk  it  is  not  wortb  wbile  of  a  sbentleman 
to  knock  out  of  an  auld  silly  bead,  either  by  force  dl  reason  or 
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otherwise.'  So  that,  by  ayoidmg  topics  of  dispute,  the 
ages  of  our  tale  lived  in  great  good  habits  with  the  giadoos 
Duncan,  only  that  he  still  grieved  David's  soul,  and  set  a  peril- 
ous  example  to  the  oongr^ation,  by  sometimes  bringing  his 
pipe  to  the  church  during  a  cold  winter  day,  and  ali|tt06t  always 
sleeping  during  sermon  in  the  summeHame. 

Mrs.  Butler,  whom  we  must  no  longer,  if  we  can  help  it,  term 
by  the  familiar  name  of  Jeanie,  brought  into  the  married  state 
the  same  firm  mind  and  affectionate  disposition,  the  same  natural 
and  homely  good  seoae^  and  spirit  of  useful  exertion — ^in  a  word, 
all  the  doo^stie  good  qualities  of  which  she  had  given  proof 
during  her  maiden  life.  She  did  not  indeed  rival  Butler  in 
learning;  but  then  no  woman  more  devoutly  venenited  the 
extent  of  her  husband's  erudition.  She  did  not  pretend  to 
understand  his  expositions  of  divinity ;  but  no  minister  of  the 
presbytery  had  his  humble  dinner  so  well  arranged,  his  clothes 
and  Unen  in  equal  good  order,  his  fir^de  so  neatly  swept>  hia 
parlour  so  dean,  and  his  books  so  well  dusted. 

If  he  talked  to  Jeanie  of  what  she  did  not  understand — and 
(for  the  man  was  mortal,  and  had  been  a  schoolmaster)  he 
sometimes  did  harangue  more  scholarly  and  wisely  than  was 
necessary — she  listened  in  placid  silence;  and  whenever  the 
point  referred  to  common  life,  and  was  sudi  as  came  under  the 
grasp  of  a  strong  natural  understanding,  her  views  were  more 
forcible,  and  her  observations  more  acute,  than  his  own.  In 
acquired  politeness  of  manners,  when  it  happened  that  she 
mingled  a  little  in  society,  Mrs.  Butler  was,  of  course,  judged 
deficient.  But  then  she  had  that  obvious  wish  to  oblige,  and 
that  real  and  natural  good-breeding  depending  on  good  sense 
and  good-humour,  which,  joined  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
archness  and  liveliness  of  manner,  rendered  her  behaviour  ac- 
ceptable to  all  with  whom  she  was  called  upon  to  associate. 
Notwithstanding  her  strict  attention  to  all  domestic  affiurs,  she 
always  appeared  the  clean  well-dressed  mistress  of  the  house, 
never  the  sordid  household  drudge.  When  complimented  on 
this  occasion  by  Duncan  Knock,  who  swore,  '  that  he  thought 
the  fairies  must  help  her,  since  her  house  was  always  clean,  and 
nobody  ever  saw  anybody  sweeping  it>'  she  modestly  replied, 
*  That  much  might  be  dune  by  timing  ane's  turns.' 

Duncan  replied, '  He  heartUy  wish^  she  could  teach  that  art 
to  the  huzzies  at.  the  Lodge,  for  he  could  never  discover  that 
the  house  was  washed  at  a',  except  now  and  then  by  breaking 
his  shins  over  the  pail.  Cot  tamn  the  jauds  I ' 
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Of  leaser  mattera  there  is  not  occasion  to  speak  much.  It 
may  easily  be  believed  that  the  Duke's  cheese  was  carefully 
made,  and  so  gradoosly  accepted  that  the  offering  became 
Miniiaj,  Bemembrances  and  acknowledgments  of  past  favours 
were  sent  to  Mrs.  Biokerton  and  Mrs.  Glass,  and  an  amicable 
interoourae  maintained  from  time  to  time  with  these  two  re- 
spectable and  benevolent  persons. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  mention  that^  in  the  course  of 
five  years,  Mrs.  Butler  had  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl, 
all  stout  healthy  babes  of  gmoe,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and 
strong-limbed.  The  boys  were  named  David  and  Beuben,  an 
order  of  nomenclature  which  was  much  to  the  satis&ction  of 
the  old  hero  of  the  Covenant^  and  the  girl,  by  her  mother's 
special  desire,  was  christened  Euphemia,  rather  contrary  to  the 
wish  both  of  her  father  and  husband,  who  nevertheless  loved 
Mrs.  Butler  too  well,  and  were  too  much  indebted  to  her  for 
their  hours  of  happiness,  to  withstand  any  request  whiok  she 
made  with  eamestaieas,  and  as  a  graUfieation  to  benelf .  But 
irom  some  feeling,  I  kaow  not  of  what  kind,  the  child  was 
never  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Effie,  but  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  Femie^  which  in  Scotland  is  equally  commonly  applied 
to  persons  called  Euphemia. 

In  this  state  of  quiet  and  unostentatious  enjoyment  there 
were,  besides  the  ordinaiy  rubs  and  ruffles  which  disturb  even 
the  most  uniform  life,  two  things  which  particularly  chequered 
Mrs.  Butler's  happiness.  'Without  these,'  she  said  to  our 
informer,  <  her  life  would  have  been  but  too  happy ;  and  per- 
haps,' she  added,  'she  had  need  of  some  crosses  in  this  worid  to 
remind  her  that  there  was  a  better  to  come  behind  it.' 

The  first  of  these  related  to  certain  polemical  skirmishes 
betwixt  her  father  and  her  husband,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  mutual  respect  and  affection  they  entertained  for  each 
other,  and  their  great  love  for  her ;  notwithstanding  also  their 
genend  agreement  in  strictness,  aiMi  even  severity,  of  Presby- 
terian prinQiple,  often  threat^oied  unpleasant  weather  between 
them.  David  Deans,  as  our  readers  must  be  aware,  was  suffi- 
ciently opinionative  and  intractable,  and  having  prevailed  on 
himself  to  become  a  member  of  a  kirkHsession  under  the  estab- 
lished church,  he  felt  doubly  obliged  to  evince  that,  in  so  doing, 
he  had  not  compromised  any  whit  of  his  former  professions, 
dther  in  practice  or  principle.  Now  Mr.  Butler,  doing  all 
credit  to  his  father-in-law's  motives,  was  frequently  of  opinion 
that  it  were  better  to  drop  out  of  memory  points  of  division 
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and  sepaiati<A,  9od  to  act  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  attract 
and  unite  all  parties  who  were  seriooB  in  religion.  Moreovery 
he  waA  not  pleased,  as  a  man  and  a  Bcholfld",  to  be  alwajs 
dictated  to  by  his  unlettered  &rth6r-in-law ;  and  as  a  dergyman 
he  did  not  think  it  fit  to  seem  for  ever  under  the  thumb  of  an 
elder  of  his  own  kirk-flession.  A  proud  but  honest  thou^^ 
carried  his  opposition  now  and  then  a  little  farther  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  gone.  'My  brethren,'  he  said,  ^will 
suppose  I  am  flattering  and  conciliating  the  old  man  for  the 
sake  of  his  succession,  if  I  defer  and  give  way  to  him  on  every 
occasion ;  and,  besides,  there  are  many  on  which  I  neither  can 
nor  will  conscientiously  yield  to  his  notions.  I  cannot  be 
persecuting  old  women  for  witchesy  or  f erradng  out  matter  of 
scandal  amons  the  young  ones,  which  might  otherwise  have 
remained  oomSaled/ 

Fnnn  this  difference  of  opinion  it  happened  that^  in  many 
oases  of  nicety,  sack  as  in  owning  certain  defections,  and  failing 
to  testify  against  certain  backslidings  of  the  time ;  in  not  always 
severely  tracing  forth  little  matters  of  scandal  and  Jama 
clamota,  which  David  called  a  loosening  of  the  reins  of  discipline; 
and  in  failing  to  demand  dear  testimonies  in  other  points  of 
controversy  which  had,  as  it  were,  drifted  to  leeward  with  the 
change  of  times,  Butler  incurred  the  censure  of  his  ftttheivin- 
law;  and  sometimes  the  disputes  betwixt  them  became  eager 
and  almost  unfriendly.  In  all  such  cases  Mrs.  Butler  was  a 
mediating  spirit^  who  endeavoured,  by  the  alkaline  smoothness 
of  her  own  disposition,  to  neutralise  the  acidity  of  theological 
controversy.  To  the  con^laints  of  both  she  lent  an  unpre- 
judiced and  attentive  ear,  and  sought  always  rather  to  excuse 
than  absolutely  to  defend  the  other  party. 

She  reminded  her  lather  that  Butler  had  not '  his  experienoe 
of  the  auld  and  wrastling  times,  when  folk  were  gifted  wi'  a  far 
look  into  etemitv,  to  make  up  for  the  oppressions  whilk  they 
suflered  here  below  in  time.  She  froeLj  allowed. that  many 
devout  ministers  and  professors  in  times  past  had  enjoyed 
downright  revelation,  like  the  blessed  Peden,  and  Lundie,  and 
Cameron,  and  Benwick,  and  John  Gaird  the  tinkler,  wha  en- 
tered into  the  secrets ;  and  Elizabeth  Melvil,  Lady  Gulross,  wha 
prayed  in  her  bed,  surrounded  by  a  great  many  Christtans  in  a 
large  room,  in  whilk  it  was  placed  on  purpose,  and  that  for 
three  hours'  time,  with  wonderful  assistanoe ;  and  Lady  Robert- 
land,  whilk  got  six  sure  outgates  of  grace ;  and  mony  other  in 
times  past;  and  of  a  specialty,  Mr.  John  Scrimgeour,  minister 
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of  Kinghom,  who,  haying  a  beloyed  child  aiok  to  death  of  the 
crewel^  was  free  to  expostulate  with  his  Maker  with  such 
impatience  of  displeasure,  and  complaining  so  bitterly,  that  at 
length  it  was  said  unto  him  that  he  was  heard  for  this  time, 
but  that  he  was  requested  to  use  no  such  boldness  in  time 
coming ;  so  that^  when  he  returned,  he  found  the  child  sitting 
up  in  the  bed  hale  and  fair,  with  all  its  wounds  closed,  and 
supping  its  paniteh,  whUk  babe  he  had  left  at  the  time  of 
death.  But  though  tiiese  things  might  be  true  in  these  need- 
ful times,  she  contended  that  those  ministers  who  had  not 
seen  such  Touchsafed  and  especial  mercies  were  to  seek  their 
rule  in  the  records  of  ancient  times ;  and  therefore  Reuben  was 
caref  u'  both  to  search  the  Scriptures  and  the  books  written  by 
wise  and  good  men  of  old;  and  sometimeB  in  this  way  it  wad 
happen  that  twa  precious  saints  might  pu'  sundry  wise,  like 
twa  cows  riving  at  the  same  hay-band.' 

To  this  David  used  to  reply,  with  a  sigh,  'Ah,  hinny,  thou 
kenn'st  little  o't ;  but  that  saam  John  Scrkngeour,  that  blew 
open  the  gates  of  Heaven  as  an  it  had  been  wi'  a  sax-pund 
cannon-ball,  used  devoutly  to  wish  that  most  part  of  books 
were  biunt,  except  the  Bible.  Reuben's  a  gude  kd  and  a  kind 
— I  have  aye  allowed  that ;  but  as  to  his  not  allowing  inquiiy 
anent  the  scandal  of  Margery  Kittlesides  and  Roiy  MacRand, 
under  pretence  that  they  have  southered  sin  wi'  marriage,  it's 
clear  agane  the  Christian  discipline  o'  the  kirk.  And  then 
there's  Ailie  MacClure4>f  Deepheugh,  that  practises  herabominar 
tions,  spaeing  folks'  fortunes  wi'  eggnahells,  and  mutton-banes, 
and  dreams  and  divinations,  whilk  is  a  scandal  to  ony  Christian 
land  to  suffer  sic  a  wretch  to  live ;  and  111  uphaud  that  in  a' 
judicatures,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.' 

'  I  daresay  ye  are  very  ri^ht,  father,'  was  the  general  style 
of  Jeanie's  answer;  'but  ye  maun  come  down  to  the  manse  to 
your  dinner  the  day.  The  bits  o'  bairns,  puir  things,  are  weary- 
ing to  see  their  luckie-dad ;  and  Reuben  never  sleeps  weel,  nor  I 
neither,  when  you  and  he  hae  had  ony  bit  outcast.' 

'  Nae  outcast,  Jeanie ;  God  forbid  I  suld  cast  out  wi'  thee, 
or  aught  that  is  dear  to  thee ! '  And  he  put  on  his  Monday's 
coat  and  came  to  the  manse  accordingly. 

With  her  husband,  Mrs.  Butler  had  a  more  direct  conciliatory 
process.  Reuben  had  the  utmost  respect  for  the  old  man's 
motives,  and  affection  for  his  person,  as  well  as  gratitude  for 
his  early  friendship ;  so  that,  upon  any  such  occajBdon  of  acci- 
dental irritation,  it  was  only  necessary  to  remind  him  with 
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delicacj  of  his  father-in-laVB  age,  of  his  scanty  education,  strong 
prejudices,  and  family  diBtresaes.  The  least  of  these  coDsider»- 
tiona  always  inclined  Butler  to  measures  of  conciliation,  in  ao 
far  as  he  could  accede  to  them  without  compromising  principle  ; 
and  thus  our  simple  and  unpretending  heroine  had  the  merit  of 
those  peacemakers  to  whom  it  is  pctmounced  as  a  benedictioii 
that  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

The  second  crook  in  Mrs.  Butler's  lot^  to  use  the  language 
of  her  father,  waa  the  distressing  ciroumstance  that  she  had 
never  heard  of  her  sister's  safety,  or  ci  the  drcimmtanoes  in 
which  she  found  herself,  though  betwixt  four  and  fiye  years  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  parted  on  the  beach  ci  the  island  of 
Boseneath.  Frequent  interoourse  was  not  to  be  expected — not 
to  be  desired,  perhaps,  in  their  relative  situations;  but  Effie 
had  promised  that^  if  she  lived  and  prospered,  her  sister  shoidd 
hear  from  her.  She  must  then  be  no  more,  or  sunk  into  some 
abyss  of  miseiy,  siace  she  had  never  redeemed  her  pledge. 
Her  sileuce  seemed  strange  and  portentous,  and  wrung  from 
Jeanie,  who  could  never  forget  the  eariy  years  of  their  intimacy^ 
the  most  painful  anticipation  conoeming  her  fat&  At  leng<^, 
however,  the  veil  was  drawn  aside. 

One  day,  aa  the  Captain  of  KnockduxKler  had  called  in  at 
the  manse,  on  hia  return  from  some  business  in  the  Highland 
part  of  the  parish,  and  had  been  accommodated,  according  to 
his  special  request,  with  a  mixture  of  milk,  brandy,  honey,  and 
water,  which  he  said  Mrs.  Butler  compounded '  petter  than  ever 
a  woman  in  Scotland  '—for  in  all  innocent  matters  she  studied 
the  taste  of  every  one  around  her — he  said  to  Butler,  '  Fy  the 
py,  minister,  I  have  a  letter  here  either  for  your  canny  pody  of 
a  wife  or  you,  which  I  got  when  I  was  last  at  Glasoo ;  the 
postage  comes  to  fourpence,  which  you  may  either  pay  me 
forthwith,  or  give  me  tooble  or  quits  in  a  hit  at  packcammon.' 

The  playing  at  backgammon  and  draughts  had  been  a 
frequent  amusement  of  Mr.  Whackbaim,  Butler's  principal, 
when  at  Liberton  school.  The  minister,  therefore,  still  piqued 
himself  on  his  skill  at  both  games^  and  occasionally  prac^sed 
them,  as  strictly  canonical,  although  David  Deans,  whose  notions 
of  every  kind  were  more  rigorous,  used  to  shake  hia  head  and 
groan  grievously  when  he  espied  the  tables  lying  in  the  parlour, 
or  the  children  playing  with  the  dice-boxes  or  backgammoa 
men.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Butier  was  sometimes  chidden  for  removing 
these  implements  of  pastime  into  some  doset  or  comer  out  of 
sight.     'Let  them  be  where  they  are,  Jeanie,'  would  Butler 
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say  upon  such  oooasions ;  '  I  am  not  oonfldotis  of  following  this 
or  any  other  trifling  relaxation  to  the  interruption  of  my  more 
serious  studies  and  still  more  serious  duties.  I  will  not^  there- 
fore, have  it  supposed  that  I  am  indulging  by  stealth,  and 
against  my  conscience,  in  an  amusement  which,  using  it  so 
little  as  I  do,  I  may  well  practise  openly,  and  without  any  check 
of  mind,  itil  conmnre  mbi^  Jeanie,  that  is  my  motto  \  which 
signifies,  my  loye,  the  honest  and  open  confidence  which  a  man 
ought  to  entertain  when  he  Ib  acting  openly,  and  without  any 
sense  of  doing  wrong.' 

Such  being  Butler's  humour,  he  accepted  the  Captain's 
defiance  to  a  twopenny  hit  at  backgammon,  and  handed  the 
letter  to  his  wife,  observing,  *  the  post-mark  was  York,  but^  if  it 
came  from  her  friend  Mrs.  Bickerton,  she  had  considerably  im- 
proved her  handwriting,  which  was  uncommon  at  her  years.' 

Leaving  the  gentlemen  to  their  game,  Mrs.  Butler  went  to 
order  something  for  supper,  for  Captain  Duncan  had  proposed 
kindly  to  stay  the  night  with  them,  and  then  carelessly  broke 
open  her  letter.  It  was  not  from  Mrs.  Bickerton,  and,  after 
glancing  over  the  first  few  lines,  she  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  into  her  own  bedroom,  to  read  the  document  at  leisure. 


CHAPTER  XLVm 

Happy  ihoa  art  t  then  happy  be, 

Nor  envy  me  nir  lot ; 
Thv  happy  state  I -envy  thee. 

And  peaceful  oot. 

Ladt  Charlotte  Campbell. 

Thb  letter,  which  Mrs.  Butler,  whea  retired  into  her  own  apart- 
ment^  peroaed  with  anxious  wonder,  was  certainly  from  Effie, 
although  it  had  no  other  signature  than  the  letter  K;  and 
although  the  orthography,  style,  and  penmanship  were  very 
far  superior  not  only  to  anyuung  which  Effie  could  produce, 
who^  though  a  lively  girl,  had  been  a  remarkably  careless  scholar, 
but  eyen  to  her  more  oonsidenite  sister's  own  powers  of  com- 
position and  expression.  The  manuscript  was  a  fair  Italian 
hand,  though  something  stiff  and  constrained ;  the  spelling  and 
the  diction  that  of  a  person  who  had  been  accustomed  to  read 
good  composition,  and  mix  in  good  society. 
The  tenor  of  t^e  letter  was  as  follows : — 

<Mt  dbabbbt  Sibtbb, 

'  At  many  risks  I  venture  to  write  to  you,  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  still  alive,  and,  as  to  worldly  situation,  that  I  rank 
higher  than  I  could  expect  or  merit.  If  wealth,  and  distinction, 
and  an  honourable  rank  could  make  a  woman  bappy,  I  have 
them  all ;  but  you,  Jeanie,  whom  the  world  might  think  placed 
far  beneath  me  in  all  these  respects,  are  far  happier  than  I  am. 
I  have  had  means  of  hearing  of  your  welfare,  my  dearest  Jeanie, 
from  time  to  time ;  I  think  I  should  have  broken  my  heart 
otherwise.  I  have  learned  with  great  pleasure  of  your  increasing 
family.  We  have  not  been  worthy  of  such  a  blessing;  two 
infants  have  been  successively  removed,  and  we  are  now  child- 
less— God's  will  be  done  !  But  if  we  had  a  child  it  would 
perhaps  divert  him  from  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  make  him 
terrible  to  himself  and  others.     Yet  do  not  let  me  frighten  you, 
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JettDie ;  he  oontinuee  to  be  kind,  and  I  am  far  better  off  than  I 
deserve.  You  will  wonder  at  my  better  Bcholarahip ;  but  when 
I  was  abroad  I  had  the  best  teachers,  and  I  worked  hard 
because  my  progress  pleased  hiuL  He  is  kind,  Jeanie,  only  he 
has  much  to  distress  him,  especially  when  he  looks  backward. 
When  I  look  backward  myself  I  have  always  a  ray  of  comfort ; 
it  is  in  the  generous  conduct  of  a  sister  who  forsook  me  not 
when  I  was  forsaken  by  every  one.  Tou  have  had  your  reward. 
Tou  live  happy  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  know  you, 
and  I  drag  on  the  life  of  a  miserable  impostor,  indebted  for  the 
marks  of  regard  I  receive  to  a  tissue  of  deceit  and  lies,  which 
the  slightest  accident  may  imravel.  He  has  produced  me  to 
his  friends,  since  the  estate  opened  to  him,  as  the  daughter  of 
a  Scotchman  of  rank,  banished  on  account  of  the  Viscount  of 
Dundee's  wars — ^that  is  our  Fr^s  old  friend  Glavers,  you  know 
— and  he  says  I  was  educated  in  a  Scotch  convent;  indeed,  I 
lived  in  such  a  place  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  support  the 
character.  But  when  a  countirman  approaches  me,  and  begins 
to  talk,  as  they  all  do^  of  tne  various  families  engaged  in 
Dundee's  affiur,  and  to  make  inquiries  into  my  connexions,  and 
when  I  see  kU  eye  bent  on  mine  with  such  an  expression  of 
agony,  my  terror  brings  me  to  the  very  risk  of  detection. 
Good-nature  and  politeness  have  hitherto  saved  me,  as  they  pre- 
vented people  from  pressing  on  me  with  distressing  questions. 
But  how  long — ^0  how  long  will  this  be  the  case  1  And  if  I 
bring  this  disgrace  on  him,  he  will  hate  me ;  he  will  kill  me^ 
for  as  much  as  he  loves  me;  he  is  as  jealous  of  his  family 
honour  now  as  ever  he  was  careless  about  it.  I  have  been  in 
England  four  months,  and  have  often  thought  of  writing  to 
you ;  and  yet  such  are  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  an 
intercepted  letter  that  I  have  hitherto  forl^me.  But  now  I 
am  obliged  to  ran  the  risk.  Last  week  I  saw  your  great  friend, 
the  D.  of  A.  He  came  to  my  box,  and  sate  by  me ;  and  some- 
thing in  the  play  put  him  in  mind  of  you.  Gracious  Heaven ! 
he  told  over  your  whole  London  journey  to  all  who  were  in  the 
box,  but  particularly  to  the  wretched  creature  who  was  the 
occasion  of  it  all.  If  he  had  known — if  he  could  have  con- 
ceived, beside  whom  he  was  sitting,  and  to  whom  the  story 
was  told  1  I  suffered  with  courage,  like  an  Indian  at  the  stake, 
wlule  tbey  are  rending  his  fibrea  and  boring  his  eyes,  and  while 
he  smiles  applause  at  each  well-imagined  contrivance  of  his 
torturers.  It  was  too  much  for  me  at  last,  Jeanie :  I  fainted ; 
and  my  agony  was  imputed  partly  to  the  heat  of  the  place,  and 

VII  31 
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pardy  to  mj  extxeme  sensibility;  and,  hypocrite  all  over^  I 
encouraged  both  opinions — anything  but  discovery !  Lucidly 
he  was  not  there.  But  the  incident  has  led  to  more  alarms. 
I  am  obliged  to  meet  your  great  man  often ;  and  he  seldom 
sees  me  without  talking  of  K  D.  and  J.  D.,  and  R.  R  and 
D.  D.,  as  persons  in  whom  my  amiable  sensibility  is  interested. 
My  amiable  sensibility  1 1 1  And  then  the  oniel  Ume  of  light 
indifference  with  which  persons  in  the  fashionable  world  speak 
tc^ther  on  the  most  affecting  subjects !  To  hear  my  guilty 
my  folly,  my  agony,  the  foibles^ind  weaknesses  of  my  friends, 
even  your  heroic  exertions,  Jeanie,  spoken  of  in  the  droUiDg 
style  which  is  the  present  tone  in  lashicmable  life !  Scarce  aU 
that  I  formerly  endured  is  equal  to  this  state  of  izritatton: 
then  it  was  blows  and  stabs ;  now  it  is  pricking  to  death  with 
needles  and  pins.  He—I  mean  the  D. — goes  down  next  month 
to  spend  the  shooting-season  in  Scotland.  He  says  he  makes  a 
point  of  always  dining  ooe  day  at  the  manse ;  be  on  yoiur 
guard,  and  do  not  betray  yourself,  should  he  mention  me. 
Yourself — alas  1  p<^  have  nothing  to  betray — nothing  to  fear; 
you,  the  pure,  the  virtuous,  the  heroine  of  unstained  fsith, 
unblemished  purity,  what  can  you  have  to  fear  from  the  world 
or  its  proudest  minicms  t  It  is  K  whose  life  is  once  more  in 
your  hands;  it  is  K  whom  you  are  to  save  from  being  plucked 
of  her  borrowed  plumes,  discovered,  branded,  and  trodden  down 
— first  by  him,  perhaps,  who  has  raised  her  to  this  dissy 
pinnacle.  The  indosure  will  reach  you  twice  a-year.  Do  not 
refuse  it;  it  is  out  of  my  own  allowance,  and  may  be  twice  as 
much  when  you  want  it.  With  you  it  may  do  good ;  with  me 
it  never  cuol. 

'Write  to  me  soon,  Jeanie,  or  I  shall  remain  m  the  agonis- 
ing apprehension  that  this  has  fallen  into  wrong  hands.  Ad- 
dress simply  to  "  L.  S.,"  under  cover  to  the  Reverend  George 
Whiterose,  in  the  Minster  Close,  York.  He  thinks  loorrespond 
with  flome  of  my  noble  Jacobite  relations  who  are  in  Scotland. 
How  High  Church  and  Jacobitical  seal  would  bum  in  Ins  dlieeks 
if  he  knew  he  was  the  agent>  not  of  Euphemia  Setoun,  of  the 
honourable  house  of  Winton,  but«of  E.  D.,  daughter  of  a  Camer- 
onian  cow-feeder  I  Jeanie,  I  can  laugh  yet  sometimes — ^but  Ood 
protect  you  from  such  mirth.  My  ft^er — ^I  mean  your  father 
— ^would  say  it  was  like  the  idle  crackling  of  thorns;  but 
the  thorns  keep  their  poignancy,  ihey  remain  unconsumed. 
Farewell,  my  dearest  Jeanie.  Do  not  show  this  even  to  Mr. 
Butler,  mudi  less  to  any  one  else.    I  have  eveiy  respect  for 
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him ;  bat  his  principles  aie  oyer  strict,  and  mj  case  will  not 
endure  severe  handling. — ^I  rest  your  affectionate  sister,  £.' 

In  this  long  letter  there  ires  much  to  surprise  as  veil  as  to 
distress  Mrs.  Bailer.  HhaA  Effie — her  sister  Effie-Hshould  be 
mingling  freely  in  society,  and  apparently  on  not  unequal  terms 
-with  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  sounded  like  something  so  extra- 
ordinary that  she  even  doubted  if  she  read  truly.  Nor  was  it 
lees  marvellous  that,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  her  education 
should  have  made  such  progress.  Jeanie's  humility  readily 
allowed  that  Effie  had  always,  wh^ti  she  chose  it,  been  smarter 
at  her  book  than  she  herself  was;  but  then  she  was  very  idle^ 
and,  upon  the  whole,  had  made  much  less  proficiency.  Love,  or 
fear,  or  necessity,  however,  had  proved  an  able  schoolmistress, 
and  completely  supplied  all  her  defioiencies. 

What  Jeanie  least  liked  in  the  tone  of  the  letter  was  a 
smothered  degree  of  egotism.  'We  should  have  heard  little 
about  her,'  said  Jeanie  to  herself,  'but  that  she  was  feared  the 
Duke  mi^t  come  to  learn  wha  she  was,  and  a'  about  her  puir 
friends  here;  bat  Effie,  puir  thing,  aye  looks  her  ain  way, 
and  folk  that  do  that  think  mair  o'  themselves  than  of  their 
neighboors.  I  am  no  dear  about  keeping  her  siller,'  she  added, 
talmag  up  a  J&50  note  which  had  fallen  out  of  the  paper  to  the 
floor.  '  We  hae  enough,  and  it  looks  unco  like  tnef t-boot,  or 
hush-money,  as  they  ca'  it ;  she  might  hae  been  sure  that  I  wad 
say  naething  wad  harm  her,  for  a'  the  gowd  in  Lunnon«  And 
I  maun  tell  the  minister  about  it.  I  dinna  see  that  she  suld  be 
see  feared  for  her  ain  bonny  bargain  o'  a  gudeman,  and  that  I 
shouldna  reverence  Mr.  Butler  just  as  much ;  and  sae  111  e'en  tell 
him  when  that  tippling  body,  the  Captain,  has  ta'en  boat  in  the 
moming.  But  I  wonder  at  my  ain  state  of  mind,'  she  added, 
taming  back,  after  she  had  made  a  step  or  two  to  the  door  to 
join  the  gentlemen;  'surely  I  am  no  sic  a  fule  as  to  be  angry 
that  Effie's  a  braw  lady,  wlule  I  am  only  a  minister's  wife  f  and 
yet  I  am  as  petted  as  a  bairn,  when  I  should  bless  God,  that 
has  redeemed  her  from  shame,  and  poverty,  and  guilt,  as  ower 
likely  she  might  hae  been  plunged  inta' 

Sitting  down  upon  a  stool  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she  folded 
her  arms  upon  her  bosom,  saying  within  herself,  'From  this  place 
wiU  I  not  rise  till  I  am  In  a  better  frame  of  mind ' ;  and  so 
placed,  by  dint  of  tearing  the  veil  from  the  motives  of  her  little 
temporary  spleen  against  her  sister,  she  compelled  herself  to  be 
ashamed  of  them,  and  to  view  as  blessings  the  advantages  of 
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her  sister's  lot,  while  its  embanaanneDts  were  the  neeesauy 
oonsequenoes  of  errors  long  since  oommitted.  And  thus  she 
fairly  vanquished  the  feeling  of  pique  which  she  naturally  enough 
entertained  at  seeing  Effie,  so  long  the  object  of  her  caze  and 
her  pity,  soar  suddenly  so  high  above  her  in  life  as  to  reckon 
amongst  the  chief  objects  of  her  apprehension  the  risk  of  their 
relationship  being  discovered. 

When  this  unwonted  burst  of  omuymrfropm  was  thoioughlj 
subdued,  she  walked  down  to  the  little  parlour  where  tiw 
gentlemen  were  finishing  their  game,  and  heard  from  tlie 
Captain  a  confirmation  of  the  news  intimated  in  her  letter^  that 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  shortly  expected  at  Roseneath. 

'  Hell  find  plenty  of  moor-fowls  and  plack-cock  on  the  moors 
of  Auchingower,  and  hell  pe  nae  doubt  for  taking  a  late  dinner 
and  a  ped  At  the  manse,  as  he  has  done  pefore  now.' 

'  He  has  a  gude  rights  Captain,'  said  Jeanie. 

'  Teil  ane  petter  to  ony  ped  in  the  kintra,'  answered  the 
Captain.  '  And  ye  had  petter  tell  your  father,  puir  body,  to  get 
his  beasts  a'  in  order,  and  put  his  tamn'd  Cameronian  nonsense 
out  o'  his  head  for  twa  or  three  days,  if  he  can  pe  so  ojdiging ; 
for  fan  I  speak  to  him  apout  prute  pestial,  he  answers  me  out 
o'  the  Pible,  whilk  is  not  using  a  shentleman  weel,  unless  it  be 
a  person  of  your  doth,  Mr.  Putler.' 

No  one  understood  better  than  Jeanie  the  merit  of  the  soft 
answer  which  tumeth  away  wrath ;  and  she  only  smiled,  and 
hoped  that  his  Grace  would  find  everything  that  was  under  her 
Other's  care  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

But  the  Captain,  who  had  lost  the  whole  postage  of  the  letter 
at  backgammon,  was  in  the  pouting  mood  not  imusual  to  losers^ 
and  which,  says  the  proverb,  must  be  allowed  to  them. 

'  And,  Master  Putler,  though  jron  know  I  never  meddle  with 
the  things  of  your  kirknsessions,  yet  I  must  pe  allowed  to  say 
that  I  w&  not  pe  pleased  to  allow  Ailie  MacClure  of  Deepheugh 
to  pe  poonished  as  a  witch,  in  respect  she  only  spaes  fortunes, 
and  does  not  lame,  or  plind,  or  pedevil  any  persons,  or  coup 
cadgers'  carts,  or  ony  sort  di  mischief ;  put  only  tells  people 
good  fortunes,  as  anent  our  poats  kilHng  so  many  seals  and 
doug-fishee,  whilk  is  very  pleasant  to  hear.' 

'The  woman,'  said  Butler,  'is,  I  believe,  no  witch,  but  a 
cheat ;  and  it  is  only  on  that  head  that  she  is  summoned  to  the 
kirk-session,  to  cause  her  to  desist  in  future  from  practising  her 
impostures  upon  ignorant  persons.' 

'I  do  not  know,'  replied  the  gracious  Duncan,  'what  her 
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piaetioeB  or  her  posturee  aie,  but  I  pelieve  that  if  the  poys  take 
hould  on  her  to  dnok  her  in  the  ckchan  pum,  it  will  be  a  verj 
Sony  practice;  and  I  pelieve,  moreover,  that  if  I  come  in 
thiidmnan  among  you  at  the  kirkHsessions,  you  will  be  all  in  a 
tamn'd  pad  poetuve  indeed.' 

Without  noticing  this  threat^  Mr.  Butler  replied,  '  That  he 
bad  not  attended  to  the  risk  of  ill-usage  which  the  poor  woman 
mi^t  undeigo  at  the  hands  of  the  rabble,  and  that  he  would 
give  her  the  necessary  admonition  in  private,  instead  of  bringing 
her  before  the  assembled  session.' 

'  This,' Duncan  said, '  was  speaking  like  a  reasonable  shentle* 
man ' ;  and  so  the  evening  passed  peaceably  off. 

Next  morning,  after  the  Captain  had  swallowed  his  morning 
draught  of  Athole  brose,  and  departed  in  his  coach  and  six, 
Mrs.  Butler  anew  deliberated  upon  communicating  to  her 
husband  her  sister's  letter.  But  she  was  deterred  by  the 
recollection  that,  in  doing  so,  she  would  unveil  to  him  the 
whole  of  a  dreadful  secret,  of  which,  perhaps,  his  public  character 
might  render  him  an  unfit  depository.  Butler  already  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Effie  had  eloped  with  that  same  Robertson 
who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  Porteous  mob,  and  who  lay  imder 
sentence  of  death  for  the  robbery  at  Kirkcaldy.  But  he  did  not 
know  his  identity  with  George  Staunton,  a  man  of  birth  and 
fortune,  who  had  now  apparently  reassumed  his  natural  rank  in 
society.  Jeanie  had  respected  Staunton's  own  confession  as 
sacred,  and  upon  reflection  she  considered  the  letter  of  her  sister 
as  equally  so^  and  resolved  to  mention  the  contents  to  no  one. 

oil  reperusing  the  letter,  she  could  not  help  observing  the 
staggering  and  imsatisfactoiy  condition  of  those  who  have  risen 
to  distinction  by  undue  patiis,  and  the  outworks  and  bulwarks 
of  fiction  and  f^Jsehood  by  which  they  are  under  the  necessity 
of  surrounding  and  def en^g  their  precarious  advantages.  But 
she  was  not  called  upon,  i^e  thought,  to  unveil  her  sister's 
original  history :  it  would  restore  no  right  to  any  one,  for  she 
was  usurping  none ;  it  would  only  destroy  her  happiness,  and 
degrade  her  in  the  public  estimation.  Had  she  been  wise,  Jeanie 
thought  she  would  have  chosen  seclusion  and  privacy,  in  place 
of  public  life  and  gaiety ;  but  the  power  of  choice  might  not  be 
hers.  The  money,  she  thought,  could  not  be  returned  without 
her  seeming  haughty  and  unkind.  She  resolved,  therefore,  upon 
reconsidering  this  point,  to  employ  it  as  occasion  should  serve, 
either  in  educating  her  children  better  than  her  own  means 
could  compass,  or  for  their  future  portion.     Her  sister  had 
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enough,  was  strongly  bound  to  assist  Jeainie  by  any  means  in 
her  power,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  natural  and  proper,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  declined  out  of  fastidious  or  romantic  delica<7. 
Jeanie  aooordingly  wrote  to  her  sister,  acknowledging  her  letter, 
and  requesting  to  hear  from  her  as  often  as  ehe  could.  In 
entering  into  her  own  little  details  of  news,  chiefly  respecting 
domestic  afSurs,  ahe  experienced  a  singular  vacillation  of  ideas; 
for  sometimes  she  apologised  for  mentioning  things  unworthy 
the  notice  of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  then  recollected  that  every- 
thing which  concerned  her  should  be  interesting  to  Effie.  Her 
letter,  under  the  cover  of  Mr.  Whiteiose,  she  COTunitted  to  the 
postoffice  at  Glasgow,  by  the  intervention  of  a  parishioner  who 
had  business  at  that  city. 

The  next  week  bimight  the  Duke  to  Boseneath,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  intimated  his  intention  of  sporting  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  taJdng  his  bed  at  the  manse ;  an  honour 
which  he  had  once  or  twice  done  to  its  inmates  on  former 
occasions. 

Effie  proved  to  be  perfectly  right  in  her  anticipations.  The 
Duke  had  hardly  set  himself  down  at  Mrs.  Butler's  right  hand, 
and  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  carving  the  excellent  *bem- 
door  chucky,'  which  had  been  selected  as  the  high  dish  upon 
this  honourable  occasion,  before  he  began  to  speak  of  Lady 
Staunton  of  Willingham,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  great  noise 
which  her  wit  and  beauty  made  in  London.  For  much  of  this 
Jeanie  was,  in  some  measure,  prepared ;  but  Effie's  wit  I  that 
would  never  have  entered  into  her  imagination,  being  ignorant 
how  exactly  raillery  in  the  higher  rank  resonbles  flippancy 
among  their  inferiors. 

'  She  has  been  the  ruling  belle— the  biasing  star— the  uni- 
versal toast  of  the  winter,'  said  the  Duke;  *  and  is  really  the  most 
beautiful  creature  that  was  seen  at  court  upon  the  birthday.' 

The  birthday  1  and  at  court  1  Jeanie  was  annihilated,  re- 
membering well  her  own  presentation,  all  its  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  particularly  the  cause  of  it. 

'  I  mention  this  lady  particularly  to  you,  Mrs.  Butler,'  said 
the  Duke,  ^because  she  has  sometiiing  in  the  sound  of  her 
voice  and  cast  of  her  countenance  that  reminded  me  of  you : 
not  when  you  look  so  pale  though;  you  have 'over-&itigaed 
yourself ;  you  must  pledge  me  in  a  glass  of  wine.' 

She  did  so,  and  Butler  observed,  *  It  was  dangerous  flattety 
in  his  Grace  to  tell  a  poor  minist^s  wife  that  she  was  like  a 
court-beauty.' 
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'  Oho  I  Mr.  Butler/  said  the  Duke,  '  I  find  jcn.  are  growing 
jealoas ;  but  it's  rather  too  late  in  the  day,  for  you  know  how 
long  I  have  admired  your  wife.  But  seriouslyy  there  is  betwixt 
them  one  of  those  inexplicable  tikeneeses  which  we  see  in  coun- 
tenances that  do  not  ottierwise  resemble  each  other.' 

'  The  perilous  part  of  the  compliment  has  flown  off,'  thought 
Mr.  Butler. 

His  wife,  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  silence,  forced  herself 
to  say,  *  That  perhaps  the  lady  m%ht  be  her  countrywoman, 
and  the  language  might  make  some  resemblance.' 

*Tott  are  quite  right,'  replied  the  Duke.  'She  is  a  Scotch* 
-woman,  and  speaks  with  a  Scotch  accent,  and  now  and  then  a 
proTindal  wend  drops  out  so  prettily  that  it  is  quite  Doric, 
Mr.  Butler.' 

<  I  should  have  thought^'  said  the  clergyman,  Hhat  would 
have  sounded  vulgar  in  the  great  city.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  replied  the  Duke ;  *  you  must  suppose  it  is  not 
the  broad  coarse  Scotch  that  is  spoken  in  the  Cowgate  of 
Edinburgh,  or  in  the  Qorbals.  This  lady  has  been  very  little 
In  Scotland,  in  fact.  She  was  educated  in  a  convent  abroad, 
and  speaks  that  pure  court-Scotch  which  was  common  in  my 
7oui>(Jer^7B ;  but  it  is  bo  genenlly  disused  now,  that  it  souncb 
like  a  different  dialect^  entirely  distinct  from  our  modera  patois  J 

Notwithstanding  her  anxiety,  Jeanie  could  not  help  admir- 
ing within  herself,  how  the  most  correct  judges  of  life  and 
manners  can  be  imposed  on  by  their  own  preconceptions,  while 
the  Duke  proceeded  thus :  '  ^e  is  of  the  unfortunate  house  of 
Winton,  I  believe ;  but^  being  bred  abroad,  she  had  missed  the 
opportunity  of  learning  her  own  pedigree,  and  was  obliged  to 
me  for  informing  her  that  she  must  certainly  come  of  the 
Setouns  of  Windygoul.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  how  prettily 
she  blushed  at  her  own  ignorance.  Amidst  her  noble  and 
elegant  manners,  there  is  now  and  then  a  little  touch  of 
badifulness  and  conventual  rusticity,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  that 
makes  her  quite  enchanting.  You  see  at  once  the  rose  that 
had  bloomed  untouched  amid  the  chaste  precincts  of  the  cloister, 
Mr.  Butler.' 

True  to  the  hint,  Mr.  Butler  failed  not  to  start  with  his 

'  Ut  flos  in  septis  seeretiiB  naadtor  hortia,'  etc  ; 

while  his  wife  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that  all  this  was 
spoken  of  Effie  Deans,  and  by  so  competent  a  judge  as  the 
Duke  of  Aigyle ;  and  had  she  been  acquainted  with  Catullus, 
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would  have  thought  the  fortunes  ol  her  raster  had  reviarBed  the 
whole  passage. 

She  was,  however,  deteriDined  to  obtain  some  mdemnifioatian 
for  the  anxious  feelings  of  the  moment^  by  gaining  all  the 
intelligence  she  oould;  and  therefore  yentoied  to  make  some 
inquiry  about  the  husband  of  the  lady  his  Graoe  admired  ao 
much. 

'  He  is  yery  zioh,'  replied  the  Duke ;  'of  an  ancient  family, 
and  has  good  manners ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  such  a  general 
favourite  as  his  wife.  Some  people  say  he  can  be  veiy  pleasant. 
I  never  saw  him  so;  but  should  rather  judge  him  reserved, 
and  gloomy,  and  capricious.  He  was  very  wild  in  his  yoatii, 
tiiey  say,  and  has  bad  health ;  yet  he  is  a  good-looking  man 
enough — a  great  friend  of  jour  Lord  High  ConmiisBioner  of 
the  Kirk,  Mr.  Butler.' 

'Then  he  is  the  friend  of  a  very  worthy  and  honourable 
nobleman,'  said  Butler. 

' Does  he  admire  his  lady  as  much  as  other  people  do!'  said 
Jeanie,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Who— -Sir  George  f  They  say  he  is  very  fond  of  her,'  said 
the  Duke;  'but  I  observe  she  trembles  a  little  when  he  fixes 
his  eye  on  her,  and  that  is  no  good  sign.  But  it  is  strange 
how  I  am  haunted  by  this  resemblance  of  yours  to  Lady 
Staunton,  in  look  and  tone  of  voice.  One  would  almost  swear 
you  were  sisters.' 

Jeauie's  distress  became  uncontrollable,  and  beyond  conceal* 
ment.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  much  disturbed,  good-naturedly 
ascribing  it  to  his  having  unwittingly  recalled  to  her  remem- 
brance her  family  misfortunes.  He  was  too  well-bred  to  attempt 
to  apologise ;  but  hastened  to  change  the  subject,  and  arrange 
certain  points  of  dispute  which  had  occurred  betwixt  Duncan  of 
Knock  and  the  minister,  acknowledging  that  his  worthy  sub- 
stitute was  sometimes  a  little  too  obstinate,  as  well  as  too 
energetic,  in  his  executive  measures. 

Mr.  Butler  admitted  his  general  merits;  but  said,  'He 

would  presume  to  apply  to  the  worthy  gentleman  the  words  of 

the  poet  to  Marrucinus  Asinius, 

Miiiiii  •  •  • 
Non  beUe  uteris  in  jooo  atque  yino.' 

The  discoiurse  being  thus  turned  on  parish  business,  nothing 
farther  occurred  that  can  interest  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

Upon  my  head  they  plaoed  a  fruitleflB  crown, 
And  pat  a  banen  aoeptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thenoe  to  be  wrench^  by  an  imfinwal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  saooeeding. 

MaAeih. 

Afesb  this  period,  but  mider  the  most  strict  precautions  against 
disooyery,-  the  sisters  corresponded  occasionally,  ezchimging 
letters  about  twice  every  year.  Those  of  Lady  Staunton  spoke 
of  her  husband's  health  and  spirits  as  being  deplorably  un- 
certain; her  own  seemed  also  to  be  sinking,  and  one  of  the 
topics  on  which  she  most  frequently  dwelt  was  their  want  of 
family.  Sir  George  Staunton,  always  violent,  had  taken  some 
ayersion  at  the  next  heir,  whom  he  suspected  of  having  irritated 
his  friends  against  him  during  his  absence ;  and  he  declared,  he 
would  bequeath  Willingham  and  all  its  lands  to  an  hospital,  ere 
that  f etch-and-carry  teU-tale  should  inherit  an  acre  of  it. 

'Had  he  but  a  child,'  said  the  unfortunate  wife,  'or  had 
that  luckless  infant  survived,  it  would  be  some  motive  for  living 
and  for  exertion.  But  Heaven  has  denied  us  a  blessing  which 
we  have  not  deserved.' 

Such  complaints,  in  varied  form,  but  turning  frequently  on 
the  same  topic,  filled  the  letters  which  passed  frran  the  spacious 
but  melancholy  halls  of  Willingham  to  the  quiet  and  happy 
parsonage  at  Ejiocktarlitie.  Years  meanwhile  rolled  on  amid 
these  fruitless  repinings.  John  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich 
died  in  the  year  1743,  universally  lamented,  but  by  none  more 
than  by  the  Butlers,  to  whom  his  benevolence  had  been  so  dis- 
tinguiidied.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Duke  Archibald, 
witih  whom  they  had  not  the  same  intimacy ;  but  who  continued 
the  protection  which  his  brother  had  extended  towards  them. 
This,  indeed,  became  more  necessary  than  ever ;  for,  after  the 
brealdng  out  and  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  the  peace 
of  the  Qoxmtrj  adjacent  to  the  Highlands  was  considerably 
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disturbed.  Mazaudera,  or  men  that  had  been  driven  to  that 
desperate  mode  of  life,  quartered  themselyes  in  the  fostneases 
nearest  to  the  Lowlands,  which  were  their  scene  of  plunder; 
and  there  is  scarce  a  glen  in  the  romantic  and  now  peaceable 
Highlands  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Ihmbartonshire  where  ooe  or 
more  did  not  take  up  their  residence. 

The  prime  pest  of  the  parish  of  Enocktarlitie  was  a  oertam 
Donacha  Dhu  na  Dunaigh,  or  Black  Duncan  the  Misduevoosy 
whom  we  haye  already  casually  mentioned.  This  fellow  had 
been  originally  a  tinkler  or  '  caud,'  many  of  whcxn  stroll  about 
these  districts;  but  when  all  police  was  disorganised  by  the 
civil  war,  he  threw  up  his  profession,  and  from  half  thief  became 
whole  robber ;  and  being  generally  at  the  head  of  three  or  four 
active  yoimg  fellows,  and  he  himself  artful,  bold,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  passes,  he  plied  his  new  profession  with 
emolument  to  himself  and  infinite  plague  to  the  country. 

All  were  convinced  that  Duncan  ci  Knock  could  have  put 
down  his  namesake  Donacha  any  morning  he  had  a  mind ;  for 
there  were  in  the  pariah  a  set  of  stout  young  men  who  had 
joined  Argyle's  banner  in  the  war  under  his  old  friend,  and 
behaved  very  well  upon  several  occasions.  And  as  for  their 
leader,  as  no  one  doubted  his  courage,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  Donacha  had  found  out  the  mode  of  conciliating  his 
favour,  a  thing  not  very  uncommon  in  that  age  and  country. 
This  was  the  more  readily  believed,  as  David  Deans's  cattle^ 
being  the  properly  of  the  Duke^  were  left  untouched,  when 
the  minister's  cows  were  carried  off  by  the  thieves.  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  same  act  of  rafnue,  and  the 
cattle  were  in  the  act  of  being  driven  ofi^  when  Butlo:,  laying 
his  profession  aside  in  a  case  of  such  necessity,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  rescued  the  creagh ; 
an  exploit  at  which  Deans  attended  in  person,  notwithstanding 
his  extreme  old  age,  mounted  on  a  Highland  pony,  and  girded 
with  an  old  broadsword,  likening  himself  (for  he  ftdled  not  to 
arrogate  the  whole  merit  of  the  expedition)  to  David  the  son  of 
Jesse,  when  he  recovered  the  spoU  of  Ziklag  from  the  Amale- 
kites.  This  spirited  behaviour  had  so  far  a  good  etSeot,  that 
Donacha  Dhu  na  Dunaigh  kept  his  distance  for  some  time  to 
come ;  and,  though  his  distant  exploits  were  frequently  spoken 
of,  he  did  not  exerdse  any  depredations  in  that  part  oi  the 
country.  He  continued  to  flourish,  and  to  be  heard  of 
occasionally,  until  the  year  1751,  when,  if  the  fear  of  the 
second  David  had  kept  him  in  check,  faib  released  him  from 
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tbat  reetraiDt,  for  the  yenerable  patriaroh  of  St  Leonaid's  was 
that  year  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

David  Deans  died  full  of  years  and  of  honour.  He  is 
believed,  for  the  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  to  have 
lived  upwards  of  ninety  years ;  for  he  used  to  speak  of  events 
as  falling  under  his  own  knowledge  which  happened  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge.  It  was  said  that  he 
even  bore  arms  there,  for  once,  when  a  drunken  Jacobite  laird 
wished  for  a  BothweU  Brig  Whig,  that '  he  might  stow  the  lugs 
out  of  his  head,'  David  informed  him  with  a  peculiar  austerity 
of  countenance  that,  if  he  liked  to  try  such  a  prank,  there  was 
one  at  his  elbow ;  and  it  required  the  interference  of  Butler  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  daughter,  thankful  for 
all  the  blessings  which  Providence  had  vouchsafed  to  him  while 
in  this  valley  of  strife  and  toil,  and  thankful  also  for  the  trials 
he  had  been  visited  with ;  having  found  them,  he  said,  needful 
to  mortify  that  spiritual  pride  and  confidence  in  his  own  gifts 
which  was  the  side  on  which  the  wily  Enemy  did  most  sorely 
beset  him.  He  prayed  in  the  most  affecting  manner  for  Jeanie, 
her  husband,  and  her  family,  and  that  her  affectionate  duty  to 
'  the  puir  auld  man '  might  purchase  her  length  of  days  here  and 
happiness  hereafter ;  then  in  a  pathetic  petition,  too  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  knew  his  family  circumstances,  he  besought 
the  Shepherd  of  souls,  while  gathering  His  flock,  not  to  f oi^get 
the  little  one  that  had  strayed  from  the  fold,  and  even  then 
might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ravening  wolf.  He  prayed  for  the 
national  Jerusalem,  that  peace  might  be  in  her  land  and  pro- 
sperity in  her  palaces ;  for  the  welfare  of  the  honourable  house 
of  Argyle,  and  for  the  conversion  of  Duncan  of  Knockdunder. 
After  this  he  was  silent,  being  exhausted,  nor  did  he  again  utter 
anything  distinctly.  He  was  heard,  indeed,  to  mutter  some- 
thing about  national  defections,  right-hand  extremes,  and  left- 
hand  fallings  off;  but,  as  May  Hettly  observed,  his  head  was 
'  carried '  at  the  time ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  expressions 
occurred  to  him  merely  out  of  general  habit,  and  that  he  died 
in  the  full  spirit  of  charity  with  all  men.  About  an  hour  after- 
wards he  slept  in  the  Lord. 

Notwithstanding  her  father's  advanced  age,  his  death  was  a 
severe  shook  to  Mrs.  Butler.  Much  of  her  time  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  attending  to  his  health  and  his  widies,  and  she  felt  as 
if  part  of  her  business  in  the  world  was  ended  when  the  good 
old  man  was  no  more.    His  wealth,  which  came  nearly  to 
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JS1500,  in  disposable  capital,  aenred  to  raise  the  fortunes  of 
the  family  at  the  manse.  How  to  dispose  of  this  sum  far  the 
best  advantage  ol  his  family  was  matter  of  anxioos  oonsideiation 
to  Butler. 

^  If  we  put  it  on  heritable  bond,  we  shall  maybe  lose  the 
interest;  for  there's  that  bond  over  Lounsbeok's  land,  your 
father  could  neither  get  principal  nor  interest  for  it.  If  we 
bring  it  into  the  funds,  we  shall  maybe  lose  the  principal  and 
all,  as  many  did  in  the  South  Sea  scheme.  The  httle  estate  of 
Graigsture  is  in  the  market ;  it  lies  within  two  miles  of  the 
manse,  and  Knock  says  his  Qrace  has  no  thought  to  buy  it. 
But  they  ask  ^2500,  and  they  may,  for  it  is  yforih  the  money ; 
and  were  I  to  borrow  the  balance,  the  creditor  might  call  it 
up  suddenly,  or  in  case  of  my  death  my  family  might  be  dis- 
tressed.' 

'  And  so,  if  we  had  mair  siller,  we  might  buy  that  bonny 
pasture-ground,  where  the  grass  comes  so  early ) '  asked  Jeanie. 

*  Certainly,  my  dear ;  and  Knockdunder,  who  is  a  good  judge, 
is  strongly  advising  me  to  it.  To  be  sure  it  is  his  nephew  that 
is  selling  it.' 

'  Aweel,  Reuben,'  said  Jeanie,  'ye  maun  just  look  up  a  text 
in  Scripture,  as  ye  did  when  ye  wanted  siller  before.  Just  look 
up  a  text  in  the  Bible.' 

'  Ah,  Jeanie^'  said  Butler,  laughing  and  pressing  her  hand  at 
the  same  time,  'the  best  people  in  ^ese  times  can  only  work 
miracles  once.' 

'  We  will  see,'  said  Jeanie,  composedly ;  and  going  to  the 
closet  in  which  she  kept  her  honey,  her  sugar,  her  pots  of  jeUy, 
her  vials  of  the  more  ordinary  medicines,  and  which  served  her, 
in  short,  as  a  sort  of  store-room,  she  jangled  vials  and  gallipots, 
till,  from  out  the  darkest  nook,  well  flailed  by  a  triple  row  of 
bottles  and  jars,  which  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  displacing^ 
she  brought  a  cracked  brown  can,  with  a  piece  of  leather  tied 
over  the  top.  Its  contents  seemed  to  be  written  papers,  thrust 
in  disorder  into  this  uncommon  secretaire.  But  frcnn  among 
these  Jeanie  brought  an  old  clasped  Bible,  which  had  been 
David  Deans's  companion  in  his  earlier  wanderings,  and  which 
he  had  given  to  his  daughter  when  the  faOure  of  his  eyes  had 
compelled  him  to  use  one  of  a  laiger  print.  This  she  gave  to 
Butler,  who  had  been  looking  at  her  motions  with  some  surprise 
and  desired  him  to  see  what  that  book  could  do  for  him.  He 
opened  the  clasps,  and  to  his  astonishment  a  parcel  of  £50 
bank-notes  dropped  out  from  betwixt  the  leaves,  where  they 
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bad  been  sepantely  lodged,  and  flattered  upon  the  floor.  '  I 
didna  think  to  hae  tauld  you  o'  my  wealth,  Reuben,'  said  his 
wife,  smiling  at  his  surprise,  '  till  on  my  deathbed,  or  maybe  on 
-some  family  pinch ;  but  it  wad  be  better  laid  out  on  yon  bonny 
grass-holms,  than  lying  useless  here  in  this  auld  pigg.' 

^How  on  earth  came  ye  by  that  siller,  Jeanie?  Why,  here 
IB  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,'  said  Butler,  lifting  up  and 
counting  the  notes. 

'If  it  were  ten  thousand,  it's  a'  honestly  come  by,'  said 
Jeanie ;  *  and  troth  I  kenna  how  muckle  there  is  o't,  but  it's  a' 
there  that  ev&r  I  got.  And  as  for  how  I  oame  by  it,  Reuben- 
it's  weel  come  by  and  honestly,  as  I  said  before.  And  it's  mair 
folks'  secret  than  mine^  or  ye  wad  hae  kenn'd  about  it  lang  syne ; 
and  as  for  ony  thing  else,  I  am  not  free  to  answer  mair  questions 
about  it>  and  ye  maun  just  ask  me  nane.' 

'Answer  me  but  one,'  said  Butler.  'Is  it  all  freely  and 
indisputably  your  own  property,  to  dispose  of  it  as  you  think 
fit  t  Is  it  possible  no  one  has  a  claim  in  so  large  a  sum  except 
you?' 

'  It  UKU  mine,  free  to  dispose  of  it  as  I  like^'  answered  Jeanie ; 
'  and  I  have  disposed  of  it  already,  for  now  it  is  yours,  Reuben. 
You  are  Bible  Butler  now,  as  weel  as  your  forbear,  that  my  puir 
father  had  sic  an  ill-wiU  at.  Only,  if  ye  like,  I  wad  widi  Femie 
to  get  a  gude  share  o't  when  we  are  gane.' 

'Certainly,  it  shall  be  as  you  choose.  But  who  on  earth 
ever  pitched  on  such  a  hiding-place  for  temporal  treasures ) ' 

'  That  is  just  ane  o'  my  auld-fashioned  gates,  as  you  ca'  them, 
Reuben.  I  thought,  if  Donacha  Dhu  was  to  make  an  outbreak 
upon  us,  the  Bible  was  the  last  thmg  in  the  house  he  wad 
meddle  wi'.  But  an  ony  mair  siller  should  drap  in,  as  it  is  not 
unlikely,  I  shall  e'en  pay  it  ower  to  you,  and  ye  may  lay  it  out 
your  ain  way.' 

'  And  I  positively  must  not  ask  you  how  you  have  come  by 
all  this  money  f '  said  the  clergyman. 

'  Indeed,  Reuben,  you  must  not ;  for  if  you  were  asking  me 
very  sair  I  wad  maybe  tell  you,  and  then  I  am  sure  I  would  do 
wrong.' 

'  But  tell  me,'  said  Butler, '  is  it  anything  that  distresses  your 
own  mind  t ' 

'There  is  baith  weal  and  woe  come  aye  wi'  warld's  gear, 
Reuben ;  but  ye  maun  ask  me  naething  mair.  This  siller  binds 
me  to  naething,  and  can  never  be  speered  back  again.' 

'  Surely,'  said  Mr.  Butler,  when  he  had  again  counted  over 
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the  mooBjf  as  it  to  aasme  himaelf  that  the  notes  were  zeal, 
'there  was  neyer  man  in  the  world  had  a  wife  like  mine :  a 
blessing  seems  to  follow  her.' 

'Never,'  said  Jeanie,  'since  the  enchanted  princess  in  the 
bairns'  fairy  tale,  that  kamed  gold  noUes  out  o'  the  tae  side  ol 
her  haffit  looks  and  Dutch  doUars  out  o'  the  tether.  But  gang 
away  now,  minister,  and  put  by  the  siller,  and  dinna  keep  the 
notes  wampishing  in  your  hand  that  gate,  or  I  shall  wish  them 
in  the  brown  pigg  again,  for  fear  we  get  a  back-cast  about 
them :  we're  ower  near  the  hills  in  these  times  to  be  thoug^ht 
to  hae  siller  in  the  house.  And,  besides,  ye  maun  gree  wi' 
Knockdunder,  that  has  the  selling  o'  the  lands;  and  dinna  jou 
be  simple  and  let  him  ken  o'  this  windfa',  but  keep  him  to  the 
yery  lowest  penny,  as  if  ye  bad  to  borrow  siller  to  make  the 
price  up.' 

In  the  last  admonitton  Jeanie  showed  distinctly  that,  al- 
though she  did  not  understand  how  to  secure  the  money  which 
came  into  her  hands  otherwise  than  by  saving  and  hoarding  it, 
yet  she  had  some  part  of  her  fiikther  David's  shrewdness,  even 
upon  worldly  subjects.  And  Reuben  Butler  was  a  prudent  man, 
and  went  and  did  even  as  his  wife  had  advised  him. 

The  news  quickly  went  abroad  into  the  parish  that  the  min- 
ister had  bought  (^migsture;  and  some  wished  him  joy,  and 
some  'were  sorry  it  had  gane  out  of  the  auld  name.'  How- 
ever, his  clerical  brethren,  understanding  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  going  to  Edinbuigh  about  the  ensuixig  Whit* 
Sunday,  to  get  together  David  Deans's  cask  to  make  up  the 
purchase-money  of  his  new  acquisiticm,  took  the  opportunity  to 
name  him  their  delegate  to  the  Genend  Assembly,  or  Convoci^ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  Church,  which  takes  place  usually  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  of  May. 


CHAPTER  L 

Bnt  who  18  this  f  wluit  thing  of  sea  or  luid — 
Female  of  aex  it  -seems — 
That  so  bededc'd,  ornate,  and  gay, 
Gomes  this  iray  .sailing  ? 

Not  long  after  the  incident  of  the  Bible  and  ihe  bank-notes, 
Fortune  ihowed  that  she  oould  Borpriae  Mrs.  BuUor  as  well  as 
her  husband.  The  minister,  in  order  to  aocomplish  the  yarious 
pieces  of  business  which  his  unwonted  Tisit  to  Edinburgh 
rendered  necessary,  had  been  undor  the  necessity  of  setting 
out  from  home  in  the  latter  «nd  of  the  month  of  February, 
concluding  justly  that  he  would  find  the  space  betwixt  Ms 
departure  and  the  term  of  Whitsunday  (24th  May)  shoit  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  iferward  those  Tarious  debtors  of  old 
David  Deans  out  of  whose  purses  a  considerable  part  of  the 
price  of  his  new  pusohase  was  to  be  made  good. 

Jeanie  was  thus  in  the  unwonted  situation  of  inhalndng  a 
lonely  house,  and  Ae  felt  yet  more  solitaiy  from  the  death  of 
the  good  old  man,  who  used  to  divide  her  cares  with  her  hus- 
band. Her  children  were  her  principal  resource,  and  to  them 
she  paid  constant  attention. 

It  happened,  a  day  or  two  after  Butler's  departure,  that, 
while  she  was  engaged  in  some  domestic  duties,  she  heard  a 
dispute  among  the  young  folk,  which,  being  maintained  with 
obstinacy^  appeared  to  eeSl  for  her  interference.  All  came  to 
their  natural  umpire  with  their  complaints.  Femie,  not  yet 
ten  years  old,  charged  Davie  and  Reubie  with  an  attempt  to 
take  away  her  book  by  force ;  and  David  and  Reuben  replied — 
the  elder,  ^That  it  was  not  a  book  for  Femie  to  read,'  and 
Reuben,  ^  That  it  was  about  a  bad  woman.' 

'Where  did  you  get  the  book,  ye  little  hempieV  said  Mrs. 
Butler.     '  How  dare  ye  touch  papa's  books  when  he  is  away  ? ' 

But  the  little  lady,  hdding  fast  a  sheet  of  crumpled  paper, 
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declared,  '  It  was  nana  o'  papa's  booksi  and  May  Hettly  had 
taken  it  off  the  muokle  cheese  which  came  from  Inyerara ' ;  for, 
as  was  veiy  natural  to  suppose,  a  friendly  intercourse,  with 
interchange  of  mutual  civilities,  was  kept  up  from  time  to 
time  between  Mrs.  Dolly  Dutton,  now  Mrs.  MaoCorkindaley  and 
her  former  friends. 

Jeanie  took  the  subject  of  contention  out  of  the  child's  hand, 
to  satisfy  herself  of  the  propriety  of  her  studies ;  but  how  much 
was  she  struck  when  she  read  upon  the  title  of  the  broadside 
sheet>  'The  Last  Speech,  Confession,  and  Dying  Woords  oi 
Marg^uet  MacGraw,  or  Murdockson,  executed  on  Hai&bee  Hill, 

near  Carlisle,  the  —  day  of ^  1737.'    It  was,  indeed,  one  d 

those  papers  which  Archibald  had  bought  at  Longtown,  when 
he  monopolised  the  pedlar's  stock,  which  Dolly  had  thrust  into 
her  trunk  out  of  sheer  economy.  One  or  two  copies,  it  seems, 
had  remained  in  her  repositories  at  Inyemry,  till  she  chanced 
to  need  them  in  packing  a  cheese^  which,  as  a  veiy  saperior 
producticm,  was  sent  in  tii»  way  of  civil  challenge  to  the  dairy 
at  Knocktarlitie. 

The  title  of  this  paper,  so  strangely  fallen  into  the  very 
hands  from  which,  in  well-meant  respect  to  her  feelings,  it  had 
been  so  long  detained,  was  of  itself  sufficiently  startling ;  but 
the  narrative  itself  was  so  interesting  that  Jeanie^  shaking 
herself  loose  from  the  children,  ran  upstairs  to  her  own  apart- 
ment>  and  bolted  the  door,  to  peruse  it  without  intenuption. 

The  narrative,  which  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  up,  or 
at  least  corrected,  by  the  clergyman  who  attended  this  unhappy 
woman,  stated  the  crime  for  which  she  suffered  to  have  been 
'  her  active  part  in  that  atrocious  robbery  and  murder,  com- 
mitted near  two  years  since  near  Haltwhistle,  for  which  the 
notorious  Frank  Levitt  was  committed  for  trial  at  TAncaster 
assises.  It  was  supposed  the  evidence  of  the  aocomplioe^ 
Thomas  Tuck,  commonly  called  Tyburn  Tom,  upon  which  the 
woman  had  been  convicted,  would  weigh  equally  heavy  against 
him;  although  many  were  inclined  to  think  it  was  Tuck  him- 
self who  had  struck  the  fAtal  blow,  according  to  the  dying 
statement  of  Meg  Murdockson.' 

After  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  crime  for  which  she 
suffered,  there  was  a  brief  sketch  of  Margaret's  life.  It  was 
stated  that  she  was  a  Scotchwoman  by  birth,  and  married  a 
soldier  in  the  Cameronian  regiment;  that  she  long  followed 
the  camp»  and  had  doubtless  acquired  in  fields  of  battle,  and 
similar  Bceoee,  that  ferocity  and  love  of  plunder  for  which  she 
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had  been  afterwards  dlstingaiBhed ;  that  her  husband,  having 
obtained  hia  discharge,  beoame  servant  to  a  beneficed  clergyman 
of  high  situation  and  character  in  Linoohishire,  and  th&t  she 
acquired  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  that  honourable  family. 
She  had  lost  this  many  years  after  her  husband's  death,  it  was 
stated,  in  consequence  of  comnving  at  the  irregularities  of  her 
daughter  with  the  heir  of  the  family,  added  to  the  suspicious 
eircunistanoes  attending  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  was  strongly 
suspected  to  have  met  with  foul  play,  in  order  to  preserve,  if 
possible,  the  girFs  reputation.  After  this,  she  had  led  a 
-wandering  life  both  in  Euglaiid  and  Scotland,  under  colour 
sometimeB  of  telling  fortunes,  sometimes  of  driving  a  trade 
in  smuggled  wares,  but^  in  fact^  receiving  stolen  goods,  and 
oooasiiKuJly  actively  joining  in  the  exploits  by  which  they  were 
obtained.  Many  43!  her  crimes  she  had  boasted  of  alter  con- 
viction, and  there  was  one  droumstance  for  which  she  seemed 
to  feel  a  mixture  of  joy  and  occasional  <compunc(bion.  When 
she  was  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh  during  the 
preceding  summei^  a  girl,  who  had  been  seduced  by  one  of 
her  conf  ederatee^  was  entrusted  to  her  charge,  and  in  her  house 
delivered  of  a  male  infant.  Her  daughter,  whose  mind  was  in 
a  state  of  derangement  ever  since  she  had  lost  her  own  child, 
according  to  the  criminal's  account^  carried  off  the  poor  girl's 
inf ant>  taking  it  for  her  own,  of  the  reality  of  whose  death  she 
at  times  could  not  be  persuaded. 

Margaret  Muidockson  stated  that  she  lor  some  time  be- 
lieved her  daughter  had  actually  destroyed  the  infant  in  her 
mad  fits,  and  that  she  gave  the  father  to  understand  so^  but 
afterwards  learned  that  a  female  stroller  had  got  it  from  her. 
She  showed  some  compunction  at  having  separated  mother  and 
child,  especially  as  the  mother  had  nearly  sufiered  death,  being 
condemned,  on  the  Scotch  law,  for  the  supposed  murder  of  her 
in&nt  TVlien  it  was  asked  what  possible  interest  she  could 
have  had  in  exposing  the  unfortunate  girl  to  suffer  for  a  crime 
she  had  not  committed,  she  asked,  if  they  thought  she  was 
going  to  put  her  own  daughter  into  trouble  to  save  another. 
She  did  not  know  what  the  Scotch  law  would  have  done  to  her 
for  carrying  the  child  away.  This  answer  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  the  deigyman,  and  he  discovered,  by  close 
examination,  thajb  she  had  a  deep  and  revengeful  hatred  against 
the  young  person  whom  she  had  thus  injured.  But  the  paper 
intimated  that»  whatever  besides  she  had  communicated  upon 
this  subjecti  was  confided  by  her  in  private  to  the  worthy  and 
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TGveread  ardideaecMi  who  bad  bestowed  snob  particalar  pains 
in  a£E6rdmg  her  spiritual  aasistanoe.  The  braadaide  went  on 
to  intimate  tbat^  after  her  exeoutiony  of  which  the  partieuLixB 
were  giyen,  her  daughter,  the  insane  person  mentioned  moi« 
than  onoe^  and  who  was  genendly  known  by  the  name  of  Madge 
Wildfire,  had  been  yeiy  ill  used  by  the  populace^  under  the 
belief  that  she  was  a  soroeress,  aad  an  acoomplioe  in  her 
mother's  crimes,  and  had  been  with  diffioulty  rescued  by  the 
prompt  interference  of  the  police. 

Such  (for  we  <Knit  moral  reflections  and  all  that  may  seem 
unnecessazy  to  the  explanation  of  our  stoiy)  was  the  tenor 
ci  the  broadside.  To  Mrs.  Butler  it  contained  intelligence  of 
the  highest  importance^  since  it  seemed  to  a£foid  the  most  un- 
equiyooal  proof  of  her  sister's  innocence  respecting  the  crime  for 
which  she  had  so  nearly  sufliared.  It  is  true,  neither  she  nor 
her  husband,  nor  cyan  her  father,  had  ever  belieyed  her  capable 
of  touching  her  infant  with  an  unkind  hand  when  in  poflooosiou 
of  her  reason ;  but  there  was  a  darimess  on  the  subject^  and 
what  might  have  happened  in  a  moment  of  insanily  was  dread- 
ful to  thmk  upon.  Besides,  whatever  was  their  own  convictiosi, 
they  had  no  means  of  establishing  Effie's  innocence  to  the  worid, 
which,  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  f i^tive  puUication,  was 
now  at  length  completely  manifested  by  the  dying  confessioii 
oi  the  person  chiefly  interested  in  concealing  it. 

After  thanking  God  for  a  discovery  so  dear  to  her  feelings, 
Mrs.  Butler  began  to  consider  what  use  she  should  make  of  it. 
To  have  shown  it  to  her  husband  would  have  been  her  flrat 
impulse ;  but^  besides  that  he  was  absent  from  home,  and  the 
matter  too  delicate  to  be  the  subject  of  correspondence  by  an 
indi£Eerent  penwcxnan,  Mrs.  Butler  recollected  that  he  was  not 
possessed  c^  the  information  necessary  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  the  occasion ;  and  that,  adhering  to  the  rule  which  she 
had  considered  as  most  advisable,  she  had  beet  transmit  the 
information  immediately  to  her  sister,  and  leave  her  to  adjust 
with  her  husband  the  mode  in  which  th^  should  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Accordingly,  she  despatdied  a  special  messenger 
to  Glasgow  with  a  packet^  inclosing  the  'Confession'  of  Margaret 
Murdodcson,  addressed,  as  usual,  under  cover  to  Mr.  Wbiteroae 
of  Toik:  She  expected,  with  anxiety,  an  answer;  but  none 
arrived  in  the  usual  course  of  post»  and  she  was  left  to  imagine 
how  many  various  causes  might  account  for  Lady  Staunton's 
silence.  She  began  to  be  half  sorry  that  she  had  parted  with 
the  printed  paper,  both  for  fear  of  its  having  fallen  into  bad 
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hands,  and  from  the  deeire  of  regaming  tihe  doonment,  which 
mig^t  be  eei^ntial  to  establiah  her  sister^s  innocenoe.  She  was 
even  doubting  whether  she  had  not  better  oommit  the  whole 
matter  to  her  husband's  consideration,  when  other  incidents 
cxMSurred  to  divert  her  purpose. 

Jeanie  (she  is  a  favourite,  and  we  beg  har  pardon  for  still 
using  the  familiar  title)  had  walked  down  to  the  seaside  with 
her  children  one  morning  after  breakfast^  when  the  boys,  whose 
sight  was  more  discrinunating  than  hers,  exclaimed,  that '  the 
CSaptain's  coach  and  six  was  coming  right  for  the  shore,  with 
ladies  in  it/  Jeanie  instinctively  bent  her  eyes  on  the  approach- 
ing boat^  and  became  soon  sensible  that  there  were  two  females 
In  the  stem,  seated  beside  the  gradous  Duncan,  who  acted  as 
pilot.  It  was  a  point  of  politeness  to  walk  towards  the  landing- 
place,  in  order  to  receive  them,  especially  as  she  saw  that  the 
Captain  of  Knockdunder  was  upon  honour  and  ceremony.  His 
piper  was  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  sending  forth  music,  of  which 
one  half  sounded  the  better  that  the  other  was  drowned  by  the 
-waves  and  the  breeze.  Moreover,  he  himself  had  his  bri^idier 
wig  newly  frizzed,  his  bonnet  (he  had  abjured  the  cocked  hat) 
decorated  with  St.  George's  red  cross,  his  tmiform  mounted  as 
a  captain  of  militia,  the  Duke's  flag  with  the  boar's  head  dis- 
played,— ^all  intimated  parade  and  gala. 

As  Mrs.  Butler  approached  Ihe  landing-place,  she  observed 
the  Captain  hand  the  ladies  ashore  with  marks  of  great  attention, 
and  the  parties  advanced  towards  her,  the  Captain  a  few  steps 
before  the  two  ladies,  of  whom  the  taller  and  elder  leaned  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  other,  who  seemed  to  be  an  attendant  or 
servant. 

As  they  met,  Duncan,  in  his  best,  most  important,  and 
deepest  tone  of  Highland  civility,  'pegged  leave  to  introduce 
to  Jkfrs.  Putler,  Liady — eh — eh — I  hae  forgotten  your  leddy- 
ship's  name ! ' 

'  Never  mind  my  name,  sir,'  said  the  lady ;  '  I  trust  Mrs. 

Butler  will  be  at  no  loss.    The  Duke's  letter '   And,  as  she 

observed  Mrs.  Butler  look  confused,  she  said  again  to  Duncan, 
something  sharply,  'Did  you  not  send  the  letter  last  night, 
sirt' 

'  In  troth  and  I  didna,  and  I  crave  your  leddyship's  pardon ; 
but  you  see,  matam,  I  thought  it  woidd  do  as  weel  to-tay, 
pecause  Mrs.  Putler  is  never  taen  out  o'  sorts — ^never ;  and  the 
ooach  was  out  fishing ;  and  the  gig  was  gane  to  Greenock  for 
a  cag  of  prandy ;  and Put  here's  his  Grace's  letter.' 
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'Oiye  it  md»  sir/  said  Hke  lady,  taking  it  oat  of  his  band ; 
'  since  you  have  not  found  it  oonyenient  to  do  me  the  iKTCfor  to 
Bend  it  before  me,  I  will  deliver  it  myself.' 

Mrs.  Butler  looked  with  great  attention,  and  a  certain  dubioiu 
feeling  of  deep  interest^  on  the  lady  who  thus  expresaed  herself 
with  authority  over  the  man  of  authority,  and  to  whoae  man- 
dates he  seemed  to  submit,  resigning  the  letter  with  a  'Just  as 
your  leddyship  is  pleased  to  order  it.' 

The  lady  was  rather  above  the  middle  sise,  beautifully  made^ 
though  something  embonpoUu,  with  a  hand  and  arm  exquisitely 
formed.  Her  manner  was  easy,  dignified,  and  commanding,  and 
seemed  to  evince  high  birth  and  tiie  habits  of  elevated  society. 
She  wore  a  travelling  dress,  a  grey  beaver  hat,  and  a  veil  of 
Flanders  lace.  1>wo  footmen,  in  rich  liveries,  who  got  out  of 
the  barge,  and  hited  out  a  trunk  and  portmanteau,  tqypeaied 
to  belong  to  her  suite. 

'As  you  did  not  receive  the  letter,  madain,  which  should 
have  served  lor  any  introduction — ^for  I  presume  you  are  Mrs. 
Butler — ^I  will  not  present  it  to  you  till  you  are  so  good  as  to 
admit  me  into  yeur  house  without  it.' 

'  To  pe  sure,  matam,'  said  Knockdunder,  '  ye  canna  doubt 
Mrs.  Putler  will  do  that.  Mrs.  Putler,  this  is  Lady — ^Lady — 
these  tamn'd  Southern  names  rin  out  o'  my  head  like  a  stane 
trowling  downhill — ^put  I  believe  she  ia  a  Scottish  woman  pom 
— ^the  mair  our  credit^  and  I  presume  her  leddyship  is  of  the 
house  of * 

'  The  Duke  of  Argyle  knows  my  family  very  veil,  sir,'  said 
the  lady,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  designed  to  ^ence  Duncan, 
or,  at  any  rate,  which  had  that  effect  completely. 

There  was  something  about  the  whcde  of  this  stranger^s 
address,  and  tone,  and  manner  which  acted  upon  Jeanie's  feel- 
ings like  the  illusions  of  a  dream,  that  tease  us  with  a  pusiling 
approach  to  reality.  Something  there  was  of  her  sister  in 
the  gait  and  manner  of  the  stranger,  as  well  as  in  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  something  alsc^  when,  lifting  her  veil,  she  showed 
features  to  which,  changed  as  they  were  in  expression  and  com- 
plexion, she  oould  not  but  attach  many  remembrances. 

The  stranger  was  turned  of  thirty  certainly;  but  so  well 
were  her  personal  charms  assisted  by  the  power  of  dress  and 
arrangement  of  ornament,  that  she  might  well  have  passed  for 
one-and-twenty.  And  her  behaviour  was  so  steady  and  so 
composed,  that  as  often  as  Mrs.  Butler  perceived  anew  some 
point  of  resemblance  to  her  unfortunate  sister,  so  often  the 
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Bostained  self-comiDand  and  absolute  oompoBure  of  the  stranger 
destroyed  the  ideas  which  began  to  arise  in  her  imagination. 
She  led  the  way  silently  towards  the  manse,  lost  in  a  confusion 
of  reflections,  uad  trosting  the  letter  with  which  she  was  to  be 
there  entrusted  would  affind  her  satisfactory  explanation  of  what 
iras  a  most  punding  and  embarrassing  scene. 

The  lady  maintained  in  the  meanwhile  the  manners  of  a 
stranger  of  rank.  She  admired  the  various  points  of  view  like 
one  who  has  studied  nature  and  the  best  representations  of 
art    At  length  she  took  notice  of  the  children. 

'  These  are  two  fine  young  mountaineers.  Yours,  madam, 
I  presume  f ' 

Jeanie  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  stranger  sighed,  and 
sighed  once  more  as  they  were  presented  to  her  by  name. 

'Come  here,  Femie,^  said  Mrs.  Butler^  'and  hold  yoiur  head 
up.' 

'What  is  your  daughter's  name,  madamT  said  the  lady. 

'  Enphemia,  madam,'  answered  Mrs.  Butler. 

'  I  thought  the  ordinary  Scottish  contraction  of  the  name 
had  been  Effie,'  replied  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  which  went 
to  Jeanie's  heait ;  for  in  that  single  word  there  was  more  of 
her  sister — more  of  Icmg  syne  ideas — ^than  in  all  the  reminis- 
cences which  her  own  heart  had  anticipated,  or  the  features 
and  manner  of  the  stranger  had  suggested. 

When  they  reached  the  manse,  the  lady  gav^  Mrs.  Butler 
the  letter  which  she  had  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Enock- 
dunder ;  and  as  she  gave  it  she  pressed  her  hand,  adding  aloud, 
*  Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  get  me  a  little 
milk.' 

'And  me  a  drap  of  the  grey-peaid,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Putler,' 
added  Duncan. 

Mrs.  Butler  withdrew;  but,  deputing  to  May  Hettly  and 
to  David  the  supply  of  the  strangers'  wants,  she  hastened  into 
her  own  room  to  read  the  letter.  The  envelope  was  addressed 
in  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  hand,  and  requested  Mrs.  Butler's  atten- 
tions and  civility  to  a  lady  of  rank,  a  particular  friend  of  his 
late  brother.  Lady  Statmton  of  Willingham,  who,  being  recom- 
mended to  drink  goats'  whey  by  the  physicians,  was  to  hcHlour 
the  Lodge  at  Boseneath  with  her  residence,  while  her  husband 
made  a  short  tour  in  Scotland.  But  within  the  same  cover, 
which  had  been  given  to  Lady  Staunton  unsealed,  was  a  letter 
from  that  lady,  intended  to  prepare  her  sister  for  meeting  her, 
and  whidi,  but  for  the  Gaptain's  ne^^igenoe,  she  ought  to  have 
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reoeived  on  the  preoeding  ervening.  It  stated  that  the  neira 
in  Jeanie's  last  letter  had  been  so  interesting  to  her  husfaandy 
that  he  was  determined  to  inquire  ftirther  into  the  coofeasion 
made  at  Carlisle,  and  the  fate  of  that  poor  innocent,  and  that^ 
as  he  had  been  in  some  degree  suocessful,  she  had,  by  the 
most  earnest  entreaties,  extorted  rather  than  obtained  his  per- 
mission, under  promise  of  observing  the  most  strict  inoognito, 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  her  sister,  or  in  her  nei^bo>iir- 
hood,  while  he  was  prosecuting  researohes,  to  which  (though  it 
appeared  to  her  yeiy  yainly)  he  seemed  to  attach  some  hopes 
of  success. 

There  was  a  postscript,  desiring  that  Jeanie  would  trust  to 
Lady  S.  the  management  of  their  intercourse,  and  be  content 
with  assenting  to  what  she  should  propose.  After  reading 
and  again  reading  the  letter,  Mrs.  Butler  hurried  downstairs^ 
divided  betwixt  the  fear  of  betraying  her  secret  and  the  desire 
to  throw  herself  upon  her  sister's  nedc.  EflSie  received  her  with 
a  glance  at  once  affectionate  and  cautionary,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  speak. 

'  I  have  been  telling  Mr. ,  Captain ,  this  genUeman, 

Mrs.  Butler,  that  if  you  could  accommodate  me  with  an  apart- 
ment in  your  house,  and  a  place  for  Ellis  to  sleep,  and  for  the 
two  men,  it  woidd  suit  me  better  than  the  Lodge,  which  his 
Grace  hius  so  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  I  am  advised  I 
should  reside  as  near  where  the  goats  feed  as  possible.' 

*  I  have  peen  assuring  my  leddy,  Mrs.  Putler,'  said  Dtmcan, 
'  that»  though  it  could  not  discommode  you  to  receive  any  of  his 
Grace's  visitors  or  mine,  yet  she  had  mooch  petter  stay  at  the 
Lodge ;  and  for  the  gaits,  the  creatures  can  be  fetched  there, 
in  respect  it  is  mair  fitting  they  suld  wait  upon  her  leddyship, 
than  she  upon  the  like  of  them.' 

'  By  no  means  derange  the  goats  for  me,'  said  Lady  Staunton ; 
'  I  am  certain  the  milk  must  be  much  better  here.'  And  this 
she  said  with  languid  negligence,  as  one  whose  slightest  intima- 
tion of  humour  is  to  bear  down  all  aigument. 

Mrs.  Butler  hastened  to  intimate  that  her  house,  such  as  it 
was,  was  heartily  at  the  disposal  of  Lady  Staunton ;  but  the 
Cap^in  continued  to  remonstrate. 

*'The  Duke,'  he  said,  'had  written- 


'  I  will  settle  all  that  with  his  Grace- 


'And   there  were  the  things  had   been  sent  down  fnie 

GlasGo * 

'Anything  necessary  might  be  sent  over  to  the  parsonage. 
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Shid  would  beg  the  f avoar  of  Mn.  Butler  to  show  her  an  apart- 
ment)  and  of  the  Captain  to  haye  her  trunks,  etc.,  aent  over 
from  Boaeneath.' 

So  she  oourtesied  off  poor  Duncan,  who  departed,  saying  in  his 
secret  soul, '  Cot  tanm  her  English  impudence !  She  takes  pos- 
session of  the  minister's  house  as  an  it  were  her  ain ;  and  speeiks 
to  shentlemens  as  if  they  were  pounden  servants,  an'  pe  tamn'd 
to  her  I  And  there's  the  deer  that  was  shot  too ;  but  we  will 
send  it  ower  to  Hie  manse,  whilk  will  pe  put  civil,  seeing  I  hae 
prought  worthy  Mrs.  Putler  sic  a  fliskmahoy.'  And  with  these 
kind  intentions,  he  went  to  the  shore  to  give  his  orders  ac* 
cordingly. 

In  the  meanlame,  the  meeting  of  the  sisters  was  as  affection- 
ate as  it  was  extraordinary,  and  each  evinced  her  f eeliAgs  in 
the wayproper  to  her  character.  Jeanie was  so  much  overcome 
by  wonder,  and  even  by  awe,  that  her  feelings  'were  deep,  stun- 
ning, and  almost  overpowering.  Effie,  on  the  other  hand,  wept, 
laughed,  sobbed,  screamed,  and  clapped  her  hands  for  joy,  all 
in  the  space  of  five  minutes,  giving  way  at  once,  and  without 
reserve,  to  a  natural  excessive  vivacity  of  temper,  which  no  one, 
however,  knew  better  how  to  restrain  under  the  rules  of  arti6cial 
breeding. 

After  an  hour  had  passed  like  a  moment  in  their  expressions 
of  mutual  aflection,  Lady  Staunton  observed  the  Captain  walk- 
ing with  impatient  steps  below  the  window.  '  That  tiresome 
Highland  fool  has  returned  upon  our  hands,'  she  said*  '  I  will 
pray  him  to  grace  us  with  his  absence.' 

*  Hout  no  1  hout  no ! '  said  Mrs.  Butler,  in  a  tone  of  entrea^ ; 
*  ye  maunna  a,^nmt  the  Captain.' 

'Affitmtt'  said  Lady  Staunton;  'nobody  is  ever  afiionted 
at  what  I  do  or  say,  my  dear.  However,  I  will  endure  him, 
since  you  think  it  proper.' 

The  Captain  was  accordingly  graciously  requested  by  Lady 
Staunton  to  remain  during  dinner.  Dtiring  this  visit  his 
studious  and  punctilious  complaisance  towards  the  lady  of  rank 
was  happily  contrasted  by  the  cavalier  air  of  civil  familiarity 
in  which  he  indulged  towards  the  minister's  wife. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  Mrs.  Butler,'  said  Lady 
Staunton  to  the  Captain,  during  the  interval  when  Jeanie  had 
left  the  parlour,  'to  let  me  tcdk  of  making  any  recompense 
for  storming  her  house,  and  garrisoning  it  in  the  way  I  have 
done.' 

'Doubtless,  matam,'  said  the  Captain,  'it  wad  ill  pecome 
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Mrs.  Putler,  wba  is  a  very  decent  pody^  to  make  any  such 
shai^  to  a  lady  who  oomes  from  my  house,  or  his  Giaoe'sy 
which  is  the  same  thing.  And,  speaking  of  garrisonsy  in  the 
year  forty-five  I  was  poot  with  a  garrison  of  twenty  of  my 
lads  in  the  house  of  Inyergany,  whilk  had  near  been  un- 

^pp^y>  ^^^ * 

*  I  beg  your  pazdon,  sir.  But  I  wish  I  could  think  of  some 
way  of  indenmifying  this  good  lady.' 

'0,  no  need  of  intemnifying  at  all;  no  trouble  for  her — 
nothing  at  all.  So»  peing  in  the  house  of  Invergany;  and 
the  people  about  it  being  uncanny,  I  doubted  the  wazsti 
and ^ 

'  Do  you  happen  to  know,  sir,'  said  Lady  Staunton,  '  if  any 
of  these  two  lads — ^these  young  Butlers,  I  mean — show  any  turn 
for  the  armyt' 

'Could  not  say,  indeed,  my  leddy,'  replied  Knockdunder. 
'  So,  I  knowing  the  people  to  pe  unchancy,  and  not  to  lippen 
to,  and  hearing  a  pibroch  in  the  wood,  I  pegan  to  pid  my  lads 
look  to  their  flints,  and  then ' 

'  For,'  aaid  Lady  Staunton,  with  the  most  ruthless  disregaid 
to  the  narratiye  which  she  mangled  by  these  interruptions^  '  if 
that  should  be  tiie  case,  it  should  cost  Sir  George  but  the 
asking  a  pair  of  colours  for  one  of  them  at  the  War  Office^ 
since  we  have  always  supported  govemment,  and  never  had 
occasion  to  trouble  ministerB.' 

'  And  if  you  please,  my  leddy,'  said  Duncan,  who  began  to 
find  some  savour  in  tlds  proposal,  'as  I  hae  a  braw  weel-giown 
lad  of  a  nevoy,  ca'd^uncan  MaoGilligan,  that  is  as  pig  as  paith 
the  Putler  paims  putten  thegither,  Sir  George  could  aiak  a 
pair  for  him  at  the  same  time,  and  it  wad  pe  put  ae  asking 
for  a'.' 

Lady  Staunton  only  answered  this  hint  with  a  well-bred 
stare,  which  gave  no  sort  of  encouragement. 

Jeanie,  who  now  returned,  was  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
wonderful  difierence  betwixt  the  helpless  and  despainng  giil 
whom  she  had  seen  stretched  on  a  fiock-bed  in  a  dungeon, 
expecting  a  violent  and  disgraceful  death,  and  last  as  a  forlorn 
exile  upon  the  midnight  beach,  with  the  elegant,  well-bred^ 
beautiful  woman  before  her.  The  features,  now  that  her  sister^s 
veil  was  laid  aside,  did  not  appear  so  extremely  dififerent  as  the 
whole  manner,  expression,  look,  and  bearing.  In  outside  show, 
Lady  Staunton  seemed  completely  a  creatine  too  soft  and  fair 
for  sorrow  to  have  touched ;  so  much  accustomed  to  have  all 
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her  whims  complied  with  by  those  around  her,  that  she  seemed 
to  expect  she  should  even  be  saved  the  trouble  of  forming 
them;  and  so  totally  unacquainted  with  contradiction,  that 
she  did  not  even  use  the  tone  of  self-will,  since  to  breathe  a 
wish  was  to  have  it  fulfilled.  She  made  no  ceremony  of  ridding 
herself  of  Duncan  as  soon  as  the  evening  approached;  but 
complimented  him  out  of  the  house,  imder  pretext  of  fatigue, 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance. 

When  they  were  alone,  her  sister  could  not  help  expressing 
her  wonder  at  the  self-possession  with  which  Lady  Staunton 
sustained  her  part. 

'I  daresay  you  axe  surprised  at  it»'  said  Lady  Staunton, 
composedly ;  '  for  you,  my  dear  Jeanie,  have  been  truth  itself 
from  your  cradle  upwards;  but  you  must  remember  that  I  am 
a  liar  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  and  therefore  must  by  this  time 
be  used  to  my  character.' 

In  fact)  during  the  feverish  tumult  of  feelings  excited  during 
the  two  or  three  first  days,  Mrs.  Butler  thought  her  sister's 
manner  was  completely  contradictory  of  the  desponding  tone 
which  pervaded  her  correspondence.  She  was  moved  to  tears, 
indeed,  by  the  sight  of  her  father's  grave,  marked  by  a  modest 
stone,  recording  his  piety  and  integrity ;  but  lighter  impressions 
and  associations  had  also  power  over  her.  She  amused  herself 
with  visiting  the  dairy,  in  which  she  had  so  long  been  assistant^ 
and  was  so  near  discovering  herself  to  May  HetUy,  by  betray- 
ing her  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  receipt  for  Dunlop 
cheese,  that  she  compared  herself  to  Bedreddin  Hassan,  whom 
the  vizier,  his  father-in-law,  discovered  by  )us  superlative  skill 
in  composing  cream-tarts  with  pepper  in  them.  But  when  the 
novelty  of  such  avocations  ceased  to  amuse  her,  she  showed  to 
her  sister  but  too  plainly  that  the  gaudy  colouring  with  which 
she  veiled  her  unhappiness  afibrded  as  little  real  comfort  as 
the  gay  uniform  of  the  soldier  when  it  is  drawn  over  his 
mortal  wound.  There  were  moods  and  moments  in  which  her 
despondence  seemed  to  exceed  even  that  which  she  herself  had 
described  in  her  letters,  and  which  too  well  convinced  Mrs. 
Butler  how  little  her  sister's  lot,  which  in  appearance  was  so 
brilliant,  was  in  reality  to  be  envied. 

There  was  one  source,  however,  from  which  Lady  Staunton 
derived  a  pure  degree  of  pleasure.  Gifted  in  every  particular 
with  a  higher  degree  of  imagination  than  that  of  her  sister,  she 
was  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  a  taste  which  com- 
pensates many  evils  to  those  who  happen  to  enjoy  it    Here 
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her  character  of  a  fine  lady  stopped  shorty  where  she  ought  to 

have 

Screua'd  at  ilk  oleiigh,  and  ocreech'd  at  ilka  how. 
As  loud  as  she  had  seen  the  wonieoow. 

On  the  contrary,  with  the  two  boys  for  her  guides,  she  under- 
took long  and  fatiguing  walks  among  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, to  visit  glens,  lakes,  waterfalls,  or  whatever  scenes  of 
natural  wonder  or  beauty  lay  concealed  among  their  recesses. 
It  is  Wordsworth,  I  think,  who,  talking  of  an  old  man  under 
difficulties,  remarks,  with  a  singular  attention  to  nature, 

Whether  it  was  care  that  spurred  him, 
€k>d  only  knows ;  bat  to  the  very  last, 
He  had  the  lightest  foot  in  Ennerdale. 

In  the  same  manner,  languid,  listless,  and  imhappy  within 
doors,  at  times  even  indicating  something  which  approached 
near  to  contempt  of  the  homely  aocommodations  of  her  sister^s 
house,  although  she  instantly  endeavoured,  by  a  thousand 
kindnesses,  to  atone  for  such  ebullitions  of  spleen.  Lady  Staunton 
appeared  to  feel  interest  and  enei^  whOe  in  the  open  air,  and 
traversing  the  mountain  landscapes  in  society  with  the  two 
boys,  whose  ears  she  delighted  with  stcnriee  of  what  she  had 
seen  in  other  countries,  and  what  she  had  to  show  them  at 
Willingham  Manor.  And  they,  on  the  other  hand,  exerted 
themselves  in  doing  the  honoius  of  Dunbartcmshire  to  the  lady 
who  seemed  so  kind,  insomuch  that  there  was  scarce  a  glen  in 
the  neighbouring  hills  to  which  they  did  not  introduce  her. 

Upon  one  of  these  excursions,  while  Reuben  was  otherwise 
employed,  David  alone  acted  as  Lady  Staunton's  guide,  and 
promised  to  show  her  a  cascade  in  the  hills,  grander  and  higher 
than  any  they  had  yet  visited.  It  was  a  walk  of  five  long 
miles,  and  over  rough  ground,  varied,  however,  and  cheered,  by 
mountain  views,  and  peeps  now  of  the  firth  and  its  islands, 
now  of  distant  lakes,  now  of  rocks  and  precipices.  The  scene 
itself,  too,  when  they  reached  it,  amply  rewanded  the  labour  of 
the  walk.  A  single  shoot  carried  a  considerable  stream  over 
the  face  of  a  black  rock,  which  contrasted  strongly  in  colour 
with  the  white  foam  of  the  cascade,  and,  at  the  depdi  of  about 
twenty  feet,  another  rock  intercepted  the  view  of  the  bottom 
of  the  fall.  The  water,  wheeling  out  far  beneath,  swept  round 
the  crag,  which  thus  bounded  their  view,  and  tumbled  down 
the  rocky  glen  in  a  torrent  of  foam.    Those  who  love  natore 
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always  desire  to  penetrate  into  its  utmost  recesses,  and  Lady 
Staunton  asked  David  whether  there  was  not  some  mode  of 
gaining  a  view  of  the  abyss  at  the  foot  of  the  fall.  He  said 
that  he  knew  a  station  on  a  shelf  on  the  further  side  of  the 
intercepting  rock,  from  which  the  whole  waterfall  was  visible, 
but  that  the  road  to  it  was  steep  and  slippery  and  dangerous. 
Bent,  however,  on  gratifying  her  curiosity,  she  desired  him  to 
lead  the  way ;  and  accordingly  he  did  so  over  crag  and  stone, 
anxiously  pointing  out  to  her  the  resting-places  where  she 
ought  to  step,  for  their  mode  of  advancing  soon  ceased  to  be 
walking,  and  became  scrambling. 

In  this  manner,  clinging  like  sea-birds  to  the  face  of  the 
rock,  they  were  enabled  at  length  to  turn  round  it^  and  came 
full  in  front  of  the  fall,  which  here  had  a  most  la^emendous 
aspect,  boUing,  roaring,  and  thundering  with  unceasing  din 
into  a  black  caoldron,  a  hundred  feet  at  least  below  them, 
which  resembled  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  noise,  the  dash- 
ing of  the  waters,  which  gave  an  unsteady  appearance  to  all 
around  them,  the  trembling  even  of  the  huge  crag  on  which 
they  stood,  the  precariousness  of  their  footing,  for  there  was 
scarce  room  for  them  to  stand  on  the  shelf  of  rock  which  they 
had  thus  attained,  had  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  senses  and 
imagination  of  Lady  Staunton,  that  she  called  out  to  David  she 
was  falling,  and  would  in  fact  have  dropped  from  the  crag  had 
he  not  caught  hold  of  her.  The  boy  was  bold  and  stout  of  his 
age ;  still  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  as  his  assistance 
gave  no  confidence  to  Lady  Staunton,  she  felt  her  situation 
become  really  perilous.  The  chance  was  that^  in  the  appalling 
novelty  of  the  circumstances,  he  might  have  caught  the  infection 
of  her  panic,  in  which  case  it  is  likely  that  both  must  have 
perished.  She  now  screamed  with  terror,  though  without  hope 
of  calling  any  one  to  her  assistance.  To  her  amassement^  the 
scream  was  answered  by  a  whistle  from  above,  of  a  tone  so 
clear  and  shriU  that  it  was  heard  even  amid  the  noise  of  the 
waterfall. 

In  this  moment  of  terror  and  perplexity,  a  human  face,  black, 
and  having  grinsled  hair  hanging  down  over  the  forehead  and 
cheeks,  and  mixing  with  mustaches  and  a  beard  of  the  same 
colour,  and  as  much  matted  and  tangled,  looked  down  on  them 
from  a  broken  pikrt  of  the  rock  above. 

'It  is  The  Enemy!'  said  the  boy,  who  had  very  nearly 
become  incapable  of  supporting  Lady  Staimton. 

'No,  no,'  she  exclaimed,  inaccessible  to  supematunl  tenoiB, 
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and  restored  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  which  she  had  been 
deprived  by  the  danger  of  her  situation^ '  it  is  a  man.  For  Grod's 
sake,  my  friend,  help  us  1 ' 

The  face  ghired  at  them,  but  made  no  answer ;  in  a  second 
or  two  afterwards,  another,  that  of  a  young  lad,  appeared  beside 
the  first,  equally  swart  and  begrimed,  but  having  tangled 
black  hair,  descending  in  elf  locks,  which  gave  an  air  of  wild- 
ness  and  ferocity  to  the  whole  expression  of  the  countenance. 
Lady  Staunton  repeated  her  entreaties,  clinging  to  the  rock 
with  more  energy,  as  she  found  that^  from  the  superstitious 
terror  of  her  guide,  he  became  incapable  of  supporting  her. 
Her  words  were  probably  drovmed  in  the  roar  of  the  falling 
stream,  for,  though  she  observed  the  lips  of  the  younger  being 
whom  she  supplicated  move  as  he  spoke  in  reply,  not  a  woiid 
reached  her  ear. 

A  moment  afterwards  it  appeared  he  had  not  mistaken  the 
nature  of  her  supplication,  which,  indeed,  was  easy  to  be  under- 
stood from  her  situation  and  gestures.  The  younger  apparition 
disappeared,  and  immediately  after  lowered  a  ladder  of  twisted 
osiers,  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  made  signs  to  David  to 
hold  it  fast  while  the  lady  ascended.  Deqwir  gives  couxage^ 
and  finding  herself  in  this  fearful  predicament^  Lady  Staunton 
did  not  hesitate  to  risk  the  ascent  by  the  precarious  means 
which  this  accommodation  afibrded ;  and,  carefully  assisted  by 
the  person  who  had  thus  providentially  come  to  her  aid,  she 
reached  the  summit  in  safety.  She  did  not,  however,  even  look 
around  her  until  she  saw  her  nephew  lightly  and  actively  follow 
her  example,  although  there  was  now  no  one  to  hold  the  ladder 
fast  When  she  saw  him  safe  she  looked  round,  and  could  not 
help  shuddering  at  the  place  and  company  in  which  she  found 
herself. 

They  were  on  a  sort  of  platform  of  rock,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  precipices,  or  overhanging  cli£^  and  which  it  would  have 
been  scarce  possible  for  any  research  to  have  discovered,  aii  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  commanded  by  any  accessible  position.  It 
was  partly  covered  by  a  huge  fragment  of  stone,  which,  having 
feUen  from  the  difis  above,  had  been  intercepted  by  others  in 
ite  descent,  and  jammed  so  as  to  serve  for  a  doping  roof  to  ihe 
further  part  of  the  broad  shelf  or  platform  on  which  they  stood. 
A  quantity  of  withered  moss  and  leaves,  stren^d  beneath  this 
rude  and  wretohed  shelter,  showed  the  lairs — ^they  could  not 
be  termed  the  beds — of  those  who  dwelt  in  this  eyrie,  for  it  de- 
served no  other  name.    Of  these,  two  were  before  Iiady  Staunton* 
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One,  the  same  who  had  afforded  such  timely  asaistanee,  stood 
upright  before  them,  a  tall,  lathy,  yoimg  savage ;  his  dress  a 
tattered  plaid  and  philabeg,  no  shoes,  no  stockings,  no  hat  or 
bonnet,  iJie  place  of  the  last  being  supplied  by  his  hair,  twisted 
and  matted  like  the  glibb  of  the  ancient  wild  Irish,  and,  like 
theirs,  forming  a  natural  thickset,  stout  enough  to  bear  off  the 
cut  of  a  sword.  Yet  the  eyes  of  the  lad  were  keen  and  spark- 
ling; his  gesture  free  and  noble,  like  that  of  all  sayages.  He 
took  little  notice  of  Dayid  Butler,  but  gazed  with  wonder  on 
Lady  Staunton,  as  a  being  different  probably  in  dress,  and 
superior  in  beauty,  to  anytiiing  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  old  , 
man  whose  face  they  had  first  seen  remained  recumbent  in  the 
same  posture  as  when  he  had  first  looked  down  on  them,  only 
his  face  was  turned  towards  them  as  he  lay  and  looked  up  with 
a  lacy  and  listless  apathy,  which  belied  the  genecai  ezpressicni 
of  his  dark  and  rugged  features.  He  seemed  a  Tory  ttdl  man, 
but  was  scarce  better  clad  than  the  younger.  He  had  on  aloose 
Lowland  greatcoat,  and  ragged  tartan  trews  or  pantaloons. 

All  around  looked  singularly  wild  and  unpropitious.  Beneath 
the  brow  of  the  incumbent  rock  was  a  duurcoal  fire,  on  which 
there  was  a  still  working,  with  bellows,  pincers,  hammers,  a 
movable  anvil,  and  other  smiths'  tools ;  three  guns,  with  two 
or  three  sacks  and  barrels,  were  disposed  against  the  wall  of 
rock,  imder  inciter  of  the  superincumbent  crag;  a  dirk  and 
two  swords,  and  a  Lodiaber  aze,  lay  scattered  around  the  fire, 
of  which  the  red  glare  cast  a  ruddy  tinge  on  the  precipitous  foam 
and  mist  of  the  cascade.  The  lad,  when  he  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity  with  staring  at  Lady  Staunton,  fetched  an  earthen  jar 
and  a  horn  cup,  into  which  he  poured  some  spirits,  apparently 
hot  from  the  still,  and  offered  them  successively  to  the  lady  and 
to  the  boy.  Both  declined,  and  the  young  savage  quaffed  off 
the  draught,  which  coidd  not  amount  to  less  than  three  ordinary 
glasses.  He  then  fetched  another  ladder  from  the  comer  of  the 
caveni,  if  it  could  be  tenned  so,  adjusted  it  against  the  trans- 
verse rook,  which  served  as  a  roof,  and  made  signs  for  the  lady 
to  ascend  it,  while  he  held  it  fast  below.  She  did  so,  and  found 
herself  on  the  top  of  a  broad  rock,  near  the  brink  of  the  chasm 
into  which  the  brook  predpitateB  itself.  She  coidd  see  the  crest 
of  the  torrent  flung  loose  down  the  rock,  like  the  mane  of  a  wild 
horse,  but  without  having  any  view  of  the  lower  platform  from 
which  she  had  ascended. 

David  was  not  suffered  to  mount  so  easily ;  the  lad,  from 
sport  or  love  of  mischief,  shook  the  ladder  a  good  deal  as  he 
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asoendedy  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  tenor  of  young  Butler;  ao 
thaty  when  they  had  both  come  up,  they  looked  on  each  odier 
with  no  friendly  eyes.  Neither,  however,  spoke.  The  young 
caud,  or  tinker,  or  gipsy,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  assiated 
Lady  Staunton  up  a  vezy  perilous  ascent  which  she  had  still  to 
encounter,  and  they  were  followed  by  David  Butler,  until  all 
three  stood  dear  of  the  ravine  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  whose 
sides  were  covered  with  heather  and  sheets  of  loose  8iun^& 
So  narrow  was  the  chasm  out  of  which  they  ascended,  that^ 
unless  when  they  were  on  the  very  veige,  the  eye  passed  to  the 
other  side  without  perceiving  the  existence  of  a  rent  ao  fearful, 
and  nothing  was  seen  of  the  cataract)  though  its  deep  hoarae 
voice  was  still  heard. 

Lady  Staunton,  freed  from  the  danger  of  rook  and  river,  had 
now  a  new  subject  of  anxiety.  Her  two  guides  confronted  each 
other  with  angry  countenances ;  for  David,  though  younger  by 
two  years  at  least,  and  much  shorter,  was  a  stout^  weU-set^  and 
very  bold  boy. 

'You  are  the  black-coat's  son  of  Knocktarlitie,'  said  the 
young  caird ;  '  if  you  come  here  again,  111  pitch  you  down  the 
unn  Uke  a  foot-biJl.' 

'Ay,  lad,  ye  are  very  short  to  be  sae  lang;'  retorted  young 
Butler,  undauntedly,  and  measuring  lus  opponent's  height  with 
an  undismayed  eye.  '  I  am  thinking  you  are  a  gillie  of  Black 
Donacha ;  if  you  come  down  the  glen,  well  shoot  you  like  a 
wild  buck.' 

'  You  may  tell  your  father,'  said  the  lad,  '  that  the  leaf  on 
the  timber  is  the  last  he  shall  see ;  we  will  hae  amends  for  the 
mischief  he  has  done  to  us.' 

'  I  hope  he  will  live  to  see  mony  simmers,  and  do  ye  muckle 
mair,'  answered  David. 

More  might  have  passed,  but  Lady  Staunton  stepped  between 
them  with  her  purse  in  her  hand,  and,  taking  out  a  guinea,  of 
which  it  contained  several,  visible  through  the  network,  as  well 
as  some  silver  in  the  opposite  end,  offer^  it  to  the  caird. 

'The  white  sOler,  lady — ^the  white  siller,'  said  the  young 
savage,  to  whom  the  value  of  gold  was  probably  unknown. 

I^y  Staunton  poured  what  silver  she  had  into  his  hand,  and 
the  juvenile  savage  snatched  it  greedily,  and  made  a  sort  of 
half  inclination  of  acknowledgment  and  adieu. 

'Let  us  make  haste  now.  Lady  Staunton,'  said  David,  '  for 
there  will  be  little  peace  with  them  since  they  hae  seen  your 
purse.' 
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They  hurried  on  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  they  had  not 
descended  the  hill  a  hundred  yards  or  two  before  they  heard  a 
halloo  behind  them,  and  looking  back,  saw  both  the  old  man 
and  the  young  one  pursuing  them  with  great  speed,  the  fonner 
with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder.  Very  fortiuiately,  at  this  moment 
a  sportsman,  a  gamekeeper  of  the  Duke,  who  was  engaged  in 
stalking  deer,  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  hilL  The  bandits 
stopped  on  seeing  him,  and  Lady  Staunton  hastened  to  put  her- 
self under  his  protection.  He  readily  gave  them  his  escort 
home,  and  it  required  his  athletic  form  and  loaded  rifle  to 
restore  to  the  lady  her  usual  confidence  and  courage. 

Donald  listened  with  much  gravity  to  the  account  of  their 
adventure;  and  answered  with  great  composure  to  David's 
repeated  inquiries,  whether  he  could  have  suspected  that  the 
cairds  had  been  liurking  there — '  Inteed,  Master  Tavie,  I  might 
hae  had  some  guess  that  they  were  there,  or  thereabout^  though 
maybe  I  had  nane.  But  I  am  aften  on  the  hill ;  and  they  are 
like  wasps :  they  stang  only  them  that  fashes  them ;  aae,  for 
my  part,  I  make  a  point  not  to  see  them,  luiless  I  were  ordered 
out  on  the  preceese  errand  by  MacCallummore  or  Elnockdunder, 
whilk  is  a  clean  different  case.' 

They  reached  the  manse  late ;  and  Lady  Staunton,  who  had 
suffered  much  both  from  fright  and  ftbtigue,  never  again  per- 
mitted her  love  of  the  picturesque  to  carry  her  so  far  among  the 
mountains  without  a  stronger  escort  than  David,  though  she 
acknowledged  he  had  won  the  stand  of  colours  by  Uie  in- 
trepidity he  had  displayed,  so  soon  as  assured  he  had  to  do  with 
an  earthly  antagonist.  '  I  oouldna  maybe  hae  made  muokle  o^ 
a  bargain  wi'  yon  lang  callant,'  said  David,  when  thus  compli- 
mentel  on  his  valour ;  '  but  when  yo  deal  wi'  thae  folk,  it's 
l^ne  heart  tyne  a'.' 


CHAPTER  LI 

WhAt  see  yoa  ther^ 
Thftt  hatli  so  cowarded  and  ohaaed  joor  blood 
Out  of  appearance ! 

Henry  V. 

Wb  are  under  the  neceasit j  of  returning  to  Edinbui^h,  where 
the  General  Assembly  was  now  sitting.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  Scottish  nobleman  is  usually  deputed  as  High  Cammis' 
sioner,  to  represent  the  peBson  of  tiie  king  in  this  conyocaticm ; 
that  he  has  allowanoes  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  certain 
outward  show  and  solemnity,  and  supporting  the  hospitality  of 
the  representative  of  Majesty.  Whoever  is  distinguished  by 
rank  or  offioe  in  or  near  the  capital  usually  attends  tJ^e  morning 
levees  of  the  Lord  Commissioner,  and  walks  with  him  in  pro- 
cession to  the  place  where  the  Assembly  meets. 

The  nobleman  who  held  this  office  chanced  to  be  particularly 
connected  with  Sir  Qeorge  Staunton,  and  it  was  in  his  train 
that  he  ventured  to  tread  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
first  time  since  the  fatal  night  of  Porteous's  execution.  Walk- 
ing at  the  right  band  of  tiie  representative  of  Sovereignty, 
covered  with  lace  and  embroddery,  and  with  aU  the  parapher- 
nalia of  wealth  and  rank,  the  handsome  though  wasted  form  of 
the  English  stranger  attracted  all  eyes.  Who  could  have  recog- 
nised in  a  form  so  aristocratic  the  plebeian  convict  that^  dis- 
guised in  the  rags  of  Madge  Wildfire,  had  led  the  formidable 
rioters  to  their  destined  revenge  f  There  was  no  possibility 
that  this  could  happen,  even  if  any  of  his  ancient  acquaintances, 
a  race  of  men  whose  lives  are  so  brief,  had  happened  to  survive 
the  span  commonly  allotted  to  evil-doers.  Besides,  the  whole 
affikir  had  long  fallen  asleep,  with  the  angiy  passions  in  whidi 
it  originated.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  persons  known 
to  have  had  a  share  in  that  formidable  riot»  and  to  have  fled 
from  Scotland  on  that  account^  had  made  money  abroad,  re> 
turned  to  enjoy  it  in  their  native  country,  and  lived  and  died 
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undiBturbed  by  the  law.*  The  forbearance  of  the  magistrate 
was  in  these  instances  wise^  oertainlj,  and  just ;  for  what  good 
impression  could  be  made  on  the  public  nund  by  punishment^ 
when  the  memoiy  of  the  offence  was  oblitezated,  and  all  that 
was  remembered  was  the  recent  inoffensiTe^  or  perhaps  exem- 
plary, conduct  of  the  offender  f 

Sir  George  Staunton  mighty  therefora,  tread  the  soene  of  his 
former  audadous  exploits  firee  from  the  apprehension  of  the 
law,  or  eren  of  discovery  or  suspicion.  But  with  what  feelings 
his  heart  that  day  throbbed  must  be  left  to  those  of  the  reader 
to  imagine.  It  was  an  object  of  no  common  interest  which  had 
brought  him  to  encounter  so  many  painful  remembrances. 

In  consequence  of  Jeanie's  lett^  to  Lady  Staunton,  trans- 
mitting the  oonf ession,  he  had  visited  the  town  of  Carli^e,  and 
had  found  Archdeacon  Fleming  still  alive,  by  whom  that  con- 
fession had  been  received.  This  reverend  gentleman,  whose 
ohaiacter  stood  deservedly  very  hi^  he  so  far  admitted  into 
his  confidence  as  to  own  himself  the  father  of  the  unfortunate 
infant  which  had  been  spirited  away  by  Madge  WOdfire,  repre* 
sentLog  the  intrigue  as  a  matter  of  juvenile  extravagance  on  his 
own  party  for  which  he  was  now  anxious  to  atone,  by  tracing, 
if  possible,  what  had  become  of  the  chOd.  After  some  recolleo- 
tion  of  the  circumstances,  the  cleigyman  was  able  to  call  to 
memory  that  the  unhappy  woman  had  written  a  letter  to 
'George  Staunton,  Esq.,  younger.  Rectory,  Willingham,  by  Gran- 
tham'; that  he  had  forwarded  it  to  the  address  accordingly, 
and  that  it  had  been  returned,  with  a  note  from  the  Beverend 
Mr.  Staunton,  Beotor  of  Willingham,  saying,  he  knew  no  such 
person  as  him  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed.  As  this  had 
happened  just  at  the  time  when  George  had,  for  the  last  time, 
absconded  from  his  father's  house  to  cany  off  Effie,  he  was  at 
no  loss  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the  resentment  under  the 
influence  of  which  his  father  had  disowned  him.  This  was 
another  instance  in  which  his  ungovernable  temper  had  occa- 
sioned his  misfortune;  had  he  remained  at  Willingham  but  a 
few  days  longer,  he  w<nild  have  received  Margaret  Murdockson's 
letter,  in  which  was  exactly  described  the  person  and  haunts 
of  the  woman,  Annaple  BaUzou,  to  whom  she  [Madge  Wildfire] 
bad  parted  with  the  infant.  It  appeared  that  Meg  Murdockson 
bad  been  induced  to  make  this  confession,  less  from  any  feelings 
of  contrition,  than  from  the  desire  of  obtaining,  through  Geoige 
Staunton  or  his  father's  means,  protection  and  support  for  her 

»  See  Araot'e  OrkMmal  TVtolf^  4to  ed. ,  p.  ttS. 
VII  33 
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daughter  Madge.  Her  letter  to  George  Staonton  said,  'That 
whik  the  writer  Inred,  her  daughter  would  hare  needed  nought 
from  anjhody,  and  that  she  would  never  have  meddled  in  these 
affiuTB^  except  to  pa  J  hack  the  ill  that  George  had  done  to  her  and 
hen.  But  she  was  todie,and  her  daughter  would  he  destitute, 
and  without  reason  to  guide  her.  She  had  lived  in  the  world 
long  enough  to  know  that  people  did  nothing  for  nothing;  so  she 
had  told  Geoige  Staunton  all  he  could  wish  to  know  about  his 
wesn,  in  hopes  he  would  not  see  the  demented  young  creature 
he  had  ruined  perish  for  want.  As  for  her  mottres  for  not 
telhng  them  sooner,  she  had  a  long  account  to  reckon  for  in 
the  next  w<«ld,  and  she  would  reckon  for  that  too.' 

The  deigyman  said  that  Meg  had  died  in  the  same  desperate 
state  of  mind,  ocoaaionally  expressing  some  regret  about  the 
child  which  was  lost,  but  oftener  sorrow  that  tibe  mother  had 
not  been  hanged — ^her  mind  at  once  a  diaos  of  guilt>  rage,  and 
apprehension  for  her  daughter's  future  safety ;  that  iastinotive 
feddng  of  parental  anxiety  which  she  had  in  common  with  the 
she-wolf  and  lioness  being  the  last  shade  of  kindly  affection 
that  occupied  a  breast  equally  savage. 

The  melancholv  catastrophe  of  Madge  Wildfire  was  oeoa- 
sioned  by  her  taking  the  ccmfusion  of  her  mother's  execution 
as  afibrding  an  opportunity  ol  leaving  the  workhouse  to  which 
the  clergyman  had  sent  her,  and  presenting  herself  to  the  mob 
in  their  fuiy,  to  perish  in  the  way  we  have  already  seen.  When 
Dr.  Fleming  found  the  convict's  letter  was  returned  from 
Lincolnshire,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Edinbuigh,  to  inquire  into 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  girl  whose  child  had  been  stolen, 
and  was  informed  by  his  correspondent  that  she  had  been 
pardoned,  and  that>  with  all  her  family,  she  had  retired  to  some 
distant  part  of  Scotland,  or  left  the  kingdom  entirely.  And 
here  the  matter  rested,  until,  at  Sir  George  Staunton's  applica- 
tiou,  the  clergyman  looked  out  and  produced  Margaret  Miudoek- 
son's  returned  letter,  and  the  other  memoranda  which  he  had 
kept  concerning  the  affair. 

Whatever  might  be  Sir  George  Stauntim's  feelings  in  ripping 
up  this  miserable  histoay,  and  listening  to  the  tragical  fate  d 
the  unhappy  girl  whom  he  had  ruined,  he  had  so  much  of  his 
ancient  wilfulness  of  disposition  left  as  to  shut  his  eyes  on 
everything  save  the  prospect  which  seemed  to  open  itself  d 
recovering  his  son.  It  was  true,  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce 
him  without  telling  much  more  of  the  history  of  his  birth  and 
the  misfortunea  of  his  parents  than  it  was  prudent  to  make 
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known.  But  let  Idm  onoe  be  f oand,  and,  being  found,  let  him 
bat  proTe  worthy  of  his  father's  protection,  and  many  ways 
might  be  fnHen  upon  to  avoid  such  risk.  Sir  George  Staanton 
was  at  liberty  to  adopt  him  as  his  heir,  if  he  pleated,  without 
oommimicating  the  secret  of  his  birth ;  or  an  Act  of  Piariiament 
might  be  obtained,  declaring  him  legitimate,  and  allowing  him 
the  name  and  arms  of  his  father.  He  was,  indeed,  alroBidy  a 
legitimate  child  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  hj  the  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  his  parents.  Wilfol  in  everything,  Sir 
George's  sole  desire  now  was  to  see  this  son,  even  shoukL  his 
recovery  bring  with  it  a  new  series  of  misfortanes  as  dreadful 
as  those  which  followed  on  his  being  lost. 

But  where  was  the  youth  who  might  eventually  be  called 
to  the  honours  and  estates  of  this  ancient  family  f  On  what 
heath  was  he  wandering;  and  shrouded  by  what  mean  disguise  f 
Did  he  gain  his  precarious  bread  by  some  petty  trade,  by  menial 
toil,  by  violence,  or  by  theft!  These  were  queedonB  on  which 
Sir  George's  anxious  investigations  ooukL  obtain  no  light. 
Many  remembered  that  Annai^e  BailsKni  wandered  through  the 
country  as  a  beggar  and  fortune-teller,  or  spa^wif e ;  some  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  seen  with  an  infant  in  1737  or  1738,  but 
for  more  than  ten  years  she  had  not  travelled  that  district,  and 
that  she  had  been  heard  to  say  she  was  going  to  a  distant  part 
of  Scotland,  of  which  conntiy  she  was  a  native.  To  Scotland, 
therefore,  came  Sir  George  Staunton,  having  parted  with  his 
lady  at  Glasgow ;  and  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh  happening  to 
coincide  with  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  nobleman  who  held  the  oflSce  of  Lord 
High  Commissioner  forced  him  more  into  public  than  suited 
either  his  views  or  inclinations. 

At  the  public  table  of  this  nobleman.  Sir  George  Staunton 
was  placed  next  to  a  clergyman  of  respectable  appearance,  and 
well-bred  though  plain  demeanour,  whose  name  he  discovered 
to  be  Butler.  It  had  been  no  part  of  Sir  George's  plan  to  take 
his  brother-in-law  into  his  confidence,  and  he  had  rejoiced 
exceediogly  in  the  assurances  he  received  from  his  wife  that 
Mrs.  Butler,  the  very  soul  of  integrity  and  honour,  had  never 
suffered  the  account  he  had  given  of  himself  at  Willingham 
Bectozy  to  transpire,  even  to  her  husband.  But  he  was  not 
gony  to  have  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  so  near  a  con- 
nexion, without  being  known  to  him,  and  to  form  a  judgment 
of  his  character  and  xmderstanding.  He  saw  much,  and  heard 
more,  to  raise  Butler  very  high  in  his  opinion.     He  found  he 
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vas  geneiBlly  rttmected  b j  tbose  of  hk  own  piof easioii,  as  wall 
as  bj  the  laity  who  had  seats  in  the  Assembly.  He  had  made 
■ereral  public  appeanmees  in  the  Assembly,  dififcingiiifthed  by 
good  sense^  candour,  and  ability;  and  he  was  followed  and  ad- 
mired as  a  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  an  eloquent^  preacher. 

This  was  all  very  satisf aotoiy  to  Sir  Qeoxge  Staunton's  pride;, 
which  had  reT(dted  at  the  idea  of  his  wife's  sister  being  ob- 
scurely married.  He  now  began,  on  the  contraiy,  to  think  the 
oonnezion  so  much  better  than  he  expected^  tha^  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  acknowledge  it^  in  consequeiioe  of  the  recoYezy 
of  his  son,  it  would  sound  well  enough  that  Lady  Staunton 
had  a  sister  who^  in  the  decayed  state  of  the  family,  had 
married  a  Scottish  deigyman,  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  countiy- 
men,  and  a  leader  in  the  churdL 

It  was  with  these  feelings  that^  when  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner's company  broke  up,  Sir  George  Staunton,  under  pre- 
tence of  prolonging  some  inquiries  concerning  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  ii  Scotland,  requested  Butler  to  go  home  to  his 
lodgings  in  the  Lawnmarket^  and  drink  a  cup  of  coffee.  Butler 
agreed  to  wait  upon  him,  providing  Sir  George  would  permit 
bun,  in  passing,  to  call  at  a  friend's  house  where  he  resided, 
and  make  his  apology  for  not  coming  to  partake  her  tea. 
They  proceeded  up  the  High  Street,  entered  the  Erames,  and 
passed  the  begging-box,  placed  to  remind  those  at  liberty  c^  the 
distresses  of  the  poor  prisoners.  Sir  George  paused  there  one 
instant^  and  next  day  a  £20  note  was  found  in  that  receptacle 
for  public  charity. 

When  he  came  up  to  Butler  again,  he  found  him  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  entrance  of  the  tolbooth,  and  apparently  in 
deep  thought 

'That  seems  a  very  strong  door,'  said  Sir  George,  by  way  <^ 
saying  something. 

'  It  is  so^  sir,'  said  Butler,  turning  off  and  beginning  to  walk 
forward,  '  but  it  was  my  misfortune  at  one  time  to  see  it  prove 
greatly  too  weak.' 

At  this  moment^  looking  at  his  companion,  he  asked  him 
whether  he  felt  himself  ill ;  and  Sir  George  Staunton  admitted 
that  he  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  eat  ice,  which  sometimes  dis- 
agreed with  him.  With  kind  officiousness,  that  would  not  be 
gainsaid,  and  ere  he  could  find  out  where  he  was  going,  Butler 
hurried  Sir  George  into  the  friend's  house,  near  to  the  prison, 
in  which  he  himself  had  lived  since  he  came  to  town,  beings 
indeed,  no  other  than  that  of  our  old  friend  Bartoline  Saddle- 
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tree,  in  whioih  Lady  Statinton  had  served  a  short  novioiAte  aa 
a  shop-maid.  This  reoollection  mahed  on  her  husband's  mind, 
and  the  blnah  of  shame  which  it  excited  oyerpowered  the  sensa- 
tion of  fear  which  had  produced  his  former  paleness.  Good 
Mrs.  Saddletree,  however,  bustled  about  to  receive  the  rich 
English  baronet  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Butler,  and  requested  an 
elderl J  female  in  a  black  gown  to  sit  still,  in  a  way  which  seemed 
to  imply  a  wish  that  she  would  clear  the  way  for  her  betters. 
In  the  meanwhile,  understanding  the  state  of  the  case,  she  ran 
to  get  some  cordial  waters,  sovereign,  of  course,  in  all  cases  of 
faintishnees  whatsoever.  During  her  absence,  her  visitor,  the 
female  in  black,  made  some  progress  out  of  the  room,  and 
might  have  left  it  altogether  without  particular  observation^ 
had  she  not  stumbled  at  the  threshold,  so  near  Sir  Qeorge 
Staunton  that  he,  in  point  of  civility,  n&ised  her  and  assisted 
her  to  the  door. 

'  Mrs.  Porteous  is  turned  very  doited  now,  puir  body,'  said 
Mis.  Saddletree,  as  she  returned  with  her  bottle  in  her  hand. 
'She  is  no  sae  auld,  but  she  got  a  sair  back-cast  wi'  the 
slaughter  o'  her  husband.  Te  had  some  trouble  about  that 
job,  Mr.  Butler.  I  think,  sir  (to  Sir  George),  ye  had  better 
drink  out  the  haill  glass,  for  to  my  een  ye  look  watu*  than 
when  ye  came  in.' 

And,  indeed,  he  grew  as  pale  as  a  corpse  on  recollecting 
who  it  was  that  his  arm  had  so  lately  supported— the  widow 
whom  he  had  so  laige  a  share  in  making  such. 

'  It  is  a  prescribed  job  that  case  of  Porteous  now,'  said  old 
Saddletree,  who  was  confined  to  his  chair  by  the  gout — '  clean 
prescribed  and  out  of  date.' 

'I  am  not  clear  of  that>  neighbour,'  said  Plumdamas,  'for 
I  have  heard  them  say  twenty  years  should  rin,  and  this  is 
but  the  fifty-ane ;  Porteous's  mob  was  in  threttynseven.' 

'Tell  no  teach  me  law,  I  think,  neighbour — me  that  has 
four  gaun  pleas,  and  might  hae  had  fourteen,  an  it  hadna  been 
the  gudewife!  I  tell  ye,  if  the  foremost  of  the  Porteous  mob 
were  standing  there  where  that  gentleman  stands,  the  King's 
Advocate  wadna  meddle  wi'  him:  it  fa's  under  Uie  negative 
prescription.' 

'Hand  your  din,  carles,'  said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  'and  let  the     V 
gentleman  sit  down  and  get  a  dish  of  comfortable  tea.'  ^ 

But  Sir  George  had  had  quite  enough  of  theu*  conversation ; 
and  Butler,  at  his  request^  miade  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Saddletree, 
and  accompanied  him  to  his  lodgings.    Here  they  found  another 
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guest  waiting  Sir  G«orge  Staunton's  returiL    This  vas  do  other 
than  our  leader^s  old  aoquaintanoe,  Batdiffe. 

This  man  had  exercised  the  office  of  turnkey  with  bo  much 
yigilance^  aouteness,  and  fidelity  that  he  gradually  rose  to  be 
goTeinor  or  captain  of  the  tolbooth.  And  it  is  yet  remem- 
bered in  tradition,  that  young  men  who  rather  sought  amusing 
than  select  sodety  in  their  meny-meetings  used  scxnetimeB  to 
request  Batcliffe's  company,  in  order  that  he  might  regale  them 
with  legends  of  his  eztraordinaiy  feats  in  the  way  of  robbeiy 
and  escape.*  But  he  lived  and  died  without  resuming  his 
original  vocation,  otherwise  than  in  his  narratives  over  a  bottle. 

Under  these  droumstances,  he  had  been  recommended  to 
Sir  Qeoige  Staunton  by  a  man  of  the  law  in  Edinburgh,  as  a 
person  hkAj  to  answer  any  questions  he  might  have  to  ask 
about  Annaple  Bailaou,  who,  according  to  the  colour  which  Sir 
George  Staunton  gave  to  his  cause  of  inquiry,  was  supposed  to 
have  stolen  a  child  in  the  west  of  England,  bel<niging  to  a 
f^unily  in  whidli  he  was  interested.  The  gentleman  had  not 
mentioned  his  name,  but  only  his  official  title;  so  that  Sir 
Qeorge  Staunton,  when  told  that  the  captain  of  the  tolbooth 
waa  waiting  for  him  in  his  parlour,  had  no  idea  of  meeting 
his  formei^  acquaintance^  Jem  Batdiffe. 

This,  ther^ore,  was  another  new  and  most  unpleasant  sur- 
prise, for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  reodlecting  this  man's  remark- 
able features.  The  change,  however,  from  George  Robertson 
to  Sir  George  Staunton  baffled  even  the  penetration  of  Bat- 
diffe, and  he  bowed  very  low  to  the  baronet  and  his  guest, 
hoping  Mr.  Butier  would  excuse  his  recollecting  that  he  was 
an  old  acquaintance. 

^  And  once  rendered  my  wife  a  piece  of  great  service,'  said 
Mr.  Butier,  'for  which  die  sent  you  a  token  of  grateful  ao- 
knowledgment,  whidi  I  hope  came  safe  and  vras  wdcome.' 

'Ddl  a  doubt  on't,'  said  Batdiffis,  with  a  knowing  nod; 
'but  ye  are  muckle  changed  for  the  better  since  I  saw  ye^ 
Maister  Butier.' 

'  So  much  so^  that  I  wonder  you  knew  me.' 

'Aha,  then  1  Deil  a  face  I  see  I  ever  forget^'  said  Batdifie; 
while  Sir  George  Staunton,  tied  to  the  stake  and  incapable  of 
escaping,  intenoally  cursed  the  accuracy  of  his  memoiy.  'And 
yet,  sometimes,'  continued  Batdiffe, '  the  sharpest  hand  will  be 
taen  in.  There  is  a  face  in  this  very  room,  if  I  might  presume 
to  be  sae  bauld,  that  if  I  didna  ken  the  honourable  person  it 

^SeeBntolUfe.    Note  87. 
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bdaxigs  toy  I  might  think  it  had  some  out  of  an  aiild  ao- 
quaintance.' 

'I  should  not  be  much  flattered,'  answered  the  Baronet, 
steml J,  and  roused  bj  the  risk  in  which  he  saw  hinuelf  placed, 
'  if  it  is  to  me  you  mean  to  apply  that  compliment.' 

'  By  no  manner  of  means^  sir,'  said  Batoliffe,  bowing  yeiy 
low ;  '  I  am  come  to  receive  your  honour's  ooDunandsi  and  no 
to  trouble  your  honour  wi'  my  poor  observations.' 

'Well,  sir,'  said  Sir  Geozge,  'I  am  told  you  underatand 
police  matters ;  so  do  I ;  to  convince  you  of  which,  here  are 
ten  guineas  of  retaining  fee ;  I  make  them  fifty  when  you  can 
find  me  certain  notice  of  a  person,  living  or  dead,  whom  you 
will  find  described  in  that  paper.  I  shall  leave  town  presentiiy ; 
you  may  send  your  written  answer  to  me  to  the  care  of  Mr. 

(naming  his  highly  respectable  agent),  or  of  his  Grace 

the  Lord  Hi^  Commissioner.' 

Ratdiffe  bowed  and  withdrew. 

*I  have  angered  the  proud  peat  now,'  he  said  to  himself, 
<by  finding  out  a  likeness;  but  if  George  Robertson's  father 
bad  lived  within  a  mile  of  his  mother,  d — ^n  me  if  I  should  not 
know  what  to  think,  for  as  high  as  he  canies  his  head.' 

When  he  was  left  alone  with  Butler,  Sir  George  Staunton 
ordered  tea  and  cofiee,  which  were  brought  by  his  valet,  and 
then,  after  considering  with  himself  for  a  minute,  asked  his 
guest  whether  he  had  lately  heard  frcMoi  his  wife  and  family. 

Butler,  with  some  surprise  at  the  question,  replied, '  That  he 
had  received  no  letter  for  some  time;  his  wife  was  a  poor  pen- 
woman.' 

*  Then,'  said  Sir  George  Staunton,  '  I  am  the  first  to  infonn 
you  there  has  been  an  invasion  of  your  quiet  premises  since 
you  left  home.  My  wife,  whom  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  the 
goodness  to  peimit  to  use  Boeeneath  Lodge,  while  she  was 
spending  some  weeks  in  your  country,  has  sallied  across  and 
taken  up  her  quarters  in  the  manse,  as  she  says,  to  be  nearer 
the  goats,  whose  mUk  she  is  using ;  but  I  believe^  in  reality, 
because  she  prefers  Mn.  Butler's  company  to  that  of  the  respect- 
able gentleman  who  acta  as  seneschal  on  the  Duke's  domains.' 

Mr.  Butler  said,  'He  had  often  heard  the  late  Duke  and  the 
present  speak  with  high  respect  of  Lady  Staunton,  and  was 
happy  if  his  house  could  accommodate  any  friend  of  theirs ;  it 
would  be  but  a  veiy  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  many  favours 
he  owed  them.' 

*  That  does  not  make  Lady  Staunton  and  myself  the  less 
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obliged  to  your  hospitality,  sir,' said  Sir  Geoige.    'May  linquiie 

if  you  thin^L  of  returning  home  Boon  f ' 

<  In  the  course  of  two  days,'  Mr.  Butler  answered,  '  his  duty 
in  the  Assembly  would  be  ended ;  and  the  other  matters  1^ 
had  in  town  being  all  finished,  he  was  desirous  of  returning  to 
Dunbartonshire  as  soon  as  he  could ;  but  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  transporting  a  considerable  sum  in  bilk  and  money 
with  him,  and  therefore  wished  to  tiayel  in  company  with  one 
or  two  of  his  brethren  of  the  clergy/ 

'  My  escort  will  be  more  safe,'  said  Sir  Geoige  Staunton, 
'  and  I  think  of  setting  off  to-morrow  or  next  day.  If  you  will 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  I  will  undertake  to 
deliver  you  and  your  charge  safe  at  the  manse,  provided  you 
will  admit  me  along  with  you.' 

Mr.  Butler  gratefully  accepted  of  this  proposal ;  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  accordingly,  and  by  despatdies  with  one  of  Sir 
George's  servants,  who  was  sent  forward  for  the  purpose^  the 
inhabitants  of  the  manse  of  Knocktarlitie  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  intended  journey;  and  the  news  rung  through  the 
whole  vicinity,  '  that  the  minister  was  coming  back  wi'  a  braw 
English  gentleman,  and  a'  the  siller  that  was  to  pay  for  the 
estate  of  Oraigsture.' 

This  sudden  resolution  of  going  to  Enocktariitie  had  been 
adopted  by  Sir  George  Staunton  in  consequence  of  the  incidents 
of  the  evening.  In  spite  of  his  present  consequence,  he  felt  he 
had  presumed  too  far  in  ventming  so  near  the  scene  of  his 
former  audacious  acts  of  violence,  and  he  knew  too  well  from 
past  experience  the  acuteness  of  a  man  like  Ratcliffe  again  to 
encounter  him.  The  next  two  days  he  kept  his  lodgings,  under 
pretence  of  indisposition,  and  took  leave,  by  writing,  of  his 
noble  friend,  the  High  Gommissicmer,  alleging  the  opportunity 
of  Mr.  Butler's  company  as  a  reason  for  leaving  Edinburgh 
sooner  than  he  had  proposed.  He  had  a  long  conference  with 
his  agent  on  the  subject  of  Annaple  Bailzou;  and  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman,  who  was  the  agent  also  of  the  Aigyle 
famOy,  had  directions  to  collect  all  the  information  which  Rat- 
cliffe or  others  might  be  able  to  obtain  concerning  the  fate  of 
that  woman  and  the  unfortunate  child,  and,  so  soon  as  any- 
thing transpired  which  had  the  least  appearance  of  being 
important,  that  he  should  send  an  express  with  it  instantly  to 
Knocktarlitie.  These  instructions  were,  backed  with  a  deposit 
of  money,  and  a  request  that  no  expense  might  be  spared; 
80  that  Sir  Geoige  Staunton  had  little  reason  to  apprehend 
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ice  on  the  part  of  the  penona  entniBted  with  the 
commission. 

The  journey  which  the  brothers  made  in  company  was 
attended  with  more  pleasure,  even  to  Sir  George  Staunton, 
than  he  had  yentured  to  expect.  His  heart  lightened  in  spite 
of  himself  when  they  lost  sight  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  easy, 
sensible  conversation  of  Butler  was  well  calculated  to  withdraw 
his  thoughts  from  painful  reflections.  He  even  began  to  think 
whether  there  could  be  much  difficulty  in  remoying  his  wife's 
connexions  to  the  rectory  of  Willingham ;  it  was  only  cm  his 
part  procuring  some  still  better  preferment  for  the  present 
incumbent,  and  on  Butler's,  that  he  should  take  orders  accord* 
ing  to  the  English  Church,  to  which  he  could  not  oonceiye  a 
possibility  of  his  making  objection,  and  then  he  had  them 
residing  under  his  wing.  No  doubt,  there  was  pain  in  seeing 
Mrs.  Butler,  acquainted,  as  he  knew  her  to  be,  with  the  full 
truth  of  his  eyil  history.  But  then  her  silence,  though  he  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  her  indiscretion  hitberto^  was  stall 
more  absolutely  ensured.  It  would  keep  his  lady,  also^  both 
in  good  temper  and  in  more  subjection ;  for  she  was  sometimeB 
troublesome  to  him,  by  insisting  on  remaining  in  town  when 
he  desired  to  retire  to  the  country,  alleging  the  total  want  of 
society  at  Willingham.  *  Madam,  your  sister  is  there,'  would, 
he  thought,  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  ready  argument. 

He  sounded  Butler  on  this  subject,  asking  what  he  would 
think  of  an  English  living  of  twelve  himdred  pounds  yearly, 
with  the  burden  of  affording  lus  company  now  and  then  to  a 
neighbour  whose  health  was  not  strong,  or  his  spirits  equaL 
<He  might  meet,'  he  said,  'occasionally,  a  very  learned  and 
aocompUshed  gentleman,  who  was  in  orders  as  a  Catholic  prieeti 
but  he  hoped  that  would  be  no  insurmountable  objection  to  a 
man  of  his  liberality  of  sentiment.  What,'  he  said,  'would 
Mr.  Butler  think  of  as  an  answer,  if  the  offer  should  be  made 
to  him?' 

'  Simply,  that  I  could  not  accept  of  it,'  said  Mr.  Butler.  '  I 
have  no  mind  to  enter  into  the  various  debates  between  the 
churches ;  but  I  was  brought  up  in  mine  own,  have  received 
her  ordination,  am  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  and 
will  die  under  the  banner  I  have  enlisted  ta' 

'What  may  be  the  value  of  your  prefermentt'  said  Sir 
George  Staunton,  'unless  I  am  asking  an  indiscreet  question.' 

'Probably  one  hundred  a- year,  one  year  with  another, 
besides  my  glebe  and  pastureground.' 
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'And  joa  seraple  to  exchange  that  for  twelve  hundred 
a-jear,  without  alleging  any  damning  difference  of  doctrine 
betwixt  the  two  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  f 

'  On  that,  sir,  I  have  reserved  my  judgment ;  there  may  be 
much  good,  and  there  are  certainly  saying  means,  in  both,  but 
every  man  must  act  according  to  his  own  %ht8.  I  hope  I  have 
done,  and  am  in  the  course  of  doing,  my  Master's  work  in  this 
Highland  parish ;  and  it  would  ill  become  me,  for  the  sake  of 
lucre,  to  leave  my  sheep  in  the  wUdemess.  But>  even  in  the 
temporal  view  which  you  have  taken  of  the  matter.  Sir  George^ 
this  hundred  pounds  a-year  of  stipend  hath  fed  and  clothed  us, 
and  left  us  nothing  to  wish  for ;  my  father-in-law's  suooessioii, 
and  other  circumstances,  have  added  a  small  estate  of  about 
twice  as  much  more,  and  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  it  I  do  not 
know.  So  I  leave  it  to  you,  sir,  to  think  if  I  were  wise,  not 
having  the  wish  or  opportunity  of  spending  three  hundred 
a-year,  to  covet  the  possession  of  four  times  that  sum.' 

'This  is  philosophy,'  said  Sir  George;  'I  have  heard  of  it^ 
but  I  never  saw  it  bcdidre.' 

*  It  is  common  sense,'  replied  Butler,  '  which  accords  with 
philosophy  and  religion  more  frequently  than  pedants  or  zealots 
are  apt  to  admit.' 

Sir  George  turned  the  subject^  and  did  not  again  resume  it. 
Although  they  travelled  in  Sir  Geoige's  chariot^  he  seemed  ao 
much  hktigued  with  the  moticm,  that  it  was  neceasary  for  him 
to  remain  for  a  day  at  a  small  town  called  Mid-Oalder,  which 
was  their  first  stage  fn>m  Edinburgh.  Glasgow  occupied  another 
day,  so  slow  were  their  motions. 

They  travelled  on  to  Dunbarton,  where  they  had  resolved 
to  leave  the  equipage,  and  to  hire  a  boat  to  take  them  to  the 
shores  near  the  manse,  as  the  Gare  Loch  lav  betwixt  them  and 
that  pointy  besides  the  impossibility  of  travelling  in  that  district 
with  wheel-carriages.  Sir  George's  valet^  a  man  of  trusty  accom- 
panied them,  as  also  a  footman ;  the  grooms  were  left  with  the 
carriage.  Just  as  this  arrangement  was  completed,  which  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  express  arrived  from  Sir 
George's  agent  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  packet,  which  he  opened 
and  read  with  great  attention,  appearmg  much  interested  and 
agitated  by  the  contents.  The  packet  had  been  despatdied 
very  soon  after  their  leaving  Edinburgh,  but  the  messenger 
had  missed  the  travellers  by  passing  through  Mid-Calder  in  the 
night)  and  overshot  his  errand  by  getting  to  Roseneath  before 
them.    He  was  now  on  his  return,  after  having  waited  more 
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than  four-and-twenly  boon.  Sir  Qeorge  Stminton  instuitly 
wrote  back  an  answer,  and,  rewarding  £e  meaaenger  libendl j, 
desired  him  not  to  sleep  till  he  placed  it  in  his  agent's  hands. 

At  length  they  embaiked  in  the  boati  which  had  waited  for 
them  some  time.  During  their  Toyage^  which  was  slow,  lor 
they  were  obliged  to  row  the  whole  way,  and  often  against  the 
tide,  Sir  Qeoige  Staunton's  inquiries  nm  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  tiie  Highland  banditti  who  had  infested  that  countiy  since 
the  year  1745.  Butler  infdnned  him  that  many  of  them  were 
not  native  Highlanders,  but  gipsies,  tinkers^  and  other  men  of 
desperate  fortunes^  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion 
introduced  by  the  dvO  war,  the  general  discontent  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  police,  to  practise 
their  plundering  trade  with  more  audacity.  Sir  Qeoige  next 
inquix^  into  i^eir  livea,  their  habits,  whether  the  vicdences 
wMch  they  committed  were  not  8<Mnetimes  atoned  for  by  acts 
of  generosity,  and  whether  they  did  not  possess  the  virtuesy^as 
well  as  the  vices^  of  savage  tribes. 

Butler  answered,  that  certainly  they  did  sometimes  show 
sparks  of  generosity,  of  which  even  the  worst  dass  of  male- 
factors are  seldom  utterly  divested;  but  tbkt  tlieir  evil  pro- 
pensities were  certain  and  regular  prindples  of  action,  while 
any  occasional  burst  of  virtuous  feeling  was  only  a  transient 
impulse  not  to  be  reckoned  upon,  and  exdted  prolMibly  by  some 
singular  and  unusual  concatenation  of  circumstances.  In  dis- 
ouBsiDg  these  inquiries^  which  Sir  Geoige  pursued  with  an 
apparent  eagerness  that  rather  surprised  Butler,  the  latter 
chanced  to  mention  the  name  of  Donaoha  Dhu  na  Dunaigh, 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  Sir  George  caught 
the  sound  up  eagerly,  and  as  if  it  conveyed  particular  interest 
to  his  ear.  He  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  coocermng  the 
man  whom  he  mentioned,  the  number  of  his  gang,  and  even 
the  appearance  of  those  who  bdonged  to  it.  Upon  these  points 
Butler  could  give  little  answer.  The  man  had  a  name  among 
the  lower  class,  but  his  exploits  were  considerably  exaggerated ; 
he  had  always  one  or  two  fellows  with  him,  but  never  aspired 
to  the  command  of  above  three  or  four.  In  short,  he  knew 
litde  about  him,  and  the  small  acquaintance  he  had,  had  by 
no  means  inclined  him  to  desire  more. 

'Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  see  him  some  of  these  days.' 

'That  would  be  a  dangerous  meeting.  Sir  Qeoige,  unless 
you  mean  we  are  to  see  him  recdve  his  deserts  from  the  law, 
and  then  it  were  a  melancholy  one.' 
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^Use  every  man  aooording  to  his  deoerts,  Mr.  BatloTy  and 
who  ahall  escape  whipping  f  But  I  am  talking  riddles  to  yoa. 
I  will  explain  tiiem  more  fully  to  you  when  I  have  spoken  over 
the  subject  with  Lady  Staunton.  Pull  away,  my  lads,'  he 
added,  addressing  himself  to  the  rowCTs;  'the  douds  threaten 
us  with  a  storm.' 

In  fact,  the  dead  and  heavy  doseness  of  the  air,  the  huge 
piles  of  douds  which  assembled  in  the  western  horinm,  and 
glowed  like  a  furnace  under  the  influence  ol  the  setting  sun, 
that  awful  stillness  in  which  nature  seems  to  expect  the 
thunderburst,  as  a  condemned  soldier  waits  for  the  platoon-fire 
which  is  to  stretdi  him  on  the  earth — all  betokened  a  speedy 
storm.  Large  broad  drops  fell  from  time  to  time,  and  induced 
the  gentlemen  to  assume  the  boat-doaks ;  but  the  rain  i^iain 
ceased,  and  the  oppressiye  heat,  so  unusual  in  Scotland  in  the 
end  of  May,  inclined  them  to  throw  them  aside.  *  There  is 
something  solemn  in  this  delay  of  the  storm,'  said  Sir  Qeoige; 
'it  seems  as  if  it  suspended  its  peal  till  it  solemnised  some 
important  event  in  the  world  below.' 

'  Alas ! '  replied  Butler, '  what  are  we,  that  the  laws  of  natoie 
should  correspond  in  their  march  with  our  ephemeral  deeds  or 
sufferings  f  The  clouds  will  burst  when  surchaxged  with  the 
dectric  fluid,  whether  a  goat  is  falling  at  that  instant  from  the 
difb  of  Arran  or  a  hero  expiring  on  the  fidd  of  battle  he  has 
won.' 

'  The  mind  delights  to  deem  it  otherwise,'  said  Sir  George 
Staunton;  'and  to  dwdl  on  the  fate  of  humanity  as  on  that 
whiflh  IB  the  prime  central  movement  of  the  mig&tjr  machme. 
We  lore  not  to  think  that  we  shaU  mix  with  the  ages  that  have 
gone  before  us,  as  these  broad  black  raindrops  mingle  with  the 
waste  of  waters,  making  a  trifling  and  momentaiy  eddy,  and 
are  then  lost  for  ever.' 

*For  ever  I  We  are  not — we  cannot  be  lost  for  ever,'  said 
Butler,  looking  upward;  'death  is  to  us  diange,  not  consum- 
mation, and  the  commencement  of  a  new  existence,  correspond- 
ing in  character  to  the  deeds  which  we  have  done  in  the  body.' 

While  they  agitated  these  grave  subjects,  to  which  uie 
fldemnity  of  the  approaching  storm  naturally  led  them,  their 
voyage  threatened  to  be  more  tedious  than  they  expected,  for 
gusts  of  wind,  whidi  rose  and  fell  with  sudden  impetuosity, 
swept  the  bosom  of  the  firth,  and  impeded  the  efforts  of  the 
rowers.  They  had  now  only  to  double  a  small  headland  in 
order  to  get  to  the  proper  landing-place  in  the  mouth  of  the 
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little  river;  but  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  aod  the  boat  being 
heavy,  this  was  like  to  be  a  work  of  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
they  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  the  storm. 

'Could  we  not  land  on  this  side  of  the  headland,'  asked  Sir 
Geoige,  'and  so  gain  some  shelter?' 

Butler  knew  of  no  landing-place,  at  least  none  affording  a 
convenient  or  even  practicable  passage  up  the  rooks  which  sur- 
rounded the  shore. 

'Think  again,'  said  Sir  Gecnrge  Staunton;  'the  storm  will 
soon  be  violent.' 

'Hout>  ay,'  said  one  of  the  boatmen,  'there's  the  Gaird's 
Ck>ve ;  but  we  dinna  tell  the  minister  about  it,  and  I  am  no 
sure  if  I  can  steer  the  boat  to  it^  the  bay  is  sae  fu'  o'  shoals  and 
sunk  rocks.' 

'Tiy,'  said  Sir  George^  'and  I  will  give  you  half-^b^inea.' 

The  old  fellow  took  the  helm,  and  obs^ed«  '  That  if  they 
could  get  in,  there  was  a  steep  path  up  from  the  beach,  and 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  thence  to  the  manse.' 

'Are  you  sure  you  know  the  way!'  said  Butler  to  the  old 
man. 

'  I  maybe  kenn'd  it  a  wee  better  fifteen  years  syne,  when 
Dandie  Wilson  was  in  the  firth  wi'  his  dean-ganging  lugger. 
I  mind  Dandie  had  a  wild  young  Englisher  wi'  him,  that  they 
oa'd ' 

'If  you  chatter  so  much,'  said  Sir  Geoige  Staunton,  'you 
will  have  the  boat  on  the  Grindstone ;  bring  that  white  rook 
in  a  line  with  the  steeple.' 

'  By  G — ,'  said  the  veteran,  staring  '  I  think  your  honour 
kens  ihe  bay  as  wcel  as  me.  Tour  honour's  nose  has  been  on 
the  Grindstane  ere  now,  I'm  thinking.' 

As  they  spoke  thus,  they  approached  the  little  cove,  which, 
concealed  behind  crags,  and  defended  on  eveiy  point  by  shallows 
and  sunken  rocks,  could  scarce  be  discovered  or  approached, 
except  by  those  intimate  with  the  navigation.  An  old  shatteied 
boat  was  already  drawn  up  on  the  beach  within  the  cove,  dose 
beneath  the  trees,  and  with  precautions  for  concealment. 

Upon  observing  this  vend,  Butler  remarked  to  his  com- 
panion, '  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  conceive.  Sir  George,  the 
difficulty  I  have  had  with  my  poor  people,  in  teaching  them 
the  guilt  and  the  danger  of  this  contraband  trade ;  yet  they 
have  perpetually  before  their  eyes  all  its  dangerous  consequences. 
I  do  not  know  anything  that  more  effectually  depravea  and 
ruins  their  moral  and  religious  prindples.' 
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Sir  Geoi^  fdroed  himflelf  to  lay  aomntfiiiig  in  a  low  Toioe^ 
about  the  spirit  of  adyentuie  natoial  to  youthi  and  that  rat- 
questionabl  J  many  would  become  wiser  as  they  grew  older. 

'  Too  seldom,  air/  replied  Butler.  *  If  they  have  been  deeply 
engaged,  and  especiaUy  if  they  have  mingled  in  the  aoenee  of 
Tiolenoe  and  blood  to  which  their  occupation  naturally  leads, 
I  have  obseryed  that^  sooner  or  later,  they  oome  to  an  eyil 
end.  Experience,  as  well  as  Scripture,  teaches  us,  Sir  George^ 
that  mischief  shall  hunt  the  violent  man,  and  that  the  blood- 
thirsty man  shall  not  liye  half  his  days.  But  take  my  aim  to 
help  you  ashore.' 

Sir  George  needed  assistance,  for  he  waa  contnurting  in 
altered  thought  the  diffsrent  feelings  of  mind  and  frame 
which  he  had  formerly  frequented  the  same  place.    Ab  they 
landed,  a  low  growl  of  thunder  was  heard  at  a  distance. 

'  That  is  ominous,  Mr.  Butler,'  said  Sir  George. 

'IfUtmwit  Iwvmn:  it  is  ominous  of  good,  then,'  answered 
Butler,  smiling. 

The  boatmen  were  ordered  to  make  the  beet  of  their  way 
round  the  headland  to  the  ordinary  landing-place;  the  two 
gentlemen,  f oUowed  by  their  servant,  sought  tiieir  way  by  a 
blind  and  tangled  path,  through  a  dose  copsewood,  to  the  manae 
of  Enocktarlitie,  where  their  arrival  was  anxiously  expected. 

The  sisters  in  vain  had  expected  their  husbands'  return  on 
the  preceding  day,  which  was  that  appointed  by  Sir  George's 
letter.  The  delay  of  the  travellers  at  Calder  had  occasioned 
this  breach  of  appointment.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mauae 
began  even  to  doubt  whether  they  would  arrive  on  the  present 
day.  Lady  Staunton  felt  this  hope  of  delay  asabrief  reprieve; 
for  she  dreaded  the  pangs  which  her  husband's  pride  must 
undergo  at  meeting  with  a  sister-in-law  to  whom  the  whole  oi 
his  unhappy  and  dishonourable  history  was  too  well  known. 
She  knew,  whatever  force  or  constraint  he  might  put  upon  his 
feelings  in  public,  that  she  herself  must  be  doomed  to  see  them 
display  themselves  in  full  vehemence  in  secret — consume  hia 
health,  destroy  his  temper,  and  render  him  at  once  an  object  of 
dread  and  compassion.  Again  and  again  she  cautioned  Jeanie 
to  display  no  tokens  of  recognition,  but  to  receive  him  as  a 
perfect  strsnger,  and  again  and  again  Jeanie  renewed  her 
promise  to  comply  with  her  wishes. 

Jeanie  henelF  could  not  fail  to  bestow  an  anxious  thought 
on  the  awkwardness  of  the  approaching  meeting;  but  her  con- 
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scienoe  was  nngaHed,  and  then  ahe  was  cumbered  with  many 
hoasehold  cares  of  an  unusual  nature,  which,  joined  to  tlM 
anxious  wish  once  more  to  see  Butler,  after  an  absence  of  un- 
usual length,  made  her  extremely  desirous  that  the  travellers 
should  arriye  as  soon  as  possible.  And — ^why  should  I  disguise 
the  truth  t — ever  and  anon  a  thought  stole  across  her  mind  that 
her  gala  dinner  had  now  been  postponed  for  two  days ;  and 
how  few  of  the  dishes,  after  every  art  of  her  simple  euiiine  had 
been  exerted  to  dress  them,  could  with  any  credit  or  propriety 
appear  again  upon  the  third ;  and  what  was  she  to  do  with  the 
rest  ?  Upon  this  last  subject  she  was  saved  the  trouble  of 
farther  deliberation,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Captain 
at  the  head  of  half  a  doEon  stout  fellows,  dressed  and  armed 
in  the  Highland  Cushion. 

'  Goot-morrow  morning  to  ye,  Leddy  Staunton,  and  I  hope  I 
bae  the  pleasure  to  see  ye  weel  ?  And  goot-morrow  to  you,  goot 
Mrs.  Putler;  I  do  peg  you  will  order  some  victuals  and  ale  and 
prandy  for  the  lads,  for  we  hae  peen  out  on  firth  and  nux>r 
since  afore  daylight,  and  a'  to  no  purpose  neither — Got  tam ! ' 

So  saying,  he  sate  down,  pushed  back  his  brigadier  wig,  and 
wiped  his  head  with  an  air  of  easy  importance,  totally  r^ard- 
less  of  the  look  of  weU-bred  astonishment  by  which  Lady 
Statmton  endeavoured  to  make  him  comprehend  that  he  was 
assuming  too  great  a  liberty. 

'  It  is  some  comfort,  when  one  has  had  a  sair  tussle,'  con- 
tinued the  Captain,  addressing  Lady  Staunton,  with  an  air  of 
gallantry,  'that  it  is  in  a  fair  ledd/s  service,  or  in  the  service  of 
a  irentleman  whilk  has  a  fair  leddy,  whilk  is  the  same  thing, 
«loe  serving  the  huBbuid  is  »r^  the  wife,  m  Mm  FwO^ 
does  very  weel  know.' 

'Really,  sir,'  said  Lady  Staunton,  'as  you  seem  to  intend 
\Mb  compliment  for  me,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  interest 
Sir  (xeorge  or  I  can  have  in  your  movements  this  morning.' 

'  0  Cot  tam  1  this  is  too  cruel,  my  leddy ;  as  if  it  was  not 
py  special  express  from  his  Grace's  honourable  agent  and  com- 
missioner at  Edinburgh,  with  a  warrant  conform,  that  I  was  to 
seek  for  and  apprehend  Donacha  Dhu  na  Dunaigh,  and  pring  him 
pefore  myself  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  he  may  have  his 
deserts,  that  is  to  say,  the  gallows,  whilk  he  has  doubtless 
deserved,  py  peing  the  means  of  frightening  your  leddyship^  as 
weel  as  for  something  of  less  importance.' 

<  Frightening  me  I '  said  her  ladyship.  '  Why,  I  never  wrote 
to  Sir  George  about  my  alarm  at  Uie  waterfall.' 
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'Then  he  must  have  heard  it  otherwise;  for  what  else  can 
give  him  sic  an  earnest  tesire  to  see  this  rapsoallion,  that  I 
maun  ripe  the  haill  mosses  and  muirs  in  the  oountiy  for  him, 
as  if  I  were  to  get  something  fdr  finding  him^  when  the  pest  o't 
might  pe  a  pall  through  my  prains!' 

'Can  it  he  really  true  that  it  is  on  Sir  Geoige's  account 
that  you  have  been  attempting  to  appreh^id  this  fellow  f  * 

'Py  Got|  it  is  for  no  other  cause  that  I  know  than  his 
honoiur's  pleasure;  for  the  creature  might  bae  gone  on  in  a 
decent  quiet  way  for  me,  sae  lang  as  he  respectit  the  Duke's 
pounds ;  put  reason  goot  he  suld  be  taen,  and  hangit  to  poot^ 
if  it  may  pleasure  ony  h(»iourable  shentleman  that  ia  the 
Duke's  fnend.  Sae  I  got  the  express  over  nighty  and  I  caused 
warn  half  a  score  of  pretty  lads,  and  was  up  in  the  morning 
pefore  the  sun,  and  I  gair'd  the  lads  take  their  kilts  and  abort 
coats.' 

'I  wonder  you  did  that,  Captain,'  said  Mrs.  Butler,  'when 
you  know  the  Act  of  Parliament  agidnst  wearing  the  flighland 
dress.' 

'  Hout,  tout,  ne'er  fash  your  thumb,  Mrs.  Putler.  The  law 
is  put  twa-three  years  aidd  yet,  and  is  ower  young  to  bae 
come  our  length ;  and,  pesidee,  how  is  the  lads  to  dimb  the 
praes  wi'  thae  tamn'd  breekens  on  them  ?  It  makes  me  sick  to 
see  them.  Put  ony  how,  I  thought  I  kenn'd  Donacha's  haunts 
gay  and  weel,  ana  I  was  at  the  place  where  he  had  rested 
yestreen;  for  I  saw  the  leaves  the  limmers  had  lain  on,  and 
the  ashes  of  them ;  by  the  same  token,  there  was  a  pit  greeshoch 
puming  yet.  I  am  thinking  they  got  some  word  out  o'  the 
island  what  was  intended.  I  sought  erexj  glen  and  deuch,  as  if 
I  had  been  dee]>stalking,  but  teil  a  wauff  of  his  coat-tail  oould 
I  see— Cot  tam ! ' 

'  Hell  be  away  down  the  firth  to  Cowall,'  said  David ;  and 
Reuben,  who  had  been  out  early  that  morning  a-nutting^ 
observed,  'That  he  had  seen  a  boat  making  for  the  Caird's 
Cove';  a  place  well  known  to  the  boys,  though  their  less 
adventurous  father  was  ignorant  of  its  existence. 

'Py  Cot,'  said  Duncan,  'then  I  will  stay  here  no  longer 
than  to  trink  this  very  horn  of  prandy  and  water,  for  it  is  very 
possible  they  will  pe  in  the  wood.  Donacha's  a  clever  fellow, 
and  maype  thinks  it  pest  to  sit  next  the  chimley  when  the  lum 
reeks.  He  thought  naebody  would  look  for  him  sae  near  hand ! 
I  peg  your  leddyship  will  excuse  my  aprupt  departure,  as  I  will 
return  forthwith,  and  I  will  either  pring  you  Donaoha  in  life 
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or  else  his  head,  whilk  I  daie  to  say  will  be  as  satisfactoiy. 
And  I  hope  to  pass  a  pleasant  evening  with  your  leddyship ; 
and  I  hope  to  have  mine  revenges  on  Mr.  Putler  at  pack- 
gammon,  for  the  four  pennies  whUk  he  won,  for  he  will  pe 
surely  at  home  soon,  or  else  he  will  have  a  wet  journey,  seeing 
it  is  apout  to  pe  a  scud/ 

Thus  saying,  with  many  scrapes  and  bows,  and  apologies  for 
leaving  them,  which  were  veiy  readilv  received,  and  reiterated 
assurances  of  his  speedy  return,  of  me  sincerity  whereof  Mrs. 
Butler  entertained  no  doubt)  so  long  as  her  beet  greybeard  of 
brandy  was  upon  duty,  Duncan  left  the  manse,  coUected  his 
followers,  and  began  to  scour  the  close  and  entangled  wood 
which  lay  between  the  little  glen  and  the  Caird's  Cove.  David, 
who  was  a  favourite  with  the  Captain,  on  account  of  his  spirit 
and  courage,  took  the  opportunity  of  escaping  to  attend  the 
investigations  of  that  great  man. 
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CHAPTEfi  m 

I  did  tend  for  tliee, 

•  ••<•• 

Thai  TUbof  ■  lutme  might  be  in  thee  reriTed, 
When  Mpkfli  age  end  week  vneble  limbe 
BhoiUd  mnf  thy  finther  to  hie  drooping  eheir. 
Bat— O  malignant  and  ill-bodiqg  eten  1 — 

Bltnary  VL  Fnt  I. 

Duncan  and  his  party  had  not  piooeeded  -very  far  in  the 
direotian  of  the  Caird's  Ck>y6  before  they  heard  a  ahot»  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  one  or  two  otnerB.  'Some  tamn'd 
villains  among  the  roedeer,' said  Dunoan;  'look  sharp  oat^  lada^' 

The  olash  of  swords  was  next  heard,  and  Duncan  and  his  myr- 
midons, hA«towmg  to  the  spot,  f ouud  Butler  and  Sir  Geoige  Stauo- 
ton's  servant  in  die  handls  of  four  ruffians.  Sir  George  himself 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
Duncan,  who  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  instantly  fired  his  pistol  at 
the  leader  of  the  band,  unsheathed  his  swordy  cried  out  to  his  men, 
'Claymore ! '  and  run  his  weapon  through  the  body  of  the  fellow 
whom  he  had  previously  wounded,  who  was  no  other  than  Don- 
achaDhunaDunaigh  himself.  The  other  banditti  were  speedily 
overpowered,  excepting  one  young  lad,  who  made  wonderful 
resistance  for  his  years,  and  was  at  length  secured  with  difficul^. 

Butler,  BO  soon  as  he  was  liberated  from  the  ruffians,  ran  to 
raise  Sir  Geoige  Staunton;  but  life  had  wholly  left  him. 

'A  oreat  misfortune,'  said  Duncan;  'I  think  it  will  pepest 
that  I  go  forward  to  intimate  it  to  the  coot  leddy.  Tavie,  my 
dear,  you  hae  smelled  pouther  for  the  first  time  this  day.  Take 
my  sword  and  hack  off  Donacha's  head,  whilk  will  pe  coot 
practice  for  you  against  the  time  you  may  wish  to  do  the  same 
kindness  to  a  living  shendeman ;  or  hould,  as  your  liather  does 
not  approve,  you  may  leave  it  alone,  as  he  will  pe  a  greater 
object  of  satisfaction  to  Leddy  Staunton  to  see  him  entire; 
and  I  hope  she  will  do  me  the  credit  to  pelieve  that  I  can 
afenge  a  shentleman's  plood  feiy  speedily  and  welL' 
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Such  was  the  obaervatloa  of  a  man  too  mnoih  aooiistomed  to 
the  andent  state  of  manneni  in  the  Highlands  to  look  upon 
the  issue  of  such  a  skinnish  as  anything  worthy  of  wonder  or 
emotion* 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  very  oontraiy  effect 
whidi  the  tmezpected  disaster  produced  upon  Lady  Staunton, 
when  the  bloody  corpse  of  her  husband  was  brought  to  the 
house,  where  she  expected  to  meet  him  alive  and  well.  All 
was  forgotten  but  that  he  was  the  lorer  of  her  youth;  and, 
whateyer  were  his  faults  to  the  world,  that  he  had  towards  her 
exhibited  only^ose  that  arose  from  the  inequality  of  spirits 
and  temper  incident  to  a  situation  of  unparalleled  diffi<mlty. 
In  the  Tivadty  of  her  grief  she  gave  way  to  all  the  natunil 
irritability  of  her  temper;  shriek  followed  ehriek,  and  swoon 
snooeededtoswoon*  It  required  all  Jeanie'a  watchful  a£foction 
to  prevent  her  from  makhig  known,  in  these  paroxysms  of 
affliction,  much  which  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that 
she  should  keep  secret. 

At  length  nlence  and  exhaustion  succeeded  to  freniy,  and 
Jeanie  stole  out  to  take  counsel  with  her  husband,  and  to 
exhort  him  to  anticipate  the  Captain's  inteiCeronce  by  taking 
possession  in  Lady  Staunton's  name  ef  the  private  papers  <^ 
her  deceased  husbaiKL  To  the  utter  astomdmient  of  Butler, 
she  now  for  the  first  time  exf^ained  the  relation  betwixt  her- 
self and  Lady  Staunton,  which  authorised,  nay,  demanded, 
that  he  should  prevent  any  stranger  from  being  unnecessarily 
made  aoquamted  with  her  family  affiurs.  It  was  in  such  a 
erisis  that  Jeanie's  active  and  undaunted  habits  <d  virtuous 
exertion  were  most  conspicuous.  While  the  Ci^tain's  attention 
was  still  engaged  by  A  prolonged  refreshment,  aad  a  very  tedious 
examination,  in  Gaelic  and  English,  of  all  the  prisoners,  and 
every  other  witness  of  the  fatal  transaction,  she  had  the  body 
of  her  brother-in-law  undressed  and  properly  disposed.  It  then 
appeared,  from  the  crucifix,  the  beads,  and  the  shirt  of  hair 
wMch  he  wore  next  his  person,  thai  his  sense  of  guilt  had  in- 
duced him  to  receive  the  dogmata  of  a  religion  which  pretends, 
by  the  maceration  of  the  body,  to  expiate  t&  crimes  of  the  soul. 
In  the  packet  of  papers  which  the  express  had  brought  to  Sir 
George  Staimton  hom  Edinburgh,  and  which  Butler,  authorised 
by  hk  connexion  with  the  deceased,  did  not  scruple  to  examine, 
he  found  new  and  astonishing  intelligence,  which  gave  him 
reason  to  thank  God  he  had  taken  that  measure. 

Batdiffe,  to  whom  all  sorts  of  misdeeds  and  misdoers  were 
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^miliar,  instigated  by  the  jHramiaed  reward,  aoon  found  himself 
in  a  ocmdition  to  trace  the  infant  of  these  unhappy  parents 
The  woman  to  whom  Meg  Murdockaon  had  sold  that  naost  un- 
fortunate child  had  made  it  the  oompcuiion  of  her  wanderii^ 
and  her  beggary  until  he  was  about  seren  or  eight  years  old, 
when,  as  Batoliffe  learned  ftom  a  companion  of  hen,  tiban  in  the 
eorreotion-houae  of  Edinbuigh,  she  sold  him  in  her  torn  to 
Donaoha  Dhu  na  Dunaigh.  This  man,  to  whom  no  act  of  mis- 
chief was  unknown,  was  occasionally  an  agent  in  a  honihle 
trade  then  carried  on  betwixt  Scotland  and  jlmerics,  lor  supply- 
ing the  plantations  with  servants^  by  means  of  kidnapping,  as 
it  was  termed,  both  men  and  women,  but  especially  chilihon 
under  age.  Here  RatcliffiB  lost  sight  of  the  boy,  but  had  no 
doubt  but  Donaoha  Dhu  coidd  give  an  account  of  him.  The 
gentleman  of  the  law,  so  often  mentioned,  despatdhed  tfaerefon 
an  express  with  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  another 
covering  a  warrant  for  apprehension  of  Donaoha,  with  instmo- 
tiona  to  the  Captain  of  Knockdunder  to  exert  his  utmost  energy 
for  that  purpose. 

Possessed  of  this  information,  and  with  a  mind  agitated  by 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensionfl^  Butler  now  joined  the  Captain, 
and  obtained  fix>m  him  with  some  difficulty  a  sight  of  the 
examinations.  These,  with  a  few  questions  to  the  elder  o£  the 
prisoners,  soon  confinned  the  most  dreadful  of  Butler's  antici- 
pations. We  give  the  heads  of  the  information,  without  de* 
scending  into  minute  details. 

Donacha  Dhu  had  indeed  purchased  Effie's  unhappy  child, 
with  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  the  American  traders,  whom 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  with  human  flesh.  But 
no  opportunity  occurred  for  some  time ;  and  the  boy,  who  was 
known  by  the  name  of  'The  Whistler,'  made  some  impression 
on  the  heart  and  affisotions  even  of  this  rude  savage,  perhi^ 
because  he  saw  in  him  flashes  of  a  spirit  as  fleroe  and  vindictive 
as  his  own.  When  Donaoha  struck  or  threatened  him — a  very 
common  occurrence — he  did  not  answer  with  complaints  and 
entreaties  like  other  children,  but  with  oaths  and  efforts  at 
revenge;  he  had  all  the  wild  merits  too,  by  which  Woggv> 
Wolfe's  arrow-bearing  page' won  the  hard  heart  of  his  master : 

Like  a  wild  cnb,  rear'd  at  the  ruffian's  feet, 
He  could  aa^  biting  JMta,  bold  dittiei  aiiig, 
And  quaff  his  foaming  bumper  at  the  board. 
With  all  the  mockeiy  of  a  httle  man.* 
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In  abosty  as  Donaoha  Dhu  said,  the  Whistler  was  ahom  imp 
of  Satan,  and  therefore  he  should  never  leave  him.  Aooordingly, 
from  his  eleventh  year  forward,  he  was  one  of  the  band,  and 
often  engaged  in  aots  of  violence.  The  last  of  these  was  more 
immediately  occasioned  by  the  researches  which  the  Whistler's 
real  father  made  after  him  whom  he  had  been  taaght  to  oon^ 
aider  as  such.  Donaoha  Dhu's  fears  had  been  for  some  time 
excited  by  the  strength  of  the  means  which  began  now  to  be 
employed  against  persons  of  his  description.  He  was  sensible 
he  existed  only  by  the  precarions  indulgence  of  his  namesake, 
Duncan  of  Knockdnnder,  who  was  used  to  boast  that  he  could 
pat  him  down  or  string  him  up  when  he  had  a  mind.  He 
resolved  to  leave  the  kingdom  by  means  of  one  of  those  sloops 
which  were  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  his  old  kidnapping  friends, 
and  which  was  about  to  sail  for  America;  but  he  was  desirous 
first  to  strike  a  bold  stroke. 

The  ruffian's  cupidity  was  excited  by  the  intdligence  that  a 
wealthy  Englishman  was  ccnning  to  the  manse.  He  had  neither 
forgotten  the  Whistler's  report  of  the  gold  he  had  seen  in  Lady 
Staunton's  puise^  nor  his  old  vowof  revenge  against  the  minister; 
and,  to  bring  the  whole  to  a  pcnnt,  he  ocmceived  the  hope  of 
appropriating  the  money  which,  according  to  the  general  report 
of  the  countiy,  the  minister  was  to  bring  from  Edinbui]^  to 
pay  lot  his  new  purchase.  While  he  was  considering  how  he 
might  best  accomplish  his  purpose^  he  received  the  intelligenee 
from  one  quarter  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  proposed  to  sail 
was  to  saU  immediately  from  Greenock;  from  another,  that 
the  minister  and  a  rich  £kiglish  lord,  with  a  great  many  thousand 
pounds,  were  expected  the  next  evening  at  the  manse ;  and  from 
a  third,  that  he  must  consult  his  safety  by  leaving  his  ordinary 
haunts  as  soon  as  possible,  for  that  the  Captain  had  ordered  out 
a  party  to  scour  the  glens  for  him  at  break  of  d^.  Dtmacha 
laid  his  plans  with  promptitude  and  decision.  He  embarked 
with  the  Whistler  and  two  others  of  his  band  (whom,  by  the 
by,  he  meant  to  sell  to  the  kidnappers),  and  set  sail  for  the 
Caird's  Cove.  He  intended  to  lurk  till  nightfall  in  the  wood 
adjoining  to  this  place,  which  he  thought  was  too  near  the 
habitation  of  men  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  Duncan  Knock, 
then  break  into  Butler's  peaceful  habitation,  and  flesh  at  once^ 
bis  appetite  for  plunder  and  revenge.  When  his  villainy  was 
accomplished,  his  boat  was  to  convey  him  to  Uie  vessel,  which, 
according  to  previous  agreement  with  the  master,  was  instantly 
to  set  sail. 
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This  desperate  deeigii  woold  piobaUy  have  euooeeded,  bat 
for  the  raffijAns  being  diaoovered  in  their  lurking-plaoe  by  Sir 
Qeorge  Staunton  and  Butler,  in  their  aoddental  walk  from  the 
Gaird's  Cove  towaidfl  the  manae.  Finding  himself  detected,  and 
at  the  same  time  obeerving  that  the  eervant  oacried  a  caaket^ 
or  Btiong-boz,  Donacha  oonceived  that  both  hia  prise  and  hia 
Tiotims  were  within  his  power,  and  attacked  the  travellerB  withr 
out  hesitation*  Shots  were  fired  and  swords  drawn  on  both 
sides;  Sir  George  Staunton  ofifored  the  brayest  resistance,  till 
he  f eU,  as  there  was  too  muoh  reason  to  beliere,  bj  the  hand  of 
a  son  so  long  sought,  and  now  at  length  so  unhappily  met. 

While  Butler  was  half-stunned  with  this  intelligence^  the 
hoarse  voice  of  Enockdunder  added  to  his  constemation — 
'I  will  take  the  liperty  to  take  down  the  pell-ropes,  Mr. 
Putler,  as  I  must  pe  taking  order  to  hang  these  idle  people  up 
to-morrow  morning,  to  teach  them  mote  consideration  in  their 
doings  in  future.' 

Butler  entreated  him  to  remember  the  act  abolishing  the 
heritable  jurisdictional  and  that  he  ought  to  send  them  to 
Glasgow  or  Invenuy,  to  be  tried  by  the  circuit. 

Duncan  scomed  die  proposal. 

'The  Jurisdiction  Act^'  he  said,  'had  nothing  to  do  put  with 
the  rebels,  and  specially  not  with  Aigyle's  country;  and  he  would 
hang  the  men  up  all  three  in  one  row  before  coot  Leddy 
Staunton's  windows,  which  would  be  a  creat  comfort  to  her  in 
the  morning  to  see  that  the  coot  gentleman,  her  husband,  had 
been  suitably  afenged.' 

And  the  utmost  length  that  Butler's  most  earnest  entreaties 
could  prevail  was,  that  he  would  reserve  '  the  twa  pig  carles 
for  the  circuit)  but  as  for  him  they  ca'd  the  Fustier,  he  should 
try  how  he  could  fustic  in  a  swinging  tow,  for  it  suldna  be  said 
that  a  shentleman,  friend  to  the  Duke^  was  kiQed  in  his  country, 
and  his  people  didna  take  at  least  twa  lives  for  ane.' 

Butler  entreated  him  to  spare  the  victim  for  his  soul's  sake. 
But  Knookdunder  answered, '  That  the  soul  of  such  a  scum  had 
been  long  the  tefil's  property,  and  that^  Got  tarn  1  he  was  deter- 
mined to  gif  the  tefil  his  due.' 

All  persuasion  was  in  vain,  and  Duncan  issued  his  mandate 
for  e3cecution  on  the  succeeding  morning.  The  child  of  guilt  and 
miseiy  was  separated  from  lus  companions^  strongly  pinioned, 
and  committed  to  a  separate  room,  of  whidi  the  Captain  kept 
the  key. 

In  the  silence  of  the  nighti  however,  Mrs.  Butler  arose^ 
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refldved,  if  possible^  to  arart^  at  least  to  delay,  the  late  which 
hnng  over  her  nephew,  eepeciaUy  if,  upon  oonTeraing  with  him, 
she  should  see  any  hope  of  his  being  brought  to  better  temper. 
She  had  a  maater-key  that  opened  ereiy  lock  in  the  house ; 
and  at  midnighti  when  all  was  still,  she  stood  before  the  eyes 
of  the  astonidied  young  savage^  as,  hard  bound  with  oords,  he 
lay,  like  a  sheep  designed  for  slaughter,  upon  a  quantity  of  the 
refuse  of  flax  which  filled  a  oomer  in  the  apartment.  Amid 
features  snn-bumt|  tawny,  grimed  with  dirt^  and  obscured  by 
his  shaggy  hair  of  a  rusted  black  colour,  Jeanie  tried  in  vain 
to  trace  the  likeness  of  either  of  his  very  handsome  parents. 
Tet  how  could  she  refuse  compassion  to  a  creature  so  young 
and  so  wretched — so  much  more  wretched  than  eren  he  himr 
self  could  be  aware  of ^  since  the  murder  he  had  too  probably 
committed  with  his  own  hand,  but  in  which  he  had  at  any  rate 
participated,  was  in  fact  &  parricide.  She  placed  food  on  a 
table  near  him,  raised  him,  and  slacked  the  cords  on  his  arms, 
so  as  to  permit  him  to  feed  himself.  He  stretched  out  his 
hands,  stUl  smeared  with  blood,  peiiiapa  that  of  his  father,  and 
he  ate  yoraciously  and  in  silence. 

*  What  is  your  first  name  f '  said  Jeanie,  by  way  of  opening 
the  converBation. 

'The  Whistler.' 

'But  your  Christian  name,  by  which  you  were  baptised  ? ' 

'  I  never  was  baptised  that  I  know  of.  I  have  no  other  name 
than  the  Whistler.' 

'Poor  unhappy  abandoned  lad  I'  said  Jeanie.  'What  would 
ye  do  if  you  cotdd  escape  from  this  place,  and  the  death  you  are 
to  die  to-morrow  moruingf 

'Join  wi'  Bob  Boy,  or  wi'  Seigeant  More  CSameron  (noted 
freebooters  at  that  timeX  and  revenge  Dooacha's  death  on  all 
and  sundry.' 

'0,  ye  unhappy  boy,'  said  Jeanie,  'do  ye  ken  what  will  come 
o'  ye  when  ye  diet' 

'I  shall  neither  feel  cauld  nor  hunger  more^'  said  the  youth, 
doggedly. 

'  To  let  him  be  execute  in  this  dreadful  state  of  mind  would 
be  to  destroy  baith  body  and  soul,  and  to  let  him  gang  I  dare 
not;  what  will  be  done!  But  he  is  my  sister's  son — my  own 
nephew — our  flesh  and  blood ;  and  his  hands  and  feet  are  yerked 
as  tight  as  ccxtds  can  be  drawn.  Whistler,  do  the  cords  hurt 
you!' 

'Very  much.' 
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'Bat,  if  I  were  to flUcken  them,  yoa  would  harm  me?' 
^  No^  I  would  not ;  you  never  harmed  me  or  mine.' 
<  There  may  be  good  in  him  yet,'  thought  Jeanie ;  '  I  will  tty 
fair  play  with  him.' 

She  out  his  bonds.     He  stood  upright,  looked  round  with  a 
laugh  of  wild  exultation,  clapped  his  huids  together,  and  sprung 
from  the  ground,  as  if  in  transport  on  finding  himself  at  liberty. 
He  looked  so  wild  that  Jeanie  trembled  at  what  she  had  d<me. 
'Let  me  out,'  said  the  y6ung  savage. 
'  I  wunna,  unless  you  promise—' 
'Then  111  make  you  glad  to  let  us  both  out.' 
He  seised  the  lifted  candle  and  threw  it  among  the  flax, 
which  was  instantly  in  a  flame.     Jeanie  screamed,  and  ran  oat 
of  theroom;  the  prisoner  rushed  past  her,  threw  open  a  window 
in  the  passage,  jumped  into  the  garden,  sprung  over  its  inclosure^ 
bounded  through  the  woods  like  a  deer,  and  gained  the  sea- 
shore.   Meantime,  the  fire  was  extinguished ;  but  the  prisoner 
was  sought  in  vain.    As  Jeanie  kept  her  own  secret,  the  share 
she  had  in  his  escape  was  not  disoovered ;  but  they  learned  his 
fate  some  time  afterwards :  it  was  as  wild  as  his  life  had  hitherto 
been. 

The  anxious  inquiries  of  Butler  at  length  learned  that  the 
youth  had  gained  tiie  ship  in  which  his  master,  Donacha,  had  de- 
signed to  embark.  But  the  avaricious  shipmaster,  inured  by  his 
evil  trade  to  every  species  of  treachery,  and  disappointed  cf  the 
rich  booty  which  Donacha  had  proposed  to  bring  aboard,  secured 
the  person  of  the  fugitive,  iod  having  transported  him  to 
America,  sold  him  as  a  slave,  or  indented  servant,  to  a  Yirginian 
planter  far  up  the  country.  When  these  tidings  reached  Butler, 
he  sent  over  to  America  a  sufficient  sum  to  redeem  the  lad 
from  slavery,  witii  instructions  that  measures  should  be  taken 
for  improving  his  mind,  restraining  his  evil  propensities,  and 
enooaraging  whatever  good  mi^t  appear  in  his  character.  But 
this  aid  came  too  late.  The  young  man  had  headed- a  con- 
spiracy in  which  his  inhuman  master  was  put  to  death,  and  had 
then  fled  to  tlie  next  tribe  of  wild  Indians.  He  was  never  mord 
heard  of;  and  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  he  lived  and 
died  after  the  manner  of  that  savage  people,  with  whom  his 
previous  habits  had  well  fitted  him  to  associate. 

All  hopes  of  the  young  man's  reformation  being  now  ended, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  thought  it  could  serve  no  purpose  to 
explain  to  Lady  Staunton  a  histoiy  so  full  of  horror.  She 
remained  their  guest  more  than  a  year,  during  the  greater  part 
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of  whioh  period  her  grief  was  exoeesive.  In  the  latter  months, 
it  assumed  the  appearance  of  listlessness  and  low  spirits,  which 
the  monotony  of  her  sister^s  quiet  establishment  affoided  no 
means  of  dissipating.  Effie,  from  her  earliest  youth,  was  never 
formed  for  a  quiet  low  content.  Far  different  from  her  sister, 
1^  required  the  dissipation  of  society  to  divert  her  sorrow  or 
enhance  her  joy.  She  1^  the  sedusion  of  Enocktarlitie  with 
tears  of  sincere  affection,  and  after  heaping  its  inmates  with  all 
she  could  think  of  that  might  be  valuable  in  their  eyes.  But 
she  did  leave  it ;  and  when  the  anguish  of  the  parting  was  over 
her  departiu^  was  a  relief  to  both  sisters. 

The  famOy  at  the  manse  of  ELnocktarlitie,  in  their  own  quiet 
happiness,  heard  of  theweU<lowered  and  beautiful  Lady  Staimton 
resuming  her  place  in  the  fashionable  world.  They  learned  it 
by  more  substantial  proofa,  for  David  received  a  commission ; 
and  as  the  militaiy  spirit  of  Bible  Butler  seemed  to  have  revived 
in  him,  his  good  behaviour  qualified  the  envy  d  five  hundred 
young  Highland  cadets,  ^come  of  good  houses,'  who  were 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  his  promotion.  Beubea  followed 
the  law,  and  zosq  more  dowly,  yet  surely.  Euphemia  Butler, 
whose  fortune,  augmented  by  her  aunt's  generosity,  and  added 
to  her  own  beauty,  rendered  her  no  small  prize,  married  a  High- 
land lairdy  who  never  asked  the  name  of  her  grandfather,  and 
was  loaded  on  the  occasion  with  presents  from  Lady  Staunton, 
which  made  hw  the  envy  of  all  Uie  beauties  in  Dunbarton  and 
Argyle-ehires. 

Aft^  bUudng  nearly  ten  years  in  the  fashicMiable  world,  and 
hidings  like  many  of  her  compeers,  an  aching  heart  with  a  gay 
demeanour,  after  declining  repeated  offers  of  the  most  re- 
spectable kind  for  a  second  matrimonial  engagement^  Lady 
Staimton  betrayed  the  inward  wound  by  retiring  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  takmg  up  her  abode  in  the  convent  where  she  had 
received  her  education.  She  never  took  the  veil,  but  lived  and 
died  in  severe  seclusion,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion,  in  all  its  formal  observances,  vigils,  and  austerities. 

Jeanie  had  so  much  of  her  father^s  spirit  as  to  sorrow  bitteriy 
for  this  apostacy,  and  Butler  joined  in  her  regret.  '  Yet  any 
religion,  however  imperfect^'  he  said,  'was  better  than  cold 
scepticism,  or  the  hurrying  din  of  dissipation,  which  fills  the 
ears  of  worldlings,  until  they  care  for  none  of  these  things.' 

Meanwhile,  happy  in  each  other,  in  the  prosperity  of  their 
family,  and  the  love  and  honour  of  all  who  knew  them,  this 
simple  pair  lived  beloved  and  died  lamented. 


I 
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BiADBBn^ThiB  tale  will  not  be  told  in  vain,  if  it  shall  be 
found  to  illustrate  the  great  truth  that  guilty  though  it  may 
attain  temporal  splendour,  can  never  confer  real  happineas; 
that  the  eVil  coosequenoes  of  our  crimes  loxu^  sorviye  their  com- 
mission, and,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  mmdered,  for  ever  haunt 
the  steps  of  the  maled^tor;  and  that  the  paths  of  yirtne^ 
though  seldom  those  d  worldly  greatness^  are  always  thoae  d 
nleasantness  and  neaoe. 


',  h$^  Jbdhdiah  Ciaibhboihax 

Thus  oondudeth  the  Tale  of  The  HeaH  of  MidloAikm, 
which  hath  filled  more  pages  than  I  opined.  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian  is  now  no  more^  or  rather  it  is  transferred  to  the 
extreme  side  of  the  dty,  even  as  die  ^eur  Jean  Baptiste 
Poquelin  hath  it,  in  his  pleasant  comedy  called  Le  M4decm 
Malgr4  hd^  where  the  simulated  doctor  wittUy  replieth  to  a 
charge,  that  he  had  placed  the  heart  on  the  right  side  instead 
of  the  left,  ''  Ctla  itoU  afiOrefoU  omm^  mai$  noma  awm9  dumgi 
iou6  edaJ*  Of  which  witty  speech,  if  any  reader  shall  demand 
the  purport,  I  have  only  to  respond,  that  I  teach  the  French  as 
well  as  the  classical  tongues,  at  the  easy  rate  of  five  shilliogs 
per  quarter,  as  my  advertisements  are  periodically  making 
known  to  the  public. 


NOTES  TO  THE  HEART   OF  MIDLOTHIAN 


Non  L— ToKBBTomi  to  Hblir  VfAiXMSt,  p.  ziii 

On  Helen  Walker's  tombstone  in  Iranmy  ohniohTard, 

thwe  is  engniTed  the  following  epitaph^  wriiton  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  :— 

XHXB  BTOra  WAB  XBBOTKD 

BT    VHI    AUTHOB    OF    WAYBBLBT 

10  «HB  MBKOBT 

OF 

HELEN  WALKEB» 
tmo  DUD  nr  thb  tbab  of  god  1791. 

CEIB  HOKBU  UIDiVJLDnAL  FBAOZmD  IB  BBAL  UFB 

THB  VIBTUIB 

iriTH  WHIOH  FIOnOB  HAS  IRVB8TSD 

THB  DCAGnrABT  GHABACTKB  OF 

JEANIE  DEANS; 


FBOM  YIRAOITT, 

BVBB  TO  SATB  THB  IJTB  OF  A  SIBTBB, 

8BB.  BBVBBTHBLBaS  8H0WBD  HBB 

KINDBBSS  ABD  FOBTITUDB, 

IB  BBBOUIBO  HBB  FBOM  THB  BBVBBITT  OF  THB  LAW 

AT  THB  BXFBBBB  OF  nBBOBAL  BZBBTIOBB 

WHICH  THB  TUB  BBRDBBBD  AS  DIFFIOCI/F 

AB  THB  MOnVB  WAB  LAtJDABIB. 

BB8PBCT  THB  OBATB  OF  FOVBBTT 

WHm  OOMBIBBD  WITH  LOTB  OF  TBBTR 

ABD  DBAB  AFFBOTIOB. 

JlrKteiOeiober  ISSi. 

KoTB  2.— Sot  Waiaib  8ooTt*8  Bblateobb  with  thb  Quabbbb,  p.  zriii 

It  is  an  old  pronrarb,  that  'many  a  tme  word  is  spoken  in  jest.'  The 
existenoe  of  Walter  Soott^  third  son  of  Sir  William  Soott  of  Harden,  is  in- 
struoted,  as  it  is  oalled,  by  a  obarter  under  the  great  seal, '  Domino  Willielmo 
Soott  de  Harden  militi,  et  Waltero  Soott  sno  Alio  legitime  tertio  genito, 
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temumm  do  Boberton.'  *  The  miuiifloeiit  old  eBntknian  left  all  his  lour 
8008  ooiuriderable  estatas,  and  settled  those  of  EUdnff  and  Raebnni.  together 
with  valuable  posBooaiopa  around  Lessudden,  upon  Walter,  his  thira  son,  who 
is  ancestor  of  the  Sootts  of  Baebum,  and  of  the  Author  of  Wamri^,  He 
i^pears  to  baye  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Qnahari^  or  Friends^ 
and  a  ffreat  asMrtor  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  This  was  probably  at  the  time 
when  Ueorge  Fox,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the  sect,  made  an  expedition  into 
the  south  of  Scotland  about  1667,  on  which  oonasion  he  boasts  that,  'as  he 
first  set  his  horse's  feet  upon  Scottish  snmnd,  he  felt  the  seed  of  grace  to 
sparkle  about  him  like  innumerable  spancs  of  flire.*    Upon  the  same  oocasiaD, 

Srobablv.  Sir  Gideon  Scott  of  Highchestera,  second  son  of  Sir  William,  imme- 
iate  elaer  brother  of  Walter,  and  ancestor  of  the  Author's  frieod  and 
kinsman,  the  present  representatiye  of  the  family  of  Haiden,  iJso  embraoed 
the  tenets  of  Quakerism.  This  last  eonyerti  Gideon,  entered  into  a  con- 
troversy  with  the  Rev.  James  Kirkton,  author  of  the  Secret  and  True  HiMorjf 
^the  Ckwrch  qfSeaUcand,  which  is  noticed  by  my  ingemons  friend,  Mr.  CStarles 
Kirkpatriok  Sharpe,  in  his  yaluable  and  curious  edition  of  that  woxk,  4to^ 
1817.  Sir  William  Soott,  eldest  of  the  brothers,  remained,  amid  the  defectioii 
of  his  two  younger  brothren,  an  orthodox  member  of  tiks  PNsbjtarian 
Church,  and  used  such  means  for  reclaiming  Walter  of  Baebum  from  his 
heresy  as  aayoored  far  more  of  persecution  tosn  persuasion.  In  this  he  was 
assisted  by  MaoDougal  of  Makerston,  brother  to  Isabella  MacDougal,  the 
wife  of  the  said  Walter,  and  who^  like  her  husband,  had  oonfonned  to  the 
Quaker  tenets. 

The  interest  possessed  by  Sir  William  Scott  and  ICakerston  was  powerful 
enough  to  procure  the  two  following  acts  of  the  Privy  Oounoil  of  Scotland, 
diredbed  against  Walter  of  Baebum  as  an  heretic  and  convert  to  Qpi^erism, 
appointing  him  to  be  imprisoned  first  in  Bdinbunh  jail,  and  then  in  that  of 
Jedburgh ;  and  his  children  to  be  taken  by  foroe  nom  the  society  and  direc- 
tion of  their  parents,  and  educated  at  a  distance  from  them,  beaideB  Ihe 
assignment  of  a  sum  for  their  maintenanoe  suffioiont  in  those  times  to  be 
buraensome  to  a  moderate  Scottish  estate : — 

*  Apod  Bdin.  vigesimo  Jnnil  1666. 

'The  Lords  of  his  Maj.  Privv  Ckmnoill  having  reoeaved  information  thai 
Scott  of  Baebum,  and  Isobel  MacdcdougaU,  his  wife,  being  infected  with  the 
error  of  Quakerism,  doe  endeavour  to  braid  and  traine  up  William,  Walter, 
and  Isobel  Scotts^  their  children,  in  the  same  profession,  doe  yfore  give 
order  and  command  to  Sir  William  Scott  of  Harden,  the  s*  Baebnm's  brother, 
to  seperat  and  take  away  the  s**  children  from  the  custody  and  society  of 
the  IF*  parents,  and  to  cause  edooai  and  bring  them  up  in  his  owne  house,  or 
an^  other  convenient  place,  and  ordaines  leiberi  to  be  direct  at  the  s*  Sir 
William's  instance  against  Baebum,  for  a  maintenanoe  to  the  s**  childrai, 
and  that  the  s^  Sir  Wm.  give  ane  account  of  his  diligenoe  wiUi  all  con- 
yenienoy/ 

'Bdlnbaigh,  6th  July  1666. 

'  Anent  a  petition  presented  be  Sir  Wnu  Scott  of  Harden,  for  himself  and 
in  name  and  behalf  of  the  three  children  of  Walter  Scott  of  Baebum,  his 
brother,  showing  that  the  Lords  of  Council],  by  ane  act  of  the  22d  [20th]  day  of 
Junii  1065,  did  grant  power  and  warrand  to  the  petitioner  to  sepant  and 
take  away  Baebum's  children  from  his  family  and  education,  and  to  breed 
them  in  some  convenient  pla^e,  where  they  mi^t  be  free  from  all  infection 
in  yr  younger  years  from  the  prinoepalls  of  Quakerism,  and,  for  maintenanoe 
of  the  s**  children,  did  ordam  letters  to  be  direct  MEsinst  Baebum :  and, 
seeing  the  petitioner,  in  obedience  to  the  s*  order,  c^  take  away  the  s** 

*  Bee  Douglas's  Abtpm^  p.  tl6. 
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vidldfeii,  btin^  two  iodiim  and  ft  danghter,  And  after  mom  ptinM  fakm  upon 
tiMm  in  his  owim  family,  has  sant  them  to  fhe  city  of  Ohunow,  to  be  breaa  at 
aehoolea,  and  there  to  be  prineipled  with  the  knowledge  o3  the  true  religion, 
and  that  it  ia  neoeemry  the  OonnoiU  determine  what  auJl  be  the  mainteoanoe 
for  q*^  Raebnm's  three  ehildren  may  be  charged,  aa  likewayea  that  Raebnm 
himaelf,  being  now  priaoner  in  the  Tolbnith  of  BdhL,  where  he  dayley  conTerMa 
with  all  the  Quaken  who  are  priaonen  there,  an4  othere  who  dlayij  reaort  to 
them,  wherebT  be  ii  hardened  in  hia  pemitioaa  opiniona  uid  principlee,  with- 
out all  hope  or  recovery,  onleaM  he  be  aeperate  from  aoeh  pemitiona  company, 
komUy  therefore,  deaViing  that  the  Oonncill  might  determine  npon  ^e  aonme 
of  money  to  be  pftTed  be  Raebam,  for  the  education  of  hia  children,  to  the 
petitioner,  who  wiU  be  countable  y*ton ;  and  y^,  in  order  to  hia  oonTerrion, 
the  place  of  hie  imprieonment  may  be  changed.  The  Lorda  of  hia  Maj.  Privy 
OoozubU,  having  at  length  heard  and  oomndered  the  fbra*  petition,  doe  modifie 
the  Boume  of  two  thouaand  pounda  Scots,  to  be  payed  yearly  at  the  terme  of 
Whytaondaj  be  the  aaid  Walter  Soott  of  Baebnrn,  forth  of  hia  eatate,  to  the 
petitioner,  ror  the  entertainment  and  education  of  the  ti^  children,  beginning 
the  first  termea  payment  yof  at  Whitsunday  last  for  the  half  year  preceding, 
and  ao  fnrth  yearly,  at  the  s^  terme  of  Whitsunday  in  tyme  coming  till  furder 
orders ;  and  ordaines  the  s*  Walter  Soott  of  Raebum  to  be  transported  from 
the  tolbuith  of  Ed'  to  the  prison  of  Jedburgh,  where  lus  friends  and  oy" 
may  have  occasion  to  convert  him.  And  to  the  effect  he  may  be  secured  from 
thepractioe  of  oy  Quakers,  Ihe  s**  Lords  doe  hereby  discharge  the  magistrates 
of  Jedburgh  to  suffer  any  peroona  suspect  of  these  prindpUs  to  have  aooeas  to 
him ;  and  in  oaae  any  contraveen,  that  they  secure  y*  persoua  till  tiiey  be 
y«fore  pnneiet ;  and  ordainea  letters  to  be  direct  heirupon  in  form,  aa  effeirs.' 

Both  the  SODS  thus  harshly  separated  from  their  father  proved  good 
scholars.  The  eldest,  William,  who  cairied  on  the  line  of  Baebum,  was,  like 
his  father,  a  deep^  Orientalist ;  the  younger.  Walter,  became  a  oood  frlassiml 
scholar,  a  great  niend  and  correspondent  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcaim,  and 
a  Jacobite  so  distinguished  for  seal  that  he  made  a  vow  never  to  shave  his 
beard  till  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family.  Tfaia  last  Walter  Soott  waa 
the  Author's  great-grandfather. 

There  is  y^  anotner  link  betwixt  the  Author  and  the  simple-minded  and 
exoellont  Society  of  Friends,  throusrh  a  proselyte  of  much  more  importance 
than  Walter  Scott  of  Baebum.  Ta9  celebrated  John  Swinton  of  Bwinton, 
nineteenth  baron  in  descent  of  that  ancient  and  <moe  powerful  family,  was,  with 
Sir  WyUam  Lockhart  of  Lee,  the  person  whom  Cromwell  chiefly  trusted  in 
the  management  of  the  Scottish  afEairs  during  his  usurpation.  After  tbe 
Beatovation,  Swinton  was  devoted  as  a  victim  to  the  new  order  of  tiungs,  and 
was  brought  down  in  the  same  vessel  whidi  conveyed  the  Marquis  of  Argyle 
to  Bdinborgh,  where  that  nobleman  was  tried  and  executed.  Swinton  waa 
destined  to  the  same  fate.  He  had  assumed  the  habit  and  entered  into  the 
society  of  the  Quakers,  and  appeared  aa  one  of  their  number  before  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  Scotland.  He  renounced  all  legal  defence,  though  several  pleas  were 
<men  to  him,  and  answered,  in  conformitv  to  the  principles  of  his  sect,  that 
at  the  time  these  crimes  were  imputed  to  him  he  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  bond  of  iniquity :  but  that  Crod  Almighty  havixig  since  called  him  to  the 
light,  he  saw  and  acxnowledged  these  errors,  and  did  not  refuse  to  pav  the 
forfeit  of  them,  even  though,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Parliament,  it  should 
extend  to  life  itself. 

Respect  to  fallen  greatness,  and  to  the  patience  and  calm  resignation  with 
which  a  man  once  in  hifi^h  power  expressed  himself  under  such  a  change  of 
fortun^  found  Swinton  mends ;  family  connexions,  and  some  interested  con- 
siderations of  MiddletoUj  the  Oommissioner,  joined  to  procure  his  safety,  and 
he  was  dismissed,  but  after  a  long  imprisonment,  and  much  dilapidation  of 
his  eetatea.  It  is  said  that  Swinton's  admonitiona,  while  confined  in  the 
Oaatla  of  IBdinbiirgh,  had  a  oonaidarable  share  in  ooaTerting  to^Jhe  taneta  of 
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the  Friends  Oolong  Band  Barday,  then  lying  there  in  ffanisoD.  ThSm 
the  father  of  Robert  Barolay^  author  of  the  oelebrated  Apotojfpfor  thtOttaken, 
It  may  be  observed  among  tne  inoonsiitenfliee  of  human  na»ira,  tha;t  Sjorktaay 
Wodrow,  and  other  IVosbyterian  authors,  who  have  detailed  the  8affetiiq;s  of 
their  own  sect  for  nonoonformity  with  the  estabUshed  ehurch,  oensnre  the 
government  of  the  time  for  not  exerting  the  dvil  power  agunst  the  peaeefnl 
enthusiasts  we  have  treated  of,  and  some  express  partiocuar  chMnn  at  tiie 
saoape  ai  Swinton.  Whatever  migfat  behis  motives  for  asraming  me  teneisof 
the  Friends,  the  old  man  retained  them  fidthfnUy  till  the  dose  of  his  hfe^ 

Jean  Swhiton,  gnnd-daughter  of  Sir  John  Swinton,  son  of  Judge  Swiiiiun, 
as  the  Quaker  was  usually  termed,  was  mother  of  Anne  ButMirfonly  the 
Author's  mother. 

And  thus,  as  in  the  play  of  the  ^ntfC-ZoeoUa,  the  ghost  of  the  Author^ 
flrandmother  having  arisen  to  speak  the  BpilDne,  it  is  full  time  to  oondsKleb 
Mst  the  reader  shmild  remoostmte  that  his  dsdre  to  know  the  Author  of 
Wa9$rU]f  never  induded  a  widi  to  be  aoquainted  with  his  whele  anoaatry. 

NoTi  8.— Bddsbdbob  Crrr  Ouabd,  p.  25 

The  Lord  Provost  was  ex-offido  oommander  and  eolond  of  the  o<vp^  which 
might  be  increased  to  three  hundred  men  when  the  times  required  it.  Ko 
other  drum  but  theirs  was  allowed  to  flound  on  the  High  Stoeet  between  the 
Luokenbooths  and  the  Netherbow. 

NoTi  i.— Last  Habgh  ov  the  Cit7  Ouabd,  p.  26 

This  andent  corps  Is  now  entirely  disbanded.  Their  last  maidi  to  do  duty 
at  Hallow  Fair  had  something  in  it  aflfeoting.  Their  drams  and  fifes  had 
been  wont  on  better  days  to  puy,  on  this  joyous  occasion,  the  lively  tune  of 

*  Jockey  to  the  flOr*; 

bat  on  this  final  oooasion  the  afflicted  veterans  mo^ed  dowly  to  the  dirge  of 

*The  last  time  I  Qame  ower  the  moil/ 

Nora  6.— The  Kelfib*8  Void,  p.  SS 

There  is  a  tradition  that,  whilea  littlestraam  was  ewoUen  into  a  torrent  by 
VBoent  showeis,  the  discontented  voice  of  the  Water  Spirit  was  heard  to  prc^ 
nounoe  these  words.  At  thesame  momenta  man,  ui^^  on  by  his fate^  or,  in 
Soottish  language,  'fey,'  arrived  at  a  gallop^  and  prepared  to-cross  the  water. 
No  remonstnmoe  from  the  bystanders  was  of  poser  to  stop  him ;  he  plunged 
into  the  stisaiii,  and  perisheoi 

NoTB  (L— BBSS  Wtnd,  p.  88 

ICaitland  calls  it  Best's  Wynd,  and  later  writers  Beth's  ^yud.  As  the 
name  implies,  it  was  an  open  thoroughfare  or  alley  leading  from  the  Lawn- 
market,  and  extended  in  a  direct  line  between  the  old  tolbooth  to  near  the 
head  of  the  Cowjntte.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1780,  and  was  totally 
removed  in  1809,  preparatory  to  the  building  of  the  new  libraries  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  and  Writers  to  the  Signet  {Lainff), 

Nor  7.— Law  BSLATnva  to  Child-Mxtbiiib,  p.  48 

The  Soottish  Statute  Book,  anno  1890,  chapter  21,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  tiie  crime  of  ohild-murdsr,  noth  ftom  the  temptations  to 
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OTBmii  ih&  offanee  and  ilie  diffioolty  of  duoorerj,  «iiMtod  a  oertein  wt  of 
pveramptioniy  wbieh,  in  the  sbaeooe  of  dirtet  nroof,  the  yuy  were  diieoted 
to  leoaive  as  evidenoe  of  the  orime  haTing  aocnally  been  oommitted.  The 
eiroiimttaaoei  selected  for  this  purpoie  were,  that  the  woman  should  have 
oonoealed  her  sitnation  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy ;  that  she  should 
not  have  called  for  help  at  her  dehyery  j  ttod  uia£  oombined  with  these 
grounds  of  suspicion,  the  child  should  be  either  f  ouna  dead  or  be  altogether 
miaring.  Many  persons  suffered  death  daring  the  last  century  under  this 
severe  acL  &k  during  the  Anthor'e  inemoiy  a  more  knient  course  was 
followed,  and  the  female  accused  under  the  act,  and  consoiooa  of  no  competent 
defence,  usually  lodged  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  denying,  for 
form's  sake,  the  tenor  of  the  indictment,  but  stating  tiiat^  as  her  good  name 
had  been  destroyed  by  ike  charge,  she  was  willing  to  snimit  to  sentence  of 
banishment,  to  which  the  «rown  eonnsel  usually  consented.  This  lenity  in 
practice,  and  the  oemparative  infreqnenoy  of  the  crime  ainoe  the  doom  of 
public  eodesiastioal  penance  has  been  generally  dispensed  witii,  have  led  to 
the  abolitioii  of  the otatuteof  William  and  Mary,  srhich  is  now  replaced  by 
another,  imposing  banishment  in  those  circumstances  in  i^ioh  the  crime  was 
formerly  capital    This  altentttion  took  place  in  1808. 

Nora  8.— EzrouBH  TRAimuaias  or  'Fobxa,'  etc  p.  52 

Wide  Is  the  finontfaggite,  sad,  nJsed  on  high. 
With  adsmsntlne  oolamns  thx«sti  tbs  sky ; 
Vain  1b  the  force  of  man.  sad  Hearen's  as  Tain, 
To  croSh  the  pi  Han  idiloh  tlie  pile  sustain, 
BubUme  on  these  a  tower  of  steel  is  rear'd. 

Dana's  VirgO,  BockYL 

Kora  i)L— JoxTBimiciH  MKKEAinaB,  p.  57 

A  near  relation  of  the  Author's  used  to  tell  of  having  been  stopped  by  the 
rioters  and  escorted  home  in  the  manner  described.  On  reachuig  her  own 
home,  one.of  her  attendants,  inappearanoeA  'bazter^'  ve.  a  baker's  lad,  handed 
her  out  of  her  chair,  and  took  leave  with  a  bow^  which,  in  the  lady's  opinion, 
aligned  breeding  that  could  hardly  be  learned  beside  the  oven. 

TSqtm  10.— Tsb  Ou>  Touooth,  pl  68 

^  The  ancient  tolbooth  of  Ediabniffh,  situated  and  described  as  in  chapter 
vL,  was  built  by  the  citizens  in  lo6i,  and  destined  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  High  Courts  of  Justice,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  foi^  debt,  or  on  oriminal  ohaxgee.  Since 
the  year  1640^  when  the  present  Parliainent  House  was  erected,  the  tolbooth 
was  occupied  as  a  prison  only.  Gloomy  and  dismal  as  it  was,  tiie  situation 
in  the  centre  of  the  BSgh  Street  rendwed  it  so  particularly  well-aired,  that 
when  the  plague  laid  iraste  the  city  in  1645,  it  affected  none  within  these 
melancholy  precincts.  The  tolbooth  was  removed,  with  the  mass  xif  buildings 
in  which  it  was  incorporated,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1817.  At  that  time 
the  kindness  of  his  old  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Robert  Johnstone^  ESequire, 
then  Dean  of  Guild  of  the  city,  with  the  liberal  aognieeoenoe  cd  the  persons 
who  had  contracted  for  the  work,  procmred  for  the  Author  of  Waoert^  the 
stones  which  composed  the  gateway,  together  with  the  door^  and  its  pondexx>us 
festenings,  which  he  employed  in  deoorating  the  entrance  of  his  kitchen-court 
at  Abbotflford.  'To  such  base  offices  may  we  return  I '  The  application  of 
these  relics  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  to  serve  as  the  postern  gate  ton 
court  of  modem  offices  may  be  justly  ridiculed  as  whimsical ;  but  yet  it  is 
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not  without  interafe  that  we  aeo  the  gatcmy  through  whidx  to  much  of  tfa» 
■tonny  politios  of  a  rnde  age,  and  the  vice  and  miaary  of  later  tiinei»  had 
found  their  punge,  now  oooopied  in  the  servioe  of  .rund  eoonomj.  Last 
▼ear.  to  oomplete  the  ohange,  a  tom-tit  was  pleaaed  to  build  her  neet  witlmi 
the  look  of  the  tolbooth,  a  strong  temptation  to  have  oommitted  »  aoonet^ 
had  Hm  Author,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  been  in  a  ooncatenation  aooordingiy. 

It  is  wortii  mentioning  that  an  act  of  ben^oenoe  oelebnted  the  demolitioii 
of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian.  A  subacription,  raised  and  applied  by  the 
worthy  magiatrate  above -mentioned,  procured  the  manumiaaion  of  moat  of 
the  unf ortmiate  debtora  eonfined  in  tne  old  jail,  ao  that  tiiere  were  few  or 
none  tranaferred  to  the  new  plaoe  of  oonfinement. — 

Few  penona  now  living  are  likely  to  remember  the  interior  of  the  Old 
Tolbooth,  with  narrow  atairoaae,  thick  walla,  and  email  i^iartmeiita,  nor  to 
iiT*agTi^^  that  it  oould  ever  have  been  uaed  for  theae  purpoeea.  Bobert 
Chambers,  in  hia  Minor  AnHquitMi  ^  £dinbwjffhf  haa  preaerred  grooiid- 
plana  or  aeotiona,  which  dearly  show  thia  The  largeet  hall  waa  on  the  eeoond 
floor,  and  meaaured  27  feet  by  20,  and  12  feet  hi^  It  may  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  meetinga  of  the  Town  Conneil,  while  the  Parliament  aeaembled, 
after  1500,  in  what  waa  called  the  Upper  Tolbooth,  that  ia,  the  eouth-weet 
portion  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Gilee,  until  the  year  1640,  when  the 
present  Parliament  House  waa  completed.  Being  no  longer  reouired  for 
such  a  punoae^  it  waa  aet  apart  by  toe  Town  Council  on  the  24th  December 
1641  as  a  distinct  church,  with  the  name  of  the  Tolbooth  parish,  and  therefore 
oould  not  have  derived  the  name  from  its  Tioinity  to  the  tolbooth,  aa  uaoally 
stated.  The  figure  of  a  heart  upon  the  pavement  between  St.  Gilea'a  Church  and 
the  Bdinbuigh  County  Hall  now  marka  the  aite  of  the  Old  Tolbooth  (Xm^). 

NoTB  11.— Thb  MuBom  or  Captaih  Fobroub,  p.  68 

The  following  interesting  and  authentic  account  of  the  inquiriea  made  by 
Crown  Counsel  mto  the  affair  of  the  Porteous  Mob  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  SoUdtor-QeneraL  The  office  was  held  in  1787  by  CSiarles  Erajdne, 
Esq.  I  owe  this  curious  illustration  to  the  kindness  of  a  professional  friend. 
It  throws,  indeed,  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the  tumult ;  out  shows  how  pro- 
found the  darkness  must  nave  been,  which  ao  much  investigation  oould  not 
dispel. 

*  Upon  the  7th  of  September  laat,  when  the  unhappy  wicked  murder  of 
Captam  Porteua  waa  oommitted,  his  Majeatiea  Advocate  and  Solicitor  were 
out  of  town,  the  first  bevond  Invemeas  aind  the  other  in  Annandale,  not  fiir 
from  Carlyle ;  neither  of  them  knew  anything  of  the  reprieve^  nor  did  they 
in  the  least  suspect  that  any  disorder  was  to  luppen. 

'  When  the  disorder  happened,  the  magistrates  and  other  persons  oonoemed 
In  the  management  of  tiie  town,  seemed  to  be  all  struck  of  a  heap ;  and 
whether,  from  the  great  terror  that  had  seised  all  the  inhabitants,  they  thought 
ane  immediate  enquiry  would  be  fruitless,  or  whether  being  a  direct  innilt 
upon  the  prero^tive  of  the  crown,  they  did  not  care  rashly  to  intenneddle — 
but  no  proceediiuis  was  had  by  them.  Only,  soon  after,  ane  express  was  sent 
to  his  Majesties  BoUoitor,  who  came  to  town  as  soon  as  was  possible  for  him ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  persons  who  had  been  most  guilty  had  either  run 
off,  or,  at  least,  kept  themselves  upon  the  wing  until  they  should  see  what 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Government. 

'When  the  Solicitor  arrived,  he  perceived  the  whole  inhabitants  under  a 
consternation.  He  had  no  materials  furnished  him ;  nay,  the  inhabitants  were 
BO  much  afraid  of  being  reputed  informers,  that  verr  few  people  had  so  much 
as  the  courage  to  speak  with  him  ou  the  streets.  However,  naving  received 
her  Majesties  orders,  by  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  resolved  to 
aett  about  the  matter  m  earnest,  and  entered  upon  ane  enquiry,  gropeing  in 
the  dark.    He  had  no  assistance  from  the  magiatratea  worth  mentiomngTout 
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oftUad  iritii«»  after  wiinsM  in  the  ptratest  suuniMir  heton  luniMlf  in  has  own 
faooae,  and  for  six  iraeka  time,  from  morning  to  evening,  went  <min  the  enqniiy 
without  taking  the  leait  divernon,  or  taming  his  thonghts  to  any  other 
bpainosB. 

He  tried  at  first  what  he  could  do  by  declaratioas,  by  engaging  seoresy, 
■o  that  those  who  told  the  tmth  should  neyer  be  disoovered ;  made  use  of  no 
olerky  but  wrote  all  the  declarations  with  his  own  hand,  to  encourage  them 
to  speak  out.  After  all,  for  some  time,  he  could  get  nothing  but  ends  of 
stones,  which,  when  punued,  broke  off ;  and  those  who  appeured  and  knew 
any  tiling  of  the  matter  were  under  the  utmost  tenor  lest  it  should  take  air 
that  they  had  mentioned  any  one  man  as  guilty. 

'Burmff  the  course  at  the  enquiry,  the  run  of  the  town,  which  was  strong 
for  the  viuBnous  actors,  begun  to  alter  a  little,  and  when  they  saw  the  King^ 
senrants  in  eaniest  todo  their  best,  the  genendity,  who  before  had  spoke  very 
warmly  in  defence  of  the  wickedness,  begun  to  be  silent,  and  at  that  period 
more  ot  the  criminals  begun  to  abscond. 

'At  length  the  enquiry  bsoan  to  open  a  Kttle,  and  the  Sollioitor  was  under 
some  difficulty  how  to  proceed.  He  yeiy  weU  saw  that  the  first  warrand  that 
was  issued  out  would  start  the  whole  gang ;  and  as  he  had  not  come  at  any  one 
of  the  most  notorious  offenders,  he  was  unwilUng,  upon  the  slight  evidence  he 
had,  to  begin.  HowoTer,  upon  notice  git«n  him  by  Generall  Mo^le  that  one 
King,  a  butcher  in  the  Canongate,  had  boasted  in  presence  of  Bndget  EnelL 
a  soMier*s  wife,  the  mominff  after  Captain  Porteus  was  hanged,  that  he  had 
a  very  active  hand  in  themob^  a  wanand  was  issued  out,  and  King  was  appre- 
hended and  imprisoned  in  the  Osnon^ate  tolbooth. 

*  This  obli^ped  the  SolHcitor  immediately  to  proceed  to  take  up  those  a|(ainst 
whom  he  had  any  informaticn.  By  a  aimea  declaration,  WiUiam  Stirling, 
apprentice  to  James  Stirling,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  was  charged  as  haveing 
Men  at  the  Nether-Bow.  after  the  gates  were  shutt,  with  a  Loohaber  az,  or 
halbertL  in  his  hand,  ana  haveing  begun  a  huoa^  marched  upon  the  head  of 
the  mob  towards  the  Guard. 

'James  Braidwoodj  son  toa  candlemaker  in  town,  was,  by  a  signed  declara- 
tioo,  dhaised  as  havemg  been  at  the  Tolbooth  door,  giveinff  directions  to  the 
mob  about  settmg  fire  to  the  door,  and  that  the  mob  namea  him  by  hisname, 
and  asked  his  advice. 

*  By  another  declaration,  one  Stoddart,  a  joum^rman  smith,  was  chuged 
of  haveing  boasted  pubUckly,  in  a  smith's  whop  at  lieith,  that  he  had  assisted 
in  breaking  open  the  Tolbooth  door. 

'Peter  Tzail]^  a  joumerman  wrigfat,  by  one  of  the  deetantions,  was  also 
accused  of  haveug  lotkt  the  Nether-Bow  Fort  when  it  was  shutt  bv  the  mob. 

'Wb  Majesties  Sollioitor  having  these  informations,  imployed  privately 
such  persons  as  he  could  best  rely  on,  and  the  truth  was,  there  were  rery  few 
in  whom  he  oould  repose  confidence.  But  he  was,  indeed,  faithfully  served 
hj  one  Webster,  a  soldier  in  the  Welsh  fusUeers,  recommended  to  him  by 
Lieutenant  AJshton,  who,  with  ver^  great  address,  informed  himself,  and 
really  run  some  risque  in  ^petting  his  information,  concerning  the  places  where 
the  persons  informed  aflamst  UMd  to  haunt,  and  how  they  might  be  seised. 
In  consequence  of  which,  a  party  of  the  Guard  from  the  Canongate  was  weed 
on  to  march  up  at  a  certain  hour,  when  ameasage  should  besenC  The  Souoitor 
wrote  a  letter  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  town  officers,  ordered  to  attend 
Captain  Maitland,  one  of  the  townOaptains,  promoted  to  that  command  since 
the  unhappy  accident,  who,  indeed,  was  extremely  diligent  and  active  through- 
out the  whole ;  and  haveiuff  got  Stirling  and  Braidwood  apprehended,  dis- 
patched the  officer  with  the  letter  to  the  military  in  the  Canongate,  who  im- 
mediately begun  their  march,  and  by  liie  time  the  Sollioitor  had  half  examined 
the  said  two  persons  in  the  Burrow-room,  where  the  magistrates  were  presen^ 
a  party  of  fifty  men,  dmms  beating,  marched  into  the  Parliament  doss,  and 
dnw  up,  which  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  a  terror,  and  from  that  time 
f orwara  the  insolenoe  was  sueoeeded  by  fear. 
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«Stlriing>ndft»idiroodi>w»imin<diBterj«aottptii»OM*Vitirf 
Iliii  «m6  n^ht,  8loddait»  the  ■nUh,  ivM  MJHd,  tad  he  VM  eom^^ 
Castle  abo,  tm  wm  fikewJM  Tnall,  the  joanwyman  ims^t»  who  wwe  att  aevw- 
aUy  ezaminfid,  and  denyed  ibe  least  aooavioo. 

'la  the  meantime,  tbe  enqniiT  was  gomg  on,  and  it  bavem^  oast  up  in  one 
ci  the  dealaiatioiia,  that  a  hump'd-baoked  oreataremarabed  witha  eon  as  one 
of  the  ffaards  to  rortens  wfaea  he  ivent  up  the  Iawh  Harkatt^  the  penoa 
who  enutted  this  dedJaratioii  was  employed  to  walk  the  stioots  to  sea  if  he 
oovld  find  hha  oat ;  at  last  he  oame  to  the  GkiQkitor  and  told  him  lie  had 
toond  him,  and  that  he  was  in  a  oertain  hoose.  Wheraapon  a  waimiid  was 
issoed  oat  against  him.  and  ha  was  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Oastle,  and 
he  plowed  to  be  one  Bmie»  a  helper  to  the  Ooanteai  d  Weemya's  ooarfiman. 

vFhereafl^,  ana  infomiation  was  given  in  against  William  Mn^^vMhlaa, 
ffootman  to  the  said  Ooontasi^  as  haTeing  been  Tsry  aoliTe  in  the  mob ;  lior 
some  time  he  kept  himself  oat  of  the  way,  bat  at  last  ha  wasapprshaDdadand 
IDcewiae  committed  to  the  Oastla 

'  And  these  were  all  the  prisoners  who  were  pott  onder  oonfinenent  in  tiiat 
plaoe* 

'There  were  other  penons  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinbgigbf  and 
sereralls  against  whom  warrands  were  iamed,  bat  ooald  not  be  i^iptahended, 
whoee  names  and  oases  shall  afterwards  be  more  partioalarly  taken  notioa  cL 

'  TbB  ffriends  of  Stirliog  made  ane  applieation  to  the  JHail  of  IsiaT,  Ijord 
Jostioe-Qenenll,  setting  futh,  thai  he  was  seised  with  a  bloody  Ifiox ;  that  his 


life  was  in  dang^n* ;  ana  tlyit  ^  ane  eominaiion  of  witness  wfaiiae  ^ 
were  given  in,  it  woold  appear  to  oonTiotion  that  he  had  not  the  least 
to  any  of  the  riotoos  proceedings  ot  that  wicked  mob. 

<^niis  petition  was  by  his  Lordship  paU  in  the  hands  of  his  Msjealies 
BoUioitor,  wlio  eiamined  the  witnesses ;  and  by  their  testimonies  it  appeaiad 
thai  the  yoon^r  man,  who  was  not  abore  eighteen  yean  of  aoe,  waathatnigfat 
in  company  withaboathatf  a  doaen  companions,  in  a  paUio  noose  in  Stephen 
law's  closB,  near  the  back  of  the  Oaard,  where  thoT  all  remained  antHl  the 
noise  oame  to  the  boose  that  the  mob  had  shot  tne  gates  and  ssiaBd  the 
Goard,  apon  which  the  company  broke  op,  and  he  and  one  of  his  companions 
went  towards  his  master's  hoose ;  and,  in  the  coarse  of  the  after  exanunatioQy 
there  was  a  witness  who  declared,  nay,  indeed  swore— lor  the  SoDiatn',  fay 
this  time,  saw  it  nenassary  to  pat  those  he  ezanuned  a|Mn  oath— that  ha  met 
him  [Stirling]  after  he  entered  into  the  alley  where  ms  master  Uwm,  gab^f 
towards  his  hoose ;  and  another  witneoL  f  ellow-prontioe  with  Stiriing,  dedarea. 
that  after  the  mob  had  seised  the  Qoard,  he  went  home,  whan  ha  foooa 
Stirling  before  him ;  and  that  his  master  lo^  the  door,  and  kept  them  botii 
at  home  till  after  twehre  at  night :  opon  wwgbing  of  inixch  tnsiamonies,  and 
open  consideration  had,  that  he  was  diargea  by  the  declaration  <mly  of  one 
person,  who  really  did  not  appear  to  be  a  witness  of  the  greatest  weight,  and 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the  imprisonment,  he  was  admitted  to  badl  by 
the  Lord  Jostioa-Generall,  hv  whoee  wanand  he  was  committed. 

'Braidwood's  friends  applyed  in  the  same  manner;  bat  as  he  stood  charged 
by  more  than  one  witness^  he  was  not  released— the',  indeed,  the  witnesses 
addooed  for  him  say  somewhat  in  his  exculpation— that  he  dees  not  seem  to 
have  been  opon  any  oriffinal  concert ;  and  one  of  the  witnesses  says  he  was 
along  with  mm  at  the  Tolbooth  door,  and  refoses  what,  is  said  against  bha, 
with  regard  to  his  having  advised  the  bomiocr  o'  ^^  Tolbooth  door.  Bot  he 
remains  stOl  in  prison. 

*  As  to  Tnu](  the  joomeyman  wright,  he  is  chaiged  by  the  same  witness 
who  declared  against  Stiriing,  and  there  is  none  ooneurrs  with  him ;  and  to 
say  the  troth  concerning  him,  he  seemed  to  be  the  most  ingenooos  of  any  of 
them  whom  the  Solicitor  examined,  and  pointed  oot  a  witness  hv  whom  one 
of  the  first  aoeomplioBs  was  discovered,  snd  who  escaped  vdien  we  wanand 
was  to  be  pott  in  execation  against  them.  He  positively  denys  his  having 
shott  the  gate»  and  'tis  thooght  TraiU  ooght  to  be  admitted  to  bailL 
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'AflioBiniia^  he  is  dhaigod  only  by  one  wttneH^  nho  had  nsHr  Men  him 
before,  nor  knew  hie  name  ;  ao,  fho'  I  dare  aay  the  witneas  honeatly  mentioned 
faun,  'tis  poariUe  he  may  be  ndataken ;  and  m  the  ezaminataon  of  abore  200 
witnooDOQ,  there  ia  no  body  oonooxrB  witii  him,  and  he  is  ane  insignificant  HtUe 

Mture. 

'With  regard  to  MlAOOhlan,  the  proof  is  strong  against  him  by  one  wit- 

BB,  that  he  aeted  as  a  serjeant  or  sort  of  oonmiander,  for  some  time,  of  a 
Guard  that  stood  croas  between  the  npper  end  of  the  Lookenbooths  anid  the 
north  side  of  the  street^  to  stop  all  bat  mends  from  going  towards  the  Tol- 
booth ;  and  by  other  witnesses,  that  he  waa  at  the  Tdbo<^  door  with  a  link 
m  bis  hand,  while  the  operation  of  beating  and  barmnff  it  was  going  on ;  that 
he  went  along  with  the  mob^  with  a  halb^  in  his  hand,  nntill  he  oame  to  the 
oallowa-etone  in  the  Orassmarket^  and  that  he  stnok  the  halbert  into  the 
hole  of  the  gallows-stone  ^  that  afterwards  he  went  in  amongst  the  mob  when 
Oapftain  Porteas  was  oamed  to  the  dyer'a  tree ;  so  that  the  proof  seems  Tory 
hearjr  against  him. 

'To  smn np  this  matter  with  regard  to  the  prisoners  in  the  GasUe,  'tis 
helieTed  there  is  strong  proof  against  IfLanohlan ;  Ihere  is  also  proof  against 
Braidwood.  Bntasit  oonsists  only  in  emission  of  words  said  to  haye  been  had 
by  him  while  at  the  Tolbooth  door,  and  that  he  is  ane  insignifloant  pitifoli 
creatore,  and  will  find  People  to  swear  heartQy  in  his  fsToors,  'tis  at  best 
doobtfnll  whether  a  jury  will  be  got  to  oondemnhim. 

'As  to  those  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  John  Crawford,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  employed  to  rinpf  the  bells  in  the  steeple  of  the  new  Church  of 
Sdinboxgh,  being  in  company  with  a  soldier  acoidentaUy,  the  disoonrse  fidling 
in  oonoeming  Captain  Porteoa  and  his  mnrder,  as  he  appears  to  be  a  light- 
headed fellow,  he  said  that  he  knew  people  that  were  more  guilty  than  any 
that  were  putt  in  prison.  Upon  this  information,  Crawford  was  seised,  imd 
being  examined,  it  appeared  that,  when  the  mob  begun,  as  he  was  oomeiog 
down  from  the  steeple,  the  mob  took  the  keys  from  nim ;  that  he  was  thiw 
night  in  several  oomeis,  and  did  indeed  delate  sererall  persons  whom  he  saw 
there,  and  immediately  warrands  were  dispatbhed,  and  it  was  found  tiiey  had 
absoonded  and  fled.  But  there  was  no  evidence  against  him  of  any  kind.  Nay, 
on  tibe  contrary,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  with  the  Magistrates  in  Clerk^ 
the  vintner's,  relating  to  them  what  he  had  seen  in  the  streets.  Therefore, 
after  haveing  detaineci  him  in  prison  ffor  a  very  considerable  time,  his  Majestie's 
Advocate  and  SoUieitor  signed  a  warrand  for  his  liberation. 

'Tliere  was  also  one  James  Wilson  inaareetated  in  the  said  Tolbooth,  upon 
the  declaration  of  one  witness,  who  said  he  saw  him  on  the  streets  with  a  gun; 
and  there  he  remained  for  some  time,  in  order  to  try  if  a  eonourring  witeess 
oould  be  found,  or  that  he  acted  any  part  in  the  tragedy  and  wickedness.  But 
nothing  fmiher  appeared  against  him ;  and  beiioig  seiMd  with  a  severe  riok- 
nesB,  he  is,  by  a  warrand  si^ed  by  ms  Majestie's  Advocate  and  SoUieitor, 
Uberated  ^pK>n  givein^  suiBcient  haul. 

'As  to  King,  enquiry  was  made,  and  the  ffaot  oomes  out  beyond  all  excep- 
tion, that  he  was  in  the  lodge  at  the  Nether-Bow,  with  Idndaay  the  waiter, 
and  several  other  people,  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  mob.  But  after  the  affair 
waa  €(7€irf  he  went  up  towards  the  guard,  and  having  met  with  Sandie  the 
Turk  and  his  wife,  who  eecaped  out  of  prison,  they  rOTumed  to  his  house  at 
the  Abbey,  and  then  'tis  very  possible  he  may  have  thought  fitt  in  his  beer 
to  boast  of  villany,  in  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  anv  share ;  for  that 
reason  he  was  desired  to  find  baill  and  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  he  is 
a  stranger  and  a  f  eUow  of  very  indifferent  character,  and  'tis  believed  it  won't 
be  easy  for  him  to  find  baill.  Wherefore,  it's  thought  he  must  be  sett  at 
liberty  without  it.  Because  he  is  a  burden  upon  the  Government  while  kept 
in  oomOnement^  not  being  able  to  maiutain  himself. 

'What  is  above  is  all  that  relates  to  persons  in  custody.  But  there  are 
wanands  out  against  a  great  many  other  peisoDS  who  are  fled,  partksularly 
against  one  mUiam  White,  a  journeyman  baxter,  who,  by  m  evidence, 
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appean  to  have  been  at  the  beeimmig  of  the  molvand  to  have  fgaoa  aloQg 
with  the  dram,  from  the  Weet-Port  to  the  Nether-Bow,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  thoee  who  attacked  the  goard,  and  probably  was  as  deep  as  any 
one  there. 

<  Inf  onnation  was  giyen  that  he  was  lurking  at  Falkirk,  where  he  was  bora. 
Whereapon  direottons  were  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  Comity,  and  a  warrand 
from  his  Bzoellenf^  Gtonerall  Wade  to  the  oommanding  ofiBoers  at  Stiriine 
and  TnnlithgQw,  to  assist,  and  all  possible  endeavoois  were  need  to  oatoh  hoM 
of  him,  and 'tis  said  he  escaped  yery  narrowly,  having  lyen  conoealed  in  some 
oathonse ;  and  the  nusfortone  was^  that  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
search  did  not  know  him  personally.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  easy  to  trost  any  of 
the  aoqnaintanoes  of  so  low,  obscure  a  fellow  with  the  secret  of  the  wanand  to 
be  putt  in  exeoation. 

'There  was  also  strong  eridenoe  foond  against  Bobert  Taylor,  servant  to 
William  and  Charles  Thomsons,  periwig-makers,  that  he  acted  as  ane  ofi&osr 
among  the  mob,  and  he  is  traoed  from  the  guard  to  the  well  at  the  head  of 
Forrester's  Wvnd,  where  he  stood  and  had  the  appellation  of  Captain  from 
the  mob,  and  from  that  waUdng  down  the  Bow  bwne  Captain  Porteos,  with 
Mi  Loohaber  axe ;  and  by  the  description  giyen  of  one  who  hawl'd  the  rope  by 
which  Captain  Porteos  was  pulled  up,  'tis  belicTed  Taylor  was  the  person ;  and 
'tis  further  i)robable  that  the  witnesB  who  delated  Btining  liad  mistaken  Tkylor 
for  him,  their  stature  and  age  (so  far  as  can  be  gatheredfrom  the  description) 
beinff  much  the  same. 

'A  great  deal  of  nains  were  taken,  and  no  charge  was  saved,  in  order  to 
have  catched  hold  of  this  Taylor,  and  warrands  were  sent  to  the  countiT 
where  he  was  bom ;  but  it  appears  he  had  shipt  himself  off  for  HoUano, 
where  it  is  laid  he  now  is. 

'There  is  strong  eridenoe  also  a^psinst  Thomas  Burns,  butcher,  that  he 
was  ane  actire  person  from  the  begmning  of  the  mob  to  the  end  of  itb  He 
lurkt  for  some  tune  amongst  thoee  at  his  trade ;  and  artfully  enough  a  train 
was  laid  to  catch  him,  under  pretence  of  a  mesnge  that  had  come  from  hk 
father  in  Ireland,  so  that  he  came  to  a  blind  alehouse  in  the  Fledi-market 
doss,  and  a  puty  being  ready,  was  byWebster  the  soldier,  who  was  upon  this 
exploit)  advertiaed  to  come  down.  However,  Bums  escaped  out  at  a  beck 
window,  and  hid  himself  in  some  of  the  houses  which  aro  heaped  together 
upon  one  another  in  that  place,  so  that  it  was  not  pMrible  to  ctAsAk  hiuL 
'Tui  now  said  he  is  gone  to  ueland  to  his  father,  who  hves  there. 

'  Then  is  eridenoe  also  against  one  Robert  Anderson,  journeyman  and  ser- 
vant to  Cohn  Ahson,  wright,  and  against  Thomas  Linnen  rTiinning]  and  James 
Maxwell,  both  servants  also  to  the  said  Colin  Alison,  who  all  seem  to  have  been 
deeply  conoemed  in  the  matter.  Anderson  is  one  of  thoee  who  putt  the  rope 
upon  Captain  Porteua's  neck.  Unnen  seems  also  to  have  been  very  active ;  and 
Maxwell— which  is  pretty  remarkable-^is  proven  to  have  come  to  a  shop  upon 
the  Friday  beforo,  and  charged  the  journeymen  and  prentices  there  to  attend 
in  the  Parliament  does  on  Tuesday  night,  to  assist  to  hang  Captain  Portena. 
These  three  did  early  abscond,  and  tiiongh  warrands  had  been  ianied  out 
against  them,  and  all  endeavours  used  to  apprehend  them,  could  not  be  found. 

'One  Waldie,  a  servant  to  Geoive  Campbell,  wrigh^  has  also  absconded, 
and  maiff  othen,  and  'tis  informed  that  numbers  of  them  have  shipt  them- 
selves off  ffor  the  Plantations ;  and  upon  ane  information  that  a  Bhq>  was  going 
off  ifirom  Glasgow,  in  which  severall  os  the  rogues  were  to  transport  themselves 
beyond  seas,  proptBr  warrands  were  obtained,  and  persons  dispatched  to  search 
the  said  ship,  and  seise  any  that  can  be  found. 

'The  Uke  warrands  had  been  iasued  with  regard  to  ships  from  Leith.  But 
whether  they  had  been  scard,  or  whether  the  iniofmation  had  been  groundlnsB, 
they  had  no  effect. 

•Tbis  is  a  summary  of  the  enquiry,  ffrom  which  it  appears  there  is  no 
prooff  on  which  one  can  rely,  but  against  IfLauchlan.  There  is  a  prooff  also 
against  Braidwood,  but  more  exceptionable. 
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Hk  IfuertiM  iilTOoa«0»  ahioe  he  0MD6  to  towI^  hM  ^^ 
and  has  done  his  ntmoet  to  gett  at  the  bottom  cMf  this  matter,  but  hitherto  it 
stands  as  is  abore  represented.  Thejare  resolTed  to  have  tiieir  eyes  and 
their  eais  open,  and  to  do  what  they  can.  Bat  they  laboor'd  exceedingly 
against  the  stream ;  and  it  ma^  troly  be  said  that  notiiing  was  wanting  on 
their  part.  Nor  ha^e  they  dechned  any  labour  to  answer  the  commands  laid 
upon  them  to  search  the  matter  to  the  Ixyttom.* 

The  POBnoTJS  Mob 

In  chapters  ii.-yiL,  the  circumstances  of  that  extraordinary  riot  and 
conspiracy,  called  the  Porteons  Mob,  are  given  with  as  much  acouiaov  as 
the  Author  was  able  to  collect  them.  The  order,  regularity,  and  detenmned 
reeolution  with  which  such  a  Tiolent  action  was  devised  aind  executed  were 
only  equalled  by  the  secrspy  which  was  obaerved  conceming  the  principal 
actors. 

Although  the  fact  was  performed  by  torch-light,  and  in  presence  of  a 
mat  multitude,  to  some  of  whom,  at  least,  the  individual  actors  must  have 
been  known,  yet  no  discovery  was  ever  inade  concerning  any  (tf  the  per- 
petrators ci  the  slaughter. 

Two  men  only  were  brought  to  trial  for  an  offence  which  the  government 
were  so  anxious  to  detect  and  punish.  William  MT Auohlan,  f ootooan  to  the 
GountesB  ot  Wemyse,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  SoUcitor-Qeneral 
(page  546),  against  whom  strong  evidence  had  been  obtained,  was  brought  to 
vial  in  March  1787,  charged  as  having  been  aocesBor^  to  the  riot»  armed 
with  a  Loohaber  axe.  But  this  man,  who  was  at  all  tmies  a  rill^  creature, 
proved  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  mortal  intoxication  during  the  tmie  he  was 
present  with  the  rabble,  incapable  of  giving  them  either  advice  or  aasistanoe, 
or,  indeed,  of  knowing  what  he  or  tney  were  doine.  He  was  also  able  to 
prove  that  he  was  forced  into  the  riot,  and  upheld  wule  there  by  two  bakers, 
who  put  a  Loohaber  axe  into  lus  hand.  The  jury,  wiiely  jud^^ng  this  poor 
creatore  could  be  no  proj^  subject  of  punishment,  found  the  pand '  Not  gnuty.* 
Ihe  aame  verdict  was  given  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Linning,  alK>  mentioned 
in  the  Solicitor's  memorial,  who  was  tried  in  1738.  In  short,  neither  then, 
nor  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  was  anything  discovered  relating  to  the 
orguiiBation  m  the  Porteons  Plot. 

The  imagination  of  the  people  of  Bdinburgfa  was  long  irritated,  and  their 
curiosity  kept  awake,  by  the  mystwy  attending  this  extraordinary  con- 
spiracy. It  was  generally  reported  of  such  natives  of  Edinburgh  as,  having 
left  the  city  in  youth,  returned  with  a  fortune  amassed  in  foreign  countries, 
that  they  had  originally  fled  on  account  of  their  share  in  the  Porteous  Mob. 
But  little  credit  can  be  attached  to  these  surmises,  as  in  most  of  the  cases 
they  are  contradicted  by  dates,  and  in  none  supported  by  anything  but  vague 
rumours,  grounded  on  the  ordinary  wish  of  the  ▼ulgw  to  impute  the  success 
of  proeperoos  men  to  some  unpleasant  source.  The  secret  history  of  the 
Porteous  Mob  has  been  till  tlus  clay  unravelled  ;  and  it  has  always  been  quoted 
as  a  dose,  darinff,  and  calculated  act  of  violenoe  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Scottish  people. 

Nevertheless,  the  Author,  lor  a  considerable  time,  nourished  hopes  to  have 
found  himself  enabled  to  throw  some  light  on  this  mysterious  story.  An  old 
man,  who  died  about  twenty  yean  ajgo,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-thre^ 
was  said  to  have  made  a  communication  to  the  clergyman  who  attended 
upon  his  death -bed,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Porteous  MoK  This  person 
foUowed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  ana  had  been  employed  as  such  on  the 
estate  of  a  family  of  opulence  and  condition.  His  character,  in  his  line  of 
life  and  amongst  his  neighbours,  was  excellent,  and  never  underwent  the 
slightest  suspicion.  £Qs  confession  was  said  to  have  been  to  the  following 
purpose :— Tnat  he  was  one  of  twelve  young  men  belonging  to  the  village  m 
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pAitihMd,  wliooe  aimnoaty  agMitft  PdrtoooL  on  aooount  of  the  acMatioa  of 
Wilaon,  was  io  oztreme  fhftt  they  resolTed  to  ezeoate  TOQgoeaoe  on  him 
with  their  own  handa,  rather  than  he  ahould  eeoape  ponidiment.  With  tfak 
resolntion  they  eroaBod  the  Forth  at  different  feniee,  and  rendeavonaed  at 
the  suburb  oaUed  Portebnrgh,  where  their  appearanoe  in  a  body  soon  eaOed 
munbav  aronnd  them,  ^nie  pablio  mind  was  in  such  a  state  of  initalaoa 
that  it  only  wanted  a  sin^e  spark  to  create  an  explosion;  and  this  was 
afforded  by  the  exertions  of  the  small  and  determined  band  of  associates. 
The  appearanoe  of  premeditation  and  order  which  distinyiished  the  riot^ 
according  to  his  aoooont,  had  its  origin,  not  in  any  preyioos  plan  or  oon- 
8pirao]^Dat  in  the  character  of  those  who  were  enga^ped  in  it.  Hie  stny 
also  serves  to  show  wh^  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  not  has  ever  been  dia> 
eoTered,  since,  though  m  itself  a  great  conflagration,  its  source,  aooording  to 
this  aooonnt,  was  from  an  obsome  and  apparcntl^  inadequate  oanse. 

I  ha-re  been  disappointed,  however,  m  obtaming  the  eridenoe  on  whioh 
this  story  rests.  The  present  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  the  old  man 
died  (a  particular  friend  of  the  Author)  undertook  to  question  the  son  of  the 
deoeased  on  tiie  subject,  TUs  person  follows  his  fauier's  trade,  and  holds 
the  employment  of  carpenter  to  the  same  fEunily.  He  admits  that  his  father^s 
going  abroad  at  the  tune  of  the  Porteous  Mx>b  was  popularly  attributed  to 
his  baring  been  concerned  in  that  affair ;  but  adds  that,  so  far  as  is  known  to 
him,  the  old  man  had  neyer  made  any  ooof esrion  to  that  effect ;  and,  on  the 
oontrary,  had  uniformly  denied  being  present.  My  kind  friend,  therefore^ 
had  recourse  to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  formerly  heard  the  story ;  but 
who,  either  from  respect  to  an  old  friend's  m«nory,  or  from  failure  of  his 
own,  happened  to  have  f (ngotten  that  ever  such  a  communication  was  made. 
80  my  oujging  correspondent  (who  is  a  fox-hunter)  wrote  to  me  that  he  was 
eompietely  plSued ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  tradition  i^ 
that  it  certainly  once  existed,  and  was  generally  believed*— 

Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Oarlyle,  minister  of  Invereek,  in  his  Avtobioffrapk^,  gives  aome 
interesting  partieulars  rolating  to  the  Porteous  Mob,  from  penonal  reooUeotiona. 
He  happened  to  be  present  in  the  Tolbooth  Church  when  Robertson  made  his 
escape,  and  also  at  we  execution  of  Wilson  in  the  GfaasmaricetL  when  O^rtain 
Porteous  fired  upon  the  mob,  and  several  persons  were  kiUea.  Edinburgh, 
1860,  8vo,  pp.  Si42  (Lainff). 

Nan  12.~DuiiBiBDixiB,  p.  73 

Dumbiedikes,  selected  as  descriptive  of  the  taoitum  bhanoter  of  the 
imaginary  owner,  is  really  the  name  of  a  house  bordering  on  the  Ejng's  Paric, 
so  called  because  the  late  Mr.  Brsidwood,  an  instructor  ra  the  deaf  and  dumbu 
resided  there  with  his  pupils.  The  situation  of  the  real  houae  is  different 
from  that  assigned  to  the  ideal  mansion. 

Nora  13.— CoLUBOi  SruDSNts,  p.  75 

Immediately  prerious  to  the  Bevolution,  the  students  at  the  Bdinbuigfa 
College  were  violent  anti-Catholics.  They  were  strongly  suspected '(rf  burning 
the  house  of  Priestfleld,  belonging  to  the  Lord  IVovost ;  and  certainly  were 
guilty  of  creating  oonsidemble  riots  in  1688-89. 

Nora  14.— BaooMMxiiDATiOBr  to  ABSOBionxffDBK,  p.  76 

The  Author  has  been  flattered  by  the  assurance  that  this  naive  mode  of 
recommending  arboriculture  —  whicn  was  actuaUr  deUyered  hi  these  very 
words  by  a  Highland  laird,  while  on  his  deatii-becl,  to  his  son — ^had  so  much 
weight  with  a  Soottiah  earl  as  to  lead  to  his  planting  a  large  tract  of  country. 
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Non  15.— <;absphabr  Jomr,  p.  90 

John  Semple,  called  Oanphani  John,  beoatue  minister  of  the  pariah  in 
Galloway  so  called,  was  a  Presbyterian  dergynuin  of  singalar  piety  and  great 
seal,  of  whom  Patrick  Walker  records  the  f oUowinp^  passage :  '  That  nifht 
alter  his  wife  died,  he  spent  the  whole  ensuing  night  m  praver  and  meditation 
in  his  ^rden.  The  next  morning,  one  of  his  elders  coming  to  see  him,  and 
lamenting  lus  great  loss  and  want  of  rest,  he  replied^  **  I  declare  I  have  not, 
all  night,  had  one  thonght  of  the  death  of  my  wife,  I  ha^e  been  so  taken  up 
in  meditating  on  Heavenly  things.  I  have  been  this  night  on  the  banks  of 
Ulai,  plnokii^  an  apple  here  and  there."  '^Walker's  RmariabU  Pastaget  qf 
ike  LAfi  and  J/eath  ^Mr.  John  Semple, 

Nan  16.— Patrick  Wauob,  p.  99 

This  personage^  whom  it  would  be  base  ingratitude  in  the  Author  to  paM 
over  witbont  some  notioe,  waa  by  far  the  most  asalons  and  faithfol  collector 
and  recOTder  of  the  actions  and  oiwoions  of  the  Oameronians.  He  resided, 
while  stationary,  at  the  Bristo  Port  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  by  teide  an 
itinerant  merohiant  or  pedlar,  which  profession  he  seems  to  have  ezeroiaed 
in  Ireland  as  weU  as  Bntain.  He  oomposed  biographical  notices  of  Alexander 
Peden,  John  Semple,  John  Welwood,  and  BiolMra  Cameron,  all  ministeri  ol 
the  Oameronian  persuasion,  to  which  the  last-mentioned  member  gave  the 


It  is  from  such  tracts  as  thete,  written  in  the  sense,  feeling,  and  spirit  of 
the  sect,'  and  not  from  the  sophisticated  narratives  of  a  later  period,  tnat  the 
real  character  of  the  persecuted  class  is  to  be  gathered.  Walker  writes  with 
a  simplicitjr  which  sometimes  slides  into  the  burlesque,  and  sometimes  attains 
a  tone  of  simple  pathos,  but  always  expressing  the  most  daring  confidence  in 
his  own  correctness  of  creed  and  sentiments,  sometimes  witii  narrow-minded 
and  disgusting  bigotry.  His  turn  for  the  marvellous  was  that  of  his  time 
and  sect ;  but  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  his  veracity  oonoeming  whatever 
he  quotes  on  his  own  knowledge.  His  small  tracts  now  bring  a  very  high 
price,  eipecially  the  earlier  and  authentic  editions. 

The  tirade  against  dancing  pronounced  by  David  Deans  is^  as  intimated  in 
the  text,  partiy  borrowed  from  Peter  [Patrick]  Walker.  He  notices,  as  a  foul 
reproach  vpoa  the  name  of  Biohard  Giuneron,  that  his  memoiy  was  vituper- 
ated 'by  pipers  and  fiddlers  playing  the  Cameronian  march — carnal  vain 
spriiupB,  whicn  too  many  professors  (rf  religion  dance  to ;  a  practice  unbecom- 
ing the  professors  of  Christianity  to  danoe  to  any  roring,  but  somewhat  mora 
to  this.  Whatever,'  he  proceeds,  'be  the  many  foul  olots  recorded  of  the 
saints  in  Scripture,  none  of  them  is  chari^ed  with  this  regular  fit  oi  distraction. 
We  find  it  has  been  practised  by  the  wicked  and  pro&ae^  as  the  AtundnQ  at 
that  brutish,  base  acnon  of  the  calf -makiiw :  and  it  had  been  good  for  that 
unhappy  lass  who  danoed  off  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist^  uiat  she  had 
been  bom  a  cripple  and  never  drawn  a  limb  to  her.  Historians  say  that 
her  sin  was  written  upon  her  judgment,  who  some  time  thereafter  was  dancing 
upon  the  ice  and  ft  broke  and  soapt  the  head  off  her:  her  head  danced 
above  and^her  feet  beneath.  There  is  eround  to  think  and  conclude  that, 
when  the  world's  wickedness  was  greM,  dancing  at  their  marriages  was 
practised ;  but  when  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  were  let 
looae  upon  them  with  that  overflowing  flood,  their  mirth  was  soon  staid ;  and 
when  tne  Lord  in  holy  justice  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  upon 
that  wicked  people  and  city  Sodom,  enioying  fulness  of  bread  and  idleness, 
their  fiddle-strinigs  and  hands  went  all  in  a  fiame ;  and  the  whole  people 
in  thirty  miles  of  length  and  ten  of  breadth,  as  historians  say,  were  all  made 
to  fry  in  their  sUns ;  and  at  the  end,  whoever  are  giving  in  marriages  and 
daiunsg  when  all  will  go  in  a  flame,  they  will  quickly  change  their  note. 
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'  I  haTe  often  wondored  Chorow  mj  life,  how  any,  that  orar  knew  wfaet  it 
was  to  bow  a  Imee  in  eatnett  to  pray,  dont  crook  a  houg-h  to  Ihrke  and  f&tjg 
at  a  pipeor'a  and  fiddler'a  springs.  I  bless  the  Lord  that  ordered  my  lot  eo  in 
my  aandnfi^  days,  that  made  tne  fear  of  the  bloody  rope  and  bulleta  to  my 
neck  and  head,  the  pain  of  boots,  thnmbikins,  and  irons,  oold  and  hunger, 
wetness  and  weariness,  to  stop  the  lightness  of  my  head  and  the  wantonnees 
of  my  feet.  What  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Kan  of  God,  John  Knox,  said 
to  Queen  ICar^,  when  she  gave  him  that  sharp  challenge,  which  would  strike 
our  mean-spinted,  tongue-tacked  ministers  dumb^  for  his  giving  pnblio  &itfa> 
ful  warning  of  the  <uu3ger  ot  church  and  nation,  through  ner  marrying 
the  Dauphme  of  France,  when  he  left  her  bubbling  and  crreetin^,  and  came 
to  an  outer  court,  where  her  Lady  Maries  were  f yking  and  danoui|(^,  he  said, 
"  0  brave  ladies,  a  brave  world,  if  it  would  last^  and  Heaven  at  the  hmder  end ! 
But  fye  upon  the  knave  Death,  that  will  seise  upon  these  bodies  of  yours ; 
and  where  will  all  your  fiddling  and  flinging  be  then  f "  Dendnff  being  soeli 
a  common  evil,  especially  amonsst  youn£[  professors,  that  all  we  lovecs  of 
the  Lord  should  hate,  hays  caused  me  to  insist  the  more  upon  it,  espedaUy 
that  foolish  spring  the  CSameronian  inarch ! ' — Ltfe  amd  Death  qf  tkreer'ttmottM 
Warikiet,  etc,  by  Peter  [Patrick]  Walker,  12mo,  p>.  59. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  some  of  the  milder  dass  of  Cameronians 
made  a  distinction  between  the  two  sexes  dancmg  separately,  and  allowed  of 
it  as  a  healthy  and  not  unlawful  exercise ;  but  when  men  and  women  minsled 
in  sport,  it  was  then  caUed  ^vvsMfciMnM  c2aneui^,  and  considered  as  a  soandaSoiui 
enormi^. 

NoTB  IT.'—Muschat'b  Caibn,  p.  113 

Nicol  Muflchat,  a  debauched  and  profli^te  wretch,  having  oonoeived  a 
hatred  aeainst  his  wife,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  another  brutal  libertine 
and  gamoler,  named  Campbell  of  Bumbank  (repeatedly  mentioned  in  Penne- 
cuick's  satirical  poems  of  the  times),  by  which  CampbeU  undertook  to  destroy 
the  woman's  chsoracterjso  as  to  enaole  Muschat,  on  false  pretences,  to  obtain 
a  divorce  from  her.  The  brutal  devices  to  wmdi  tiiese  worUiy  accomplices 
resorted  for  that  purpose  having  failed,  they  endeavoured  to  des^y  her  by 
administering  medicine  of  a  dangerous  kind,  and  in  extraordinary  quantities. 
This  purpose  also  failing.  NiooT  Muschat,  or  Muschet,  did  finally,  on  the 
17th  October  1720,  carry  his  wife  under  cloud  of  night  to  the  King^s  Park, 
adjacent  to  what  is  called  the  Duke's  Walk,  near  Holyrood  PalaosL  ana 
there  took  her  life  by  cutting  her  throat  almost  quite  throufl^h,  and  inflicttnflr 
other  wounds.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment,  for  ^iruch  he  sufF«ea 
death.  His  associate,  Campbell,  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  his  share 
in  the  previous  conspiracy.    See  MacLaurin's  Criminal  Ceuet,  pp.  64  and  738. 

In  memory,  and  at  the  same  time  execration,  of  the  deeo,  a  cairn,  or  pile 
of  stones,  long  marked  the  spot.  It  is  now  almost  totally  removed,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  <a  an  alteration  on  the  road  in  that  place. 

NOTB  18.— HANOlCAir  OB  LOCKXAN,  p.  139 

Lockman,  so  called  from  the  small  quantity  of  meal  (Scottioe.  loci)  which 
he  was  entitled  to  take  out  of  every  boll  exposed  to  market  in  the  dty.  In 
Edinburgh  the  duty  has  been  very  long  commuted ;  but  in  Dumfries  the  finisher 
of  the  law  still  exerdsee,  or  did  lately  exercise,  his  privilege,  the  quantity 
taken  being  regulated  by  a  small  iron  ladle,  which  he  usee  as  the  measure  of 
his  ^rquisite.  The  expression  lod,  for  a  small  quantitjr  of  any  readily 
divisible  dry  substance,  as  com,  meal,  flax,  or  the  like,  is  soil  preserved,  not 
only  i>opulitfly,  but  in  a  legal  description,  as  the  look  and  gowpen,  or  small 
quantity  and  handful,  payable  in  thirJage  cases,  as  in  town  multure. 


World 
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Note  19.— Tbi  Faibt  Bot  or  LnxH,  p.  161 

This  legend  was  in  former  editions  inaoeorately  said  to  esdst  in  Baxter's 
Spiritt ;  bat  i%  in  facL  to  be  f oand  in  PiimdcBmmwiim.  or  the 
ytUr;  being  a  fwiker  Mow  to  Modem  Sadduotum,  by  Kiohard 
Bovet)  Gentleman,  12mo,  1684  [p.  172,  etc]  The  work  is  inscribed  to  Dr. 
Henry  More.  The  story  is  entitled, '  A  remarkable  nnwmp;e  of  one  named  the 
Fairy  Boy  of  Leith,  in  Scotland,  gi^en  me  by  my  wortny  fnend  Gaptain  Geoige 
Burton,  and  attested  under  his  own  hand ' ;  and  is  as  lollows : — 

'  About  fifteen  yean  sinoe,  having  busineas  that  detained  me  for  some  time 
in  Leith,  which  is  near  EdenbOTongfl^  in  the  kingdom  of  BootlamL  1  often  met 
some  of  my  aoanaintanoe  at  a  oertain  house  there,  where  we  used  to  drink  a 
s^ass  of  wme  for  our  refection.  The  woman  wmch  kept  the  house  was  of 
nonest  reputation  amongst  the  neighbours,  which  made  me  sitb  the  more  atten- 
tion to  wnat  she  told  me  one  dar  about  a  Fairv  Boy  (as  they  called  him)  who 
lived  about  that  town.  £(he  had  given  me  so  sraange  an  account  of  him,  that 
I  desired  her  I  might  see  him  the  first  opportonity,  which  she  ptromised ;  and 
not  long  after,  passing  that  way,  she  told  me  there  was  the  Fairy  Boy  but  a 
little  belFore  I  oame  bv  ;  and  casting  her  eye  into  the  street,  said,  "  Look  you, 
sir,  yonder  he  is  at  play  with,  those  other  boys,'*  and  dedgning  nim  to  me.  1 
went,  and  by  smootn  words,  and  a  piece  of  money,  got  him  to  oome  into  tne 
boose  with  me ;  where,  in  we  presence  of  divers  people,  I  demanded  of  him 
several  astrological  questions,  which  he  answerea  with  great  subtility,  and 
through  all  his  discourse  oanyed  it  with  a  cunning  much  above  his  years, 
which  seemed  not  to  exceed  ten  or  eleven.  He  seemed  to  make  a  motion  like 
upon  the  table  with  his  fingers,  upon  which  I  adLed  him,  whether 
1,  to  which  he  repUed,  "  Tea,  sir,  as  well  as  any  man  in 


he  could  Beat  a  drum, 

Scotland ;  for  every  Thuisdav  nig^t"  I  beat  all  points  to  a  sort  of  people 
that  use  to  meet  under  yonder  hill"  {pointing  to  the  great  hill  between 
Edenborough  and  Leith).  "  How,  boy,  quoth  I ;  "  what  company  have  you 
there  f  "  '*There  are^  sir,"  said  he,  "  a  great  company  both  of  men  and  women, 
and  they  are  entertamed  with  many  sorts  of  musiok  besides  my  drum  ;  they 
have,  besides,  plenty  of  variety  of  meats  and  wine ;  and  many  times  we  are 
carried  into  Fiance  or  Holland  in  a  night,  and  return  asain :  and  whilst  we 
are  there,  we  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  the  counter  doth  afford.  I  demanded 
of  him,  how  they  got  under  that  hilL  To  which  ne  replied, ' '  TbaX  there  were 
a  great  pair  of  gates  that  opened  to  them,  though  they  were  invisible  to 
others,  and  tiiat  within  there  were  brave  large  rooms,  as  well  acoommodated  as 
most  in  Scotland."  I  then  asked  him,  how  i  should  know  what  he  said  to  be 
true  ?  Upon  which  he  told  me,  he  would  read  my  fortune,  saying  I  should 
have  two  wives,  and  that  he  saw  the  forms  of  them  sitting  on  my  shoulders ; 
that  both  would  be  very  handsom  women.  As  he  was  thus  speaking,  a 
woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  coming  into  the  room,  demanded  of  him  wnat 
her  fortune  should  be  f  He  told  her  that  she  had  had  two  bastards  before 
she  was  married  ;  which  put  her  in  such  a  rage  that  she  desired  not  to  hear 
the  rest  The  woman  of  the  house  told  me  that  all  the  people  in  Scotiand 
oould  not  keep  him  from  the  rendeevous  on  Thursday  night ;  upon  which,  by 
promising  him  some  more  money,  I  got  a  promise  of  him  to  meet  me  at  the 
same  place,  in  the  afternoon  the  Thursday  following,  and  so  dismist  him  at 
that  tune.  The  boy  came  again  at  the  place  and  time  appointed,  and  I  had 
prevailed  with  some  friends  to  continue  with  me,  if  possible,  to  prevent  his 
moving  that  night ;  he  was  placed  between  us,  ana  answered  many  questions, 
without  offering  to  go  from  us,  until  about  eleven  of  the  dock  he  was  got 
away  unperoeived  of  the  company ;  but  I  suddenly  missing  him,  hasted  to 
the  door,  and  took  hold  of  him,  and  so  returned  him  into  the  same  room ;  we 
all  watched  him,  and  on  a  sudden  he  was  again  got  out  of  the  doors.  I 
followed  him  close,  and  he  made  a  noise  in  the  street  as  if  he  had  been 
set  upon  ;  but  from  that  time  I  could  never  see  him. 

'QldBOSBUBTOK.' 


064  KOTBB 

NoTi  20.*^Iimaoou]ii!i  of  tdb  Oovskabtibb  with  vbm  Ixvoboim 

World,  p.  152 

The  gloomj,  cUaMona.  and  oomtant  wanderings  of  the  porseoated  Met  of 
Oameronians  natonuly  led  to  their  entertaining  with  peoiuiar  credulity  the 
belief  that  thej  ware  ■ometimes  peneoated,  not  only  oj  the  wrath  of  men, 
bat  by  the  aeom  wiles  and  open  terrors  of  Satan.  In  mot^  a  flood  oonld  not 
happen,  a  horse  oast  a  shoe,  or  any  other  the  most  ordinary  intermpition 
thwart  a  minister's  wish  to  perform  serrioe  at  a  partioalar  spot^  than  the 
aoddent  was  impated  to  the  mmiediate  agenoy  of  iiends.  like  enooonter  ci 
Alexander  Peden  with  the  dtmL  in  the  oaye,  uid  that  of  John  Sample  with 
the  demon  in  the  ford,  are  given  by  Peter  [Patrick]  Walkar,  almost  in  the 
langnage  of  the  texL 

KoTi  2L— Jock  Dalolbeh,  p.  164 

Among  the  flyii^  learss  of  the  period,  there  is  one  called  'Satheriand's 
Lament  ror  the  loss  of  hispost--withhisaaTioeto  JohnDa^^ees^  hiasoooossor.' 
He  was  whipped  and  banuhed,  26th  Jnly  1722. 

There  is  another,  called  *  The  Speech  and  l>yix^  Words  of  John  Pnlfliflisb, 
^^fififffl  aliou  Hiaogman,  of  Bdinonxgh,'  containing  thww  lines  •— > 


XiookmaD- 


Death,  I've  a  fl^yoor  fbr  to  bog. 
That  ye  wsd  only  gie  a  fleg, 


And  snare  my  lUb ; 
•hanpdMegg, 

Hm  Webster's  wifk 


AsIdidtolU^  _ 

Hm  wsbsliiBc's  wi 


Non  22i^OALX7iiRUiOB  or  vbm  Faib  Skz,  p.  186 

The  joomal  of  OraTsa,  a  Bow  Street  offioei^  desptbhed  to  Holland  to  obtain 
the  sominder  ef  the  nnf ortonate  William  &odie,  bears  a  reflection  on  the 
ladies  somewhat  like  that  pat  in  the  mouth  of  the  polioe-oi&oer  Shaipitlaw.  It 
had  been  found  difficult  to  identify  the  unhappy  criminal ;  and  when  a  Scotch 
gentleman  of  respectability  had  seemed  du^KMod  to  giro  eridenoe  on  the 
point  required,  his  son-in-law,  a  dergmnan  in  Amsterdam,  and  his  danghtsTy 
were  suspected  by  Gkares  to  haTe  usm  arp^aments  with  the  witness  to  disroade 
him  from  giving  his  testimony ;  on  which  subject  the  journal  of  the  Bow 
Street  oiBoer  proceeds  thus : 

'Sawthen  a  manifest  reluotanoein  Mr. ,  and  had  no  doubt  the  daoghtsr 

and  parson  would  endeaTour  to  nersaade  him  to  dedine  troubling  himself  in 
the  matter,  but  judged  he  oould  not  go  back  from  what  he  had  said  to  Mr. 
Bioh.— NOTA  Bun.  i\rosMi«U«^(irf  a  iposkm  or  aj)rMitiiitf--hare  both.' 


Non  28.^Tbi  Maoibibaxbb  asd  the  Pdmoot  Mob,  p.  IM 

Th»  Magistrates  were  doselr  Interrogated  before  the  Hooae  of  Peen,  eon- 
oeming  the  particulars  of  the  Mob,  and  the  jwlow  in  which  these  funetionaries 
made  their  answers  sounded  strange  in  the  eais  of  the  Southern  noblea.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  haTinf  demanded  to  know  with  what  kind  of  shot  the  guard 
which  Porteous  oommanaed  had  loaded  their  muskets,  was  answered  naively. 
*0w,  just  sic  as  ane  shoots  duiei  and  fooU  with.'  lUs  reply  was  ooosidereil 
as  a  contempt  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Prorost  vnrald  have  suffeped 
aocordin^y,  but  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  eKphdned  that  the 
properly  nodeved  into  English,  means  dnob  ana  wOnfomL 
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Non  21— flm  Wiuiaic  Dior  or  Bbaid,  p.  186 

Thia  ffantlemaa  fomied  a  rtrikioff  example  of  the  iortabiUty  of  humaa 
proBperify.  He  "was  onoe  the  weolthiefit  man  of  his  time  in  Scotland,  a 
meraiant  in  an  extensiTe  line  of  oommeroe,  and  a  furmer  of  the  publio 
Tevenne ;  inaomnoh  that,  about  1640,  he  estimated  hie  ibrtone  at  £200,000 
aterlnig;  Sir  William  Dick  was  a  maIoos  Govenanter ;  and  in  the  memor- 
able year  1641  he  lent  the  Soottiah  Ck)nTention  of  Sstatee  one  hundred 
thoneuid  merka  at  once,  and  thereby  enabled  them  to  mpport  and  pay  their 
army,  which  must  otfaenrise  have  broken  to  pieoet.  He  anerwarda  adyanoed 
iS20,000  for  the  aerrioe  of  Einer  Charlea.  durinff  the  naurpation :  and  having, 
by  owning  the  royal  cause,  provoked  tne  diapleaanre  of  the  mnog  party,  he 
iraa  floeeed  of  more  money,  amounting  in  all  to  £66,000  aterling. 

Being  in  thia  manner  reduced  to  mdigence,  he  went  to  London  to  tfy  to 
recover  aome  part  of  the  aoma  which  had  been  lent  on  government  aecuritr. 
Tnatead  of  receiving  any  aatiafaotion,  the  Scottialh  Croeaua  waa  thrown  into 
priaon,  in  which  he  dieo,  10th  December  1666.  It  ia  aaid  hia  death  waa 
naatened  by  the  want  of  common  neceaaaiiea.  But  tfaia  atatement  ia  aome- 
what  ezagi^pBrated,  if  it  be  true,  aa  ia  commonly  aaid,  that,  though  he  waa  not 
supplied  with  bread,  be  had  plenty  of  pie-cniat,  thence  oaQed  'Ettr  William 
Biek'a  neceaaity.' 

The  ohangea  of  fortune  are  commemorated  in  a  loHo  paaophlet,  entitled 
ThelMmentMe£&UUea)HdDittrt88edCa$e^SirWUlia^  Itcon- 

taina  aeveral  copperplatea,  one  *«r»'*»A"*«"g  Sir  William  on  nofaeoack,  and 
attended  with  goarda  as  Ixird  Provoat  at  Edinburgh,  auperintending  the  un- 
loading of  one  m  hia  rich  argoaiea ;  a  aeoond  exhibiting  hmi  aa  arreeted,  and  in 
the  lumda  of  the  bailxif a ;  a  third  preaenta  him  dead  m  priaon.  The  tract  ia 
esteemed  highly  valuable  by  coUeoton  of  prints.  The  only  copy  I  ever  aaw 
upon  aale  waa  rated  at  £60. 

Non  26.— HsRDra  at  Talla  Lnnn,  p.  200 

TtoB  remarkable  convocation  took  place  upon  15th  June  1682;  and  aa 
account  of  ita  confuaed  and  divisive  proceedinga  may  be  found  in  Michael 
Shielda'a  Fait^kU  (kmUmdrngi  Diqtla/^  Glasgow,  1780,  p.  21.  It  afforda  a 
Bingnlar  and  melancholy  example  how  much  a  metaphjraical  and  polemical 
apmt  had  crept  in  among^  theae  unhM>py  aufferera,  since,  amid  so  many 
real  injuries  wniob  they  had  to  sustain,  th^  were  disposed  to  add  disagree- 
ment and  disunion  concermog  the  fthanwtflr  and  extent  of  such  aa  were  only 
imaginary. 

Nora  26.— DoouBiXB  ob  BmPsiiB  of  Ooitbt,  p.  247 

The  name  of  thia  officer  la  equivalent  to  the  pronounoer  of  doom  or 
aentenoe.  In  thia  comprehenaive  aenaeu  the  judgea  of  the  Isle  of  ICan  were 
called  Dempatera.  But  in  Scotland  tne  word  was  long  restricted  to  the 
designation  of  an  officia]  person,  whose  duty  it  was  to  recite  the  sentence 
after  it  had  been  pronouxiced  by  the  Ck)urt,  and  recorded  by  the  derk ;  on 
which  occasion  the  Dempster  legalised  it  by  the  words  of  form,  'And  tibds  I 
pronounce  for  doom.'  For  a  length  of  years,  the  office,  as  mentioned  in  the 
text,  was  held  «a  eommendam  wnh  that  of  the  executioner :  for  when  this 
odioua  but  neoeaaary  officer  of  justice  received  his  appointment,  he  petitioned 
the  Court  of  Justiciary  to  be  received  as  their  dempster,  which  was  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  production  of  the  executioner  in  open  courL  and  in  preaence  of  the 
wretoheid  criminal,  had  aomethinff  in  it  hideous  and  disgustinff  to  the  more 
refined  feeHnga  ci  later  times.  But  if  an  old  tradition  of  the  Parliament 
House  of  Edinburgh  may  be  trusted,  it  was  the  following  anecdote  which 
occasioned  the  disuse  of  the  dempster  s  office : — 


6M  NOTES 

It  bbanoed  at  000  tine  tfast  the  office  of  imblio  eseantkner  was  TBcant. 
There  was  oooaabn  for  eome  one  to  act  as  aempeter,  and,  conmdering:  the 
party  who  generally  held  the  office,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  loemm  iememg 
was  hard  to  be  foond.  At  length  one  Home,  who  had  been  eenteneed  to 
traasportation  for  an  attempt  to  bom  hia  own  hooee,  was  induced  to  oonaeDt 
that  ne  woold  pronounce  the  doom  on  thii  occasion.  But  when  brooght 
forth  to  officiate,  instead  of  repeating  the  doom  to  the  crinunal,  Iffr.  Hmne 
addreapod  himaeif  to  their  lorclships  m  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  injustioe  of 
his  own  sentence.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  interrupted,  and  reminded  of 
the  purpoee  fcnr  which  he  had  come  hither.  '  I  ken  what  ye  want  of  me  weel 
eneng^  aaid  the  fellow,  'ye  want  me  to  be  your  dempeter :  but  I  am  ooma 

to  be  none  of  your  dempeter :  I  am  come  to  summon  vou,  Lord  T ^  and 

YOU,  Lord  S— -— ,  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  another  world  for  the  iojustlce  70a 
have  done  me  in  thiai'  In  diort^  Hume  had  only  made  a  pretext  of  oomplj- 
ing  with  the  proposal,  in  (Mrder  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  reviling  the  Juan" 
to  their  faces,  or  ^vmg  them,  in  the  phrase  of  his  country,  'a  sloan.'    He 


was  hurried  off  amid  ib»  laufffater  of  the  audience,  but  the  indecorous 
whi<di  had  taken  place  contnouted  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  dempster. 
The  sentence  is  now  read  orer  by  the  dark  of  court,  and  the  formality  of 
pronouncing  doom  is  altogether  omitted. — 

Tlie  usaffe  of  calling  the  dempster  into  court  by  the  ringing  of  a  bsndban^ 
to  repeat  uie  sentence  on  a  crimmal,  is  said  to  haye  been  abrogated  in  Karcb 
1778  {Lamg). 

Nora  27.— Jomr  Bukb  of  Abotli  ibd  Gbbswioii,  p.  250 

This  nobleman  was  very  dear  to  his  countrymen,  who  were  justly  pnmd  of 
his  military  and  political  talents,  and  grateful  for  the  ready  seal  with  which 
he  asuerted  the  rights  of  his  native  country.  This  was  ne-rer  more  oon« 
spicuous  than  in  the  matter  of  the  Porteous  Mob,  when  the  Ministers  brought 
in  a  violent  and  vindictive  bill  for  declaring  the  Lord.  Provost  of  BdinboMfa 
incapable  of  bearing  any  public  office  in  future,  for  not  foreseeing  a  disnder 
which  no  one  foresaw,  or  interrupting  the  course  of  a  riot  too  formidable  to 
endure  opposition.  The  same  bill  made  provision  for  pulling  down  the  city 
sates  ana  abolishing  the  city  guard, — rather  a  Hibernian  mode  of  enaMing 
uiem  better  to  keep  the  i)eace  within  burgh  in  future. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Aigyle  opposed  this  bill  as  a  cruel,  unjust,  and  fanatical  pro- 
ceeding, and  an  encroachment  upon  the  privileges  of  the  royal  buigfas  of 
Scotland^  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Union.  '  In  all  the  proceedings 
of  that  tmie,'  said  his  Grace,  *  the  nation  of  Scotland  treated  with  the  Bneiidi 
as  a  free  and  independent  people ;  and  as  that  treaty,  my  lord&  had  no 
other  guarantee  for  the  due  pcof ormance  of  its  articles  but  the  uith  and 
honour  of  a  British  Parliament,  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  ungenerous 
should  this  House  agree  to  any  prooeedinffs  that  have  a  tendency  to  injure  it' 

Lord  Hardwioke,  in  reply  to  tiie  Dulce  of  Argyle,  seemed  to  insinuate 
that  his  Grace  had  taken  up  the  affair  in  a  party  point  of  view,  to  which  the 
nobleman  replied  in  the  spirited  language  ^uotea  in  the  text.  Lord  Hard- 
wioke  apolofipaed.  The  bill  was  much  modified,  and  the  clauses  concerning 
the  dismantling  the  city  and  diabandinff  the  s^uard  were  departed  from. 
A  fine  of  £2000  was  imposed  on  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  Porteous's  widow. 
She  was  contented  to  accept  three-fourths  of  the  sum,  the  payment  of  which 
dosed  the  transaction.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  our  day  uie  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  have  had  recourse  to  both  those  measures,  held  in  such  horror 
by  their  prodeoessor^  as  necessary  steps  for  the  improvement  of  the  city. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  in  explaination  of  another  droumstance  mentioned  in 
the  textb  that  there  is  a  tradition  in  Scotland  that  George  11. ,  whose  irasdble 
temper  is  said  sometimes  to  have  hurried  him  into  expressing  his  displeasure 
par  «0M  du  fadt,  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  in  angry  audience^  s(»ne 
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menaoe  of  this  nature,  on  wfaioh  he  left  the  preMoee  in  high  disdain,  and 
with  little  ceremony.  Sir  Robert  Walpcde,  haTin^  met  the  BaKe  as  he  retired, 
and  learning  the  oanee  of  hia  resentment  and  disoomposore^  endeaToored  to 
reconcile  him  to  what  had  happened  by  saying,  *  Such  was  his  Majesty's  way, 
and  that  he  often  took  such  liberties  with  himself  without  meanmg  any 
hann.'  This  did  not  mend  matters  in  MaoCSaUummore's  eyes,  who  relied,  in 
ffreat  disdain^  '  You  will  please  to  remember,  Sir  Robert,  uie  infinite  distance 
there  is  betwixt  you  and  me.'  Another  freqnent  expression  of  passioQ  on  the 
part  of  the  same  monarch  is  alluded  to  in  the  old  Jacobite  song — 

The  fire  shall  get  both  hstond  wig, 
As  oft  times  they^e  got  a'  that 

NOTB  28.— MURDBB  OF  THB  TWO  SHAWB,  p.  264 

In  1828,  the  Author  presented  to  the  Roxbnnfa  Club  a  curious  rolume  con- 
taining the  Proceeiimga  ta  tkt  Caurt^Martial  hdaupoi^  ^o^  MaMtr  qfS&ndair 
•  .  .  for  ike  Mwder  of  Entign  Schmo  .  .  .  cana  Captain  Sckaw  .  .  .  Ylth 
October  1708  {Laing). 

NoTB  29.— BoRROwma  Datb,  p.  287 

The  three  last  days  of  March,  old  style,  are  called  the  Borrowing  Days ;  for. 
as  they  are  remarked  to  be  unusually  stormy,  it  is  feigned  that  ICarch  had 
borrowed  them  from  April,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  rouffher  sway.  The 
rhyme  on  the  subject  is  quoted  in  Leyden's  edition  of  the  Comj^yni  qf 
SooiUmd, — 

March  nid  to  AperOl 

I  see  three  hogs  upon  a  hill ; 

But  when  the  bonowed  daya  were  gane, 
The  three  silly  hogs  came  hlzpUn'  bame. 

Nora  80.— BccKHOUfsnn  Chiisb,  p.  896 
The  hilly  pastures  of  Buckholm,  which  the  Author  now  surreys, 

Not  in  the  Ikensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
are  famed  for  producing  the  best  ewe-milk  cheese  in  the  sooth  of  Scotland. 


Nora  81.— BzFuusiOH  of  thi  Bishops  tbom  thi  SoorasH  OoHTiNnoir, 

p.  406 

For  some  time  after  the  Scottish  Convention  had  commenoed  its  sittinsn, 
the  Scottish  prelates  retained  their  seats,  and  said  prayers  by  rotation  to  uie 
meeting,  unnl  the  character  of  theCouTontion  becune,  through  the  secession 
of  Dundee,  decidedly  Presbyterian.  Occasion  was  then  taken  on  the  Bishop 
of  Boss  mentioning  King  James  in  his  prayer,  as  him  for  whom  ther  watered 
their  couch  with  tears— on  this  the  ConTention  exclaimed,  they  had  no  oooa- 
sion  for  spiritual  lordiL  and  commanded  the  bishops  to  depart  and  return  no 
more,  Montgomery  of  Skelmorley  breaking  at  the  same  tfane  a  coarse  jest  u|)on 
the  scriptunl  expression  used  by  the  prelate.  Darie  Deans's  oracle,  Patrick 
Walker,  gives  this  account  of  their  dismission : — <  When  they  came  out»  some 
of  the  ConTention  said  they  wished  that  the  honest  lads  knew  that  thev  were  put 
out^  for  then  they  would  not  win  away  with  heal  (whole)  gowns.  All  the  four- 
teen gathered  together  with  pale  faces,  and  stood  in  a  doud  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Close.  James  Wilson,  Robert  Neilson,  Francis  Hislop,  and  myself  were 
standing  close  by  them.  Frauds  Hislop  with  force  thrust  BlobertNeilson  upon 
them ;  their  hsada  went  hard  upon  one  another.    But  there  bdng  so  many 
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•aemii  In  the  otty  frtttioff  and  gnaahing  tlidr  tseUi,  vaitfaur  for  an 

to  nln  amob,  where  undoabteclly  blood  would  bave  been  abed,  and  we  hA^n^ 
laid  down  ooDdanoni  among  onnelTea  to  gnaid  against  gWing  the  least  ooca- 
aion  to  all  mobs,  kept  ns  from  tearing  of  their  gowns. 

*  Their  graoeless  Graoes  went  qmokly  off,  and  neither  biafaop  nor  oorate 
was  seen  in  the  streets :  this  was  a  sornrising  sudden  change  not  to  be  for- 
gi^bton.  Some  of  ns  wonld  have  reioioea  more  than  in  great  soms  to  haipe  aeen 
these  bishops  sent  legally  down  the  Bow,  that  they  might  have  found  the  we^ht 
of  tiieir  tails  in  a  tow  to  dry  their  hose-soles ;  that  they  might  know  what  hai^* 
ing  was,  they  having  been  aotiTO  for  themaeWes,  and  the  main  instigatom  to 
all  the  misomels,  oruelties,  and  bloodshed  of  that  time,  wherein  the  sbvetsof 
Bdinburgh  and  other  plaoes  of  the  land  did  run  with  the  innocent,  pareekma 
dear  bl<Md  of  tiie  Lord's  people.'— Xi/^  and  Death  of  three  famem  Wbrikia 
(Semite,  eto.),  by  Fatriok  Walksr.    Bdin.  1727,  pp.  72;  78. 


Non  82.— -Hai^haitged  ICAioaii  BiOKaoir,  p.  415 

In  the  SUMiistiaU  AeeowU  <rf  the  Parish  <^  Ineeretk  (toL  xyI.  p.  84),  Dr. 
Gkrlyle  says.  *  No  person  has  oeen  oonvioted  of  a  capital  felony  sinoe  the  /ear 
1728,  when  we  famous  Maggy  Dickson  was  condemned  and  execnted  for  cnild- 
murder  in  the  GrasBDoarket  of  Edinbuijgh,  and  was  restored  to  life  in  a  cart 
on  her  way  to  Musselburgh  to  be  buried.  .  .  .  She  kept  an  ale-honse  in 
a  neighbouring  parish  for  many  years  after  she  came  to  life  again,  which 
was  much  resorted  to  from  curiosity.'  After  the  body  was  oat  down  and 
handed  over  to  her  relatiTes,  her  revival  is  attributed  to  tiie  jolting  of  the 
cart,  and  according  to  Robert  Chambers— taking  a  retired  road  toMussel- 
buigb,  'they  stopped  near  Peffer-mill  to  get  a  dram ;  and  when  they  came 


fbile 

another  broadside,  without  an^  date  or  author's  name,  is  called  '  Maigaiet 
Dickson's  Penitential  Ck>nfesBion,'  containing  these  Hnes  referring  to  her 
conviction :— - 

Who  finmd  me  guHtv  of  thst  berbarona  crime, 
And  did,  by  law.  and  this  wratehed  lift  of  mine ; 
But  God  .  .  .  did  ma  preaerve,  etc. 

In  another  of  these  ephemeral  prodnetions  hawked  about  the  streeta^  oaOed 
'  A  Ballad  by  J— n  B       a^'  are  the  following  lines : — 


Please  pemae  the  apeech 

Of  111-hanged  Maggv  Diduon. 
Bre  aha  waa  atningrtoe  wicked  wfHe 

Was  aslnted  by  me  flamen  QwleatX 
But  now,  aittce  abe'a  retnm'd  to  lilb, 

Some  aay  ahe'a  the  old  aaman. 

In  hia  reference  to  Maggie'a  calling  'aalt'  after  her  recovery,  the  Author 
would  appear  to  be  alluding  to  another  oharacter,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
'aaut  Maggie,'  and  ia  represented  in  one  or  more  old  etchings  about  1790 

lA^^WVW  pe 

Non  88.— Madcoi  WmDfiRB,  p.  419 

In  taking  leave  of  the  poor  maniac,  the  Author  may  observe  that  the 
firat  conception  of  the  character,  though  afterwards  greatly  altered,  waa  taken 
from  that  of  a  peraon  calling  heraelf ,  and  called  by  othera,  Feckleaa  Fannie 
(weak  or  feeble  Fannie),  who  alwaya  trayelled  witn  a  small  flock  of  aheep. 
The  following  aooovnt,  famished  by  the  persevering  kindneaa  of  Mr.  Train, 
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ooiitafTw  nrobably  all  that  oaa  now  be  known  of  bar  hiilory,  tbong^  nMHQ7» 
among  wnom  is  the  Aothor,  may  remember  haTing  beard  of  Fedklflai  Fianme 
in  the  days  of  tbeir  yontb. 

<  Mt  ieirore  boon,'  nye  lir.  Tiauij  'for  aome  time  past  bave  been  moetly 
■pent  in  searobing  for  partknlan  relati^p^  to  the  maniao  called  Feoklesi  Fannie, 
who  traTelled  over  aU  Scotland  and  raigland,  between  the  yean  1787  ana 
1776,  and  wboee  hJatorr  is  altogether  9o  Bke  a  romance,  tiiat  1  ba^e  been  at 
all  poHible  pains  to  o<Mjeot  erery  partioolar  that  can  be  fonnd  relatiTe  to  her 
in  Galloway  or  in  Ayrshire. 

'  When  Fecklesi  Fannie  appeared  in  Ayrshire,  for  the  flnt  time,  in  the 
rammer  of  1769,  she  attraotea  moch  notioe  from  bein^  attended  by  twelye 
or  thirteen  sheep,  who  eeemed  all  endued  with  faoaltiee  so  much  sajperior 
to  the  ordinary  race  of  animals  of  the  same  species  as  to  excite  nmyersal 
astonishment.  She  had  for  eaoh  a  different  name,  to  which  it  answered 
wben  called  by  its  mistress,  and  would  likewise  obey  in  the  most  sorprising 
manner  any  command  she  thoog^t  proper  to  giTe.  When  trayelling,  she 
always  walked  in  front  of  her  flock,  ana  they  roUowed  her  dosely  behind. 
When  she  lay  down  at  night  in  the  fields,  for  she  woold  nerer  enter  into  a 
boose,  they  always  disputed  who  should  lie  next  to  her,  by  which  means  she 
was  kept  warm,  while  she  lay  in  the  midst  of  them ;  when  she  attempted  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  an  old  ram,  whose  name  was  C^iarUe,  always  ds^ed 
the  sole  right  of  awisting  her ;  pushing  any  that  stood  in  his  way  aside,  untQ 
be  arriyed  right  before  his  mistress ;  he  then  bowed  his  head  nearly  to  the 
ground  that  she  might  lay  her  bands  on  bis  boms,  which  were  yery  laige : 
be  then  lifted  her  gently  from  the  ground  by  raising  ms  bead.  If  she  chanced 
to  leaye  her  flock  feeding,  as  soon  as  they  discoyered  she  was  gone^  they  aU 
began  to  bleat  most  piteously,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  till  she  returned ; 
they  would  then  testify  their  }oy  by  rubbing  their  sides  against  her  petticoat, 
and  frisking  about. 

'  Fedklesi  Fannie  was  not,  like  most  other  demented  oreatures,  fond  of  fino 
dress ;  on  her  head  she  wore  an  old  slouched  bat.  oyer  her  shoulders  an  old 
plaid,  and  carried  always  in  her  hand  a  shepherd  s  crook ;  with  any  of  these 
articles  she  inyariably  declared  she  would  not  part  for  any  consideration 
whateyer.  When  she  was  interrogated  why  she  set  so  much  .yalue  on  things 
seemingly  so  insignificant,  she  woud  sometmies  relate  the  history  of  her  mis- 
fortune^ which  was  briefly  as  follows : — 

' "  I  am  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  squire  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  I  loyed  my  father's  shepherd,  and  that  has  been  my  ruin ;  for  my  father, 
fearing  bis  fiunily  would  be  disgraced  by  such  an  alliance,  in  a  passion  mortally 
woun^d  my  loyer  with  a  shot  from  a  pistoL  I  arriyed  just  in  time  to  re- 
oeiye  the  last  Messing  of  the  dyixig  man,  and  to  dose  his  eyes  in  death.  He 
bequeathed  me  bis  little  all,  but  I  only  accepted  these  sheep  to  be  my  sole 
companions  through  life,  and  this  bat,  this  plaid,  and  this  crook,  all  of  which 
I  wiu  carry  until  I  deecoid  into  the  graye." 

'  This  is  the  substance  of  a  ballad,  eighty-four  lines  of  which  I  copied  down 
lately  from  the  redtation  of  an  old  woman  in  this  place^  who  says  she  has 
seen  it  in  print,  with  a  plate  on  the  title-pafe  representing  Fanme  with  her 
sheep  behmd  her.  As  this  ballad  is  said  to  haye  been  written  by  Lowe,  the 
author  of  "Mary's  Dream,"  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  noticed  by 
Cromek  in  his  Kemaiiu  qf  NWudaU  and  GaUoway  8(mg ;  but  he  perhai^ 
tiiought  it  unworthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection,  as  there  is  yery  little  merit 
in  the  compodtion ;  which  want  of  room  preyents  me  from  transcribing  at 
present,  ^t  if  I  thought  you  had  neyer  seen  it,  I  would  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

'After  haying  made  the  totur  of  Galloway  in  1769,  as  Fannie  was  wander- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moffat,  on  her  way  to  Edinbui^h,  where,  I  am 
formed,  she  was  likewise  well  known,  Old  Charlie,  her  fayounte  ram,  chanced 
to  breiJE  into  a  kale-yard,  irtuch  the  proprietor  obseryin^,  let  loose  a  mastiif , 
that  hunted  the  poor  sheep  to  death.    Iliis  was  a  aad  nusfortnne ;  it  seemed 
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to  fWMw  ail  the  pangB  iriiioh  she  Ibnnerly  fait  on  the  death  of  her  lo^  _ 
She  would  not  part  xrom  the  aide  of  her  old  friend  for  aereral  days,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  ahe  oonaented  to  allow  him  to  he  hnried ;  bat^  still 
wiahing  to  pay  a  tribute  to  hia  memory,  ahe  oovered  hia  grave  with  moea,  and 
fenoed  it  round  with  oaiera,  and  annual]^  retamed  to  the  aame  spot^  and 
pulled  the  weeda  from  the  grave  and  repaired  the  fence.  Thia  ia  altoe^ther 
like  a  romanoe :  but  I  believe  it  ia  really  true  that  ahe  did  ao.  The  gmvd  of 
CSuo'lie  ia  atill  neld  aaored  even  by  the  aohoolboys  of  the  proaent  day  in  that 
quarter.  It  ia  now,  perbapa,  the  only  inatanoe  of  the  law  of  Kenneth  beiiur 
attended  to,  which  aaya,  "The  gva^e  where  anie  that  ia  alaine  Ueth  bnried, 
leave  untiUed  for  aeven  years.  Bepute  every  grave  hoUe  ao  as  thon  be  well 
adviaed,  that  in  no  wise  with  thy  feet  thou  txead  npon  it." 

*  Through  the  atorma  of  winter,  aa  well  aa  in  the  mOder  aenaon  of  tiie  Tear, 
ahe  continued  her  wandering  oonrae,  nor  could  ahe  be  prevented  from  doing 
ao,  either  bv  entreaW  or  promiae  of  reward.  The  late  l)r.  Fullarton  ctf  Roae- 
mount^  in  the  nei^bourbood  of  Ayr,  being  well  acquainted  with  her  father 
when  m  England,  endeavoured,  in  a  aevere  aeaaon,  b^  every  meaaa  in  hia 
power,  to  detain  her  at  Boeemonnt  for  a  few  days  untd  the  weather  ahonld 
become  more  mild ;  but  when  ahe  found  heraelf  reated  a  little,  and  aaw  her 
aheep  fed.  ahe  raiaed  her  crook,  which  was  the  signal  ahe  alwaya  gave  for  the 
aheep  to  follow  her,  and  off  the^  all  marched  together. 

<But  the  hour  of  poor  Fannie'a  diaaolution  waa  now  at  hand,  and  ahe 
aeemed  anxioua  to  arrive  at  the  spot  where  ahe  waa  to  terminate  her  mortal 
career.  She  proceeded  to  Glaagow,  and,  while  paaaing  through  that  city,  a 
crowd  of  idle  boya,  attracted  by  her  aingular  appearance,  together  with  the 
novelty  of  aeeinff  ao  many  aheep  obeying  ner  oommand,  began  to  torment  bar 
with  their  prauka,  tiU  ahe  became  ao  irritated  that  ahe  pcdted  them  with 
brioka  and  atonea,  which  they  returned  in  anch  a  manner  that  ahe  was  actually 
atoned  to  death  between  Glaagow  and  Anderaton. 

'To  the  real  hiatory  of  thia  aingnlar  individual,  credulity  baa  attached 
aevenl  auperstitioua  appendagea.  It  ia  aaid  that  the  farmer  who  was  the 
cauae  of  Unarlie'a  deaui  ahortiy  afterwarda  drowned  himaelf  in  a  peat-hag ; 
and  that  the  hand  with  which  a  butcher  in  KHmamook  atrudc  one  of  the 
other  aheep  beoame  powerleaa,  and  withered  to  the  very  bone.  In  the  summer 
of  1769,  when  aha  waa  paaaing  by  New  Cumnock,  a  jroung  man,  wfaoae  name 
waa  William  Forayth,  aon  of  a  farmer  in  the  aame  pariah^  plagned  her  ao  much 
that  ahe  wiahed  he  miffht  never  aee  the  mom ;  upon  whicn  he  went  home  and 
hanged  himaelf  in  hia  mther^a  bam.  And  I  doubt  not  many  such  stories  may 
yet  be  remembered  in  other  parts  whero  ahe  had  been.' 

So  far  IMDr.  Train.  The  Author  can  only  add  to  thia  nanatiye,  that  FecUeai 
Fannie  and  her  little  flock  wero  well  known  in  the  pastoral  diatrictai 

In  attempting  to  introduce  auch  a  character  into  fiction,  the  Author  felt 
the  ritk  of  encountering  a  oompariaon  with  the  Maria  of  Sterne ;  and,  beaidea^ 
the  mechaniam  of  the  atory  would  have  been  aa  much  rotarded  by  Feokleat 
Fkmnie*a  flock  aa  the  nig^t-maroh  of  Don  Quxote  waa  delayed  by  Sancbo'a 
tale  of  the  aheep  that  wero  ferried  over  the  river. 

The  Author  haa  only  to  add  that»  notwithstanding  the  pradaapeas  of  hia 
friend  Mr.  Trainee  atatemenL  thero  may  be  some  hopes  that  the  outrage  on 
FecUeaa  Fannie  and  her  little  flock  waa  not  carried  to  ei.treuuty.  There  ii 
no  mention  of  any  trial  on  account  of  i^  which,  had  it  occurred  in  the  manner 
atated,  would  have  certainlv  taken  place ;  and  the  Author  haa  underatood 
that  it  waa  on  the  Border  ahe  waa  laat  aeen,  about  the  akirta  of  the  Gheviot 
Hilla,  but  without  her  Uttle  flock. 


NoCT  84.— Shawfold's  Mob,  p.  428 

In  1725  then  waa  a  great  riot  in  Glaagow  on  account  of  the  malt  tasc. 
Among  the  troopa  bron^t  in  to  restore  order  was  one  of  the  independent  com- 
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pcmiee  o£  HSghlanden  loTied  in  Argyleshiro.  and  distinguiflhed  in  a  lampoon 
of  the  Deriod  aa  'Campbell  of  Oarrick  and  hia  Hiffhluid  thieves.'  It  waa 
called  ohawfield's  Mob,  beoanae  mnoh  of  the  popduur  yiolence  was  directed 
against  Daniel  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Shawfield,  M.P.,  proTost  of  the  town. 

NoTB  86.— BXATH  or  Frakcib  Gobdon,  p.  444 

This  exploit  seems  to  haye  been  one  in  which  Patrick  Walker  prided 
himself  not  a  little ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  that  excellent  person 
would  have  highly  resented  the  attempt  to  associate  another  with  him  in  the 
slaughter  of  a  JEUng's  Life  Guardsman.  Indeed,  he  would  have  had  the  more 
right  to  be  offendM  at  losing  any  share  of  the  glorv,  since  the  party  against 
Grordon  was  abeady  three  to  one,  besides  having  ^e  advantage  of  firwurms. 
The  manner  in  which  he  vindicates  his  daim  to  the  exploit,  without  com- 
mitting himself  by  a  direct  statement  of  it,  is  not  a  little  amusing.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

'I  shall  give  a  brief  and  true  account  of  that  man's  death,  which  I  did  not 
design  to  do  while  I  was  upon  the  stage.  I  resolve,  indeed  (if  the  Lord 
will),  to  leave  a  more  full  accoxmt  of  that  and  many  other  remarkable  stene 
of  tne  Lord's  dispensations  towards  me  thorow  my  Uie.  It  was  then  oommoniy 
said  that  Francis  Grordon  was  a  volxmteer  ont  of  wickedness  of  prindplea, 
and  could  not  stay  with  the  troop,  but  was  still  raging  and  ranging  to  catch 
hiding  suffering  people.  Meldrom  and  Airly's  troops  l}ing  at  Lanark  ui>on 
the  first  day  d:  March  1682;  Mr.  Ckndon  and  another  wicked  comrade,  with 
their  two  senrants  and  four  horses,  came  to  Eilcaigow.  two  miles  from 
Lanark,  searching  for  William  Caigow  and  others,  unaer  hiding.  Mr. 
Gordon,  rambling  throw  the  town,  <^ered  to  abuse  the  women.  At 
ni^ht,  they  came  a  mile  further  to  the  easter  seat,  to  Robert  Muir's,  he 
being  also  under  hiding.  Gordon's  comrade  and  the  two  servants  went  to 
bed,  but  he  could  sleep  none^  roaring  all  night  for  women.  When  day  came, 
he  took  only  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  came  to  Moes-platt.  and  some 
men  (who  had  been  in  the  fields  all  night)  seeing  him,  they  fled,  and  he 
pursued.  James  Wilson,  Thomas  Toung,  and  mys^  having  been  in  a  meet- 
ing all  night,  were  lyen  down  in  the  morning.  We  were  alarmed,  think- 
ing there  were  many  mo  than  one;  he  pursued  hard,  and  overtook  us. 
Thomas  Young  said,  ''Sir,  what  dove  pursue  us  fort"  He  said,  "He  was 
come  to  send  us  to  helL"  James  Wilson  said,  "That  shall  not  be^  for  we 
will  defend  ourselves."  He  said,  "  That  eitherthe  or  we  should  go  to  it  now." 
He  run  his  sword  furiously  thorow  James  WiliMn's  ooat.  James  fired  upon 
him,  but  missed  him.  All  the  time  he  cried,  "Damn  his  soul  1 "  He  got  a 
shot  in  his  head  out  of  a  pocket  pistol,  rather  fit  for  diverting  a  boy  than 
killing  such  a  furious,  mad,  brisk  man,  which,  notwithstanding,  killed  him 
dead.  The  foresaid  William  Caiffow  and  Bobert  Muir  came  to  us.  We 
searched  him  for  papers,  and  found  a  long  scroll  of  sufferers'  names,  either  to 
kill  or  take.  I  tore  it  all  in  pieces.  He  had  also  some  Popish  books  and 
bonds  of  money,  with  one  dollar,  which  a  poor  man  took  off  the  ground ;  all 
which  we  put  in  his  pocket  agiun.  Thus,  he  was  four  miles  frran  Lanark, 
and  near  a  mile  from  his  com»de,  seeking  his  own  death,  and  got  it.  Ana 
for  as  much  as  we  have  been  condemned  for  this,  I  could  never  see  how  any 
one  could  condemn  us  that  idlows  of  self-defence,  which  the  laws  both  of  God 
and  nature  allow  to  every  creature.  For  my  own  part,  my  heart  never  smote 
me  for  this.  When  I  saw  his  blood  run,  I  wishea  that  all  the  blood  of  the 
Lord's  stated  and  avowed  enemies  in  Scotland  had  been  in  his  veins.  Having 
such  a  clear  call  and  opportimity,  I  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  it  aU 
gone  out  with  a  gosh.  I  have  many  times  wondeieid  at  the  greater  part  of 
the  indulged,  lukewarm  ministers  and  professors  in  that  time,  who  made  more 
noise  of  murder  when  one  of  these  enemies  has  been  killed,  even  in  our  own 
defence,  than  of  twenty  of  us  being  murdered  by  them.    None  of  these  men 
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present  WBfl  challenged  for  thia  bat  myself .  Thomas  Toniig  thereafter  suffered 
at  Maohline,  bat  was  not  challenged  for  this ;  Robert  Mnir  was  banisihed ; 
James  Wilson  oatiiTed  the  persecution ;  William  Gbugow  died  in  tbe  Gaoon- 
gate  tolbooth,  in  the  beginning  of  1686.  Mr.  Wodrovr  is  miamfonned,  iriio 
says  that  he  soffered  anto  death '  [pp.  165-167]. 


Non  86.— TouiNO  TO  Sibyiob  m  BocmjiSfD,  p.  461 

In  the  old  days  of  Scotland,  when  persons  of  pro^wrty,  onless  they  h^f>peDed 
to  be  nonjorors,  were  as  regolar  as  their  inferiors  in  attendance  on  parochial 
worship,  there  was  a  kind  m  etiquette  in  waiting  till  the  patron  or  acknow- 
ledged great  man  of  the  parish  should  make  his  appearance,  llils  ceremonial 
was  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  parish  beadle  in  the  isle  of  Bate,  that,  the  kiik 
bell  being  out  of  order,  he  is  said  to  haye  mounted  the  steeple  every  Sunday, 
to  imitate  with  his  voice  the  sacoessiTe  summonses  which  ito  mouUi  of  metal 
used  to  send  forth.  The  first  part  of  this  imitatiTO  harmony  was  simply  the  re- 
petition oi  the  words '  Bell  bell,  oell  bell, '  two  or  three  tames,  in  a  mAntMw'  as  mndi 
resembling  the  sound  as  throat  of  flesh  oould  imitate  throat  of  iron.  '  BelHkm ! 
bellhm  I '  was  sounded  forth  in  a  more  urgent  manner ;  but  he  nerer  sent  forth 
the  third  and  conclusive  peal,  the  yaried  tone  of  which  is  called  in  Scotland 
the  'ringing-in,'  until  the  two  principal  heritors  of  the  parish  approached,  when 
the  chime  ran  thus : — 

Bell&m  Belltilam, 
Bemem  and  Knockdow'a  ooml&g ! 

B«lli!un  BellWmn, 
Berneia  and  Knockdow's  coming ! 

Thereby  intimating  that  service  was  instantly  to  proceed. — 

Mr.  Madnlay  of  Borrowstounness,  a  native  of  Bute,  states  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  this  story  from  Sir  Adam  Feiguaon ;  but  that  the  gallant  knifffat  had 
not  given  the  lairds'  titles  correctly — ^the  beUman's  great  men  bdngOnicfa, 
Dnunbnie,  and  Bamemie.--1842  (Zcmr^). 


NoTB  87.— Ratoleffb,  p.  518 

There  seems  an  anachronism  in  the  history  of  this  person.  RatdlifFe,  among 
other  escapes  from  justice,  was  released  by  the  Porteous  mob  when  under 
sentence  of  death ;  and  he  was  afi;ain  under  the  same  predicament  when  the 
Highlanders  made  a  similar  jail-deliverv  in  1745.  He  was  too  sincere  a  Whig 
to  embrace  liberation  at  the  bands  of  the  Jacobites,  and  in  reward  was  made 
one  of  the  keepers  of  the  tolbooth.    So  at  least  rons  a  constant  tradition. 
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WOEDS,  PHRASES,  AND  AIXUSIONS 


Abuhe,  aboon,  Above 

AoQinDTT,  acquainted 

Ai>  ATiBAin>0M,  reserved 
for  consideFation 

AnjouBHAL,  Books  of. 
See  Books  of  Adjournal 

ADxnncLB,  a  eoUateral 
proof 

AoAur,  in  time  for,  before 

AiK,  own 

Air,  earlT 

Aibi/b  Moss,  the  scene  of 
a  skirmish  in  Ayrshire, 
on  20th  July  1680 

Anw,  iron 

AiBT,  to  direct,  point  oat 
the  way 

AiTH,  oath 

ArrSyOats 

Allkkaalt,  solely 

A-Low,  on  fire 

Altbinoham,  trb  vatob 
OF  (p.  455X  a  wdl'known 
Cheshire  proverb 

Amaibt,  almost 

Ahcb,  anbb,  once 

AnsBO  Fbbbaba,  a  Hijfh- 
land  broadswora 

Ahkbr,  10  wine  gBlloui 

AmABs,  helpers :  partiea- 
larly  those  inhabitants 
of  Medina  iidM>  helped 
Hohanuned  when  he  fled 
from  Mecca 

Aarn-JAooBiN,  George  Oan- 
ning,  the  statesman,  in 
whose  burlesque  play, 
The  Boven:  or,  DmMe 
Arranaement.  printed  in 
The  AnU-Jaodbinf  the 
ghost  of  Prologae's,  not 
the  Author's,  grand- 
mother appears 

Aqoa  iciBABiLiB,  the  won- 
derftil  water,  a  oofdial 


made  of  spirit  of  wise 
and  spices 
Abotlb,    Babl    of,    hh 

ATTEMPT     OF     1680,     hiS 

rising  in  Scotland  in  sup- 
port of  Monmouth  m 
1686 

Abnibtoit  OHiBLD.  Robert 
Dundas  of  Amiston,  the 
elder,  succeeded  Duncan 
Forbes  of  Culloden  as 
Lord  President  in  1748 

Abbiaob  and  oabbiaob,  a 
phrase  in  old  Scotch 
leases,  but  bearing  no 
precise  meaning 

ASSBMBLY  OF  DivnffBS,  tfac 

Westminster  Ck>nfos8ion 
of  Faith,  which,  with  the 
Longer  and  Shorter  Gate- 
chisms,  constitute  the 
standards  of  doctrine  of 
the  Presbyterians 

Artbb  FBBDrr^  lost  arts 

AuoHT,  d^ht ;  auohtt  - 
BIKE,  the  year  1669 

Aucmr,  possession 

AtTLD,  Old ;  AiruD  iobbow, 
old  wretch 

AvA,  at  all 

AwMODB,  alms 

AwxBiB,  the  cupboard 

Back-cast,  a  reverse,  mis- 
fortune 

Back-friekd,  a  supporter, 
abettor 

BaLFOUB'B       PBACnQTTBB ; 

OB,  A  Stbtbk  of  tee 

MOBB    AVCIBBT    LaW    OF 

BooTLAKD  0754),  by  Sir 
James  Balfour,  msident 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
166T 
Bard,  bond 


Babx,  Bawtib.  Compare 
Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Con- 
ployiU  o/Bagecihe  ...  to 
Savtie,  ihe  Kin/ffe  Best 
BdovUDoff 

Barxbhbd,  tanned 

Babok  bailib,  the  baron's 
deputy  in  a  bux|^  of 
barony 

Bather,  toftttigueby  oeaae- 
less  prating 

Bauld,  brave,  hardy 

Baubob-fagbd,  having  a 
white  spot  on  the  fore- 
head 

Bawbbs,  a  halj^nny 

BAZRB,abaker 

Bban-hool,  bean-hull,  pod 

BscHOUiffGnED,  beflounced, 
decked  out  in  ridicnlouB 
fosbion 

Bbdrai^  beadle,  sexton 

Bbdreddik  Hassait.  51m 
Arabian  NighU:  'Nou- 
reddin  and  his  Bon  * 

Bkevbb,  Belvoir,  tiie  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
on  the  border  of  Leices- 
tershire 

Bbltvb,  directly 

Bbnd-lbathib,  thick  sole- 
leather 

Bbbxtit  of  olbbot,  the 
right  to  daim,  liice  the 
clergy,  exemntion  fkt>ni 
the  dvO  couixs 

Bbb  the  bouse.  Inside, 
into  the  inner  room 

Bess  of  Bedlam,  a  ftmale 
lunatlo 

Bebrai^  homed  cattle 

BicKEB,  a  wooden  vessel 

Bide,  wait,  stay;-  bear, 
rest  under ;  bide  a  web» 
wait  a  minute 
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BiBf|  oomltartfcble 

BioooiORa,  A  lady's  hMd- 
dreu 

Bnu,  a  hire,  swarm 

Bdtk,  a  wall  plate-rack 

BxBXix,  a  lively  fellow, 
young  spark 

BtKTBKioBT.  the  ooort 
ftstlTal  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  a  royal  birthday 

BmoGKf  a  little  bit,  pro- 
verblaily  a  eonsiderable 
distance 

Black,  Dm.  Datid,  a  seal- 
ons  SoottlshFrMbyterlan 
in  the  rolgn  of  Janes  VI. 

JBlaxb,  Bobbbt,  a  promi- 
nent Presbyterian  min- 
ister, of  Bangor  in  Ireland 

BuvK,  a  glance 

Blue  rLUva,  bnlletB 

Bloidt  Mackkmzib,  81r 
George,  Lord  Advooate, 
and  an  active  prosecator 
ci  the  Ckmeronians  in  the 
xeign  of  Obarles  IL 

BoDDLB,  1th  oitL  penny 

Boons,  the  lowest  scholar 
on  the  fonn,  a  dimoe 

Books  or  Asjoubval,  con- 
taining the  minutes  and 
orders,  especially  of  ad- 
journal, <x  the  Court  of 
Judiduy  of  Scotland, 
it  being  a  peremptory 
court 

BooT-Hoai,  coarse  blue 
worsted  hose  worn  in 
place  of  boots 

Boukixo  -  wASHoia,  the 
annual  washing  of  the 
flunily  linen  in  a  peculiar 
lay  (Souk) 

BouKTiTH,  a  perquisite 

BouBOCK,  a  mound,  hillock 

Bow,  a  boU  Qnoasure) 

Bow-HBAD.  leading  tnm 
the  High  Street  to  the 
Orsssmarket  in  Bdin- 
buigh 

BowiB,  a  milk-pail 

Bbaw,  brave,  fine,  good ; 
BBAwa,  flue  clothes 

Bbkobam,  collar  of  a  cart- 
horse 

Bbockft  (oowX  with  a 
speckled  Ikce 

Bboouk,  a  Highland  shoe 

Broo,  taste  for,  opinion  of 

Bnoes,  oatmeal  over  which 
boiltag  water  has  been 
poured 

Bbugb.  Bobkbt,  of  Bdin- 
burgh,  a  champion  of 
spiritual  authori^  in  the 
xeign  of  James  Vl. 

Bbdoh.  and  lasd,  town 
and  country 

BRUiLzne,  a  scuflle,  tumult 


brimstone, 
sulphur 

BuGKHOLMsms,  a  viUage 
of  Boxbuighshlre  close 
to  Galashiels 

Buzjjoi,  to  bellow 

Bull  or  Phaiabis,  an 
invention  for  roasting 
people  alive,  deviMd  m 
Phalaris,  ruler  of  Agxi- 
gentum  in  ancient  Sftdly 
— so  tradition 

BuLiAEoo,  a  gelded  bull 

Bosk,  to  dxesa  up,  arrange 

Bts,  besides ;  past 

Btbb,  cow-house,  cow-abed 

Ca\  to  call 

O^sARSAir  nocBBs,  a  sur- 

Sicsl  operation  to  secure 
elivery  (as  in  the  case  of 

Oao,  a  small  cask 
Gaibd,  a  strolling  tinker 

GaLEZIDAR  WAMTZHO  AH  Kva. 
Sm  Arabian  Ifi{^:'8U)rj 
of  the  First  Calendar ' 

Callamt,  a  lad 

CiXLKB,  fresh 

GALLivBE-HBir,  men  aimed 
with  muskets 

Gahbbiam  aktkida&t, 
Thomas  Pennant,  the 
traveller 

Oampvebb  bkipfbb.  a 
tnuier  to  HoUand. 
Ckmpvere  or  Osmphire, 
on  the  island  of  Wal- 
chersn,  was  the  seat  of  a 
privilesed  Scottish  trad- 
ug  iSu^Qiy  from  1444  to 
1706 

Gavht,  propitious,  au- 
spicious 

CAirry,  mirthAil.  Jolly 

Caption,  a  writ  to  im- 
prison a  debtor 

CaBCAKX,  or   OABBCAKS,  a 

small  cake  baked  with 
tm  and  eaten  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  in  Scotland 

Cablb,  a  fellow 

Cakusx,  a  beldam,  old 
woman 

CABOLZxn  Park.  S«$  Boy- 
stoun 

Cabrixd,  the  mind  waver- 
ing, wandering 

Garritch,  the  Catechism 

Cast,  lot,  fate ;  a  throw ;  a 
lift,  ride 

Caot-bye,  a  castaway 

Ca'-throw,  an  ado,  a  row 

Cato's  dauohtsr,  Porcia, 
wife  of  Brutus,  who 
stabbed  Cnsar 

Cato  thx  Cxmbor,  the  cele- 
brated Roman,  wrote  a 
book  about  rural  alfidn 


CAmj>,o61d 
Oauldritb,  ehflly 
Gautblous,  cautlOQs,  care- 

fW 
Cbla    Afoit     autrbfois, 

etc  ^  6S8X  it  used  to 

be    SQ^    but    we 

changed  all  that  now 

GasSIO        BOMORDM, 

render  of  eflbcta 

0HArT8,Jaws 

CBALDBBa,  an  old  dry 
measure  »  nearly  16  qra. 
of  com 

Grambxr  or  DBAS,  tike  best 
bedroom 

Gbabcb-iibdlbt,  an  unde- 
signed oocurrenoe  not 
purely  accidental 

Crabob-houbb,  a  small  inn 

Chappit,  struck  (of  a 
dock) 

Chappit  back,  beaten,  de- 
terred, daxmted 

Che  vbbobb,  gloves 

Chikld,  a  young  ftUow 

Chop,  a  shop 

Claghah,  a  HigJiTaiMJ  bam- 
let 

Claibb,  clabb,  CLAiraa, 
clothes 

CLABIB8XMU8      ICT08,      dM 

who  is  a  Ikmons  lawyer 
Clat,  a  hoard  of  money 
CzAVEBS,  fooUsh  gossip 
Claw  op  mTTBHS,  to  re- 
buke severely,  tell  home 
truths 
Clbgkit,  hatched 
Clbbk,  to  catch,  sein 
Clbuqh,  a  ravine 
OLOsB-HBAD.theentianoeof 
a  blind  alley,  a  Ikvourite 
rendesvous  for  gossips 
Olubbbd  (of  hairX  gathered 
into  a  dub-ahaped  knot 
at  the  back  of  the  heed 
Clutb,  a  hoof,  single  beast 
CoocEiAM,   a   follower   ot 
John  Cocceius  of  hef' 
den  (d.  IMOV  iriio  held 
that  the  Old  Testament 
shadowed  forth  ^e  his- 
tory   of   the    Christisn 
Church 
CooxBRNomB,  a  lady's  top- 
knot 
Cod,  a  plUow,  cushion 
CoairaaoE,     to      evamine 

Judicially  for  insanity 
Columella,     a      Roman 
writer  on  affricultore  and 
similar  topics 
Commehtabibs  oh    Scot- 
tish    GlUMIirAL     JUBB- 

PBUDBHGB,  1797,  by  David 
Hume,    Baron    of    the 
Bxchequer  in  Scotland 
CoMUB,  by  Milton 
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an  em- 
momtlon  of  parttoakn, 
A  Scots  law  wm 
Ck)mrB88io  bxtbajudi- 
ciAua,  etc.  (p.  24S),  aa 
nnofflclal  eoiuession  is  a 
nullity,  and  cannot  be 
quoted  in  evidence 

OOUCH  A  HOGSHBAI),  tO  Ue 

down  to  sleep 
Coup,    to    OTertozn;    to 

baiter 
Ck>i7THT,  agreeable,  pleasing 
Gowlxy's  ooMPUkun,  his 

poem  with   that    titles 

stBn2a4 
CowT,  a  colt 
Ckack,  gossip,  talk 
CikArr,  a  croft,  small  turn 
CBAiomLLAB,  a  castle  near 

Bdlnbnnb,  a  residenoe  of 

Queen  lury 
OnsAOH,  stolen  cattle;  a 

fbtay 
Cura,  to  earl,  crimp 
CBXWEiSf  causLB,  scroAi* 

lonsswellingson  the  neck 
OninKL,  a  moontain   on 

the  Scottish  side  of  the 

Bolway.    When  Skiddaw 

Is  capped  with  clouds, 

rain  lalls  soon  after  on 

CMflTel 
OBonofo,  pining 
Cbook  ▲  HouoH,  to  bend  a 

Joint,  especially  the  knee- 
joint 
Obuppbt,  crept 
Cuimr,  QunsE,  a  Jnstioe 

of  peace 
CcnriB  EX  popULO,  one  of 

the  people 
Cdll,  arool 
Cmoin,  a  oomrsdeb  gossip 

CUHBATB,  or  OUMBRAIB,  In 

the  Firth  of  GlTde 
Odbch,  a  woman  s  cap 
Cu'Boes,  GolrosB.  a  Tillage 

on  the  Firth  of  Forth 
CusFBL,  crui^Mr 
Cuttbb's  LAW,  thieves'  or 

rognes'  law 
OOTTT  QUXAN,  a  worUileBS 

yonng  woman 

DAPmro,  frolicsome  Jesting 
Baft,  crasy,  beside  oneself 
DAiDLDro,  trifling,   loiter- 
ing 
Baikxb,  to  sannter.  Jog 

along 

BAixsm,  one  of  the  seats 

of  the  Duke  of  Bncdeoeh 

Dallas  on  Sttubb;   or, 

Stbtsm  op    Stilu    as 

HOW  PBACriCABLB   WRH- 

nr  THS  KiNODOX  op  Soot- 
LAXD,  1097,  by  Oeocge 
Dallas,  sometime  depa^- 


kssper  of  the  privy  seal 
of  Scotland 
Dabo^  a  day's  work 

DBAS,    OKAMBn     OP,    the 

best  bedroom 
Deavb,  todeafien 
Debfto  tsmpobb,  at  the 

proper  time 
Di  nni  nr  dibi,  tram  day 

todav 
Dbevil  s  BUCKn,  a  limb  of 

Satan 
Dkl  HAir,  the  devil  a  bit 

DSMENS,   QUI   mMBOS,  CtC. 

(p.  IX  the  madman,  who 
sought  to  rival  the  rain- 
clouds  and  the  inimit- 
able thunder,  with  bimsen 
din  and  the  tread  of 
homy-hooflDd  steeds 

Dion-piQUK  sADnLx,  one 
with  low  peaks  or  points 

Dnro,  to  knock 

DiHKLB,  a  ♦hr^lHng  blOW 

DiRL,  a  thrilling  knock 
Drr,  to  stop,  close  np  (the 

mouth) 
DiTFAT,  indictment 
Divot,  a  thin  flat  toxf ; 

DivoT^CAffT,  a  turf -pit 

DOCH      AN*      XMBBOCH,     a 

stirmp-oup,  parting^enp 
Dou,  an  agent,  Ikctor 
Domn,  stupid,  conftised 
DoNHABD,  stupid 

DOMNOT,    or   DONAUOHT,    a 

good-for-nothing  person 
Doo,  a  dove 
DooKiT,  ducked 
Dooms,  utterly 
Doon-GHSBK,  the  door-post 
DouBLB    GAmmoH,    the 

Laiger  Catechism  of  tike 

Church  of  flcotland 
Douca,  quiet,  respectable 
DouoBT,  was  able  to 
DouB,  stubborn,  obstinate 
Dow,  to  be  able ;  dowva, 

do  not  like  to 
Dbbicb,  slow,  leisuiely 
Daow,  a  qualm 
Dby  multubb,  a  duty  of 

com  paid  to  a  mUler 
DoDS,     ragged     dothes; 

nuDDT,  ragged 

DULOIS  AMABTLLIDXB  IBM, 

the     anger    of    gentle 
woman 
DuNCH,  to  Jog  or  punch 

D'UNK  ORAXDK  DAMS,  of  a 

great  lady,  ladyof  fkshion 
DuNLOP  (OHBssX  in  Ayr- 
shire 
DuRK.  or  nniK,  a  Hlgh- 

lanoei's  dagger 
DrasTBR,  a  dyer 


an  ex- 


3l« 


planatlon 


Edict  Kaut^  etc,  ta  an- 
cient Bome,  imposed  lia- 
bility for  loss  or  damage 
to  property  committed 
to  carnera.  innkeepera, 
and  stable-keepera 

Bx,  eye;  kbn,  eyea 

Sppmtual  oaluno.  See 
Tke  Shorter  CaUcMem, 
Qu.81 

Eftbir  op,  equivalent  to 

EiK,  to  add 

BLanxH,  an  awl 

Bmx,  unde 

Bmxrt.  John,  actor  who 
excelled  in  rustic  parts, 
and  played  Dandle  Din- 
mon^  Ratclilfe,  and  simi- 
lar charaetera  of  Scotf  a 
novels 

Bnruoh.  shruoh,  mow, 
enou^ 

BNLkvnMXNT,  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  heroine 

Btbwald,  one  of  Joanna 
Baillie'a  Playt  on  the 
Purioniythia  one  turning 
on  Ambition.  The  paas- 
Is  from  Fart  I.  Act 
8C.6 

ExAUCTORATi,  to  dismiss 
ftt>m  service 

Ex  JUBS  SANOfunna,  by 
blood,  heredity 

Fama  OLAMoaA,  notoriety 

Farinaokus,  or  Faun- 
Aciua,  Prosper  Farlnaod, 
a  celebrated  Roman 
writer  on  criminal  juris- 
prudence, lived  1544-1618 

Fash,  trouble ;  to  tiouUe ; 
PAsmous,  troublesome 

Fasbxrib,  trouble 

Fatbxbs  Coksgript.  the 
aenatoraof  ancient  Rome; 
here  the  choaen  fithen 
(of  the  town) 

Fatuub,  puRioeua,  xatub- 

ALFTBR    miOTA,    fboUsh, 

mad,  bora  idiot 

Fauld,  to  fold 

Fausb  Mohtbais,  the  re- 
puted betzayarof  Wallace 

Faut,  fltnlt 

FBOBLBBa,  insigniflcant, 
feeble 

Fbnd,  to  provide 

FfeBOUBON,  or  FsBOuasos, 
Robbbt,  Scottish  poet, 
bom  1760,  died  1774 

FiLB,  to  fom,  disorder 

Fit,  foot 

Flats  and  shabpb,  sword, 
ufldlng  the  sword 

FLBB,afly 

Flbo,  a  fright 

Fliskmabot,  a  giddy, 
thoughtleaa  person 
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FLow^tOM^  A  moraas 
FooTiLur,  RUHirxHa.     5m 
Note  9  to  BrUU  qf  LOMr 


VowukXKKT,  dlreetly  oppo- 
site to 

FoRBBAm,  foretktfaer 

FORBsa,  I>uircAN,  appoin- 
ted Lonl  Freaident  of  the 
Gourt  of  Seaaion  in  ITVI. 
8te  Ibotnoto.  p.  4M 

FoRBTE,  besidea 

Fobs  -  woinfaB,  aledge- 
hamroer 

Foboatrkb,  to  come  to- 
other, become  intimate 

FoBprr,  m  of  a  peck 

Fou,  ftilLdrank 

FUGATS  WHXHa,  more  cor- 
rectly Figgate  Whine,  a 
tract  or  sand  hiDooka 
and  whin  buahea  between 
Fortobello  and  Leith 

FuoiT,  etc  (p.  186),  time 
is  flying  beyond  recall 

Ftkb,  to  move  reatleaaly 
In  the  same  place 

OAir-MiLX,  goat-milk 
Oaitts,  or  GYTBs,  or  oxna, 

brata,  urchlna 
GAiuB(LiiroouisHiBB),  the 

Host  inPCl9rifl»'«  I'iwrtm 
Galuo.  iSMAotazviiLlS- 

27 
Gamk  ABM,  a  orookad,  lame 

arm 

QA]IO,t0gO 

Gab,  to  make,  oblige 

Gabotloo,  iram  FrSBch 
gardm  Veau,  an  Bdin- 
Doigto  cry  when  dirty 
water  waa  ttuown  ont  of 
a  window 

Oarx-bbaihbD)  giddy, 
thooghtless 

Oatb,  oait,  way,  direetlon, 
manner;  bab  qaxb,  no- 
where 

GAVir,  going 

Gauv  plbas,  pending  law- 
anits 

Oaubt,  to  yawn 

Oawbix,  gnad,  fine 

Gat   acBB,   pretty  rare; 

OAT    AMD    WBU.,    plttty 

well 
Gbab,  property 

OXB,  TO  TAKB  THB,  tO  tske 

the  pet,  tam  pettiah 
Gib,  give ;  oibn,  given 
Gxr-aAi*,  mntual  giving 
Oxi>T,    oiLPiB,    a  lively 

yonnggirl 
GiBDLB,   a  draolar   iron 

plate  ibr  baking  aoonea, 


QiBB,  to  grin,  gximaoe 
GLAixa,  TO  fUMo  nn^  or 


to  daoalve, 
blind 

QuEDB,  aua>,  the  kite 

QiBO,  active,  keen;  olbo 
AS  A  GLsn,  hungry  aa  a 
hawk 

OuiT,  an  instant 

Glxm,  a  light,  hence  any- 
thing at  aU 

Glowbb,  to  stare  hard 

QoBBAia,  a  suborb  on  tiie 
south  side  of  Glasgow 

GouBTT,  dreary,  hannted 

GouTXB,  a  drop 

GowAB,  a  dog  daisy 

QowDBH,  golden 

QowpBK,  a  double  handltd 
of  mesJ,  the  perquiaite  of 
a  miller'a  aervant 

Graith,  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  harneaa 

Gbahtbam  obubl,  a  Lin- 
colnshire proverb,  ridi- 
culinff  eaaggexattona  of 
apeeeh 

Gbat,  wept 

Grxx,  to  agree 

Grsb,  pre-eminence 

QBBfesHocH,  a  turf  fire 
without  flame,  amoalder- 
ingembera 

Obbbt,  to  cry,  weep 

Gbet-pbabd,  or  gbbt- 
BBABD,  a  atone  jog  Ibr 
holding  ale  or  Uqnor 

GusBMAB,  the  hnaband, 
head  of  the  honae 

GuDiatRB,  grandiktlier 

QuDBWiTB,  the  wifb,  head 
of  the  houaehold 

OuiDB,  to  treaty  direet; 
ounmre,  treatmont 

GOllbt,  a  large  knlfb 

01788*6  ORAaa,  the  area  of 
graaa  a  gooae  giaiea  dar- 
ing the  anmmer 

OuTTBB-BbooD,  OHO  meanly 
bom 

GTBB,apaaa 

GnK,ayouBgboy;  clbab 
GTTB,  quite  erasy 

Haddbb,  held 

Haddo'b  Holb,  a  portion 
of  the  nave  of  the  aaoient 
oollegiate  ohnrch,  now 
incorporated  with  8t. 
Giles^  Cathedral,   Bdin- 

bUT]^ 

HAFivn,  templea 

Haivubb,  young,  entering 
theteena 

Hatt,  custody:  to  estab- 
lish, fix 

Haobuts  of  puvbu,  Are- 
arms  made  of  caat  netel 
(found) 

Halb,  or  HAILL,  whole, 
entire 


Hallab,  a  pavtttiaii  ia  a 

Sooteh  oottage 
Hanikwalbd,  remarkablai, 

notorious 
Hablb,  to  trsil,  drag 
Hadd,  hold 
HAvmoB,  behaviour, 

nera 
Hawbit,      white 

having   white  apota   or 

streaka 
Hbal,     health.     IbUel^; 

HXAL80MB,  wnoleaome 
Hblucat,  wild,  desperato 
Hbmpib,  a  rogne 
HBRrroRB,  the  landowners 

in  a  Scoteli  pariah 
HsRSB,  hoarse 
Hbkbhtp,   plundering    hy 

armed  force 
Hbt,  hot 
HiGHLAim      Hoar.       Se$ 

BigJdcuidmm  in  1077.  In 

Glossary  to  Old  MortaUt^ 
HmNT,  honey,  a  term  of 

aflTection 
HiBPLiB*,  limping 
Hrr  (at  baekgamnM»X  a 

game,  a  move  In   the 

game 
Hog,  a  aheep  older  than  a 

lamb  that  haa  not  ben 

ahom 


the  poaition  of  criminals 
on  tneirway  toexaentka 
at  Tyburn 

HOLIiABD,    IBRB     OP,     tilB 

BoothcRk  divlBlon  of  Lfai- 

colnshire,  adjoining  the 

Wash 
H<Mf OLOGATB,  to  appoRwe, 

ratify,  sanction 
How,  a  hollow 
HowiMB,  a  midwilb 
HowFT,  a  haant 
HvBBT,  a  hoQBewiib  caae, 

needleoaae 

Ilk,  xlba,  eaoh ;  ilk,  the 

i;    lUCA-DAT, 


every-day 


oollectiona  of  poB 
In  btb,  inside  the  house 
IB   aomcBRDAM,  In   oca- 

junotlon  with 

br  OOBVITBBTBIC,  «!&  (p. 
842X  the  Judge's  function 
coaaea  when  there  ia  oon- 
tesslon  of  the  crime 

IMOAB,  an  onkm 

Iboinb,  ingenuity,  talent 

IB  HOC  BTATO,  In  thiB  CBSS 

iMnoornAJC  oonnA,  etc. 

(p.  M4X  enmily  agalBat 

ali  mankind 
IB  iBiTUUBDa,  to  bsgiu 

with 
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Iv  ixwo  PAJunvm»  In  ptaee 

of  the  paront 
IVFUT,  ooDtributioii 
IH  BSM  YKasAMt  ohftige- 

sble  agAisBt  the  eetftte 
Iirrui    APicBs   Ju&iB,   on 

high  points  of  law 
Intbb    PAUKR8,    vlthin 

doors 
Imtbb   RDBnooB,  a  mero 

rustJo 
iMTONurr      jJKVjju,     the 

thundai*      aeard  on  the 

left 
Ibtbomit  witb,  to  inteifare 

with 

Jaoo,  apiriek 

Jambb's  pulcx  ov  Bsrvas, 

in  1596 
Jark,  aaeal 
J  Aim,  a  Jade 

JuTK,  a  dodge,  lively  trick 
Jo,  a  sweetheart 
Jow,  to  toll 
Jus  DiTuiuH,  divine  rii^t 

Sjdi^  or  KAI.B,  oabfaege, 
broth  niade  of  greens, 
dinner ;  kail  -  wonir, 
caterpillar;  kalh-tabd, 
vegetable  garden 

Kaxn,  or  GAios,  a  lent  paid 
in  kind 

Kaxs,  to  comb 

Kay's  ciaiuoatpbbb,  in  A 
Striei  qT  J*ortraU9  and 
CarioahinEUiMngBOtOld 
Bdinborgh  churaeters, 
by  John  Kay,  1887-88; 
new  ed.,  1877 

KBELTTiint,  a  lead  peneQ 

KxmanoKiJt,  eonsptcooos, 
odd 

Kuxoro  nxx,  the  Cknre- 
nanters'  name  for  the 
period  of  Claveiiioase's 
perseentioos  in  the  West 
of  Scotland 

KiRLS,  ticklish,  sliMMry 

KxATBBHip.  a  small  one  in 
meal  paid  to  the  nnder- 
miller 

Ktb,  cows 

Ktthb,  to  seem  or  appear 

liAiKur o,  sporting,  larking 
Lamoub,  amber 
Lahdward,  inland, 

oonntry-bred 
Lank,  alone ;  tkbib  lajr, 

themselves 
Laugh,  law 
liAYBooK,  a  lark 
Lawdio,  the  account,  bill 

LaWYKBS  FBOH  HOLLAVIX 

liany  of  the  Scottish 
lawyers  and  doctors  w«re 
educated  at  Leyden  and 


Utndhtln  theirthaad 
18th  centories 

Lay,  ov  thi,  on  thB  look- 
oat 

LsAP,  Laubbhcb,  you'bb 
LOMonNovoBL  An  adapt- 
ation or  extension  of 
the  proverbial  Laay  Iaw- 
rence  or  Long  Lawrence 

Leasino  •  MAKJif o,  high 
treason 

Ln,  a  lie 

LEICESTS&  BBAHB,  exten- 
sively grown  in  Leicester- 
shire ;  hence  the  proverb, 
*Sbake  a  Ldcestershiie 
man  by  the  collar,  and 
yon  shall  bear  the  iwans 
rattle  in  his  belly' 

Lbshox,  the,  a  former 
eoonty  of  Scotland,  em- 
brsdng  Dombartonshire 
and  psrtsof  Btlrlingshire, 
FerUishire,  and  Rimfrew- 
shire 

Lbk-majssty,  treason 

Lift,  the  sky 

Liuuvb,  a  jade,  sconndrel 

LiHcouiBHiRB  Qaius.  Se$ 
Gains 

Limr,  a  cascade,  wateriUl 

LiFPBv,  to  rely  upon,  trust 
to 

LivnrasTOiix,  Johh,  an  in- 
fluenUal  Presbyterian 
during  tiie  Oommon- 
wealth,  ministerat  Stran- 
xaer  and  Ancrum 

LnmraBTOMX,  Jomr,  sAxix>n 
Df  BoBSowsTOUNinBen. 
See  Patrick  Walker's  Lijk 
ofPeden,  p.  107 

Lock,  the  perquisite  of  a 
servant  in  a  mill,  usually 
a  handftil  (lock)  or  two 
of  meal 

LocKKUCAOHUB,  the  local 
pronunciation  in  Scott's 
day  of  Longformacus,  a 
villsge  in  Berwickshire 

LOGKnOTOH         WAXS,        S 

Iieicestershire       ycarlv 

merrymaking  or  festival 

Looo  TUTORxs,  in  the  place 

of  a  guardian 
Loor,   the   palm   of  the 

hand 
Loot,  let,  permitted 
Lord  or  scat,  a  Judge 
Lord  or  axAn,  a  noble- 
man 
LouHD,  quiet,  tranquil 
LouvDKR,  to  thump,  beat 
Low,  a  flame 

LowR,  Josh,  author  of 
<  Mary's  Dream,'  died 
1796.  See  biography  in 
Oromek,  Remaiiu  vQailo- 
way  Song  (1810) 


Iackir,  a  title  given  to 

old  women 
Ldgkxe  dad,  grandlkther 
Luo,  the  ear 
LuM,  a  chimney 
Lyino-doo,     a    kind    of 

setter 

lfAOHKATH,a  highwayman, 

the  hero  of  Gay's  Seggar'e 

Opera  ■ 

Mago  (goalsX  y>  gi^®  short 

Quantity,  pRrloining  the 

difference  / 
Maooot,  a  Wnim,  crotchet 

llAOHA    BR   VRRTTAS,   CtC 

(p.  IIX  truth  is  great, 

and  prevail  it  will 
Mail,  to  stain 
Mail-ditrrs,  rent;  kail- 

» o,  or  hail,  a  Hum  rent 
Mair  by  tosrn,  especially 

as 
Maistry,  mastery,  power 
Mav-sworh,  ne^ured 
Marty,  mantle 

MaKU  .  .  .  RON  RELLB,  CtC 

(p.  488X  It  is  not  becoming 
to  lift  one's  band  in  Jest 
and  over  the  wine.  See 
Catullus,  xit 

Maritorrrs,  a  coarse 
serving  •  wench  whom 
Don  Quixote  mistook  for 
a  lady  of  noble  birth 

Mark  or  Bblloravb.  See 
*  Same  again,'  etc 

cut,  hacked 
Mass  John,  a  parson 

MaTHKDB,     or    MATTBJnTS, 

Artor.  one  of  a  ftunUy 
of  celebrated  German 
writttrs  on  Jurisprudence, 
the  <  second '  Anton  pro- 
fessor at  Utrecht  nom 
1886  to  1664 

Maukin,  abare 

Mauv,  must 

Maurdbr,  to  talk  incoher- 
ently, nonsense 

Maot,  malt 

Maw,  to  mow 

Mral-arx,  meal-chest 

]iRAR,ainare 

Mrll,  to  meddle 

Mbn  or  Marshax,  etc.,  a 
Lincolnshire  proverb, 
signifying  disunion  is  the 
cause  of  fil-success 

Mrnsxtu',  becoming,  man- 
nerly 

Mrrk«18.  lid. 

MxRSR,  Berwickshire 

Mbssan,  a  lapdog,  cur 

Mrxioarmokaroh.  Ouate- 
mosin,    the   Axteo    em- 

Sror  who,  when  put  to 
e  tortoxe  by  Cortes,  re- 
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proaehfld  a  ftUow- 
■aflbrer,  groaning  with 
angaith,  by  aaking,  '  Do 
you  think  then  I  am 
ei]Joyinff  my  bed  (lit. 
bath)  of  flowers  r' 

HroDBN,  a  dunghill 

Milk.  Scottish,  about  nine 
fhriongs 

MiLLBD,  robbed 

MiNNXS,  mamma 

Misca',  to  abuse,  malign 

MiaauooLE,  to  diaflgure 

HiasBT,  displeaaed,  out  of 
humour 

Miss  Katiu,  mosquitoes 

HiSTEB,  want 

HixcK,  a  dunghill 

Hob,  or  mo,  more 

MoNSON,  Sir  William, 
admiral,  fought  aninst 
the  Spaniards  and  Dutch 
in  the  reigns  of  BUxabeth 
and  James  I. 

MONTBATH.       TATT8E,       the 

reputed  betrayer  of  Wal- 
lace to  the  Bnglish 

Morison's  Decisions,  with 
foller  title,  Decitions  of 
the  Cowri  qf  SestUm  [Bdin- 
burgh] . .  .inthe  form  of 
a  iXcMofuiry,  by  W.  M. 
Horison,  40  yols.,  1801-11 

Mofls-HAQ,  a  pit  in  a  peat 
moor 

Morrr,  ftill  of  motes 

'  Much  havb  I  fba&'d,'  etc. 
(p.    10),    ftom  Gnbbe's 


'BoTtmQh^  Letter 
MucKLB,  much 
MuiB-iLL,     a      disease 

amongst  black  cattle 
MuiR-pooTB,  young  grouse 
Mull,  a  snuff-box 

MULTURB,    DBT.      S»    TitJ 

Multure 
Mutch,  a  woman's  cap 
MuTOHKiN,  a  liquid  mea- 
sure, containing  \  pint 

NAUTiB,       CAUPONBS,      StC 

Sm  Bdiet  Nautn 

Nbokr,  nigger 

Nemo  mb  impunb  laobssit, 
no  one  wounds  me  with 
impunity  —  the  motto 
that  accompanies  the 
thistle,  the  badge  of  tlie 
crown  of  Scotland 

Nick  Moll  Blood,  to 
cheat  the  gallows 

NiFFERiNG,  hassling ;  mp- 
FSR,  an  exchange;  put 

HIS    LIFE    IN    A    NIFPER, 

Jmt  hill  life  at  stake,  in 
eopardy 
Nihil  interest   db  pos- 
SBSSiONB,  the  question  of 
possession  is  immaterial 


KonsD,    rapped, 

smartly 
Nob  oonbtat,   It  la   not 

certain 
NoN  ouivia,  eta  (p.  44X  it 

is  not  STerr  one  that  can 

gain  admittance  to  the 

(select)  society  of  Cktfjnth 
Noop,   uie    bone    at   the 

elbow-Joint 
Nob'  Looh,  a  swamp  in 

Bdinbuif^h.  now  Princes 

Street  Gardens 
NowTB,  cattle 

Oe,  a  grandchild 

On-ddto,  a  heary  flOl  (of 
snow) 

Optat  bphippia,  etc(p.  46X 
the  slu^ish  ox  wishes 
for  the  horse's  trappings 

Ordinab,  ajter  hbb,  as  is 
usual  with  her 

Ormonb,  James  Butler, 
Ihrst  Duke  of,  was  for 
seyen  vears  in  disfkvour 
through  Ma»  intrigues  of 
enemMS 

Orrery,  a  mechanism  re- 
presenting the  motions 
of  the  planets 

Out-bye.  out  of  doors; 
beyond,  without 

Outqatb,  ostentatious  dis- 
play 

OUTSIOHT      AND       INSIOBT 

PLENraBiNo,  goods  be- 
longing to  the  outside 
and  inside  of  the  house 
respectively 

Oweb-byb,  over  the  way 

Owrblay,  a  cravat 

Paddbb,  a  highwayman; 
ON  THB  PAD,  a  hi^way- 
man  on  the  look-out  Ibr 
victims 

Paik,  a  blow 

Paip,  the  Pope 

Pattrigk,  a  partridge 

Palmer,  John,  of  Bath, 
greatly  improved  the 
maU-cnaches  in  the  end 
of  the  18th  century 

Parocrinb,  parish 

Pabsonaob,  a  contribution 
for  the  support  of  a 
parson 

Par  voie  du  pait,  by  as- 
sault, act  of  violence 

Passbments,  gold,  stiver, 
or  silk  lace;  passb- 
mentbd,  laced 

PaU  VRE  HONTBUX,  pOOT  Slid 

humble-minded  man 
Pav^  the  road,  highway 
Pbabun-lacr,  bone  laoei 

made  of  thread  or  silk 


FftaT,  PBOiJD^  a 

intolemblo  pci< 
Pbat-hao,  a  pit  In  a  peat 

moor 
Pbdbb,     Alrzambkr,      a 

oelehmted    Govenanling 

leader.  iSttOblJrortalfly, 

Note  88 
Pebble,  to  pelt  wi^  stanea 

PbH-OUH.    CBAOKnfO    UOM 

A,  gaboling  like  a  pen- 
guin 

PXHVABT,  Thokab,  r  kesaoly 
observant  naturalist  and 
traveller  of  the  18th 
century 

PBNMBoniaK.  Albxandbs, 
M.D..  of  Newhall,  near 
BdinDUTRhf  author  of 
Ei^tarieal  AoeowKt  qf  «As 
Bins  mankU;  died  in 
1722 

Penwy,  Boon  «  ^th  of  a 
penny  BngUsh 

Prnnybtane,  a  stone  quoit 

Pbnvt  WBUDnra,  one  at 
which  the  expenses  are 
met  by  the  gnesta^ 
oontribotiona.  SttBorfa 
Letter*  Amr  tka  Nofik  </ 
SooOond,  Letter  xL 

PxNTLAMXs  or  BmxioB 
Qbbbn,  where  Dalxiel 
routed  the  Galloway 
Whigs  in  1«M 

Perbobinb  (BbbtibI,  Lobd 
Willouohby,  one  of 
Elisabeth's  captains.  Tb» 
lines  quoted  are  tnaa 
'The  Brave  Lord 
Willough^y'  in  Percy's 
Bdiqtm 

Pbbpebvidum,  etc.  (p.  12), 
the  fiery  nature  of  tiie 
Scots 

PBB  VIOIUAS  XT  IKSmiAS, 

by  snares  and  ambush 

Pbbsixi  bxbmpli,  the  worst 
of  precedents,  examples 

PRTiA,  to  indulge,  pam- 
per 

Pibboch,  a  bagpipe  tnne^ 
usually  for  the  gathering 
of  a  clan 

PioKLB  nr  noKB  Anr  POKB- 
NooK.  depend  <m  thy  own 
exertions 

PicQUBEBOMM,  hickeslngB, 
disputes 

PiGTURBSQUE.    Set  Ftloe 

Pioo,  an  earthenware 
vessel,  pitcher 

Pike,  to  pick 

Pillion  mail,  baggage  oar* 
ried  on  a  i^lUon 

Pirn,  a  reel 

Pit,  put 

PrrcAiBM,  Dr.,  a  well- 
known  Edinburgh  physl- 
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eUtoi,  dtod  In  1718,  ivho 
showed  skai  In  writing 
LAtlnTene 
Placbd     MDnann.     one 
holding  an  eoeleskitfcal 
ehMTga 
PuLGK,  i^^^  penny 
FifAouE,  ttonble^    Annoy- 
ance 

PLANKSD    A    OBUnT,    OOn- 

oealed  a  knife 

PUBABAUim,  or  PUUBAXCB, 

a    part  of   Bdlnlmiigh. 

iMtween  the  Oowgate  and 

SallBbory  Crags 
PuDnsHiira,  ftirnltnie 
Pxx>uoH-aATB,     as    nrach 

land  as  can  be  tilled  by 

one  plough 
Pix>T,  a  spree,  game 
FooK,  a  poke,  Mg 
PoooouRAMTS.    an    easy- 

going,  indllnrent  person 

PCXNA     ORDIXARIA,     OSUal 

punishment 

Post  or  OniaimDi,  Winds- 
worth 

PoFFLB,  a  small  iknn,  piece 
of  laikl 

Ponrr  dbtibs,  in  or  with 
the  greatest  enctitade, 
propriety 

PoLUtuMPnom,  nnmly, 
restiTe 

PoKTAOEB,  bridge-tolls 

PooBrtj',  powerfhl 

POPPLESO,  porllng,  rippling 

PoQUBUK,  the  real  name 
ofMolitoe 

PoRTBOusMoB.  Theactoal 
order  of  events  was — 
RobertMm's  escape,  11th 
Aprfl  17M ;  Wflson's 
exeontlon,  14th  April; 
Queen's  pardon  for  Por- 
teoos  reached  Bdln- 
horgh,  Sd  September ; 
riot  took  place,  7th 
September ;  Porteoos's 
exeentlon  was  fixed  for 
8th  September 

Pow,  the  head 

Pbiox's    appboprxatb 

PHRASB,     PICnTBCBQV^' 

an  allosion  to  Sir  Uvedale 

Price's  Any  on  ik$  P(e> 

twe$qttef  1796 
Pmoo,  to  entreat,  beg  for 
Pbokitor,  a    procQxator, 

solicitor 
Pbopivk,  a  gift 
PuND  Scons  Is.  8d. 
PuBK,  a  bom,  stream 
Ptkit,  picked,  pOftred 

Qdadbiu.!  tablb,  a  game 
at  cards,  not  nnlike 
ombre  with  a  ftmrth 
pliqrer 


QOAxmr    Houii, 

dnels  were  treqnently 
Ibngfat,  and  female 
criminals  sometimes 
drowned,  at  the  foot  of 
Galton  HUl,  not  Ikr  from 
Holyrood  Palace,  Bdln- 
borgh 
QtTXAN,  a  yoang  woman 
Qdksr  cupfni,  a  Justice  of 


QuKBRmo,  quisling,  mak- 
ing fkm 

Qdrbr  the  iioosai^  the 
snrLKB,  escape  the 
gallows 

BY,  a  young  cow 
[LLKr,a  qui  Dble,sQbilety 
riTXS    RX    POPULO,  any 
ordinary  dtizen 

QuoDAMM oxx>,  in  a  manner, 
certain  measure 

QUOe      DIUOIT     CASnOAT, 

whom    He    loreth    He 
chasteneth 
Quotha,  forsooth 

Rabble,  to  mob 

RAMBBL^rBBBS,      B 

acToea  the  flreplaoe  tat 
snspoiding  a  pot  on 

RAPPna,  swearing  Ihlsely 

Rari  apparbht  habtbb, 
etc.  (p.  4X  they  appear 
swimming,  widely  sca^ 
tered,  in  tne  yast  deep 

Ratt-rbtmb,  doggerel 
yerses,  repeated  by  rote 

Rax,  to  stretch 

Rbgkait,  pinins,  miserable 

Rbd,  to  counsel,  adrise 

Rbddibo  up,  clearing  up 

Rbbk,  smoke 

Rbrbdium  misbrabilb,  sad 
remedy  for  misfortune 

Rbbwiok,  Mb.  Jambs,  the 
last  of  the  'msrtyis'  of 
the  Ooyenant,  exeented 
at  Edlnbunh  on  17th 
Februaiy  1668 

RiDiHO  OP  Parliaxbht, 
the  procession  of  digni- 
taries on  their  way  to 
open  a  new  session 

Rnr,  to  run 

RiBTHBRBOUT,  B  hOUSCleSS 

vagrant 

RiPB,  to  search 

Rivx,  to  tear 

RoKBLAT,  a  short  cloak 

Rooms,  portions  of  land, 
to  own  or  occupy 

Rosa  Sous,  a  cordial, 
formerly  in  great  repute, 
made  of  spirits  flayonred 
witii  cinnamon,  oimnge- 
flower,  etc. 

Roupno,  selling  off,  auc- 
tioning 


ROUPIT,  hOUM 

Rovmo^  raring 

RowiBG,  roUing,  reyolying 

RoTBTouir,  a  mansion  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of 
Ari^le  at  Gramond,  near 
Bdmbuiirii;  it  stood  In 
GarolinePark 

RuBBTT,  robbed 

Rub,  taxh  tbb,  repented 
of 

RuppLBB,  a  bullying  beggar 
or  thief 

RuBNiBO  pooncAN.  8e$ 
Note  9  to  Bride  qf  Lam- 


Sacklbbb,  innocent,  guile- 
less 

Saih,  to  bless 

St.    Nicholas's 
highwaymen 

Bair,  sore,  much 

8ALMOBBU&  a  mythical 
king  who^  arrogantiy 
imitating  Zeus,  was  slain 
by  his  own  thunderbolt. 
See  Demons,  etc 

'Samb  AOAixr,  QUOTH  Marx 
or  BBLLORAys,'  a 
Leicestershire  proverb. 
The  story  goes  that  a 
militia  oflwv,  exercis- 
ing his  men  before  Um 
lord -lieutenant,  became 
conftased,  and  continued 
to  order  'The  same 
again' 

Sambb,  thb  old,  the  same 
as  before 

Bark,  a  shirt 

Sarx  poot,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  boundary 
stream  between  Bngland 
and  Scotland 

Sassbnaob,  Saxon,  tbat  is, 
Bnglish 

Saubt,  saint 

Baut,  salt 

SOAITH,  SCATHB,  hUm 

SoART,  a  scratch 
Sclatb,  slate 
SooMPisH,  to  suilbcate 
Scoupnro,  skipping 
Scour,  to  thrust  (a  knift) 
ScRAuoHnr',      screeching, 

screaming 
SoRBBD,  a  mass,  string 
BcRiMOBouB,   JoHB,  min- 
ister  of   Kinghom,   re- 
sisted the  authority  of 
hii    bishop    to    depose 
him,  in  16V) 
Scud,  a  sudden  shower 
Bed  transrat,  etc.  (p.  2181 
bat    let    it    pass   with 
otiier  blunders 
Seil,  to  sUe,  strain 
Sbip,  toooae 
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Sill  o'  tb,  yovxttit 
Sr,  to  rait,  beeoma 
Bhahkr,  bandied 
Shoon,  ihoM 
SiOi  uccAif ,  ■neh 

SlOBT  WOWL  lAEB  MEM,  aiDOCt 

^raleome  light 

SlQHKT,    WBnSE    TOw      8m 

Writer 
BiLLT  HBAin,  pooriy 
BiMMSR,  saininar 


dered 

BiSDRT,  nmdix,  dUBnrant 
BiMQLB     OAutnoH,     the 

Shorter  Gataehlam  of  tha 

Church  of  Scotland 
Bnfouu  Df  aoLiDUM,  alnglj 

reeponsible  for  the  whole 
Sit  doun  with,  endoiei 

take  quietly 
SsArrH,  harm,  ininiy 
SKAJTHLcaa.  ftae  from  hann 
SKsaL,   skill,  knowledaa; 

SKSSLT,  akilfiil,  knowug 
Bkblp,  to  alap,  beat 
Skxddiaw.    Sf  Griflbl 
Skin  akd  bibh,  wholly,  in 

entiretj 
Bkikl,  to  acreech,  aoream 
Bm.vuAJDT>WM.r,  braaeh  of 

chaatity,  Indeoancy 
Ry.A»«,  a  tmear 
Bloah,  aboae,  ntinc 
Smaoxxd  CALF-auH ,  kfaeed 

the  Teetament,  taken  a 

(ftklM)oath 
Snack,  a  anateh  of  Ibod 
BxAFf    a    tnaiTk,    hnxxiad 

meal 
SvAPPBB,  atnmbile,  aoiape, 

moral  envr 
Shoo  axd  vvod,  neat  and 

lidy 

'SOMITRIirO    CRBBB   WAa,' 

eto.  (u,  lOSX  From 
Grabbra  Th$  BanngK 
LettorxT. 

SomT,  comfortable -look- 
ing, plump 

SoBTBD,  looked  after,  at- 
tended to 

BouoH,  to  aigh;  a  alfl^ 
rumour 

SoiTP,  a  anp 

Bocnnn,  toioldar 

Bowma,  a  sort  of  gmel 
made  fhm  tiia  aouted 
aiftinga  of  oatmeal 

SrASiHO,  teUing  fortonea 

BncBB,  toin4u&a,aak 

BraBLftoclimb 

SncuoHAir,  a  Highland 
tobaoco  pouch 

SPomsAN,  a  Hii^Uand  poxaa 
ofgoatakin 

Btaig,  an  unhnkan  hone 

Staib's  lMim;iaa,  ob,  Iv- 
KnTunom  or  tsol  Law 


ov  Boon.AM»,by 
Dalrymple,    Vim    Vle- 
count  Stair*  Preeldent  <tf 
the    Ooort    of   Oeaaion, 
1600-9^    a    calabBrtad 
Scotch  law-hook 
Sno,  to  place,  fix 
BiBBH,  aatar 
Stibx,  a  ateer 
Btor,  to  atagsar 
SioDP,  a  wooden  drlnldBg- 

▼eiael 
Brow,  to  crop,  cut  off 
Btbauobibd,  atretched 
Btbbxobt,  atiait,  trouble 
Stubs,  rough,  hardy 
Bui  oBBBBm,  of  iti  own 

kind,spedal 
Sumi VM  Bovuii,  tha  chief 
good,   prima  oooitdara- 

Bdvkxib,  Tiotuala 

ScBnjnr  ow  tbb  Wabb. 
The  Three  Tons  Inn  on 
Uie  marah  (ineloaed  in 
1777)  beride  the  WeUaad 
at  Surfleet  waa  a  zeeort 
ofamng^ara 

BwrtHEB,  suapenae,  heaita* 

tiOB 

Stkd^  to  waah,  rinaa 

Stub,  ainoe,  ego 

8m  ab  bubb,  lata  aa  aoon 

Tau^ix.  entail 
Tait,  a  lock  (of  wool) 
Tam  oabum  oapot,  a  perMu 

aodear 
Tap,  a  top 
Tapb  OUT,  to  eika  OQtk  make 

a  little  go  a  long  way 
Tat  nr  mt  lap,  (take  up) 

my  baggage  and  be  off 
Tawtib.  aa  awkward  giil, 

ar>ftH«|>  WBBCh 

Tawbb,  a  etnp  ent  into 
nanow  thoafi  Ibr  whip- 
pii^ff  boya 

Ztan>,  tttiM 

Tbhpob  BBimn,  tbDa<waltB 
for)noBaaB 

Tbmobb,  in  dalloato  health 

IkN-MAJOL  OouBT,  fonner 
Scotch  email  debt  court 
for  suma  not  exeeedins 
ten  marka  (11a.  9d.)  and 
servanta'  wagea 

Tbmt,  care;  tax  tbmt,  to 
take  care 

Thatoh  Obobt  tool  wi' 
PAiroAKBB,  a  Leiceeter- 
shire  pforerb,  iwdlmliing 
an  impoesibla  promJaa  or 
nndenaking 

Tbzxlaob,  the  obligation  to 
grind  oofn  at  a  certain 
mill,  and  pasr  certain 
dueefbritamun 
etc 


rikh 


THOLa,toi 

TbEAWABT,       THBi>« 

czmbbed,  ill-tenpend 
THBxama.oQAT,   a  rough 

weather  ooat 
Thbouoh     othbb.     eoD- 

ftiaedly,  all  togetlier 
TepiomiB,  or  THuinnBTMa, 

tiie  thnmb-ocrewB 
Tiqbt.  trim,  neat 
Tnrr,  lost 
TnriB,  a  UtUd  pat,  genar- 

allyasister 
Toohbb.  dowiy 
Tod,  arox 
Tom  or  Lnoour,  the  ]ai«a 

bell  of  Linoohi  Osthedial 
TowT  LuxpKix,  a  eoontiy 

clown  in  Goldamtth'a  Sm 

Stoope  lo  CimgiMr 
TooM,  empty;  to  empty, 

pour 
Took,  took,  tuck,  beat  (of 

a  drum) 
Tow,  a  rope 
Town,  a  uaa^ 

the  ootbuildinga 
Tot,  a  woman'a  cap 
Tbaik,  to  dangle  aJter 
TBBviaa,  a  bar  or  partttfan 

between  two  attUa  in  a 

stable 
Tbimqubt,  or  nuvKBT,  to 

oorreepondelandeatinely, 

intrigue 
Tbip  to  tub  Jubilbb,  a 

comedy  by  O.  FBrq[nhar 
Tbow,  to  believe 
Tbowuncl  ruUing 
Tvllt,     Maieoa     Tulliaa 

Cteero,  the  Boman  otator 
TuBMPiKB  btaib,  b  wlndfaig 

cor  epiral  stair 
TuTOB  siAxiTB,  B  guardiSB 

appointed  by  a  eowt  or 

magistrate 
TwAL,  twalTe 
TwoMOiBT,  a  twelTemontti, 

Tthb,  to  loee ;  ttiib  bbabt 
TYVB  a',  to  loae  heert  ia 
to  loee  everything 

Ulal    Sm  Dan.  viii.  2, 16 
Ulxbobboob.  Toluntexy 
U jrcABBTT,  mMehieTone,  not 

safo 
UvcHAVCT,  daagaroua,  net 

eaUitoBkeddlewith 
Ukoo,  uncommon,  atnmge, 

serious 
Umbctthbd  oab,  the  war- 
chariots  of  the  andent 
Britona  and  Oanla  bore 
seythee  aflkzed  to  their 
wheela 
Upqako,  aecent 
UpaayBawi*,  quits  with 
UsQUBBAOOH,  whisky 
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Vr  Fuw  Di  vavm,  ete.  (p. 
487),  M  A  flower  springs 
up  muMen  in  s  walled 
gsrden 

Yalbat  quAsmc,  whst- 
ever  it  tdbj  be  worth 

ViGABAOB,  tfthee 

ViYAT  Bxx.  etc.  (p.  S70>| 
long  live  the  king,  let  the 
law  take  its  oonrae 

▼▲',  a  wall 

Wad,  a  pledge,  bet;    to 

wBger,  bet 
Wad,  woold 
Wadset,  a  moartgsge 
Wai,  woe;  sony;    wax- 

soMS,  scnrowfu,  sad 
Waft,  whisk,  sodden  pnff 
WAOono.  dangling  by  a 

piece  of  skin' 
Waui,  to  select,  choose 

WALIiT-DBAIOLS,    a     pOOT 

weak  creatore,  drone 
WAXPisHuro,  brandishing, 

flourishing 
Wan  odt,  got  out 
WAN-THUToir,  in  a  state  of 

decline 
Wabk,  to  spend 
Wabblb,      wamtlb,      to 

wrestle 


WAsnuv^  waste ;  Wi 

wastefu 
Wat  rufOBK,  to  bbiho  atv 

wi'  A,  manage  a  thing 

▼ery  easily 
Watva,  wot  not 
WAorr,  a  passing  glaaoe, 

glimpse 
Waub,  worse 
Wkam,    a    yonng    child, 

inlknt 


Wxird,  destiny 
WBixyro-PAflB,  well-to-do 

WhAUP      or      THB      RAPS, 

something     wrong     or 

rotten 
Wkbbv,  a  few.  a  parcel  of 
Wkiijb,  sometimes 
Wbollywha,  to  wheedle 
Whibbtdio,  hnixying 
Whisxsr-poop,    a    iMflk- 

handed  blow 
Whistlb  oir  HI8  thumb, 

completely  disappointed 
Whrtlb,  alarge  Knife 
Whobn,  a  horn 
Wight,  wiobt,   poweiftil, 

valiant 

WlLLTABD,      WHd,     wUftal, 

obstinate 
WDfPLB,  a  wOe,  piece  of 

craft,  wrinkle 
WmiA,  will  not 


WoOGAXWOUl*  Sm  Bth* 
WBld 

WooDiB,  the  halter 
WoBBEBOow,  a  hobgoblin 
WoBSXT,  worsted 
Wbtibb  to  thb  sighxt,  a 
class  of   Scottish    law- 
agents,  staying  certain 
inrivileges 
WuD,  mad,  violent 
WiTLmsAT,  a  wild  cat 
Wtw,  won,  wnr,  to  win, 

goty  gain 
Wuir  owxB  WI*,  to  desl  with, 

get  throogh  witik 
WusSftowish 
WuzsmiT,wiseDed,  withered 
Wtvd,  a  nanow  passege  or 

mU-OB-mio 
Wttb,  bkme 

Ybald  (oow%  one  whose 
milk  has  dried  np ;  tba.u> 
BBASTB,  drapes 

YxALDOv,  elding,  ftael 

YxABV,  to  eanae  to  cosga- 
late,  make  (cheese) 

Ybbx,  to  bind  tigU^ 

YBBL,aneajA 

Yxxx,ale 

YiuHuup,  a  wooden  drink- 
ing- 


Zoflx,  a  money-belt 
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iLBCHtB4LD,  John,  M9;  eondaoti  Jeuile 
DeADs  ftom  Mrs.  Glass's,  876 ;  Jesnis's 
description  of  him,  401 ;  consideration 
Ibr  her  at  Carlisle,  412^  417,  490 ;  rows 
Jeanie  and  Mrs.  Datton  home,  4M 
Anryle,  John,  Dnke  o^  his  retort  to 
Qneen  Oarollne,  00;  deflence  of  the 
Porteons  riot,  S61 ;  relations  with  the 
coort.  868 ;  rocelyes  Jeanie  in  andienee, 
866 ;  takes  her  to  Biohmond,  876 ;  rela- 
tions with  Queen  Caroline,  881 ;  inter- 
Tlew  with  her,  882 ;  discusses  cheese 
with  Jeanie.  804 ;  in  Mrs.  Glass's  shop, 
402 ;  his  wife  and  daughters,  409 ;  his 
letter  to  Jeanie,  428;  inmises  Lady 
Btannton,  486;  his  death,  488;  aneo- 
dotes  of,  666 
Arthur's  Seat,  Author's  Ikyourite  resort, 

71 ;  duels  on,  108 
*  At  the  sight  of  Dnnhaiton,'  896 
Anchingower,  Jeanie's  home,  467 
Authors  Introduction,  ix ;  and  Arthur^s 
Seat,  71 ;  connection  with  Quakerism, 
ZYiii,  680 

Baiuk>u.  Annaple,  618,  616 

Balchristie,  Mrs.  Janet,  264 

Beersheba,  Butler's  croft,  72 

Belltim  BeUMlum,  662 

Bess  Wynd,  88,  642 

Bible,  folding  a  loaf  of,  00 

Blckerton,  Mrs.,  of  York,  286,  289 

Bishops,  Scottish,  expulsion  of,  406,  667 

Bitem  politics.    Set  Bubblebnrgh 

Borrowing  days,  287,  667 

Bovef  s  Pandcemonium,  quoted,  668 

Brownie,  268 

Bubblebuigh  and  Bitem  politics,  12, 16 

Buckholmside  cheeee,  806,  667 

Butler,  David,  guides  Lady  Staunton, 
606 ;  gets  a  commission,  Nn 

Butler,  Mrs.,  Reuben's  grandmother,  78; 
her  pride  in  him,  86 

Butler,  Reuben,  corrects  Saddletree's 
Latin,  80 ;  his  discussions  with  Saddle- 
tree. 80,  48,  276;  distress  at  Effle's 
misfortune,  46 ;  chaplain  to  the  rioters, 
62 ;  tries  to  save  Porteous,  64,  66 ; 
eaoK^M  fh>m  Edinburgh,  67 ;  history  of, 
71 ;  early  associated  with  Joanie  Deans, 


80;  Uotnsed  as  a  preacher,  86;  en- 
counters  Robertson  in  the  King's  nik, 
108;  sympathetie  visit  to  the  Deans 
fkmily.  114;  apprehended,  184;  ex- 
amined by  the  bailie,  186,  140;  doea 
not  identiiy  Madge  Wildfire,  167; 
Tisited  by  Jeanie,  277;  gives  her  a 
letter  to  Aigyle,  281 ;  Jeanie's  letters 
to  him,  287,  401 ;  appointed  to  Knock- 
tarlitle  church,  486 ;  welcomes  Jeanie 
home,  447;  his  ordination,  461;  mar- 
riage to  Jeanie  Deans,  478  ;  behaviour 
towards  David  Deans,  476 ;  plays  baek- 
Munmon  with  Knockdunder,  478 ;  buys 
Craigsture,  404;  interoouise  with  Sir 
G.  Staunton,  616;  his  loyalty  to  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  621 ;  Unds  at  GUrd's 
Cove,  626 ;  takes  charge  of  Lady  Btaon- 
ton's  affkirs,  684 
Butler,  Stephen  or  'Bible,*  71;  Lom's 
testimony  to,  800 

Caiad's  Oovs,  626 

Cameronians,  horror  of  '<*"«***g.  06,  862 ; 
belief  in  apparitions,  161,  664;  sects 
of,  108 ;  meeting  at  Talla  Linns,  200^ 
666;  attitude  to  government,  201; 
leaders, 447 ;  shininglights  of,  476 

Oarlyle,  Dr.,  his  recoUections  of  iSb» 
Porteous  mob,  660 

Caroline,  Queen,  and  the  Porteous  riot, 
86,  68 ;  characteristics  of,  880 ;  inter- 
view with  Aigyle,  882 ;  with  Jeanie 
Deans,  887 ;  her  gift  to  Jeanie,  882 

Carspham  John,  00,  162,  661 

*  Oaiad  is  nnr  bed.  Lord  Archibald,'  418 

Cheese,  Scotch.  804 

Child-murder  in  ScotUnd,  48,  126,  167, 
642 

aty  Guard  of  Bdlnbunrh,  24,  642;  dis- 
armed by  Porteous  moo,  66 

Cleishbotham,  Jedediah,  his  prelhee,  xv ; 
his  Envoy,  688 

Clyde,  river,  428 ;  beauties  of  firth,  428 

College  students  of  Sdinbnigh,  76 

Covenant,  and  the  government^  201 

Crabbe,  quoted,  10, 102,  862 

Crombie  v.  MaePhail,  277 

Croesmyloof,  Counsellor,  Saddletnels 
oracle,  80,  42, 124 
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Dslglelsh,  Jock,  IM,  ^M 

I>altoii,  Mrs.,  Bteimtoii't  hooMkeepnr, 

887 ;  takes  ohargo  of  Jemie,  866 
Damahoy,  MIbs,  lament  over  tiie  Union, 

87,    40;    and   the   verdict   on  Bffle, 

S48 
Dancing,    Gameroniani*   horror   of,    06, 

652 
Deans,  David,  74:  hii  worldly  BxtcocM, 

88 ;  Jealousy  of  Batler,  86 ;  removes  to 

St.    Leonard's    Crags,  00;   horror  of 

danetng,  06;    distress  at  Effle's  dis* 

S.ce,  106  ;  reception  of  Bntler  in  his 
tress,  114 ;  discassion  with  Saddle- 
tree, 121 ;  r^ects  the  aid  of  counsel, 
126 ;  repudiates  Effle,  106 ;  bids  Jeanie 
follow  her  conscience,  204  ;  attends  at 
the  trial,  217 ;  swoons  in  court,  340 ; 
taken  to  Mrs.  Saddletree's,  262 ;  letter 
of  thanks  to  Jeanie,  406  ;  resolves  to 
leave  St.  Leonard's,  406;  welcomes 
Jeanie  at  Boseneath,  420;  appointed 
to  manage  the  Duke's  Iknn,  482 ;  visits 
Dumbie£kes,  486;  heaxs  of  Butler's 
preferment,  488;  on  the  ordination 
oath,  480 ;  his  ftitnre  home.  458 ;  his 
first -bom  Joke,  466;  his  bickexings 
with  Butler,  475;  helps  rescue  the 
minister's  cows,  400 ;  dies,  401 

Deans,  EfSe,  Mrs.  Saddletree's  sympathy 
for,  46 ;  urged  to  fly  from  the  prison, 
68 :  description  of,  04 ;  scolded  by 
Jeanie,  07 ;  takes  service  with  Mrs. 
Saddletree,  100;  her  misfortune,  102; 
apprehended,  104 ;  interrogated  by  the 
procurator,  182 ;  interview  with  Jeanie 
whilst  in  fail,  208 ;  placed  In  the  dock, 
922 ;  her  declaration,  282 ;  found  guilty, 
246;  second  interview  with  Jeanie, 
266 ;  her  connection  with  George  Staun- 
ton, 848 ;  is  pardoned,  881 ;  runs  away 
fh>m  her  flither,  448;  letter  to  her 
Cftther,  440;  surprises  Jeanie  at  Bose- 
neath, 468 ;  afTecting  letter  to  Jeanie, 
480 ;  praised  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
486;  tenor  of  her  letters,  488.  S» 
further,  Staunton,  Lady 

Deans.  «ieanie,  early  association  with 
Bntler,  80 ;  and  the  visits  of  Dumbie- 
dikes,  88,  01 ;  personal  description  of, 
84 ;  admires  Butler's  learning,  88 ; 
scolds  Effle,  07 ;  breaks  olT  her  enflagA- 
ment,  118 ;  meets  Bobertson  at  Mns- 
cbat's  Caiin,  140,  164;  escapes  ttom 
Sharpitlaw's  party,  184;  dflfloolties 
attending  her  evidence,  204 ;  interview 
with  Eflle  in  Jail,  208;  at  the  trial, 
810 ;  in  the  witness-box,  SB7 ;  receives 
her  fiither's  blessing,  264;  second  in- 
terview with  Eifle,  266;  takes  Bat- 
diffe's  pass,  267 ;  asks  assistance  fh)m 
Dumbiedikes,  267 ;  his  wooing,  268 ; 
visit  to  Butler,  277;  letters  to  her 
Jhther,  286,  890 ;  to  Butler,  287,  401 ; 
stopped  by  highwajrmen,  207 ;  danger 
In  their  hut,  800 ;  led  into  church  by 
Madge  WOdflre,  828;  brought  before 
Bev.  Mr.  Staunton,  884 ;  interview  with 


GeoigB  Stmnton,  888;  his  relations 
with  Effle,  840 ;  put  in  Mrs.  Dalton's 
charge,  866;  escorted  to  Stamford, 
860 ;  arrives  in  London,  862 ;  interview 
with  Aigyle,  866 ;  cross-auesUoned  by 
Mrs.  Glass,  878,  806 ;  taken  to  Bich- 
mond,  875 ;  Interview  with  Queen  Caro- 
line, 887;  discusses  cheese  with  the 
Duke,  804;  her  fiither's  replv  to  her 
letter  to  him,  406;  presented  to  the 
Duchess,  400 ;  sets  off  home,  410 ;  at 
Madge  Wlldflre's  death,  417 ;  her  dis- 
tress at  the  change  of  route,  422; 
meeting  with  her  fiither,  420;  with 
Butler,  447 ;  inspects  her  roture  home, 
467 ;  delight  at  seeing  the  cows,  460 ; 
unpacks  the  Argyle  presents,  460 ; 
surprised  by  Effle  at  Boseneath,  468: 
marriage  to  Butler,  478;  Joys  and 
crosses  of  her  married  life,  474 ;  reads 
Effle's  letter,  480 ;  her  transitory  pique, 
488 ;  surprises  Batler  with  the  money, 
402 :  iB  lilted  by  Lady  Staunton,  400 ; 
visits  th6  Whistler,  686 ;  loosens  his 
cords,  686 
Deans,  Mrs.  Bebeoca,  84 
Dempster  of  couxt,  247,  666.    8m  aUo 

Haxigman 
Dhu,  John,  of  the  City  Guard,  96 
Dick,  Sir  William,  of  Braid,  108,  666 
Dickson,  Maggie.  Sm  Balf-nanged  Maggie 

Dkkaim 
Donacha  Dhu,  400,  607 ;  attacks  Batler 
and  Sir  George  Staunton,  680 ;  killed 
Knockdunder,    680;    his    plans. 
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Doomster  of  court,  247,  666.  See  aUo 
Hangman 

Dumbiedikes,  old  laiid  of,  78 ;  deathbed 
of,  76 

DumbiedikeSy  voung  laird  of.  at  his 
fiither's  deathbed,  76 ;  his  cnaiacter, 
77;  his  visits  to  the  Deans,  88,  01 :  his 
wooing,  09,  268  ;  olTers  money  to  help 
Effle,  106, 128 ;  appealed  to  by  Jeanie, 
967 ;  married,  486 

Dumlrfedikes  mansion-house,  261 ;  situa- 
tion of,  650 

Danbarton,  QwUe  of,  494 

Dandss,  James,  younger,  of  Amiston, 
126 

Dunovsr,  Mr.,  mail-coaeh  passenger,  6; 
liis  history,  18 

Dutton,  Mrs.  Dolly,  804;  curiosity  to 
witness  the  execution,  412 ;  refiises  to 

Eo  on  the  water,  496 ;  appears  late  for 
reakflut,  466;  Jealousy  of  Jeanie's 
presents.  460 ;  refoses  to  land  at  Bose- 
neath pier,  467;  sends  Meg  Murdock- 
son's  Gonfosslon  to  Jeanie,  406 

BnnnnniOH,  City  Guard  of,  94,  66,  648 ; 
communication  with  London,  284; 
courts,  218;  Grassmarket,  17,  28,  82; 
guard-house,  64;  hangman,  180,  247; 
^Heart  of  Midlothian '  in,  7;  Kina'sFtok, 
00, 108, 118, 168 ;  Knunes,  61 :  Lucken- 
booths,  61,  66 ;  magistrates  of,  27,  68 ; 
mols  88,  62;  ports,  68,  64;  students. 
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76,   660;   tolbootli,  7,  60,   67, 
TcMbooth  dmrcli,  il 
Wnrojt  GMahbotilifem'i,  688 


Faibbbotkbb,  Bffle's  ooodmI,  286,  242 
Talriw,  belief  in,  161 ;  iUzr  boy  of  Leith, 

668 
lUnerieve,  ci^y^olerk,  140, 161, 187 
lUr  sex,  olmimifttor  of,  180 
Feeklese  Fumie,  666 
FMKUon,  or  FeigOBSon,  on  City  Ouurd, 

FIft,  smnffillnff  in,  10 

Fleming  jLTchaeacon,  of  CSarliale,  406, 618 

FOrbee,  Dnncsn,  408 

Oabb  Look,  428 

Q1M8,  ICrt.,  her  inrtractions  to  Jeanie, 

867  ;  croes^ueitions  Jeeoio,  878,  886 ; 

and  the  Dnke's  yftrit,  408 
Ooldie,   Ifn.,    of   Graigmnie,  Ix;   Imt 

daofl^ter^B  letter,  zU 

*  Good  even,  good  nifr  moon,'  170 
Gordon,  Frnnde,  death  of,  444,  661 
OraMmarkot,  Bdinboigh,  17;  execution 

of  WQaon  in,  88 ;  at  the  azeontion  of 

Porteons,  88 
Grayea,  Bow  Street  ofltoer,  on  women, 

664 
Guard-hooae,  Bdinbnxgh,  64 
Gonnerby   Hill,   near   Grantham,    204; 

Jeanie  atopped  by  hi^^waymen  near, 

807 

HALV-HAinnn  Maggie  Diekaon,  415,  658 

HaUdt,  Bdinbnrffhiawyer,  4 

Hangman  of  Bainborgh,  180,  847,  668. 

See  (deo  Dalgleiah  and  Doomater 
Haiabee  Brow  Hill,  412 
Hardie.  Bdinbnrgh  adyooate,  4 
Hardwicke,    Lord,    and   the  Dnke    of 

Aigyle,  864,  666 

*  Heaoatrong,    determined  in  his  own 
career,' 862 

Heart  of  Midlothian,  Bdinborgb,  7.    See 

Tolbooth 
Hecuri  ofMidUiCMai^  the  noyel,  Iz 

*  He  that  ia  down,*  818 

Hettly,  May,   258;    ahow«  Jeanie  tiie 

cows,  468 
Highwaymen  on  the  North  Boad,  207 
Howden,  Mrs.,  on  Porteons's repneve,  87, 

40 ;  on  the  yerdlct  on  Bffle,  840 

'  I OLAXCB  like  the  wildfire,'  108 

*  I'm  Madge  of  the  oonntry,'  818 

'  In  the  bonny  cella  of  Bedlam,'  808 
Invisible  world,  Oownanteia'  belief  in, 

112, 161 
Irongray,  piaoe  of  Helen  Walker'a  burial, 

'  It  is' the  bonny  bntchar  ]ad,'.180 

KiLra'a  Voicn,  642 
King'a  Advocate,  224,  241 
Klng'a  Park,  00, 108, 118, 158 
Enookdnndar,  Osptetn  of,  461 ;  snokoi 


in  ehnrch,  488;  bia  boat  ran  down, 
471;  intBvpoaea  in  belwlf  of  AiUe 
MaoGlnre,  484 ;  eacorta  Lady  Staonton 
to  Knocktarlitie,  400 ;  hnnta  Donadia 
Dhn,  627;  ki]labim,680 

Knocktarlitie,  manae  o^  467 

Kramea  of  the  tolbooth,  Bdinbozj^  61 

Law-ooubib,  Bdinbnrgh,  218 

lAWBon,  M3a8  HeleiL  iz 

Lawyers,  ScottiBh,  Beana'a  oUaelion  to, 

122,126 
Leith.  fkiiy  bov  of,  558 
Levitt,  Frank,  hl^wayman,  atopa  Jeanie, 

207 ;  ooUoqny  with  Meg  MurdockBon, 

806 :  oommiUnl  of,  486 
Liberton,  278 

Lily  of  Si  Leonard'a.    See  Deana,  Eflle 
Undaden  Abbey,  iz 
Lochaber  aze,  26 
Lockman,  130,  247,  652.    See  tUao  Dal- 

fl^eish  and  Doomstor 
London,  communication  with  Bdinboxgh, 

284 
Lord  High    Oommlasioner  of   SoottSah 

Kirk,  512 
Lords  of  seat  and  of  aeaalon,  40 
Luckenbootha,  61,  55 

Madob  WiLoms,  before  the  procoxator, 
160 ;  qneattoned  by  BatcUffs,  168 ;  leads 
^e  offloers  to  Mnaohat^  Cairn,  177; 
her  oondnet  towards  her  mother,  101 ; 
aoooeta  Jeanie  on  the  North  Road,  2S6 ; 
takea  her  Into  her  own  apartment,  801 ; 
leads  her  ftom  the  hut,  810 ;  quotes 
FUfHwCe  Pngreee,  814, 810 ;  telle  of  her 
past  history,  814 ;  bedecks  henwlf  with 
finery,  821 ;  enters  the  church,  828 ;  her 
connection  with  George  Staunton,  842 ; 
appeala  to  Jeanie  at  Carlisle,  415;  her 
death,  417 ;  prototype  ot  568 

Magistmtee  of  Bdinbuxgh,  27,  58 

MaQ-coachea,  1 

Marsport  «r.  Lackland,  124 

Meiklehose,  Elder,  462,  466 

Middlebmrii,  Bailie,  186;  viaita  St. 
Leonard^,  104 

Mob  of  Bdinbundi,  88;  Ftirtaooa  mob^ 
52-68 

*MuohhaveIfear'd,'10 

Muidookson.  Meg,  demanda  her  dang^tar, 
180;  in  tne  highwaymen'a  hnt,  880; 
her  colloquy  wita  Levitt,  806 ;  relationa 
with  George  Btannton,  848,  846;  lier 
ezecntion,  418 ;  her  Ikying  Oonfcasion, 
406 

Mnaohat's  Calm,  118, 158 ;  stoty  of  Nleol 
Muachat^6S8 

Netherbow  Post,  Bdinboigh,  54 
Newark,  Jeanie  at,  204 
Novit,  Nichll,  the  attorney,  76;  hie  son 
acta  for  Ei&e,  280 


OnniHATIOM    OATE, 

Bntter'a,  461 


Deans  on,  480,  468; 
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*  O  sleeD  re  sonnd.  Sir  JTaaiM,'  181 
08tler,Dick,  890,  208 

*  Oor  work  is  OTer— o  w  now/  417 

pBDXir,  Mfk  of,  quoted,  107 
PUarim's  PrDmw  cited,  814,  810 
Pittenweem,  WilBon's  robbeiry  at|  10 
FlamdJtmas,  on  Forteoos's  reprievei  87, 

80;    acta    m    peMemaker»    840;    at 

Saddletree's  house,  617 
PorteouB,    Captain    John,   84,   27;    his 

omeltj  to  wOsoQ,  » ;  firea  upon  the 

mob,  20 ;  reprieved,  86 ;  dragged  out  of 

the  tolbooth,  82 :  hancred*  67 
ForteoQs,  Mrs.,  617 ;  indenmifled  for  her 

husband's  death,  666 
Porteoos  mob,  62-88,  648 ;  offldal  inquiry 

into,  644-660 ;  Dr.  Oarlyle's  reoollections 

of,  660 
Ports,  or  gatea,  of  Bdinburgh,  62,  64 
Portsburgn,  suburb  of  Edinbuigh,  68 
'  Proud  MaJsie  is  in  the  wood,'  410 

QuAxniBK,  Author's  oanneetion  with, 
ZTiii,  680 

Batclxfr,  Jim,  reftases  to  leaye  the 
tolbooth,  83;  before  the  magistrate, 
137;  his  Interview  with  Shupltlaw, 
168;  questions  Madge  Wlldflre,  160; 
goes  to  Muschat's  Oaim,  176;  ap- 
pointed jailor  of  the  tolbooth,  206; 
gives  Jeanie  his  pass,  867;  his  com- 
munication to  Sir  Oeoxge,  681 ;  note  on, 
662 

Richmond  Flu-k,  scene  in,  882 ;  Blohmond 
Hill,  view  ftom,  878 

Robertson,  Qeordie,  associated  with  Wil- 
son, 10 ;  attempted  escape.  80 ;  actual 
escape,  22;  his  part  in  the  Porteous 
riot,  68:  accosted  by  Butler  in  the 
King's  Pttrk.  108;  meets  Jeanie  at 
Muschat's  Calm,  164;  escapes  ftt>m 
the  police  officers,  160.  See  fuiiher, 
Staunton,  Qeorge 

Rory  Bean,  Dumbiedikes's  pony,  OS,  180, 
270 

Roseneath,  484,  488,  461 

Ross,  Alex.,  his  FortunaU  8h^h§rd 
quoted,  466 

fiAODLrraxB,  Bartoline,  87;  his  lAtin, 
80;  discussions  with  Butler,  80,  48, 
876 ;  on  Effle's  case,  46 ;  his  advice  to 
David  Deans,  117,  122;  puts  the  case 
of  Manport  v.  Lackland,  124 ;  at  Effle's 
trial,  280;  recites  Argyle  on  the  Porteous 
mob.  861 ;  intrudes  on  Butlv.  876 ;  his 
veraioi^  of  Crombie  v.  MacPhail,  877 ; 
in  after  years,  617 

Saddletree,  Mrs.,  88 ;  cares  of  the  shop, 
48 ;  takes  Bffle  into  her  employment, 
100 ;  makes  tea  for  Sir  0.  Staunton, 
617 

St  Anthony's  Chapel,  168 

St  Leonard's  Crags,  00 

Salisbury  Crags,  near  Bdinbingb,  70 


Seotsmen,  dftmdBh  IMUng  of,  806 

Scottish  bishops,  expulsion  of,  400,  667 

Semple,  John,  00, 168,  661 

Shupitlaw,  his  interview  with  RatcUft, 
168;  ezamlnes  Madge  Wildlfare,  166; 
examines  Sllle,  ITS :  attempts  to  cap- 
ture Robertson,  176;  his  sneer  at 
women,  186,  664 

Bhawfield's  mob,  4SB,  660 

ShawB,  murder  of  the  two,  864, 667 

Smuggling  in  Scotland,  18,  464 

Somerset  stage-coach,  4 

'  Some  say  that  we  wan,'  400 

Speculative  Society,  Edinborgh,  14 

*  Stand  to  it,  noble  pikemen,'  881 

Staunton,  Georse,  discovers  himself  to 
Jeanie,  880 ;  ms  story,  848 ;  upbraided 
by  his  fiither,  861;  offers  his  life  to 
save  Efiie's,  868 ;  his  history,  860 ;  ap- 
pears at  Roseneath,  860 ;  in  the  Lord 
High  Commissioners  train,  618;  seeks 
Butler's  acquaintance,  616;  turns  in 
to  the  Saddletrees'  house,  617 ;  assists 
Mrs.  Porteous,  617;  challenged  by 
RatcUffe,  618;  thinks  to  offer  Butler 
a  Uving.  621 ;  lands  at  Caird's  Cove, 
626 ;  kmed,  630 

Staunton,  Lady,  arrives  at  Knocktarlitie, 
409 ;  appearance  and  manners  of,  600, 
504 ;  her  danger  at  the  waterfttll,  607 ; 
her  grief  for  Sir  Oeorge's  death,  681 ; 
her  subsequent  history,  686 

Staunton,  Rev.  Mr.,  observes  Jeanie  in 
church,  826  ;  hears  her  story,  884 ;  up- 
braids his  son.  861 ;  his  history,  861 

Stubbs,  the  Wlliingham  beadle,  828 

Students  of  Edinburgh,  76,  660 

Suffolk,  Ladv,  882 

Supernatural  visitants,  belief  in,  118, 161, 
607 

Surplice,  Presbyterian  ol^octlon  to,  825 

Taxxa  Libmb,  Oameronian  conference  at, 

800,665 
Thames,  ttom  Richmond  HiU,  878 
'  There's  a  bloodhound  ranging.'  181 
'The  water  gently  down  the  level  slid,* 

466 
Thomas,  servant  at  Will  Ingham,  880 
Tillicidian,  Saddletree's  collision  with, 

276 
Tolbooth,  old,  Edinburgh,  7,  60L  648; 

broken  into  by   Porteous  moo,   67- 

60 
Tolbooth    Church,    Robertson's    escape 

fh>m,  21 
Tolling  to  service,  461, 662 
Tramp,  Gaffer,  414 
Trees,  planting  of,  76, 660 
Tyburn,  London,  17 
Tyburn  Tom,  highwayman,  807,  406 

UHxoir,  the,  lament  over,  87,  40 

Waitsbs,  Bdinbunh  gate-keepers,  68 
Wslker,  Helen,  prototype  of  Jeanie  Desns, 

X,  xili;  her  tombstone  and  epitaph, 

680 
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Wftlkttr,  FBtrlck.  Cbmeronltn  hiitovtan, 
99,  061;  on  Fmncis  Gordon's  doftth, 
444,  661 ;  hia  book  cited,  651,  667,  661 

WiUiaoe  Inn,  Ganderdeogh,  6 

West  Fort,  Bdinbnigh,  64 

WhAckbalm,  Libertcm  sohoolmMtor,  47, 
S74 

'  Wbat  did  ye  wi'  the  bridal  ring,'  170 

*  When  the  fight  of  grsoe.'  418 

*When  the  gled's  in  the  bine  clond,' 
169 

Whistler,  Bffle's  child,  609 ;  reseoes  Ledy 
Staunton,  606  ;  oaptored  hj  Knock- 


dander,  680;  his  histaory,  68S,  686; 

escapes,  686 
WlUingham  notoiy,  889 
Waionghby.  Peregrine  Bertie,  Lord,  8S1 
Wilson,  Anorew,  smuggler,  19;  attempted 

escape,  iO ;  secures  Robertson's  escape, 

22 ;  execution  of,  28 ;  Staunton's  oon- 

nectl(Hi  with,  848 
Witchcraft,  belief  in,  112, 161 
Women,  cyiiioal  opinion  of,  664 
Woodend  oottsge,  78 

ToBK,  James,  blaokamith  of  linooilii,  831 
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